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THE  BOOKS  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


FOB  THE  USE  OP  THE 


ifulpft  an*  JJribate  dFamtiit% 


Si  juxta  apostolum  Paulum  Christus  Dei  virtus  est,  Deique  sapientia,  et  qui 
nescit  Scripturas  nescit  Dei  virtutem  ejusque  sapientiam,  ignoratio  Scripturarum 
ignoratio  Christi  est. 

Jerome  in  Esaiam. 


[Northumberland,  1804.] 


VOL.  XIV. 


NOTES 

ON 

THE    EPISTLES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having  gone  over  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
merit,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  E/sisfles,  which 
are  a  very  useful  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  though 
certainly  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  others.  The 
certain  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  preach  the  great  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to  a 
future  lite,  that  he  confirmed  this  doctrine  by  the  best- 
attested  miracles,  and  that,  in  the  farther  confirmation  and 
exemplification  of  it,  he  himself  submitted  to  die,  and  ac- 
tually rose  from  the  dead,  which  we  learn  from  the  lour 
Gospels,  is  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity  ;  as  the  know- 
ledge of  this  is  all  that  is  of  much  importance  as  a  motive 
to  a  good  life.  However,  we  are  much  confirmed  in  our 
belief  of  the  history  of  Christ,  by  the  farther  account  of  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  the 
miracles  which  they  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it,  which 
we  have  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  therefore,  is  of 
the  next  importance  to  us  as  Christians.  These  books 
having  all  the  marks  of  authenticity  that  any  books  what- 
ever have,  and  much  stronger  of  the  same  kind  ;  having 
been  all  published  while  the  transactions  they  record  were 
all  recent,  having  never  been  contradicted  by  friends  or 
enemies,  having  been  often  quoted  and  referred  to  by  friends 
and  enemies,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  also  having  been 
copied  and  translated  into  various  languages  in  a  very  early 
period,' they  have  all  the  authority  that  histories  can  have. 

But  besides  this  direct  testimony,  there  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  a  more  indirect  and  subtile  kind,  but,  if  duly 
considered,  highly  satisfactory,  which  these  episties  are  cal- 
culated to  give  us.  Being  as  unquestionably  genuine  as  the 
historical  books,  we  are  enabled  by  them  to  perceive  how 
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the  chief  actors  in  those  transactions  thought  and  felt  in 
their  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  we  can  compare  those 
feelings  with  the  feelings  of  human  nature  as  we  now  ob- 
serve it;  and  therefore,  by  considering  them  in  connexion 
with  the  historical  facts,  we  are  the  better  judges  of  the 
probability  of  the  whole  story. 

Thus,  if  we  could  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
the  Roman  history  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  publication  of 
his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his  friends,  corresponding  with 
the  history  of  their  times,  as  found  in  other  writers,  would 
be  an  abundant  confirmation  of  it.  Evidence  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  from  the  letters  and  private  papers  of  persons 
principally  concerned  in  any  transaction,  is  always  sought 
after,  and  collected  with  care  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
history.  Besides,  it  is  more  easy  to  distinguish  genuine 
letters  than  genuine  history,  as  they  generally  contain  allu- 
sions to  more  particular  circumstances,  with  respect  to 
persons,  times  and  places,  of  which  the  apostolical  epistles, 
especially  those  of  Paul,  are  full ;  so  that  no  person  can 
read  them,  and  have  any  doubt  of  their  being  really  his,  or 
written  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  represents  himself. 
Also,  the  most  important  of  them  being  written  to  whole 
churches,  they  were  carefully  preserved,  till  so  many  copies 
were  taken,  that  their  authenticity  was  placed  beyond  all 
doubt. 

No  unbeliever,  I  am  confident,  has  read  these  letters  with 
due  attention,  as  becomes  historians  and  philosophers.  If 
any  person  can  read  them  attentively,  and  afterwards  think 
either  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Paul,  that  these 
letters  were  not  written  by  him,  or  that  the  facts  he  refers  to 
as  known  to  his  correspondents  were  not  known  to  them, 
(and  these  facts  suppose  and  imply  the  truth  of  Christianity,) 
or  that  those  persons  could  be  deceived  with  respect  to  them, 
he  may  as  well  believe  there  were  never  such  places  as 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  or  Rome,  where  the  Christians  to  whom 
he  wrote  lived.  In  short,  he  must  either  not  be  made  as 
other  men  are,  or  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  reasoning  and  argument. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
Epistles  were  written  long  before  the  publication  of  any  of 
the  gospels,  so  that,  in  fact,  they  are  the  oldest  records  of 
Christianity,  and  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  of  them  was  written,  and  the  general  object 
of  them,  I  shall  treat  them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
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they  were  probably  written,  beginning  with  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  the 
first  of  them. 

I  would  farther  observe,  that  most  of  these  epistles  being 
written  upon  particular  and  pressing  occasions,  and  those 
seemingly  temporary  ones,  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
beins:  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  church  in  all 
ages,  though,  in  fact,  they  are  of  very  great  use,  and  must 
have  been  so  intended  by  Divine  Providence,  and  the  more 
on  account  of  their  appearing  not  to  have  been  so  intended 
by  the  writers;  because  the  writers  not  having  any  distant 
views,  were  not  so  particularly  upon  their  guard,  but  ex- 
pressed their  present  feelings  without  reserve,  as  men 
actually  do  in  letters  written  in  confidence  upon  particular 
occasions,  and  these  epistles  bear  all  the  marks  of  having 
been  so  written. 

Still  less  is  there  any  appearance  of  the  writers  imagining 
themselves  to  be  inspired  in  the  composition  of  these  letters. 
Of  this  the  epistles  themselves  bear  no  trace,  and  in  some 
places  the  apostle  Paul  expressly  disclaims  all  inspiration. 
This,  indeed,  was  quite  needless ;    and   the  idea  of  it  has 
done  great  injury  to  the  proper  evidence  of  Christianity. 
Were  not  the  apostles  men  who  were  naturally  capable  of 
writing  about  what  they  themselves  saw  and  did,  and  of 
expressing  their  own  sentiments  on  the  occasions  on  which 
they  wrote?     They  evidently  were  so.     This  was  quite  suf- 
ficient for  their  purpose,  and  it  could  never  be  the  intention 
of  the  Divine  Being  unnecessarily  to  supersede  the  natural 
use  of  men's  faculties. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  apostles  as  men  writing  in 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  with  their  views  of  things,  we 
are  not  embarrassed  with  any  objections  arising  from  little 
imperfections  in  their  manner  of  writing,  or  with  any  inac- 
curacies that  we  may  perceive  in  their  reasoning:  for  what 
else  could  be  expected  from  men  who  are  not  infallible? 
These  incorrectnesses,  however,  are  of  very  small  conse- 
quence; and  a  conviction,  with  which  every  discerning 
person  must  be  impressed  from  reading  these  epistles,  of  the 
undoubted  zeal  of  the  apostles  in  propagating  the  gospel, 
accompanied  with  the  most  indisputable  marks  of  their 
being  neither  enthusiasts  nor  impostors,  but  plain  sensible 
men,  of  genuine  piety  and  integrity,  of  which  we  see  traces 
every  where,  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  what  they  deemed 
to  be  the  most  important  truth,  sparing  no  labour,  and  avoid- 
ing no  risk,  I  say  the  full  conviction  of  this  must  necessarily 
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interest  every  candid  reader  in  favour  of  Christianity.  If 
any  person  can  rend  these  epistles  with  any  other  feelings, 
it  is  a  proof  that,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  or  really  ima- 
gine, his  grind  is  already,  from  some  cause  or  other,  prepos- 
sessed against  Christianity.  He  has,  in  fact,  some  reason 
for  wishing  it  may  not  he  true;  and  in  that  state  of  mind, 
the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  cannot  have  its  proper 
effect.  That  the  mind  of  man  may  be  in  this  state,  not 
only  with  respect  to  religion,  but  science,  taste,  politics, 
and  civil  history,  we  s«je  continually.  Let  those  persons, 
therefore,  suspect  and  examine  themselves,  but  more  espe- 
cially let  young  persons  be  upon  their  guard  against  any 
thing  that  tends  to  indispose  their  minds  for  embracing 
Christianity.  If  they  be  apprized  what  Christianity  truly 
is,  viz.  the  revelation  of  a  future  life,  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  that  every  thing  else  is  either  of  little  moment," or 
some  corruption  of  genuine  Christianity;  and  if  they  expect 
only  such  evidence  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
as  they  do  admit  with  respect  to  other  histories,  that  is,  the 
evidence  of  competent  witnesses  of  facts,  stronger  indeed, 
and  more  definite,  but  of  the  same  kind,  I  shall  no  more 
doubt  of  their  believing  the  facts  relating  to  Christianity, 
than  they  do  any  others  relating  to  remote  countries  and 
remote  times,  and  the  influence  of  this  Christian  faith, 
Christian  views  and  expectations,  cannot  but  be  most  salu- 
tary and  happy. 


I.  THESSALONIANS. 

In  Acts  xvii.  we  have  an  account  of  Paul's  preaching  the 
gospel  at  Thessalonica.  It  was  in  his  second  apostolical 
progress,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Silas  and  Timothy. 
He  had  visited  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  preached  the 
gospel  in  Galalia,  and  going  over  to  Macedonia,  had  preached 
at  Philippi ;  but  having  been  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Thessalonica,  where  he 
preached  first  to  the  Jews  for  three  sabbaths,  and  then  to 
the  Gentiles.  So  violent,  however,  was  the  persecution 
from  the  Jews  in  this  place,  that  Paul  left  it,  and  going  by 
Berea  came  to  Athens,  from  which  city,  being  anxious  about 
the  new  converts  at  Thessalonica,  he  sent  Timothy  to  them, 
who  brought  him  such  an  account  as  gave  him  great  satis- 
faction.    From  Athens  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  and  being  still 
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anxious  about  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  he  wrote  to  the 
Christians  at  this  place  this  epistle,  in  which  he  encourages 
them  to  stedfastness  in  the  Christian  faith,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with,  both  from  the  Jews 
and  their  own  countrymen.  He  likewise  gives  them  more 
particular  information  concerning  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  which  they  seem  in  some  respects  to  have 
misapprehended. 

This  epistle  was  written  A.  D.  52,*  and  is  therefore  the 
oldest  writing,  of  any  Christian.  Being  undoubtedly  au- 
thentic, and  not  written  after,  but  during  the  time  of  the 
transactions  it  alludes  to,  it  supplies  a  most  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  certainty  of  those  facts  which  necessarily 
imply  the  truth  of  the  whole  Christian  history. 

Chap.  I.  I.  [In  God  the  Father,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.]  That  is,  they  were  distinguished  from  idolatroua 
Gentiles,  which  they  had  been  before,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  see  here,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  how  the  term 
God  is  applied  to  the  Father,  exclusively  of  Christ,  or  any 
other  being.  It  is  a  language  which  would  have  been  highly 
improper,  and  could  never  have  taken  place,  if  Christ,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  had  been  equal  to  the  Father,  in  eternity 
and  all  divine  attributes.  We  see  that,  according  to  the 
apostle,  we  are  to  consider  the  Father  only  as  God,  and 
Christ  as  our  master,  or  teacher,  instructed  and  authorized 
by  God. 

2.  We  see  here  the  practice  of  the  apostles  to  pray  for 
particular  churches  and  persons,  though  the  state  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  persons  was  well  known  to  God,  and 
he  would,  no  doubt,  do  what  was  right  and  fit  with  respect 
to  them.  While  we  are  in  this  imperfect  state,  anxiety 
about  ourselves  and  our  friends  is  unavoidable,  and  to  ex- 
press this  before  God  with  proper  resignation,  is  not  only 
highly  useful  to  us,  promoting  a  habit  of  acknowledging 
God  in  all  our  ways,  but,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  enjoined 
as  proper  to  our  receiving  favours  from  God. 

4.j*  That  is,  you  are  chosen  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of 
God,  or  highly  favoured  by  him,  distinguished  by  the  best 
of  his  gifts,  that  of  the  gospel,  as  the  Jews  were  by  their 
peculiar  dispensation. 

•  See  Michaelix's  **  Introductory  Lectures  to  the  New  Testament,"  fGottingen, 
1750,)  12mo.  1780,  Sect  cxii.  pp.  435—237;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  SOS,  S04;  Dod- 
dridge's Introd. 

t  "  Connect  it  Knowing  your  election,  ye  beloved  of  God,  as  Tkesi.  ii.  13." 
Btza ;  Wetttein  in  Bowyer. 
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PARAPHRASE. 

I  Paul,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  companions,  Sitas 
and  Timothy,  address  this  epistle  to  you  Christians  in  Thes- 
salonica,  who  are  converted  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  the  belief  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  May  you  have  all  the  blessings  which  this 
God,  and  this  gospel,  can  impart  to  you  ! 

I  am  truly  thankful  to  God  in  my  prayers  for  you,   when 
I  consider  how  much  you  have  already  distinguished  your- 
selves by  your  faithful  and  affectionate  labours  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel,  and  by  your  patient  hope  of  the  rewards  of  it. 
This  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  God,   who  has  favoured 
you  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,   the  truth  of  which 
was  not  only  proved  to  you  by  sufficient  arguments,  but  was 
confirmed  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  left  no 
foom  to  doubt  of  its  coming  from  God.     You  know  also 
that  our  conversation  was  agreeable  to  our  profession,  espe- 
cially in  our  labours  and  sufferings  on  your  account.      In 
this  you  have  followed  our  example;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  persecution  you  have  met  with,  the  joy  with  which  you 
have  been  filled,  through  the  participation  of  the  miraculous 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  has  led  you  so  to  behave,  that  you  are  a 
pattern   to  the  churches  in  Macedonia,   which   are  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  even  to  those  in  Achaia,  where  I  now 
am,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  you.    And  not  only  in  those 
countries,  but  in  all  Christian  churches,  your  faith  and  zeal 
are  so  well  known,   (as  if  they  had   been  proclaimed  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,)  that  they  want  no  information  con- 
cerning them  :  for  we  found  them  able  to  inform  us,  when 
we  were  about  to  inform  them,  with  what  readiness  you 
embraced  the  gospel  that  we  preached,  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  you  turned  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  that 
of  the  living  and  true  God,  and  entertained  the  firrnest  be- 
lief that  Christ  will  come  again  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  world,  a  truth  which  had  been  evidenced  by  his  own 
resurrection   to  immortal  life,  and   that  you  will  then  be 
delivered  from  those  punishments  which  God  will  inflict  on 
the  wicked  and  impenitent. 

II.  1.  The  apostle,  having  given  a  general  account  of 
his  planting  the  gospel  among  the  Thessalonians,  and  their 
reception  of  it,  proceeds  to  remind  them  of  his  own  disin- 
terested labours  on  their  account,  in  order  to  engage  their 
attachment  to  that  gospel  which  came  so  well  recommended 
to  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  bear  with  patience  and  cheer- 
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fulness  all  the  trials  to  which  their  adherence  to  it  might 
expose  them:  for  it  was  natural  to  them  to  infer,  though 
he  does  not  make  ihe  inference  for  them,  that  if  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  could  lead  him  to  act  with  that  patience 
and  fortitude,  without  regard  to  his  reputation  or  advantage, 
it  ought  to  induce  them  to  act  with  the  same  heroism. 

2.  It  was  from  Philippic  where  he  had  been  imprisoned, 
that  Paul  went  to  Thessalonica. 

3 — 5.  The  love  of  praise  was  a  great  motive  with  the 
Greek  philosophers,  to  whose  conduct  he  seems  to  allude. 
In  general,  too,  they  made  a  considerable  gain  of  their  dis- 
courses,* and  they  were  far  from  being  free  from  the  impurity 
to  which  the  Heathen  world  was  shamefully  addicted. 

6.  As  the  apostle  elsewhere  observes,  the  workman  is 
woithu  of  his  hire,  and  they  who  preach  the  gospel  have  a 
right  to  live  by  the  gospel ;  but  he  forebore  to  avail  himself 
of  that  right,   tor  the  greater  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 

9.  Both  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth  and  at  JEphesus,  Paul 
had  maintained  himself  by  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker,  and 
probably  he  did  the  same  at  other  places;  while  the  more 
wealthy  and  considerate  churches  at  a  distance  had  sent  him 
occasional  supplies,  as  the  Philippians,  he  says,  did  once 
and  again. 

If  the  most  unquestioned  indications  of  an  upright  mind 
in  this  epistle  be  properly  attended  to,  (and  I  will  venture 
to  say  there  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  any  hypocrite 
writing  in  this  manner,)  and  it  be  compared  with  the  equally 
unquestionable  zeal  of  the  apostle  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  the  marks  of  a  sound  mind  in  conducting  himself  with 
the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  will  be  the  necessary  result.  Let  any 
unbeliever  account  for  the  character,  the  conduct  and  the 
mode  of  writing  of  this  apostle  upon  any  other  supposition, 
if  he  can.  If  any  person  thinks  that  he  can,  I  will  venture 
to  say  he  either  has  not  duly  attended  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, or  has  little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

PARAPHRASE. 

In  writing  to  you,  Thessaionians,  I  have  still  less  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  success  of  my  preaching,  for  you  know  that 
it  was  very  great,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  I  and 
my  companions  met  with  from  the  Jews,  just  before,  at  Phi- 
lippic and  upon  our  first  arrival  among  yourselves.     From 

*  Perhaps  Paul  refers  to  their  disposition  to  flatter,  and  to  their  avarice.  See 
he  Cene,  p.  620. 
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this  circumstance  you  will  naturally  infer  the  purity  of  our 
motives.  And  indeed  it  was  nothing  of  our  own  invention, 
or  that  we  had  any  personal  interest  in,  that  we  taught  you; 
nor  did  we  artfully  go  about  to  gain  you  over  to  any  base 
purpose  of  our  own,  but,  considering  ourselves  as  employed 
by  God  in  a  great  and  important  trust,  our  object  was  not  to 
recommend  ourselves  to  men,  but  to  approve  ourselves  to 
God,  by  whom  we  were  employed,  and  who  knows  the 
heart;  and  we  can  appeal  to  Uod,  and  to  yourselves,  that 
we  did  not  study  to  gain  your  favour,  or  your  wealth  :  for 
as  honour  has  not  been  our  object,  so  neither  has  gain  ; 
though  as  men  employed  in  an  office,  we  had  a  natural  claim 
to  some  emolument  from  it.  But  we  treated  you  with  ten- 
derness, as  a  mother  who  nurses  her  own  children  ;  and  so 
intense  was  our  affection,  that,  together  with  the  gospel, 
we  were  ready  to  risk  even  our  lives  for  your  benefit. 

To  convince  you  of  our  disinterestedness,  you  know  that 
we  laboured  with  our  own  hands  night  and  day,  in  order  to 
maintain  ourselves,  without  being  any  charge  to  you.  With 
respect  to  our  general  conduct,  we  can  call  God  and  you  to 
witness  the  purity  of  it,  that  it  was  truly  pious,  righteous 
and  unexceptionable,  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  our  ex- 
hortation to  engage  you  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  A  father 
could  not  be  more  earnest  with  his  own  children  in  this 
respect,  endeavouring  to  persuade  you  not  only  to  abandon 
your  former  vain  idols,  and  the  impure  rites  annexed  to  that 
worship,  but  to  act  with  propriety  and  dignity,  becoming 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  true  and  living  God,  who  has 
called  you  from  darkness  to  light,  and  made  you  the  subjects 
of  his  glorious  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

II.  13.  The  apostle  having  given  a  short  account  of  his 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Thessalonica,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with  respect  to  it,  proceeds  to 
express  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  such  happy  fruits  of  his 
preaching,  that  his  disciples  there  were  so  soon  capable  not 
only  of  receiving  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  of  acting  up 
to  them,  and  of  bearing  extreme  persecution  on  that  account. 
He  also  expresses  most  eager  desire  to  visit  them  once  more, 
and  considers  their  conversion  as  his  happiness  and  glory. 

The  apostle  here  ascribes  the  happy  effects  of  the  gospel 
upon  the  Thessalonians  not  to  any  immediate  divine  in- 
fluence upon  their  minds,  but  to  the  natural  effect  of  a  belief 
of  its  truth.  It  was  the  mere  word  of  God,  which,  by  its 
natural  power,  worked  so  effectually  in  them.     And  cer- 
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tainly  all  that  is  necessary  to  reform  men's  lives,  and  to  fit 
them  for  a  happy  immortality,  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  and  a  judgment  to  come,  and  that  all 
men  shall  then  receive  according  to  their  works.  Indeed, 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  would  provide  means 
naturally  adapted  to  work  so  favourably  upon  men's  minds, 
if,  after  all,  they  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
required  his  own  supernatural  influence  to  come  in  aid  of 
them,  and  any  influence  of  this  kind  would  be  as  much  a 
miracle  as  raising  the  dead.  Indeed,  they  that  believe  this 
influeuce,  and  depend  upon  it,  represent  mankind  as  actually 
so  dead  in  sins,  as  that  nothing  they  can  do  can  avail  them, 
so  that  their  conversion  is  owing  to  the  sovereign  and  mira- 
culous influence  of  God  upon  their  minds,  operating  when 
and  how  he  pleases,  without  any  aid  from  the  persons  so 
operated  upon.  But  upon  this  plan,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
religion  properly  so  called,  since  motives  and  arguments  to 
excite  men  to  virtue  are  of  no  avail. 

14.  The  Romans  had  not  at  this  time  interfered  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  considering  it  as  a  sect  springing 
up  among  the  Jews,  whom  they  tolerated  every  where. 
But  the  Jews  being  settled  in  every  town  of  note,  and  having 
considerable  influence,  stirred  up  the  Gentiles  to  do  the 
Christians  ill  offices,  and  were  often  the  cause  of  great 
outrages  against  them. 

1.5.  The  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  their  contempt  and 
hatred  of  other  nations,  was  noticed  by  all  the  writers  who 
speak  of  them  ;*  and,  indeed,  we  see  traces  enough  of  it  in 
the  gospel  history.  To  express  this  contempt  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, they  commonly  called  them  dogs,  a.  term  which  our 
Saviour,  to  try  the  faith  of  a  Phoenician  woman,  applied  to 
her,  and  which  it  appears  she  had  been  used  to,  and  was 
not  particularly  offended  at  it.f 

16+  This  was  fully  verified  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  calamities  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  took 
place  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  this  epistle  was  written, 
and  which  have  continued  to  this  day. 

PARAPHRASE. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  you  received  the  gospel,  which 
was  preached  to  you  from  such  distinguished  motives,  with 

•  See  Le.  Clerc ;  Eisner,  (Ohserv.  II.  p.  274,)  in  Doddridge. 
t  See  Mar*  vii.  27,  28,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  175,  176,  on  Matt.  xv.  26,  27. 
t  "  Literally,  hath  overtaken  them,  on  account  of  its  nearness  and  certainty." 
Wakefield. 
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a  just  sense  of  its  divine  origin  and  importance,  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  of  man  ;  containing  truths  that  are  capable 
of  producing  such  a  happy  effect  upon  the  mind.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  you  were  immediately  capable  of  following 
the  noble  example  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  even  of  bearing  such  suffering  from  your  coun- 
trymen on  account  of  the  gospel  as  the  believing  Jews 
suffered  from  theirs;  and  the  malice  of  those  unbelieving 
Jews  has  been  most  inveterate,  having  persecuted  unto  death 
their  own  former  prophets,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  us 
his  followers.  In  this  they  shew  themselves  to  be  the 
enemies  of  God  whose  messengers  we  are,  and  their  pride, 
and  their  hatred  of  all  other  nations  besides  themselves,  are 
notorious. 

What  more  particularly  excites  their  jealousy  and  rage, 
is  our  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  it.  This  fills  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity,  and  accordingly  the  wrath  of  God  is  coming  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost. 

It  has  not  been  for  want  of  the  most  intense  affection 
for  you  that  I  have  not  visited  you  again,  notwithstanding 
I  have  not  been  long  absent,  and  this  absence  has  been  only 
in  body,  and  not  with  respect  to  my  mind  ;  for  you  are 
continually  in  my  thoughts  ;  and  my  wishes  to  be  with  you 
cannot  rise  higher  than  they  do.  I  would  have  been  with 
you  in  person  several  times  during  this  my  absence,  but  one 
adversary  or  other  has  prevented  me.  For,  indeed,  what 
greater  object  have  I  in  this  world  than  you,  who  have  been 
my  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  ?  There  is  nothing 
that  I  more  rejoice  in  the  hope  of,  there  is  nothing  that  1 
shall  more  glory  in,  as  if  it  were  a  crown  put  upon  my  head, 
than  to  present  you  to  our  common  Lord,  as  my  converts, 
and  his  disciples,  at  his  second  coming.  This  will  be  the 
consummation  of  my  glory  and  happiness. 

III.  1,2.  The  apostle  continues  to  express  the  anxiety 
he  felt  on  account  of  the  severe  trials  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  Thessalonica  were  exposed,  and  his  earnest  desire 
to  see  them,  that  he  might  farther  confirm  them  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

3.  We  see  that,  in  those  early  ages,  men  were  not  tempted 
by  any  honours  or  emoluments  of  this  life.  They  were 
apprized  that  they  were  not  to  expect  any  advantage  from 
the  scheme,  in  this  world,  but  that  all  their  hopes  of  reward 
were  to  be  in  another.  Now  what  could  induce  men,  in 
the  cool  possession  of  themselves,  as  the  apostles  evidently 
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were,  and  thousands  of  others,  naturally  lovers  of  life,  and 
of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  it,  as  well  as  other  men, 
to  entertain  these  great  and  distant  prospects,  and  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  else  to  them,  but  the  most  well-grounded  faith 
in  the  gospel,  or  such  evidence  as  could  not  but  command 
the  assent  of  unprejudiced  men  in  their  circumstances,  who 
had  every  possible  opportunity  of  judging,  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  satisfy  us.  For  we  have  no  other  ground 
of  faith  in  facts  of  ancient  date. 

8.  That  is,  they  live  to  purpose,  enjoy  life,  and  are 
happy.* 

11.  We  see  here,  as  upon  all  occasions,  that  the  title  of 
God  is  appropriated  to  the  Father,  and  that  Christ  is  not 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  God, 
as  much  as  any  other  man  can  be.  And  though  they  are 
here  joined  together,  it  is  by  no  means  a  proper  example  of 
prayer  to  Christ;  but  as  all  power  is  given  to  Christ  with 
respect  to  his  church,  and  he  frequently  appeared  to  Paul, 
and  directed  the  course  of  his  apostolical  journeys,-!*  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  desire  that  he  might  have  the  same  di- 
rection to  go  where  he  wished  himself. 

13.  We  see  here  the  great  end  of  our  faith  in  the  gospel. 
It  is  to  be  approved  before  God  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Nothing  short  of  this  is  ever  held  out  to  Christians  as  the 
object  of  their  faith  and  hope.  We  have  no  reward  but  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  as  will  farther  appear  in  this  very 
epistle  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  are  said  to  sleep  in  Jesus, 
or  in  sure  expectation  of  his  coming  to  raise  the  dead  and 
judge  the  world,  our  life  [Col.  iii.  3,  4]  being,  as  it  were, 
"  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  that  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shall  appear,  then  (but  not  before)  we  also  may  appear  with 
him  in  glory/* 

PARAPHRASE. 

Being,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  for  you,  on  account 
of  the  trying  situation  in  which  I  left  you,  I  chose  to  remain 
at  Athens,%  where  I  had  no  friends  or  acquaintance,  and 
sent  my  fellow-labourer,  Timothy,  to  assist  and  encourage 
you,  and  especially  to  admonish  you  that  the  persecution 
which  hath  befallen  you,  though  grievous,  was  nothing  that 
you  ought  to  be  surprised  or  much  concerned  at,  as  you 

*  *  Nous  ressentons  du  plaisir  k  vivre,  car  ce  n'  est  pas  vivre  que  de  vivre  dans 
la  tristesse."     Le  Clerc. 

t  See  Acts  xxii.  17,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  485 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9 ;  Impr.  Vers. 
X  See  Acts  xvii.  16,  Vol.  XI II.  p.  461. 
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had  been  fully  apprized  of  it  by  us,  and  had  seen  myself 
and  my  companions  exposed  to  it;  and  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
for  the  best  reasons,  that  his  church  should  bear  it.  When 
I  was  with  you,  1  plainly  foretold  what  has  come  to  pass 
in  this  respect. 

I  was,  however,  anxious  and  uncertain  about  the  event, 
lest  by  some  means  or  other  you  should  have  been  induced 
to  abandon  your  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  all  our  past  labour 
in  preaching  to  you  had  been  lost.  But  when  I  was  in- 
formed by  Timothy  on  his  return  that  you  continued  sted- 
fast  in  the  faith,  in  love  to  the  brethren,  and  also  in  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  myself,  it  gave  me  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  1  was  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  bear 
up  under  all  my  own  difficulties  in  the  farther  propagation 
of  the  gospel  :  for  my  happiness  consists  in  the  success  of 
my  labours  with  you  and  others.  I  am  therefore  truly 
thankful  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good,  for  the  joy  I  have 
on  your  account;  and  I  continue  earnest  in  my  prayers 
to  have  another  opportunity  of  visiting  you,  and  giving  you 
whatever  exhortation  and  instruction  you  may  still  want. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  his  church,  that  I  should  come  into  your  parts  again. 
But  whether  1  return  or  not,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  and  prayer, 
that  what  you  do  know  of  the  gospel  may  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  most  happy  effects,  especially  of  increasing  your 
love  to  one  another,  and  to  all  mankind,  that  it  may  equal 
that  which  I  have  towards  you;  and,  that  you  may,  in  all 
respects,  approve  yourselves  unto  God,  even  the  Father, 
and  be  presented  spotless,  at  the  glorious  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  attended  by  the  angels  of  God,  and  all 
his  faithful  disciples,  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  1.  The  apostle  having  sufficiently  expressed  his 
general  good  opinion  of  the  Tliessalonians,  and  his  anxiety 
about  their  welfare,  proceeds  to  give  them  such  instructions 
and  advice  as  he  apprehended  they  more  particularly  stood 
in  need  of.  These  respected  that  open  lewdness  in  which 
the  Heathens  in  general,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Thes- 
salonians  in  particular,  lived  ;  the  obligation  to  labour  rather 
than  to  be  burthensome  to  others,  and  a  caution  with  re- 
spect to  those  dismal  lamentations  which  the  Heathens  in 
general  made  over  their  dead,  which  gives  him  occasion  to 
explain  himself  with  respect  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection. 
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3.  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  pure  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  have  no  idea  of  the  abominable 
licentiousness  of  the  Heathens,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
The  philosophers  themselves  went  no  farther  than  to  con- 
demn adultery  and  fornication,  with  free-born  women.  The 
use  of  prostitutes,  and  of  female  slaves,  was  rather  encou- 
raged, and  the  most  horrid  excesses,  and  even  unnatural 
pollutions,  were  practised  in  their  religious  rites  themselves,, 
as  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  those 
times  well  know.  The  Heathens  even  thought  it  necessary 
to  allow  such  practices  in  the  rites  of  their  religion,  as  they 
discouraged  upon  other  occasions.  As  the  apostle  says,, 
\Ephes.  v.  12,]  "  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  they  do  in  secret,"  that  is,  in  the  most  secret  rites 
or  mysteries,  as  they  were  called,  of  their  religion.  In  Egypt,, 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  was  necessary  for  the  fertilizing 
of  the  country,  was  thought  to  depend  upon  certain  prac- 
tices used  by  a  set  of  priests  maintained  for  that  purpose, 
which  are  justly  punished  with  death  in  this  country. 
Constantine  the  Great  abolished  this  horrid  custom,  and, 
to  the  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  the  Heathens,  the  Nile  was 
found  to  rise  to  its  proper  height  without  that  ceremony,* 
while  the  Christians  as  naturally  imagined  that  it  rose 
better  than  ever. 

Without  revelation,  men  would  not  naturally  consider 
any  thing  as  a  vice  which  had  no  obvious  ill  consequences 
with  respect  to  society;  and  as  to  that  purity  of  mind,  and 
dignity  of  sentiment,  which  is  the  perfection  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  which  is  debased  by  voluptuousness  and  criminal 
pleasures,  they  had  no  idea  of  it,  and  were  not  solicitous 
about  it.  But  as  the  apostle  observes,  fleshly  lusts  war 
against  the  soul,  and  debase  the  mind.  It  is,  however,  the 
utter  and  manifest  inconsistency  of  these  vices  with  the 
Christian  character  that  gives  many  persons  of  the  present 
age  a  dislike  to  it.  For,  in  these  respects,  the  maxims  of 
modern  unbelievers  are  as  loose  as  those  of  the  ancients. 

6.  As  the  apostle  is  treating  of  lewdness,  both  before  and 
after  this  verse,  it  is  probable  that  this  should  be  so  trans- 
lated as  to  refer  to  the  crime  of  adultery,  by  which  others 
are  injured. f  and  instead  of  any  matter,  it  should  be  this 
matter,  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  thing  of  which  I  am  now 
treating.}: 

•  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  279.  t  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  683—685. 

%  See  a  proposed  transposition  of  vers.  6,  7,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  pp.  60,  61. 
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We  may  be  surprised  that  the  apostle  should  think  it 
necessary  to  animadvert  at  all  upon  such  vices  as  are  recited 
in  this  address  to  Christians;  but  till  men  were  apprized 
of  the  purity  or*  the  Christian  precepts,  they  had  no  idea  of 
much  blame  in  very  gross  vices.  You  will  see  marks  of 
this  in  many  of  the  epistles,  in  which  such  exhortations 
are  repeated.  But  in  a  short  time  after,  such  things  were 
not  heard  of  among  Christians.  It  is  proper  that  these 
things  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of 
the  value  of  Christianity,  how  great  a  blessing  it  has  been 
to  mankind,  in  a  moral  respect,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
lightly  of  it.  VV^e  owe  to  it  both  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  proper  means  of  preparing  for  it. 

11.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  idle  persons,  more  dis- 
posed to  talk  about  religion  than  to  practise  it,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  remarkably  liberal  disposition  of  the  richer 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  to  neglect  their  own  business, 
and  live  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  are  too  many 
persons  of  this  disposition  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times. 
This  the  apostle  very  justly  and  severely  reproves,  and 
indeed  his  own  example  in  this  very  case  carries  a  still 
stronger  reproof  along  with  it. 

12.  [Honestly.]  Reputably. 

PARAPHRASE. 

As  you  have  been  fully  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
great  object  of  the  gospel,  viz.  holiness  in  heart  and  life,  as 
the  only  method  of  recommending  you  to  God,  I  most 
earnestly  intreat  you,  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
that  you  strictly  conform  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  make 
greater  proficiency  in  it  daily.  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
what  precepts  and  instructions  I  gave  you,  as  necessary  to 
be  observed  by  all  Christians,  and  especially  that  you  should 
abstain  from  all  kinds  of  lewdness,  to  which  your  Heathen 
neighbours  are  peculiarly  addicted ;  that  you  should  in  all 
respects  preserve  yourselves  pure,  as  if  you  were  vessels 
appropriated  to  sacred  uses,  and  not  live  in  such  licentious- 
ness as  the  Heathens,  who  are  strangers  to  the  true  God 
and  the  precepts  of  a  pure  religion,  without  scruple  indulge 
themselves  in  ;  especially  that  you  should  abstain  from  such 
criminal  indulgences  as  would  injure  others,  because  such 
persons  shall  not  escape  the  righteous  judgments  of  God, 
concerning  which  I  have  given  you  repeated  warnings. 
The  object  of  our  religion  is  holiness,  and  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  impure  rites  and  practices  of  the  Heathen  worship. 
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To  disregard  these  pure  precepts,  therefore,  is  to  despise 
not  man  but  God,  who,  by  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  hath 
confirmed  to  us  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

With  respect  to  another  article  of  Christian  virtue,  viz. 
brotherly  love,  I  have  no  occasion  to  give  you  particular 
instructions;  for  you  both  know,  and  have  observed,  the 
precepts  which  God  hath  equally  written  on  your  hearts, 
and  taught  you  in  the  gospel  on  that  subject;  and  your 
brethren  in  Macedonia  have  been  in  an  especial  manner  the 
objects  of  your  kindness,  though  there  is  room  to  exert 
yourselves  still  more  in  this  respect.  But  I  would  have 
those  who  have  been  relieved  by  the  benefactions  of  the 
richer  sort  among  you,  not  to  be  unnecessarily  troublesome 
to  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  as  I  taught  you  both  by'precept  and  example  ; 
that  the  character  of  Christians  may  not  suffer,  but  appear 
respectable  to  your  unconverted  neighbours,  and  also  that 
you  may  always  have  a  resource  within  yourselves  against 
want,  without  depending  upon  others. 

IV.  13.  The  apostle  having  given  the  Thessalonians 
proper  advice  with  respect  to  those  impurities  to  which  they 
had  been  addicted  in  their  Heathen  state,  and  the  obligation 
to  labour,  so  as  to  avoid  a  life  of  idleness,  and  a  mean  de- 
pendence upon  others,  proceeds  to  give  them  some  advice 
concerning  those  dismal  bowlings  and  lamentations  which 
the  Heathens  usually  made  over  their  dead,  and  which  did 
not  become  Christians,  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection, of  which  he  here  reminds  them,  and  concerning 
which  he  gives  them  some  more  particular  information. 

The  apostle  compares  the  state  of  death  to  that  of  sleep, 
which,  when  it  is  sound,  is  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility, 
undisturbed  by  pleasing  or  by  painful  sensations. 

14.*  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  all  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  when  it  was  the  belief  of  all  the  Pharisees,  and  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  though  they  had  fallen  into 
some  mistakes  with  respect  to  it.  They  also  considered  it 
as  having  been  the  belief  of  their  ancestors  in  remote  ages. 
Our  Saviour  himself  evidently  considered  it  in  the  same 

*  "  Dieu  ressuscitera  par  J.  C.  ceux  qui  scront  morts  et  les  amenera  avec  lui." 
Le  Clerc.  "  Them  which  sleep  God  will  bring,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  with 
him."  Bowyer.  l-'or  m  umntomon  sense  of  (his  passage,  as  entirely  "  concerning 
the  spiritually  dead,"  see  a  "  Paraphrase  on  1  Thais,  iv.  13,  to  the  end;  v.  1— .12," 
Cappes  Crit.  Rem.  1802,  [I,  pp.  2*9 — 270. 
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light,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
otherwise,  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  accounting  for 
the  little  mention  that  is  made  of  it,  or  the  little  or  no 
reference  that  is  made  to  it,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. As  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  a  resurrection  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  man,  and  what  the  Heathen 
philosophers  had  no  idea  of,*  and  what  their  peculiar  tenet 
concerning  a  separate  soul  would  lead  them  off  from,  it  must 
have  been  communicated  by  God  to  mankind,  in  some  very 
early  period  of  the  world,  probably  prior  to  the  Mosaic 
institution,  or  even  to  the  flood,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
record  of  it  is  not  extant,  though  the  effects  of  it  remained. 
But  when  this  doctrine  was  corrupted,  as  it  was  among  the 
Jews,  and  was  destined  by  God  to  be  communicated  to  all 
mankind,  it  was  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  propriety 
that  he  not  only  made  a  fresh  discovery  of  it,  but  also  ex- 
emplified it  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  great  preacher  of 
this  most  important  doctrine,  in  order  to  give  mankind  the 
fullest  assurance  of  this  great  event.  The  translation  of 
Enoch,  supposing  him  to  have  preached  the  same  doctrine, 
would,  no  doubt,  give  men  a  knowledge  of  another  life  and 
state,  and  might  convince  them  that  God  could  make  men 
immortal,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  fall;  but  the 
resurrection  of  a  man  to  immortal  life  after  a  state  of  un- 
questionable death,  was  calculated  to  give  men,  who  ex- 
pected to  die  themselves,  much  more  complete  satisfaction 
with  respect  to  the  same  thing. 

\&tf  17-  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  apostle,  in  com- 
forting these  Thessalonians  with  respect  to  their  departed 
friends,  makes  no  mention  of  any  happiness  that  they 
enjoyed  in  a  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
though  it  be  a  topic  of  consolation  that  is  never  overlooked 
by  those  who  believe  in  that  state,  and  indeed  is  unavoid- 
able. It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  concluded  that  the  apostle 
knew  of  no  such  state,  but  thought  that,  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  Scripture  on  all  other  occasions,  death  was  a  state 
of  mere  insensibility  ;  and  that  the  great  hope  of  the  gospel 
was  the  return  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  raise  the  virtuous 
dead  to  a  state  of  life  and  happiness.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  the  dead  being  supremely  happy,  and  continuing  to  be 

*  See  HaUett,  I.  pp.  208 — 300. 

t  Vtr.  16.  "  Le  seigneur  lui-meme,  lors  que  le  signal  en  aura  ete  donne,  par  la 
voix  d'  un  archange,  et  par  un  trompette  de  Dieu,  descendra  du  ciel."  Le  Clere. 
"  Le  mot  de  1' original  signifie  proprement  le  signal  que  Ton  donnoit  aux  rameurs, 
afin  qu'  ils  commen^assent  a  raiuer  ensemble."    Ibid. 
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so  till  the  resurrection,  it  would  have  been  so  far  from 
being  necessary  to  inform  them  that  those  who  should  be 
alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  would  have  no  advantage  over 
those  who  had  been  dead,  that  these  would  have  had  a  great 
and  manifest  advantage  over  their  brethren,  having  enjoyed 
the  greatest  happiness,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
many  ages  before  them.  All  that  the  apostle  was  able  to 
say  was,  that  they  who  are  now  dead  shall  not  be,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  who  shall  be  alive, 
because  they  would  be  raised  to  immortal  life  before  any 
change  should  take  place  in  the  living.* 

18.  This  is  abundant  consolation.  It  may,  indeed,  appear 
more  desirable  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness  imme- 
diately after  death;  and  this  may  be  a  reason  why  Chris- 
tians are  so  ready  to  adopt  this  opinion.  But  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  happiness  that  God  promises  us,  and 
which  will  be  revealed  in  due  time,  viz.  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

I  would  observe  that  the  phrase  being  with  the  Lord  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  state  after  the  resurrection.  It  is  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  not  before,  that  any 
persons  are  said  to  be  with  him.-f  Agreeably  to  this,  our 
Lord  himself  says  to  his  apostles,  /  shall  come  again  and 
take  you  to  myself  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also. 

PARAPHRASE. 

The  most  important  advice  and  instructions  that  I  have 
to  give  you,  relate  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  the  grief 
you  express  for  them.  In  this  respect  you  ought  to  differ 
from  the  Heathens,  with  whom  it  is  very  natural  to  make 
dismal  lamentations  over  the  dead,  since  they  have  no  hope 
of  ever  seeing  them  again.  But  if  we  believe  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  us 
by  that  of  Christ  himself,  we  believe  not  Only  in  his  resur- 
rection, but  that  all  Christians  will  rise  again,  and  that 
Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will  collect  them  all  together, 
and  appear  along  with  them. 

I  must  also  inform  you  of  what  I  learned  from  Christ 
himself,  that  they  who  shall  be  alive  at  his  second  coming, 
and  who  therefore  will  not  die  at  all,  shall,  nevertheless, 
have  no  advantage  over  those  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
death  ;   which  being  only  a  temporary  thing,   you  ought 

*   Sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  355,  357. 

t  Sec  Mede,  (ou  vers.  16—18,)  pp.  519,  775,  776 ;  Impr.  Vert,  on  ver.  18. 
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rather  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  sleep  ;  for  upon  the  appearing 
of  Christ  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  accompanied  by  angels, 
proclaiming  his  approach  with  joyful  acclamations,  as  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  his  first  care  and  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  of  his  faithful  followers  who  shall  then  be 
in  a  state  of  death,  and  that  he  will  first  exert  his  miraculous 
power  In  raising  them  to  life.  After  this  great  event  in  their 
favour,  and  not  before,  they  who  shall  be  then  alive  will  be 
changed,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  the  same  state  with  those 
who  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal ;  and,  joining  those  who  had  been  dead,  shall  be 
caught  up  into  the  clouds,  as  our  Lord  himself  was,  and 
meet  him  there.  After  this,  we  shall  all,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  be  with  him,  and  be  happy  with  him  for  ever.  Where- 
fore give  not  way  to  the  doleful  lamentations  of  the  Hea- 
thens, but  comfort  one  another  as  becomes  Christians,  with 
these  important  considerations. 

V.  The  apostle  having  given  the  Thessalonians  the  most 
important  information  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  happiness  that  is  reserved  for  all  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ  after  death,  now  proceeds  to  exhort 
them  to  such  Christian  duties  as  were  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  that  great  event. 

2.#  Of  this  our  Lord  himself  had  given  repeated  and 
express  intimation,  both  by  parables,  and  the  most  solemn 
assurances  and  admonitions. 

4 — 6.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  often  compared  to  light 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  vice  and  ignorance  to  dark?iess.  On 
this  idea  the  apostle  here  founds  a  little  allegory,  comparing 
Christians  to  men  awake,  and  standing  upon  guard,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  in  darkness,  careless,  asleep,  or  even 
drunken,  as  persons  are  apt  to  be  in  the  night. 

8.  Soldiers  upon  watch  are  always  armed,  and  therefore 
a  Christian  should  put  on  his  armour,  to  which  the  apostle 
compares  the  faith  and  virtues  of  Christianity,  which  are 
our  defence  in  what  the  apostle  calls  the  Christian  warfare. 

9.  Here  the  apostle  alludes  perhaps  to  the  saying  of  our 
Lord,  [John  iii.  17,]  God  sent  not  his  son  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved. 

10.  That  is,  whether  we  shall  be  alive,  or  dead,  at  his 
coming. 

•  See  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  "  Two  elegant  "and  very  apposite  comparisons  are  joined 
together,  more  forcibly  and  fully  to  represent  the  suddenness  of  our  Saviour's 
coming."     Blaekwall,  (on  vert.  2,  3,)  Sacr.  Clat.  I.  p.  209-     See  Doddridge. 
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12.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  officers  were  at 
this  time  appointed  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  There 
could  be  no  occasion  for  this,  till  a  church  consisted  of  many 
members,  and  was  well  established.  The  apostle,  therefore, 
probably  referred  to  such  extraordinary  teachers  as  Timothy, 
and  others,  whom  he  had  left  with  them,  and  occasionally 
sent  to  them. 

PARAPHRASE. 

As  to  the  precise  time  when  Christ  shall  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  judge  the  world,  I  have  no  occasion  to  inform 
you  that  we  are  wisely  left  in  ignorance  of  it,  except  that 
we  are  in  general  apprized  that  it  will  be  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night.  When  the 
vicious  and  dissolute  part  of  mankind  shall  expect  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  peace,  utter  destruction  shall  come  upon 
them,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  able  to  escape,  than  a  woman 
with  child,  the  pains  of  labour. 

But  you,  my  Christian  brethren,  are  so  well  apprized  of 
this,  that  this  great  day  can  never  overtake  you  in  this 
manner.  We,  who  are  enlightened  by  the  gospel,  and,  as  it 
were,  live  in  its  open  daylight,  are  not  liable  to  those  sur- 
prises which  come  in  the  night.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  pass 
our  time  in  sleep  and  unconcern,  but  let  us  be  vigilant,  as 
soldiers  upon  guard.  This  state  of  drowsiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  drunkenness,  is  incident  to  persons  in  the  night 
only.  We,  therefore,  who  call  ourselves  the  children  of 
the  day^  should  watch,  and  be  sober,  like  armed  sentinels 
upon  duty,  having  for  a  breast-plate  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
with  love  to  all  mankind,  and  for  an  helmet  the  glorious 
hope  that  is  set  before  us  ;  for  the  end  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
profession  of  which  we  are  called,  is  not  the  judgment  of 
God  due  to  sin,  which  we  have  forsaken,  but  everlasting 
life.  Christ  died  to  deliver  us  from  all  iniquity,  that 
whether  we  be  alive  at  his  second  coming,  or  in  a  state  of 
death,  we  may  live  for  ever  with  him.  Let  us  therefore 
comfort  one  another,  and  promote  our  common  edification, 
as  I  doubt  not  you  do. 

More  especially,  let  me  exhort  you  to  shew  particular 
respect  to  those  who  labour  to  instruct  and  admonish  you 
in  the  principles  and  duties  of  the  gospel,  to  esteem  them 
for  their  labours,  and  likewise  that  you  live  in  peace  among 
yourselves. 

We  exhort  you  to  warn  those  whose  behaviour  is  irre- 
gular, comfort  the  timid,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  exercise 
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the  greatest  patience  and  forbearance  towards  all  persons ; 
and  especially,  as  becomes  Christians,  entertain  no  malice 
or  revenge,  and  never  return  evil  for  evil,  but  always  do  good, 
and  this  not  to  Christians  only,  but  to  all  men. 

V.  The  apostle  concludes  this  excellent  epistle  with  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  advices,  delivered  in  a  very  concise 
manner,  so  that  they  might  be  easily  retained  in  memory, 
and  make  a  strong  impression  upon  it. 

17.  That  is,  at  all  proper  and  stated  times.  Thus  the  con- 
tinued burnt- off '< ring  under  the  law,  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
every  morning  and  evening,*  and  not  that  there  was  no  in- 
termission in  offering  them.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  pray  without  ceasing,  viz.  by  preserving  upon  our 
minds  an  habitual  sense  of  God,  as  present  with  us,  which 
it  is  our  duty,  and  great  happiness,  to  cultivate.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  religious  temper  and  character;  but  to  pray 
always  in  any  other  sense,  is  impossible,  and  the  attempt 
would  interfere  with  the  most  important  duties  of  life. 

19.  The  Holy  Spirit  having  descended  upon  the  first 
Christians,  accompanied  with  an  appearance  of  flames  of 
fire,  gives  a  propriety  to  this  figure  of  quenching  it,i  meaning 
the  doing  any  thing  that  unfits  a  person  for  cherishing,  or 
keeping  up  this  holy  flame,  either  by  an  irregular,  improper 
use  of  spiritual  gifts,  or  by  any  thing  sinful  in  a  man's  temper 
and  conduct. 

29.  Exhortations  are  called  prophecyings  as  well  as  fore- 
telling things  to  come.  The  ancient  prophets  were  teachers 
of  righteousness,  and  whatever  was  delivered  by  them  in  the 
name  of  God,  whether  an  admonition,  or  a  prophecy  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  thence  usually  termed  a  prophecy ;  and 
the  Christian  preachers  not  having  the  eloquence  of  the 
Heathen  orators,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  despised  on 
that  account.  That  the  preaching  of  Paul  himself  was 
despised,  he  himself  sufficiently  informs  us.  But  he  says 
that,  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  God  saved  those 
who  believed. 

22.  That  is,  every  kind  of  evil,  or  what  may  lead  to  evil. 
The  former  is  probably  the  better  sense. J 

23.  By  peace  was  meant  all  happiness,  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  customary  salutation' 
among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  people  of  the  East  in  gene- 

*  Doddridge.  t  See  Lord  Barrington  in  Doddridge. 

X  Od  vert.  19—21,  see  Lardner,  XI.  pp.  165—167. 
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ral,  even  to  this  day,  is  peace  be  with  you.  God  therefore 
being  called  the  God  of  peace,  is  thereby  considered  as  the 
author  of  all  good,  or  happiness. 

[Spirit  and  soul  and  body.]  Here  the  apostle  probably 
alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  division  of  man  by 
the  Greek  philosophers,*  but  does  not  imply  the  truth  of 
that  system,  much  less  that  these  three  parts  of  the  body,  the 
soul,  or  the  spirit,  were  each  capable  of  a  separate  subsistence. 
By  the  soul,  they  meant  the  sensitive  faculties  of  man,  such 
as  are  necessary  to  animal  life  ;  and  by  the  spirit,  the  mental 
powers,  or  the  higher  principles  of  a  rational  nature.  What 
the  apostle  meant  was,  that  whatever  man  be,  or  of  whatever 
he  consist,  all  his  powers  and  faculties  should  be  consecrated 
to  God.  This  language  of  the  apostle  will  no  more  authorize 
us  to  suppose  that  the  soul,  or  the  spirit,  can  subsist  without 
the  body,  than  that  what  is  here  called  soul,  can  subsist 
without  the  spirit,  or  the  spirit  without  the  soul. 

26.  That  is,  according  to  the  customary  solemn  and 
affectionate  salutations  in  those  times. 

27.  This  is  a  most  solemn  form  of  adjuration,  as  oaths 
were  administered  in  those  times,  when  the  words  consti- 
tuting the  oath,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  affirmation, 
were  not  pronounced  by  the  person  to  whom  the  oath  was 
administered,  but  by  the  person  who  administered  it.  To 
answer  to  this  solemn  form  of  adjuration  was  to  take  the 
oath,  as  our  Saviour  did,  when  the  high-priest  adjured  him 
by  the  living  God.  Oaths,  therefore,  or  solemn  appeals  to 
God,  are  not  improper  on  solemn  occasions,  even  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Notwithstanding  the  tribulation  which  you  have  been 
called  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  avail  yourselves 
of  the  consolations  which  it  supplies,  and  rejoice  continu- 
ally in  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  reward  which  it  insures 
to  you. 

Neglect  not  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer  at  the 
stated  times  for  it. 

From  a  full  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  God  respecting 
you  in  all  his  appointments,  be  thankful  for  every  thing  and 
for  every  occurrence  ;  for  this  disposition  of  mind  God,  who 
has  favoured  you  with  the  gift  of  the  gospel,  requires  of  you. 

More  particularly,  cherish  that  temper  of  mind  which  is 

*  See  Hattett,  I.  pp.  89,  40  j  Doddridge. 
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most  favourable  to  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  you  have 
been  distinguished.  Preserve  yourselves  as  the  unpolluted 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Despise  not  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  your  assemblies,  though 
they  be  destitute  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
orators,  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed.  At  the  same 
time,  receive  no  manner  of  doctrine  without  proper  examina- 
tion ;  but,  after  proper  inquiry,  adhere  to  every  thing  that  is 
solid  and  right,  and  reject  every  thing  that  is  evil  of  every 
kind,  and  in  every  degree  ;*  and  may  God,  the  author  of  all 
good,  impart  to  you  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  thereby  sanc- 
tify you,  or  render  you  fit  for  himself:  and  may  all  your 
powers  and  faculties  be  ever  employed  in  the  best  manner, 
that  you  may  be  preserved  blameless,  and  without  spot,  till 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Be  assured 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  God  to  this 
good  end  ;  for  this  is  the  great  object  of  the  gospel  which  he 
has  vouchsafed  to  you. 

As  I  and  my  companions  continually  pray  for  you,  do  you 
also  pray  for  us,  and  salute  all  the  brethren  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  for  us  all. 

I  strictly  charge  and  adjure  you,  that  you  cause  this  epistle 
to  be  read  to  all  the  disciples  in  your  city,t  and  I  conclude 
with  sincerely  wishing  you  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

*  "  Such  Christians  as  discourage  inquiry  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  dis- 
parage their  religion  or  their  judgment.  They  give  men  ground  of  suspicion,  that 
the  Christian  religion  will  not  bear  examination;  or  that  they  do  not  know  it  to 
be  so  excellent,  and  so  well-founded,  as  it  is:  for  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their 
religion  is  true  and  excellent,  and  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  why  are  they 
afraid  it  should  be  tried  and  examined  ?  If  it  have  those  properties,  it  must  be  the 
more  respected,  the  more  it  is  examined  and  considered.  I  would  therefore  humbly 
recommend  to  those  persons  for  their  improvement  the  observation  of  the  apostle's 
precepts,  (1  Tliess.  v.  21,  22,1  Prove  all  things:  holdfast  that  which  is  good:  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil:  that  is,  examine  all  things  that  are  proposed  to  you; 
embrace  that  which  is  good,  arid  reject  every  thing  that  is  evil."  Lardner,  III. 
p'64. 

Dr.  L.  had  before  remarked,  (in  1729,  on  the  prosecution  of  Woolston,)  that  a 
"  victory  obtained  upon  the  ground  of  argument  and  persuasion  alone,  by  writing 
and  discourse,  will  be  honourable  to  us  and  our  religion. — But  a  victory  secured 
by  mere  authority  is  no  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  defeat. — Will  any  serious  and 
sensible  Christian,  in  the  view  of  a  future  judgment,  undertake  to  answer  for  the 
damage  thereby  brought  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Saviour,  the  meek  and  patient 
Jesus;  as  meek  in  his  principles  as  in  the  example  he  has  bequeathed  us."  Ibid. 
XI.  pp.  5,  6.     See  also  Life,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  cxv. — exxiii. 

t  Ver.  27.  "  It  is  likely,  that,  from  the  beginning,  all  Christian  assemblies  had 
readings  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul,  knowing  the  plenitude 
of  the  apostolical  commission,  now  demands  the  same  respect  to  be  paid  to  his 
writings  with  those  of  the  ancient  prophets.  This  is  a  direction  fit  to  be  inserted 
id  the  first  epistle  written  by  him."     Ibid.  VI.  p.  304. 
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II.  THESSALONIANS. 

Chap.  I.  This  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  not  many  months  after  the  former, 
viz.  A.  D.  52,*  while  the  apostle  continued  at  Corinth,  still 
accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Silas,  or  Silvanus.^  He  ap- 
pears to  have  received  a  favourable  account  of  the  reception 
of  his  former  letter,  but  withal  saw  reason  to -write  another, 
in  order  to  give  the  members  of  this  new  church  some  farther 
admonitions  and  informations  concerning  some  mistakes 
they  were  still  under,  and  to  enforce  such  articles  in  his 
former  advices  as  they  had  not  given  sufficient  attention  to. 

2.  It  cannot  but  be  observed,  that  in  the  usual  tenor  of 
Scripture  language,  God  and  Christ  are  carefully  distin- 
guished, the  appellation  of  God  being  given  to  the  Father 
only,  exclusively  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  all  other  beings. 

5.  The  maxims  of  God's  moral  government  being  well- 
known  to  these  Christians,  they  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
which  could  not  with  propriety  be  made  in  this  world,  would 
be  made  in  another. 

7.  We  see  here,  as  in  the  former  epistle,  that  these  per- 
secuted Christians  are  referred  for  their  reward,  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  to  raise  the  dead  and  to  judge  the 
world.  No  hint  is  given  them  of  any  recompence  between 
the  time  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  which  the  apostle 
could  never  have  overlooked,  if  he  had  known  of  any  such 
state. 

9.  These  terms,  literally  interpreted,  would  imply  that  the 
wicked  are  to  be  finally  destroyed,  and  an  end  put  to  their 
existence.  But  the  term  destruction  is  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  calamity  in  general,  and  such  as  has  its 
period;  and  if  the  wicked  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  con- 
tinue to  exist,  it  is  not  possible,  unless  the  constitution  of 
their  natures  be  entirely  changed,  but  that  their  sufferings 
will,  in  length  of  time,  work  a  favourable  change  in  the  state 
of  their  minds,  so  that  after  an  adequate  punishment,  their 
sufferings  may  be  remitted,  though  it  is  probable  they  will 
never  acquire  that  state  of  glory  in  which  the  virtuous  will 
be  established.     But  we  are  wisely  kept  in  ignorance  con- 

•  See  Lardner,  VI.  p.  304 ;   Doddridye,  V.  p.  397. 

t  "Silas,  which  was  the  Jewish  n;imc,  altered,  probably,  into  Silvanus,  the 
Roman  name,  in  conformity  to  the  other  epistle,  written  to  the  Gentiles,  as  this  was 
to  some  Jewish  converts."     Grotiut  in  Bowyer, 
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cerning  the  purposes  of  God  beyond  the  resurrection  and  the 
day  of  judgment.  Of  this  we  may  be  confident,  that  our 
Maker,  and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  will  do  that  which  is 
right,  and  consequently  that  it  will  be  well  with  the  righteous, 
but  that  woe  will  be  to  the  wicked,  since  they  will  both 
receive  according  to  their  works. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  Paul,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Sylvanus,  address 
this  second  epistle  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
atThessalonica,  who  believe  in  the  one  true  God,  the  Father, 
and  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  May  you  enjoy  all  favour,  and 
all  the  blessings  which  God  bestows  upon  mankind,  by  the 
gospel  of  his  Son. 

We  esteem  it  our  duty,  as  it  is  highly  proper  in  itself,  to 
thank  God  for  your  increasing  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and 
that  the  effects  of  it  appear  in  the  increasing  affection  which 
you  bear  towards  each  other.     On  this  account  you  are  the 
subject  of  our  boasting  in  other  churches,  as  also  on  account 
of  the  patience  and  fortitude  which  you  have  shewn  in  all 
the  troubles  and  persecutions  with  which   your  faith  has 
been  tried.     But  in  this  you  ought  to  rejoice,  as  what  will 
certainly  be  followed  by  distinguished  honour  and  happiness 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  that  day  of  righteous  judgment 
in  which  he  will  reward  all  the  faithful  disciples  of  his  Son, 
and  confound  all  his  enemies.     It  is  by  the  prospect  of  this 
that  you  are  enabled  to  bear  your  present  sufferings.     It  is 
indeed  just  that  God,  according  to  his  promise,  should  ex- 
emplarily  punish  those  who  now  distress  you.     But,  as  to 
you  who  are  at  present  in  distress  on  this  account,  wait  with 
patience,  together  with  us,  and  all  the  disciples  and  followers 
of  Christ,  for  the  glorious  time  when  he  shall  return  from 
heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  accompanied  by  the 
angels,  his  ministers,   flaming  as  it  were  with  vengeance 
against  all  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  better  informa- 
tion they  have  received,  continue  in  ignorance,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    In  that  awful  day  all  such 
enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  of  you  who  profess  it,  shall  be 
for  ever  driven  from  the  joyful  and  glorious  presence  of  that 
Saviour,  who,  in  that  great  day,  will  appear  truly  glorious 
in  the  eyes  of  all  his  faithful  disciples,  and  will  be  looked 
up  to  with  joy  and  reverence  by  all  his  followers,  and  among 
the  rest  by  you,  who,  by  our  means,  were  converted  to 
Christianity. 

It  is  therefore  the  subject  of  our  daily  prayers,  that  God 
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would  so  preserve  you  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  that  you 
may  be  worthy  of  being  distinguished  in  this  manner,  that 
all  his  gracious  designs  in  calling  you  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  may  be  fully  accomplished  ;  that  by  your  proper 
conduct  you  may  be  an  honour  to  the  gospel,  which  may 
redound  to  your  glory,  according  to  the  gracious  intention 
of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  In  the  former  epistle  the  apostle  had  spoken  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment;  and  it  seems  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  Christians  at  Thessu lonica  had  imagined 
that  great  day  was  near  at  hand.  It  is  possible  that  this 
might  have  arisen  from  the  apostle  having  used  this  expres- 
sion, [Chap.  iv.  15,]  we  who  are  alive  and  remain,  though  it 
was  only  a  form  of  speech,  the  writer  putting  himself  in  the 
place  of  those  who  would  be  alive  at  that  time.  It  seems, 
however,  that  other  Christians  had  entertained  this  opinion, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Thessalonians  into  it,  and 
had  alleged  some  other  epistle  of  Paul,  perhaps  had  even 
forged  one  in  his  name,  for  this  seems  to  be  insinuated. 

To  this  misapprehension  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  valua- 
ble prophecy  concerning  the  great  apostacy  from  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  of  which  our  Lord  himself  had  given  obscure 
intimations  in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  of  which  we  have  a  more  distinct  account  in  the 
Revelation  of  John. 

Of  this  great  event  we,  at  this  day,  are  better  judges  than 
any  persons  living  at  the  time  of  the  apostles.  In  their 
times  this  power  was  not  risen  ;  the  principles  only  on 
which  it  was  founded  then  operating,  and  in  a  very  feeble 
manner,  whereas  it  has  since  come  to  its  full  growth,  and  is 
now  even  upon  its  decline. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  various  interpretations  of  this 
famous  prophecy;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  those  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  we 
generally  term  Popish,  and  to  that  astonishing  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  is  by  much  the  most  easy 
and  natural.  That  the  apostles  themselves  had  what  we 
may  call  historical  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy, is  not  probable.  The  ancient  prophets  had  no  just 
idea  of  that  kingdom  of  Christ  which  they  announced  to  the 
world.  The  real  use  of  prophecy  respects  those  who  see 
the  accomplishment  of  it;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  the  event  be  described  in  such  a  manner,  though 
still  so  obscurely  as  not  to  be  understood  at  the  time,  as  to 
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satisfy  those  who  see  the  accomplishment  of  it,  that  God 
alone,  who  sees  the  end  of  all  things  from  their  beginnings, 
could  have  given  such  a  description  of  it  at  that  time.  There 
was  a  peculiar  reason  why  this  particular  prophecy  should 
not  have  been  a  plain  one,  for  in  that  case,  as  it  respects  the 
future  state  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  the  Scriptures, 
as  being  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  conduct,  are  continually 
read,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  it  should  have  been  fulfilled. 

1.  In  our  translation  we  have  here  the  form  of  an  oath 
which  is  quite  unnecessary  and  improper.  The  better  read- 
ing is,  not  by,  but  concerning  &  This  at  least  makes  it  much 
better  sense. 

2.f  As  the  apostle  informs  us  that  he  signed  his  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  says  that  he  should  do  so  for  the 
future,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  epistles,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble but  there  had  been  some  forged  epistle  of  his,  produced 
to  th(3  Thessalonians . 

3.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  term  man  of 
sin  is  used,  some  individual  person  is  intended.  It  may  be 
a  succession  of  persons. £  Thus,  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
a  king  often  means  a  succession  of  kings.  Whatever  be 
meant  by  it  must  be  understood  of  a  state,  or  power,  which 
shall  be  the  cause  of  much  wickedness,  and  that  it  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed  in  some  sense  or  other  by  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  former  of  these  particulars  it  certainly 
agrees  very,  well  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  maxims  of 
which  have  furnished  a  cover  for  much  wickedness,  and 
which  is  itself  founded  on  imposture  and  tyranny. § 

4.  \All  that  is  called  God.~\  That  is,  all  magistrates  ||  who 
are  sometimes  styled  gods  in  Scripture.  The  term  all  that 
is  worshipped,  is  appropriated  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
Roman  empire,  who  ranked  above  all  princes  at  that  time. 
That  the  popes  have  been  styled  God's  vicegerents,  and 
have  usurped  all  power  in  the  temple,  or  church  of  God, 
acting  as  if  they  were  God,^f  and  that  they  have  been  often 
so  denominated,  is  well  known. 

*  See  Doddridge. 

f  "  Yet  tliis,"  says  Doddridge,  "  the  primitive  Christians  confidently  expected, 
and  some  tell  us,  they  were  the  more  desirous  of  martyrdom,  that  they  might  hot  be 
spectators  of  so  dreadful  a  s^ene."     See  Reeves's  Apol.  I.  p.  SO,  Note;  Impr.  Vert. 

X  Le  Clerc  understands  Paul  to  mean  the  Jews  who  were  yet  restrained,  but 
would  soon  rebel  against  the  Romans.     See  his  Note. 

§  See  on  kiro^ourta,  Mede,  pp.  625,  626;  Le  Clerc;  Doddridge. 

II  See  Le  Clerc;  Hallett,  II.  pp.  217,  218. 

^[  "  Chrysostom  says,  that '  the  man  of  sin  will  not  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
at  Jerusalem  only,  but  in  the  churches  every  where.' "    Lardner,  V.  p.  145. 
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6.  It  seems  as  if  the  apostle  had  told  the  Thessalonians 
plainly,  what  power  it  was  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  man 
of  sin,  so  as  to  prevent  his  rise,  and  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
mention  it  in  writing,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  the  Roman  empire,  concerning  which, 
as  it  was  then  in  its  greatest  power,  there  was  evident 
reason  why  he  should  not  write  very  plainly,  and  there  was 
an  early  tradition  in  the  Christian  church,  that  this  was  the 
apostle's  meaning.* 

7.  Those  general  principles  which  afterwards  branched 
out  and  produced  all  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  apostle.  They  were  called  Antichrist  by  the 
apostle  John,  and  science  falsely  so  called,  by  Paul;  being 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  are  generally  called  Gnostics, 
concerning  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely 
hereafter.  Also  the  spirit  of  usurpation  and  contention  ap- 
peared at  this  time  in  the  Christian  church,  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  clearly  evince,  especially  at  Corinth,  where  he  then 
was,  and  this  spirit,  by  improving  every  favourable  opportu- 
nity, led  to  the  amazing  power  and  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  over  other  churches,  and  finally  over 
all  other  powers,  civil  as  well  as  religious. 

While  the  Roman  empire  subsisted,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  assume  much  power,  especially 
in  things  temporal ;  but  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  Rome,  the  bishops  of  that  church,  which  was 
before  immensely  rich,  had  great  authority  in  temporal 
affairs,  and  afterwards  they  became  temporal  sovereigns 
themselves,  besides  acquiring  great  influence  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  other  kingdoms.  This  circumstance  made  it 
unlike  all  other  kingdoms,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  mouth  is  not 
certain.  It  may  mean  his  word,  or  the  gospel,  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  may  contribute  to  the  downfal  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Or  it  may  express,  in  a  figurative  man- 
ner, the  ease  with  which  our  Lord  will  destroy  this  power, 
as  if  by  the  very  breath  of  his  mouth. •)•  Also,  what  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  this  place,  is  not  certain.    As  the 

•  It  was  a  *'  custom  in  the  church,  in  the  most  ancient  times  of  if,  to  pray  in 
th«r  liturgy  for  the  lasting  of  the  Roman  empire;  that  so  Antichrist  might  be  long 
a  coming."     Mede,  p,  606.     See  Doddridge  in  Note  (f). 

t  "  Comme  l'on  6te  la  poudre  de  quelque  chose,  en  soufflant."  Le  Clerc.  See 
(on  liai.  xi.  4)  Dodson,  p.  218. 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be  called  his  coming, 
so  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  may  also  be  called  another 
coming,  these  being  great  events  in  which  Christianity  is 
much  interested,  as  if  the  head  of  the  church,  and  of  all 
things  in  it,  had  come  in  person  to  look  after  its  affairs.  Or 
lastly,  some  remains  of  the  corrupt  principles  and  practices 
of  Popery  may  continue  to  the  proper  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven. 

PARAPHRASE. 

With  respect  to  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  solemn  assembling  of  all  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers to  meet  him  on  that  occasion,  I  earnestly  desire,  that 
you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  pretended  revelation,  or  by 
any  person's  discourse  on  the  subject,  or  by  any  pretended 
letter  of  mine,  so  as  to  imagine  that  great  day  is  near  at  hand. 
Be  net  misled  in  any  of  the  ways  that  1  have  mentioned  ;  for 
that  great  day  will  not  come  till  after  there  has  been  a  great 
apostacy,  or  falling  away  from  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel, 
and  there  appear  a  power  which  is  properly  characterized  by 
the  title  of  the  man  of  sin  and  the  son  of  perdition,  who  shall 
assume  more  power  than  any  civil  magistrate  or  prince,  and 
even  than  the  imperial  dignity  itself,  which  is  superior  to  all 
other  temporal  powers  ;  for,  as  if  he  were  the  immediate 
vicegerent  of  God  himself,  he  will  establish  his  power  in  the 
church  of  God,  claiming  even  divine  honours  and  authority. 

You  may  remember  that  when  I  was  with  you,  1  apprized 
you  of  these  things.  I  also  then  informed  you  what  it  was 
that  prevented  the  rise  of  this  anti -christian  power:  for  the 
causes  and  principles  of  this  apostacy  do  even  now  exist, 
but  that  power  which  for  the  present  prevents  the  rise  of  this 
man  of  sin,  Will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  will  be  removed. 
But  then  the  pretensions  of  that  wicked  power  will  be  ad- 
vanced, and  it  will  be  fully  revealed.  However,  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  height  to  which  this  power  will  arise, 
it  will  certainly  be  destroyed,  as  by  the  breath  of  our  Lord's 
mouth,  and  all  the  remains  of  it  will  entirely  be  done  away 
at  his  glorious  coming. 

II.  10.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  general  terms  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  the  causes  of  its  rise,  more  clearly 
than  is  done  here.  The  various  impostures  and  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Papists  are  well  known  to  all  Protestants. 
They  were  also  so  barefaced  and  absurd,  that  men  who  were 
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really  lovers  of  truth,  and  who  were  willing  to  take  any 
pains  in  the  investigation  of  it,  would  not  have  been  de- 
ceived by  them.  But  things  were  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  temporal  powers  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  popes,  and  to  connive  at  their  usurpations,  which 
acquired  strength  with  time. 

11.  This  judicial  blindness  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  with  Pharaoh  in  former  times.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  such  perverseness  and  obstinacy  as  leads  men  to 
slight  the  strongest  evidence  of  those  truths  which  are  un- 
favourable to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  pursuits.  That 
these  dispositions  will  blind  the  mind  in  the  very  plainest 
cases,  we  see  every  day  ;  and  if  there  be  any  proper  objects 
of  punishment,  persons  under  this  influence  certainly  are 
such. 

13.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  or  any  similar  expres- 
sion in  the  New  Testament,  that  God  acts  immediately  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  to  sanctify  them,  without  the  use  of  their 
own  endeavours,  and  the  means  that  are  naturally  adapted 
to  that  end,  such  as  are  furnished  in  the  gospel  itself.  The 
Holy  Spirit  always  means  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  the  gospel  was  confirmed.  They  are  the  truths  of 
this  gospel,  and  especially  that  of  a  resurrection  anda  future 
life,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  it,  that,  operating  in  a 
natural  way,  reformed  the  world,  and  sanctified  the  hearts 
of  men. 

16.  This  is  only  another  mode  of  praying  that  these 
Christians  may  obtain  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  founder ;  and  the  expression  is  not  to 
be  understood  literally,  as  if  Christ  had  himself  immediate 
access  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  administered  consolation 
to  them.  Indeed,  God  himself  does  this  only  by  means  of 
natural  causes,  by  such  knowledge  as  is  naturally  adapted 
to  produce  that  effect.  In  like  manner  God  gives  us  our 
daily  bread,  but  not  in  a  miraculous  manner.  It  is  always 
in  the  use  of  our  own  labour  and  industry.  We  are,  indeed, 
directed  to  pray  for  this,  and  also  that  God  would  cleanse 
our  hearts,  and  give  us  a  right  spirit;  but  we  shall  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  look  for  an  answer  to  any  such  prayers  as 
these  by  a  proper  interference  of  God,  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  Our  bodies  are  subsisted,  and  our  hearts 
are  cleansed,  the  one  by  bread,  for  which  we  sow  the  ground, 
and  the  other  by  those  considerations  with  which  we  should 
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carefully  impress  our  minds  ;  and  we  must  thank  God  that 
we  have  a  proper  soil  to  cultivate,  and  the  knowledge  of 
those  truths  which  are  adapted  to  improve  our  dispositions, 
and  fit  us  for  future  happiness;  and  withal  we  should  be 
thankful  that  he  gives  us  skill  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
capacity  to  discern  the  truth  and  act  according  to  it. 

PARAPHRASE. 

This  antichristian  power  will  advance  itself  by  the  most 
wicked  means,  making  use  of  pretended  signs  and  miracles, 
and  other  unrighteous  artifices,  to  raise  his  power.  By  this 
means  he  shall  effectually  impose  upon  those  whose  minds 
being  abandoned  to  wickedness,  and  destitute  of  that  love 
of  truth  which  leads  men  into  the  way  of  salvation,  will 
render  them  easy  dupes  to  their  impositions.  On  this  account 
God  will  be  justified  in  suffering  them  to  be  so  deluded  and 
imposed  upon,  that  they  may  fall  into  that  condemnation 
which  is  the  proper  consequence  of  their  indisposition  to 
receive  the  truth,  and  the  pleasure  they  take  in  wickedness. 

But  this,  my  brethren,  beloved  of  God,  is  far  from  being 
your  character.  We  thank  God  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  preaching  the  gospel  to  you,  there  were  evident  tokens 
of  God's  favourable  intention  with  respect  to  you,  from 
which  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  destined  for  future 
happiness;  which  can  only  be  secured  by  that  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  which  is  the  effect  of  true  faith,  of  that  faith 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  faith  to  which  you  are  called  by  the  gospel,  the 
end  of  which  is  that  glory  which  you  will  obtain  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

With  this  glorious  prospect  continue  firm  in  the  profes- 
sion of  every  thing  that  you  have  been  taught  by  me,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter.  And  now  may  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  who  will  return  with  so  much  glory,  and  who  now 
influences  your  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  may  God,  even 
our  common  Father,  who  hath  originally  loved  us,  and  has 
given  us  ground  of  the  most  solid  consolation  and  good  hope, 
through  his  goodness  to  us,  comfort  you  in  your  tribulation, 
and  confirm  you  in  every  good  principle,  and  in  all  right 
conduct. 

III.  The  apostle  concludes  this  epistle  with  expressing 
his  good  wishes  to  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and  with 
repeating  the  admonitions  he  had  given  them  before  not  to 
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live  an  idle,  disorderly  life,  depending  upon  others,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  his  former  admonitions  on  this 
subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  regarded. 

2.  In  this  the  apostle  probably  alludes  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  had  driven  Paul  from  Thessalonica,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Christians  in  that  place. 

3.  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  use  the  word  faith  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  immediately  be- 
fore, viz.  for  fidelity. 

5.  Some  suppose  this  means  the  patience  of  Christ,*  as 
an  example  to  us,  the  word  coming  not  being  mentioned. 

10.  This  was  probably  a  proverbial  expression  which  the 
apostle  had  made  use  of. 

15.  This  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  a  regular  excommu- 
nication, for  it  is  probable,  as  I  have  observed,  that  the 
church  at  Thessalonica  was  not  then  regularly  constituted. 
There  were  no  elders  or  deacons  then  appointed,  and  no 
regular  discipline  established. 

16.  The  Vulgate  has,  in  this  place ,f  the  reading  roirio  for 

17.  It  is  probable,  as  I  have  observed,  that  some  persons 
had  pretended  to  receive  letters  from  the  apostle,  or  had  read 
one  forged  in  his  name  to  the  Thessalonians :  therefore,  to 
prevent  any  imposition  of  this  kind,  he  observes,  that  he 
should  always  write  the  salutations  at  the  close  of  his  epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  having  made  use  of  an  amanuensis  for 
the  body  of  the  letter.^: 

PARAPHRASE. 

In  the  last  place,  my  Christian  brethren,  pray  for  us,  that 
our  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel  may  have  the  same  glo- 
rious success  in  other  places  that  it  has  had  with  you  ;  and 
also  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  the  malice  of  our  enraged 
persecutors.  For  many  are  so  far  from  embracing  the  gospel, 
that  they  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  propa- 
gation of  it.  But  God  is  faithful  to  his  promise,  and,  if  you 
continue  your  zeal  in  his  service,  will  establish  you  in  all 
good,  and  keep  you  from  all  evil.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that,  as  you  have  hitherto  been  obedient  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ  preached  by  me,  you  will  continue  to  be  obedient, 
and  may  God  preserve  you  in  his  fear  and  love,  and  in  patient 
waiting  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  "  In  charitate  Dei  ot  patientia  Christi."     Vulg. 

t   Tn  omniloro.  \  See  Lardnn;  VI.  pp.  667,  668;  Doddridge. 
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As  I  understand  that  you  have  not  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  my  former  admonition,  with  respect  to  labour  and 
industry,  I  now  repeat  my  injunctions  on  that  subject,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  give  no  countenance 
to  those  who  live  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  duty,  and  to  my  precepts  and  example.  You  know  your 
obligation  to  follow  the  example  we  set  you,  and  our  be- 
haviour was  very  different  from  this.  We  did  not  live  at 
the  expense  of  any  man,  but  laboured  hard  that  we  might 
not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  you,  not  that  we  might  not 
have  held  ourselves  excused  from  bodily  labour,  while  we 
were  engaged  in  your  service,  by  preaching  the  gospel  to 
you,  but  we  chose  to  set  you  an  example  of  industry  and 
independence ;  and  when  we  were  with  you  we  observed, 
that  if  any  man  refused  to  work,  he  did  not  deserve  to  eat. 

For  we  are  informed  that  some  among  you  live  an  idle, 
disorderly  life,  minding  no  business  of  their  own,  and  offi- 
ciously meddling  with  that  of  others.  All  such  persons  we 
command,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
patiently  submit  to  honest  labour,  and  live  by  their  own 
industry.  Be  not  weary  of  this  labour,  or  of  any  thing  that 
is  your  duty  ;  and  if  any  continue  still  disobedient  to  our 
admonition,  avoid  their  society,  that  they  may  be  ashamed, 
but  do  not  abandon  them  entirely,  but  endeavour  to  reclaim 
them  as  brethren,  though  their  conduct  be  in  this  respect 
unworthy  of  their  relation  to  you. 

And  now  may  the  Author  of  all  good  grant  you  all  kinds 
of  happiness  at  all  times,  and  may  his  presence  be  ever 
with  you  ! 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  my  usual  salutation, 
written  with  my  own  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  any  imposition ; 
and  I  propose  to  do  so  in  all  my  future  epistles.  May  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  attend  you  !    Amen. 

GALATIANS. 

The  apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Galatia  (a 
part  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  this 
country  and  settled  in  it,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ)  during  his  second  apostolical  progress,  A.  D. 
50.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  and  probably  before  he  left  that  place,  or  about 
A.D.  53,  he  wrote  this  epistle.* 

*  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  305—311  ;  Doddridge,  V.  p.  2.  Locke  conjectures  57. 
See  his  Synopsis.     Mirluiflis  supposes  51.     See  his  Jnirod.  Lcct.  pp.  229 — 232. 
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The  occasion  of  it  was,  that  some  Jewish  Christians, 
zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 
apostle,  who  appears  not  to  have  made  a  long  stay  in  the 
country,  so  as  fully  to  confirm  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  taught  them  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  Chris- 
tians to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  had  probably 
alleged,  that  the  principal  apostles,  such  as  Peter,  James 
a»d  John,  had  insisted  upon  it,  and  that  only  Paul,  whose 
apostleship  was  questionable,  taught  any  other  doctrine. 

On  this  account  he  begins  with  insisting  largely  upon  his 
authority  as  an  apostle,  as  equal  to  that  of  Peter,  or  any 
other,  since  he  received  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  from 
Christ  himself  in  person,  and  he  reasons  largely  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses,  and  on  the  great  impropriety  and  danger  of  imposing 
it  upon  them.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  from  any  thing 
that  the  apostle  here  observes,  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
were  authorized  to  abandon  their  law,  and  discontinue  the 
practice  of  circumcising,  sacrificing,  &c.  This  law  was  im- 
posed upon  the  Jews  by  the  most  express  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  we  have  no  account  of  their  being  released  from 
it  by  the  same  Divine  authority,  which  alone  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

Chap.  I.  1.  That  is,  not  deriving  my  mission  from  other 
apostles,  or  even  from  God  by  their  appointment,  but  from 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  consequently  from  God  his  Father.* 
Here  again  you  see  how  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
God,  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  and  by  whose  power, 
and  not  his  own,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.-\ 

6.  [So  soon  removed.]  It  was  about  three  years  from  his 
planting  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  his  writing  this  letter.  J 

[Unto  another  gospel. §]  That  is,  a  gospel  with  other  terms 
of  salvation  than  that  which  I  preached  unto  you,  besides 
which  there  can  be  no  other. 

9.  That  is,  let  him  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  if  he  had  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  Christianity. 

10.  Do  I  persuade  men,  or  God,  not  to  be  displeased  with 
me  ?||    That  is,  do  1  study  to  please  God  or  man  ? 

*  "II  scmble  que  quelques  faux  ap6tres  avoieut  (lit  que  S.  Paul  n'etoit  pas  tin 
veritable  apotrc  ;  mab  qu'il  avoit  recn  seulement  ties  ap6tres  Ie  pouvoir  de  prettier 
I V'van^ile."     Le  (Here.     See  IacIm. 

t  See  an  additional  remark  in  Impr.  Vers.  %  See  Locke;  Doddridge. 

%  "  From  Christ,  who  by  grace  had  called  you."  Bengelius,  in  Bowtfer.  "A 
embflMMr  la  doctrine  dc  ccux,  qui  vouloient  joindre  leJadaisme  an  Christianisme." 
I.v  (lire.      Sec  Impr.  Vers. 

||  "  Do  1  now  put  my  eonfidtnet  in  men,  or  in  Clod  ?"    Piikififfton,  p.  20.r».    "  Do 
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12.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  apostle  Paul  to  have  received 
both  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  his  commission  to  be 
an  apostle,  from  Christ  himself  in  person,  after  his  ascension. 

16.  That  is,  with  man. 

19.  This  James,  from  his  residing  all  his  life-time  in  Jeru- 
salem, is  often  considered  as  the  bishop  of  that  place.  None 
of  the  apostles,  however,  were  properly  bishops  of  any  par- 
ticular place,  but  had  a  general  superintendence  over  all 
Christian  churches,  wherever  they  went.  It  is  therefore 
absurd  in  the  popes  to  pretend  to  derive  their  authority  from 
Peter,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

21.  Probably  7  arsus  in  Cilicia,  the  place  of  Paul's  nativity. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  Paul,  constituted  an  apostle,  neither  mediately  nor  im- 
mediately by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  by  God 
his  Father,  who  confirmed  his  mission  by  raising  him  from 
the  dead,  together  with  all  the  brethren  who  are  with  me, 
address  this  epistle  to  the  Christian  churches  in  Galatia. 

May  you  enjoy  all  favour  and  blessing  from  God  the 
Father,  and  especially  those  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  object  of  whose  mission  was 
to  deliver  us  from  sin,  and  all  the  vices  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  gracious  designs  of  God,  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  you  should  be 
so  soon  alienated  in  your  affections  from  me,  who  planted 
the  gospel  among  you,  and  that  you  have  in  fact  embraced 
a  quite  different  gospel,  though  in  truth  there  can  be  no 
other  that  is  genuine,  and  they  who  have  created  this  dis- 
turbance have  perverted  the  genuine  gospel.  However, 
should  I  myself,  or  an  angel  from-heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  than  that  which  I  first  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
anathema.  I  say  again,  if  any  man  preach  among  you  any 
other  gospel,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  or  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  Christians.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  my 
object  to  recommend  myself  to  men  or  to  God,  or  that  my 
conduct  is  calculated  to  please  men,  especially  the  judaizing 
teachers,  whose  influence  is  so  great  in  the  Christian  church? 
If  that  was  my  object,  I  could  not  be  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Be  assured,  my  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  I  first 
preached  to  you  was  no  human  invention,  which  you  are  at 

we  recommend  men,  or  God?"     Theol.  Repos.  III.  p.  382.      See  Locke;  he  Cent, 
pp.  613,  614  j  Doddridge;   Wakefield. 
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liberty  to  abandon,  or  alter.  I  did  not  learn  it  of  any  man, 
but  received  it  by  immediate  commission  from  Jesus  Christ. 
This  you  may  easily  conclude  from  my  history. 

You  have  been  informed  that  I  was  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  my  zeal  for  it  was 
such,  as  led  me  to  persecute  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  in 
this,  and  every  other  mark  of  zeal  for  my  religion,  I  ex- 
ceeded all  persons  of  my  age  and  nation,  and  extended  my 
zeal  even  beyond  the  law  of  Moses,  to  the  traditions  of  our 
elders.  But  when  it  pleased  God,  the  author  of  my  being, 
to  grant  me  the  special  favour  of  calling  me  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  to  appoint  me  to  preach  the  glad-tidings  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  I  did  not  apply  to  any  man  for 
instruction.  I  did  not  even  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  confer 
or  advise  with  those  who  were  apostles  before  me,  but  I 
went  to  preach  in  Arabia,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus  ; 
and  it  was  three  years  after  that  I  went  to  Jerusalem  to  con- 
verse with  Peter,  and  I  continued  with  him  only  fifteen  days. 
I  did  not  even  see  any  other  of  the  apostles,  except  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  give  you  my 
most  solemn  assurance. 

After  this  I  preached  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of 
which  country  I  am  a  native,  but  I  continued  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  all  that  they  knew  of  me  was, 
that,  whereas  I  had  been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  gospel, 
I  was  become  a  preacher  of  it,  and  they  praised  God  on  that 
account. 

II.  The  apostle,  in  vindication  of  his  character  and  con- 
duct, proceeds  to  shew,  by  the  continuation  of  his  own 
history,  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  authority  to  any  of  the 
apostles,  not  having  received  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
from  them ;  that  the  principal  apostles  had  been  fully 
satisfied  with  respect  to  his  commission,  and  he  had  been 
«o  far  from  being  governed  by  them,  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  oppose  Peter  himself,  when  he  thought  his  conduct 
reprehensible. 

1.  This  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  revelation 
[Acts  xi.  28]  made  to  A  gab  us  of  the  famine  that  was  to  be 
in  the  country,  on  which  he  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to  An- 
tioch,  on  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

Had  this  been  Paul's  third  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when 
the  decree  was  made  by  the  apostles  about  the  freedom  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  Mosaic  law,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  any  caution   with   respect  to 
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his  having  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.     This  was, 
therefore,  most  probably,  a  former  journey. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  time  of 
this  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem.*  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
with  several  learned  men,  that  there  has  been  some  mistake 
in  copying  the  number  in  this  place,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  four  years,  and  not  fourteen,  if  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  first  journey.  Four  years  exactly  did  intervene 
between  those  journeys  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  second  journey  was  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This,  then,  may 
be  the  journey  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
being  sent  on  a  collection  of  money  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem. 

2.  fit  is  conjectured  that  the  original  reading  was,  not  as 
as  though  I  was  running,  or  had  run,  in  vain.% 

10.  That  is,  which  I  was  then  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to,  and  busied  about;  which  makes  it  still  more  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  journey  four  years  after  the  first, 
when  he  brought  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints,  whose 
numbers  were  such,  that  it  appeared  that  they  would  want 
farther  supplies,  as  we  find  they  did. 

12.  These  [certain  from  James]  were  probably  the  same 
persons  of  whom  we  have  an  account  Acts  xv.  1,  when  we 
read  that  "  certain  men  who  came  down  from  Judea  taught 
the  brethren,  and  said,  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The  apostle  James, 
who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  might  perhaps  at  that  time  be  a 
little  inclined  to  this  opinion  ;  for,  as  the  persons  who  taught 
this  doctrine,  as  that  of  James,  were  zealous  Christians,  we 
must  suppose  that  they  were  honest  men,  and  therefore 
would  not  assert  so  much  as  this  without,  at  least,  some 
appearance  of  authority  for  it. 

14.  §  As  it  is  evident,  from  what  passed  at  Paul's  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  himself  walked  orderly,  and  kept 
the  law,  [Acts  xxi.  24,)  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  did 
not  do  so  at  Antioch,  and  all  other  places ;  therefore  by 
"  living  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  he  says 
Peter  had  done,  cannot  be  understood  his  eating  of  any  thing 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  some  other  accommo- 
dations, which  only  the  strict  Pharisees  condemned,  such  as 

*  See  Bowt/er. 

f  An  allusion  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  games.     Le  Clere.     See  Locke. 

X   Theol.Repos.  I.  p.  59;  Wakefield.    (P.) 

<)  Outers.  11—14,  sec  Vol.  XII.  pp.  466— 467 ;  LeClerc;  Locke;  Doddridge. 
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visiting  them,  Thus  Peter  says  to  Cornelius,  {Acts  x.  98,) 
"  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that 
is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with,  or  come  unto,  one  of  another 
nation,"  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Moses  that 
forbids  it. 

15,  *  16.  That  is,  even  we  who  are  Jews  expect  salvation, 
not  on  account  of  our  observance  of  any  precept  peculiar  to 
the  laws  of  Moses,  but  on  principles  that  are  common  to  all 
men,  and  which  are  now  published  to  the  Gentiles  in  the 
gospel ;  knowing  that  the  strictest  observance  of  any  mere 
rites  and  ceremonies  will  not  avail  in  the  sight  of  God  for 
the  pardon  of  sin. 

17.  That  is,  if,  while  we  profess  to  be  justified,  or  to  ap- 
prove ourselves  to  God,  on  the  principles  of  pure  Christianity, 
we  add  to  it  such  observances  as  cannot  possibly  justify  us 
in  his  sight,  but  must  leave  us  in  a  state  of  condemnation, 
our  Christianity  will  be  of  no  avail  to  us. 

18.  That  is,  by  this  conduct  I  undo  all  that  I  have  been 
labouring  to  do.  I  was  in  the  way  of  justification,  and  now 
again  subject  myself  to  condemnation,  by  making  that  neces- 
sary to  salvation  which  I  cannot  fulfil. 

19.  That  is,  by  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  law,  which,  after 
all,  t  am  unable  to  do,  I  subject  myself  to  condemnation  and 
death.  But  though  in  this  respect  I  may  be  considered  as 
dead,  it  has  pleased  God.  to  give  me  life  by  the  gospel. t 

20.  That  is,  for  though  I  may  be  said  to  be  crucified,  as 
Christ  was,  I  live  again  as  he  did  ;  but  it  is  a  life  not  given 
me  by  the  law,  but  by  the  gospel.  It  is  usual  with  this 
apostle,  who  makes  great  use  of  figures  of  speech,  to  repre- 
sent himself  to  have  been  dead  as  Christ  was,  but  to  have 
risen  again  as  Christ  did,  and  this  he  sometimes  calls  dying 
to  the  law,  that  he  might  not  give  unnecessary  offence  to  the 
Jews,  by  saying  that  the  law  was  dead  to  him.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  argument  of  the  apostle  in  this 
place,  but  I  shall  express  what  I  take  to  be  his  meaning,  in 
the  paraphrase. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Four  years  after  my  conversion,  but  fourteen  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,    I   went   again   to  Jerusalem, 

•  **  We  Jews  by  nature,  not  of  the  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  knowing,"  &c.  Bowyer. 
"  The  word  a/MtpruXoi,  tinners,  is  not  here  used  in  its  absolute  and  proper  sense,  but 
merely  as  a  political  term  of  distinction."     Wakefield.     See  Impr.  Vert. 

t  Ia-  Clerc  understands  Paul  dead  to  the  law,  as  no  longer  obliged  to  its  observance, 
where  it  was  different  from  the  gospel.     See  his  Note;  also  Locke. 
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accompanied  by  Barnabas  and  Titus.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  a  revelation  made  to  Agabus,  concerning  a  great  famine  that 
was  approaching,  and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  in  this  famine,  that  we  were  sent.  I  then  in- 
formed the  leaders  in  the  church,  of  my  having  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  without  requiring  them  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  Moses.  But  that  I  might  not  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  more  zealous  Jews,  which  would  have  obstructed 
my  labours  with  them,  I  did  not  speak  of  it  to  any  others. 
But  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  my  unwillingness  to 
give  offence,  I  did  not  consent  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus, 
because  he  was  a  Greek,  on  purpose  to  assert  the  liberties 
of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  their  freedom  from  the 
yoke  of  the  law.  And  though,  on  this  occasion,  I  had  con- 
ferences with  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  informed  them 
of  what  I  had  done,  yet  I  may  say,  without  derogating  from 
their  merit,  that  they  did  not  teach  me  any  thing  of  which 
I  was  ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  satisfied,  from 
the  account  that  I  gave  them  of  the  success  of  my  preaching, 
that  I  was  as  much  an  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  as 
Peter  himself  was  of  the  circumcision;  and  that  my  ministry 
had  the  same  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  that  theirs  had. 
They,  therefore,  gave  to  me  and  to  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  advising  us  to  continue  our  ministry  to  the 
Gentiles,  while  they  still  confined  themselves  to  that  of  the 
Jews.  They  only  urged  me  to  be  mindful  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea,  a  work  to  which  I  was 
already  sufficiently  well  inclined. 

Not  only  did  I  not  acknowledge  any  superiority  of  Peter 
to  myself;  but  when  he  came  to  Antioch,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  censure  his  conduct:  for,  whereas  before  the  arrival  of 
some  judaizing  teachers,  who  said  they  came  with  instruc- 
tions from  James,  he  conversed  freely  with  the  Gentile 
Christians,  he  after  this  withdrew  from  their  society,  and, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  these  over-zealous  observers  of 
the  law,  both  he  and  others,  and  even  Barnabas  himself, 
acted  this  unworthy  part.  But  when  I  saw  that  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel  was  in  danger  from  this  conduct  of  theirs,  I 
said  to  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  church,  If  thou, 
though  a  Jew,  dost  not  think  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Pharisees,  why  shouldst  thou  by  this 
conduct  enforce  the  observance  of  them  upon  the  Gentiles? 
We  who  are  Jews  do  not  expect  to  be  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God  by  the  observance  of  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  laws 
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of  Moses :  for  we  well  know  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
avail  for  that  purpose.  If,  while  we  profess  Christianity,  we 
make  the  observance  of  the  law  to  be  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, which  we  are  sensible  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
we  make  Christ  the  occasion  of  our  condemnation,  and  I 
shall  be  guilty  of  undoing  all  that  I  have  done  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
law. 

I  consider  myself  as  condemned  by  the  law,  and  therefore 
may  be  said  to  be  dead  to  it :  but  in  the  sight  of  God  I  still 
Jive.  As  Christ  was  crucified  and  died,  I  who,  like  other 
Christians,  am  conformed  to  Christ,  may  be  said  to  have 
died  also ;  but  as  he  lives  again,  so  do  I :  or  rather,  since  I 
live  according  to  the  gospel,  and  by  the  power  of  it,  it  may  be 
said  that  Christ,  who  so  loved  mankind  as  to  submit  to  die 
for  their  benefit,  lives  in  me.  The  gospel  would  have  been 
given  in  vain,  and  Christ  would  have  died  in  vain,  if,  not- 
withsthstanding  this,  there  would  have  been  no  justification 
but  through  the  law. 

III.  In  order  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the.  Gala- 
tians  having  recourse  to  the  law,  after  professing  the  gospel, 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  make  use  of  other  arguments;  as,  that 
they  had  received  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  miracles 
wrought  among  them  before  they  had  heard  of  the  law  ;  that 
Abraham  was  jus tified  by  God,  before  the  law  was  given  ; 
that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  itself,  all  who  are 
under  it  are  subject  to  a  curse  ;  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
phets, it  is  by  faith,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that 
men  obtain  eternal  life;  that,  as  Abraham  was  justified  be- 
fore the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  promise  was  made  to  him, 
and  to  his  seed,  it  must  be  extended  to  those  who,  like 
him,  were  justified  without  any  regard  to  the  law,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  gospel ;  and 
that  by  means  of  this  all  mankind,  without  any  distinction 
of  Jew  or  Gentile,  become  in  fact  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
therefore  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  him*. 

3.  Their  having  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  before  their 
judaizing  teachers  came  among  them,  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  their  being  accepted  of  God; 
and  could  their  conformity  to  the  law  be  any  improvement 
after  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  like  beginning  high,  and 
then  sinking  low  ;  beginning  in  the  Spirit,  and  ending  in  the 
flesh,  which  was  always  considered  as  something  inferior  to 
it.     This  opprobrious  term  the  apostle  was  led  to  adopt,  as 
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being  opposite  to  the  Spirit,  by  the  gifts  of  whieh  the  gospel 
was  confirmed.  Having  done  this,  he  applies  to  the  law 
other  senses  of  the  tejemjiesh.* 

4.  The  Galatians,  like  other  Christians,  had  been  exposed 
to  persecution  ;*  and  these  sufferings  might  be  considered  as 
of  no  consequence  or  avail,  if  their  principles  were  not  then 
well-founded  :  for  it  is  not  mere  suffering  that  entitles  a  man 
to  any  reward,  but  suffering  in  a  good  cause. 

9.  Great  stress  seems  here  to  be  laid  on  mere  words.  The 
promise  of  God  to  Abraham  was,  that  his  posterity  should  be 
a  great  nation,  and  was  therefore  necessarily  confined  to  his 
proper  descendants,  the  Hebrew  nation.  That  all  other  na- 
tions should  be  blessed  in  him,  meant  that,  when  prosperity 
was  wished  to  any  other  nation,  it  should  be  said,  May  you 
be  as  happy  and  illustrious  as  the  posterity  of  Abraham ; 
though,  no  doubt,  by  their  means  all  other  nations  will  be 
made  happy.  The  apostle,  however,  argues  justly  in  saying, 
that  Abraham  being  justified  before  the  law  was  given,  for 
his  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, Christians  may  obtain  the  Divine  favour  by  means  of 
their  faith  and  good  works,  independently  of  any  observance 
of  the  law  of  Moses. 

13.  The  apostle  says,  that  they  who  will  abide  by  the 
strict  terms  of  the  law,  which  condemns  and  curses  all  trans- 
gressions, j"  must  be  subject  to  the  curse,  because  perfect  obe- 
dience is  impossible  ;  but  that  Christ  became  this  curse  for 
us  when  he  was  crucified  ;  J  because  the  law  says,  that  evert/ 
one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree,  or  publicly  executed,  is  accursed. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  was,  that  only  wilful 
and  impenitent  offenders  were  subject  to  any  curse  :§  for 
the  placability  of  God  to  repenting  sinners  is  as  fully  declared 
under  the  law,  as  under  the  gospel.  At  the  very  time  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Divine  Being  solemnly  proclaimed 
himself  to  Moses,  as  a  God  "gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin/*  When  malefactors  were 
executed,  they  were  to  be  buried  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  because  they  were  considered  as  a  pollution.  When  it 
is  said  that  they  are  accursed  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that 

*  "  It  is  a  way  of  speaking  very  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  in  opposing  the  Law  and 
ihe  Gospel,  to  call  the  law,  flesh,  and  the  gospel,  spirit.  The  reason  whereof  is 
very  plain  to  any  one  conversant  in  his  Epistles."  Locke.  See  Bishop  Lowth,  on 
Isaiah  xl.  6,  8. 

t  See  Com  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  259,  277.  a 

X  "  II  a  ete  traite  pour  nous,  comme  s'  il  avoit  ete  un  execrable."  Le  Cene,  p.  533. 
6ee  Bishop  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  xiv.  19 ;  Impr.  Vers. 

fc  See  Dent.  xxi.  23,  Vol.  XI.  p.  286. 
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they  were  exceedingly  polluted,  and  for  that  reason  must  be 
put  out  of  the  way :  for  it  is  added,  Deut.  xxi.  23,  "  that 
thy  land  be  not  denied,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
for  an  inheritance." 

16' — 19.  *  Here  the  apostle  opposes  the  promise  which 
was  made  to  Abraham,  to  the  laiv,  as  given  by  Moses,  since 
the  former  was  given  by  God  to  Abraham  in  person,  whereas 
the  law  was  given  to  the  Israelites  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
as  a  mediator  between  them.j*  They  are,  therefore,  different 
things,  and  that  which  was  instituted  the  last,  could  not  set 
aside  that  which  preceded  it. 

20.  According  to  the  Ethiopia  version  it  is,  But  this  me- 
diator had  no  concern  with  one  of  the  parties.  J 

21.  But  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  though  different 
from  the  law  given  by  Moses,  is  not  contrary  to  it.  The 
latter,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Divine  dispensations,  because  if  it  had,  the  gospel  would 
not  have  been  given. § 

24.  The  law  was  intended  to  prepare  men  for  the  gospel, 
which  suits  a  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore this  apostle  elsewhere  calls  it  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come. 

29.  ||  The  Jews,  proud  of  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  great  contempt:  but  the 
apostle  magnifies  the  gospel,  as  setting  aside  that  injurious 
distinction,  and  bringing  all  mankind,  whatever  their  pre- 
vious condition  might  be,  into  the  same  family  of  God  with 
Abraham  himself. 

PARAPHRASE. 

How  could  you,  O  Galatians,  act  so  absurdly  as  to  be 
led  by  any  one  to  swerve  from  the  plain  truth  of  the  gospel, 
which  has  been  as  clearly  made  known  to  you,  as  if  Christ 
had  himself  lived  and  been  crucified  among  you  ?  That 
nothing  was  wanting  to  your  being  perfect  Christians,  was 
evident  from  your  having  received  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
which  was  a  seal  of  the  truth  that  was  imparted  to  you 
while  you  were  only  Christians,  and  before  you  had  heard 
of  the  law.  Having  begun  so  well,  by  receiving  the  spirit, 
do  you  end  in  a  thing  so  inferior  to  it  as  the  flesh?     For,  so 

*  See  Impr.  Vers. 

f  See  Lev.  xxvi.  46;  Deut.  v.  5;  Young  (on  Idol.  Cor.),  I.  pp.  179,  180. 

t  Wakefield.    (P.)     See  Locke;  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  130—132;  Impr.  Vers. 

t)  See  Locke. 

II  "  And  if  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."    Locke,  after  "  the  Clermont  copy." 
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great  is  the  difference  between  the  two  systems.  Did  those 
persons  who  preached  the  gospel  to  you,  and  confirmed  it 
by  miracles,  do  it  in  consequence  of  their  instructing  you 
in  the  law,  or  simply  by  faith  in  the  gospel  ?  Also,  for 
what  have  you  borne  the  persecution  to  which  you,  like 
other  Christians,  have  been  exposed,  if  you  were  not  then 
in  the  right  faith,  and  your  salvation  had  not  been  secure  in 
case  of  death  ? 

It  was  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  the  gospel,  that 
Abraham  himself,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  was  jus- 
tified. For  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  believed  in  God,  and 
his  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  They,  there- 
fore, who  imitate  this  faith  of  Abraham,  may  be  said  to  be 
his  children,  and  therefore  heirs  of  the  promise  that  was 
made  to  him  and  his  posterity.  We  may  even  say,  that  the 
Divine  Being,  intending  that  all  the  Heathen  world  should 
be  received  into  his  favour  through  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  law,  announced  the  same  to  him,  in  saying  that  in 
him,  or  by  acting  as  he  did,  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
They,  therefore,  who  have  the  faith  of  Abraham,  are  entitled 
to  a  blessing  as  he  was. 

On  the  contrary,  they  who  adhere  to  the  rigid  maxims 
of  the  law  will  be  so  far  from  receiving  a  blessing,  that  they 
necessarily  fall  under  a  curse;  since  it  is  said,  "  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written 
in  the  law  to  do  them  ;"  a  condition  with  which  no  man 
can  comply.  It  is  also  said  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
that  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;"  whereas  the  law,  strictly 
construed,  allows  nothing  to  faith,  but  insists  on  perfect 
obedience. 

From  this  curse,  to  which  all  who  do  not  look  beyond 
the  law  are  necessarily  exposed,  Christ  may  be  said  to  have 
delivered  us  Christians,  by  taking  the  curse  upon  himself; 
since  he  was  crucified,  and  it  is  said  that  he  who  is  hanged 
on  a  tree  is  cursed.  Thus  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  which 
the  Jews  think  to  confine  to  themselves,  is  imparted  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  consequence  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  which 
they  receive  the  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

Attend  now  to  another  consideration.  When  any  cove- 
nant is  made,  the  terms  of  it  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Now  the  promise  was  made  to  Abftmam  and  his  seed ;  and 
since  this  seed  is  one,  and  not  many,  it  belongs  exclusively 
to  those  who  are  his  children,  as  imitators  of  his  faith,  by 
believing  in  Christ,  and  obeying  his  gospel.  And  this 
covenant  being  made  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
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the  giving  of  the  law,  this  event  could  not  set  it  aside ;  but 
if  none  are  entitled  to  this  promise  but  through  the  law,  the 
former  promise  would  be  of  no  effect. 

You  will  ask  me  Of  what  use  is  the  law  ?  I  answer,  it 
was  appointed  to  be  a  check  to  transgressors  till  the  time 
should  come  that  the  true  children  of  Abraham  should  claim 
this  promise.  This  law  was  given  through  a  mediator,  viz. 
Moses.  Consequently,  in  the  giving  of  the  law  two  parties 
were  concerned,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  when  a  mediator 
is  appointed  ;  but  when  God  made  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
no  person  was  interposed  between  them. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  when  I  make  the  law  to 
be  a  thing  distinct  from  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham, 
1  make  it  to  be  contrary  to  it.  I  only  say  that  if  the  law 
had  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations, nothing  farther  could  have  been  done.  But  since, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  all  mankind  are  guilty  before 
God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  justified  on  the  strict  terms  of 
the  law,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  promise  of  God 
renewed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  law  served  as  a  preparation 
for  it.  To  use  a  figure  of  speech,  the  law  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  schoolmaster^  to  train  us  up  while  we  were  in 
a  state  of  childhood,  for  something  more  perfect  when  we 
should  be  men.  But  being  arrived  at  this  state,  the  law  is 
no  farther  of  that  use.  As  Christians  only,  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  By  beiug  baptized,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
put  on  Christ,  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  Christ  him- 
self. All,  therefore,  being  equally  Christians,  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  slaves  or 
masters,  males  or  females  ;  all  Christians  being  also  the  true 
children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  heirs  of  the  promise  that 
was  made  to  him. 

IV.     The  apostle  still  urges  the  same  argument  to  shew 
the  inferiority  of  the  law  to  the  gospel.     He  also  appeals  to 

•  Ver.  24.  "  Le*  Grecs,  et  les  Romains,  apres  eux,  nommoient  pedagogue,  non 
tin  preceptcur  qui  instruit  dcs  enfans;  mais  un  esclave  qui  les  conduisoit  a  I'ecole, 
et  qui  les  gardoit,  pour  les  empecher  de  se  corrompre  avec  d*  autres  cnfaus  mat 
Aleves,  ou  de  mauvais  nature!.  Quand  ils  etoient  parvenus  a  1'  age  dc  seize,  ou 
de  dix-sept  ans,  on  ne  leur  donnoit  plus  de  pedagogue.  C  est  ce  que  ceux,  qui 
ont  ecrit  des  esclaves,  out  prouve  au  long.  S.  Pant  fait  ici  allusion  k  cet  usage, 
et  compare  la  loi  a  un  pedagogue,  ou  .i  un  gardien,  s'  il  faut  ainsi  parler,  qui 
auroit  ete  donne  aux  Israelites,  pour  les  tenir  dans  la  crainte,  et  les  empecher  de 
se  corrompre  parmi  les  autres  peuples;  jusqu'  a  cc  que  Dieu  lfur  cnvoyat  plus  de 
lumieres,  par  Jesus  Christ.  La  suite  du  disrours  de  S,  Paul  fait  voir  que  c'est  la 
le  sens  de  la  comparaison."     f.c  Clerc. 
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their  feeling,  and  the  affection  they  had  professed  for  him, 
and  he  expostulates  with  the  Galatians  on  their  desertion 
of  him,  to  listen  to  others  who  had  much  less  merit  with 
respect  to  them  than  he  had. 

5.  The  apostle  having  represented  the  law  as  a  school- 
master, to  train  us  up  for  something  farther,  here  considers 
those  who  are  in  that  state  of  tuition,  or  guardianship,  as 
little  more  than  servants,  being  in  a  state  of  obedience  to 
others;  and  Christ,  as  coming  to  emancipate  us  from  that 
degraded  situation,  to  give  us  the  privileges  of  sons,  who 
are  grown  to  man's  estate,  a  state  of  liberty  and  honour. 
He  says  that  Christ  having  been  under  the  law  himself, 
he  delivers  us  from  that  state  of  servitude.  13ut  in  what 
manner,  or  on  what  principle,  this  emancipation  was 
effected,  or  how  his  having  been  under  the  law  himself 
contributes  to  that  end,  he  does  not  say.  But  as,  in  the 
former  part  of  the  epistle,  he  had  said  that  we  cease  to  be 
under  the  curse  in  consequence  of  Christ  having  been  sub- 
ject to  it  for  us,  the  same  idea  is  continued,  though  not 
with  the  same  clearness.  A  person  may  exempt  another 
from  any  penalty  or  punishment,  by  putting  himself  in  his 
place  ;  but  a  person  becoming  a  disciple  under  a  master,  has 
no  tendency  to  free  others  from  that  situation.  Nothing 
can  with  propriety  effect  this  but  their  attainment  of  that 
knowledge,  or  those  qualifications,  to  acquire  which  they 
were  sent  to  the  school.  A  person  may  pay  a  debt,  or 
suffer  a  punishment,  for  another;  but  he  cannot  acquire 
knowledge  for  him.  Paul's  idea  of  a  schoolmaster  in  this 
case  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  master,  in 
general,  who  would  give  freedom  to  one  of  his  slaves,  when 
he  had  another  in  his  place. 

6.  That  Christians  are  the  genuine  sons  of  God,  the 
apostle  proves  by  their  having  the  spirit,  or  dispositions, 
of  his  sons,  which  they  shew  by  addressing  him  as  their 
Father,  which  slaves  could  not  do.* 

7.  If  Christians  be  sons,  they  are  entitled  to  a  competent 
provision  from  their  parent. 

9.  The  falling  of  the  Galatians  into  a  state  of  bondage 
under  the  law,  was  aggravated  by  the  consideration  of  the 
low  state  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  the  gospel,  viz. 
a  state  of  heathen   idolatry,   or  the   service  of  false   gods. 

*  "  It  was  not  allowed  to  slaves  to  use  tlie  title  of  Abba,  in  addressing  Hie 
master  of  the  family,  or  the  correspondent  title  of  Imma,  or  Mother,  when  speaking 
to  the  mistress  of  it."    Schlen  (from  the  Babylonian  Gamara)  in  DoMridye. 
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From  this  they  had  been  made  not  only  the  servants,  but 
the  sons  of  God;  and  yet  after  this  went,  in  some  measure, 
back  again  ;  not  indeed  to  the  condition  of  servants  to  false 
gods,  but  to  an  inferior  state  with  respect  to  the  true  one.* 

10.  The  Jewish  festivals  and  other  observances  depended 
upon  the  seasons  of  the  year.f 

12.  The  last  clause  is  not  noticed  by  the  Ethiopic  trans- 
lator. Mr.  Wakefield  conjectures  it  should  be,  "  do  me  not 
so  much  injury,  that  is,  as  to  make  all  my  pains  fruitless ;" 
the  alteration  from  the  present  reading  being  slight. 

16.J  The  conduct  of  the  Galatian  Christians  with  respect 
to  Paul,  was  the  more  extraordinary  and  reprehensible, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  uncommon  affection  they  had 
entertained  for  him,  when  thev  would  have  cheerfullv  made 
any  sacrifice  for  his  sake  ;  whereas,  though  he  continued  the 
same  with  respect  to  them,  and  retained  the  same  affection 
for  them,  they  were  become  alienated  from  him. 

17.  The  apostle  intimates  that  the  new  teachers  courted 
their  favour,  and  wished  to  exclude  him  from  it,  to  answer 
their  own  ends,  not  from  any  love  they  had  for  them. 

18.  If  your  former  zeal  and  affection  for  me  was  reason- 
able, it  ought  to  continue  the  same,  and  my  presence  with 
you,  or  my  absence  from  you,  ought  not  to  make  any 
difference  with  respect  to  it.§ 

PARAPHRASE. 

Allow  me  to  make  use  of  another  comparison,  to  shew 
you  how  inferior  are  those  who  are  under  the  law  to  those 
who  adhere  to  the  pure  gospel.  I  have  said  that  the  law 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  tutor, 
to  prepare  men  for  the  gospel.  Now,  the  situation  of  a 
young  person  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,  or  governor,  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  a  servant,  though  he  be  heir  to 
the  estate.  Therefore  before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
through  Christ,  we  were  only  to  be  considered  as  children,, 
learning  elementary  principles,  and  in  subjection  to  a  master. 
But  in  due  time  it  pleased  God,  by  means  of  Jesus,  who 
was  a  man  born  under  the  law,  to  deliver  us  from  that  state 
of  bondage,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  complete  our  education, 

•  See  Locke;  Lardner,  (Serm.  on  Gal.  iii.  13,  14,)  X.  p.  514. 

t  "  The  Arabic  and  Coptic  versions  properly  connect  the  9th  and  10th  verses." 
Wakefield. 

X  Yowr  enemy.  Rather  odious,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  who  adds,  "  On  ne 
devient  pas  ennemi,  en  disant  la  verite,  mais  on  devient  odieux." 

$  See  Locke;  N.  T.  1729. 
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and  at  the  same  time  raise  us  to  all  the  privileges  of  sous 
who  are  emancipated  from  their  tutors,  and  give  us  a  higher 
rank  in  the  family.  And  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  is 
evident  from  our  behaving  like  sons,  in  addressing  ourselves 
to  God  as  our  Father.  We  now,  therefore,  as  Christians, 
are  no  more  to  be  considered  as  servants,  but  as  sons  ;  and 
if  sons,  as  heirs  of  God,  destined  to  a  noble  inheritance 
along  with  Christ  himself. 

Having,  therefore,  attained  to  this  freedom  of  sons  in  the 
family,  why  should  you  wish  to  return  to  a  state  of  bondage, 
and,  as  it  were,  go  to  school  again.  Your  superstitious 
observance  of  days  and  times,  makes  me  fear  that  my 
labours  among  you  have  been  to  little  purpose.  Let  me 
then  intreat  you  to  return  to  the  principles  which  you  re- 
ceived from  me.  Let  us  be  one  in  sentiment  and  affection, 
in  which  I  have  not  been  deficient  with  respect  to  you. 
For  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  advantage  over  you,  but 
that  in  all  respects  we  be  as  one.  All  that  I  desire  is  for 
your  honour  and  advantage,  not  my  own.  For  your  present 
dispositions  and  conduct  are  no  injury  or  discredit  to  me, 
but  only  to  yourselves. 

Your  affection  for  me  when  I  first  came  among  you  was, 
indeed,  exceedingly  great,  notwithstanding  such  infirmities 
as  might  have  prejudiced  you  against  me.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  your  sense  of  the  value  of  my  instructions,  that 
if  I  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven,  you  could  not  have 
received  me  with  more  respect ;  nor  was  there  any  sacrifice 
that  you  would  not  have  made  to  me.  You  then  thought 
yourselves  happy  that  I  came  among  you.  But  where  is 
this  attachment  now  ?  Are  you  alienated  from  me  because 
I  teach  you  what  is  true  ?  Your  present  teachers  express 
a  great  regard  for  you,  but  their  object  is  only  to  lessen  me 
in  your  esteem,  and  for  their  own  advantage,  to  gain  the 
place  that  I  possessed  in  your  affections.  But  if  I  ever  was 
deserving  of  your  regard,  I  still  am  so ;  and  as  much  now 
that  I  am  absent  from  you,  as  I  was  when  I  was  present 
with  you. 

The  apostle,  after  expressing  his  extreme  concern  for 
the  defection  of  the  Galatians  from  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  gospel  to  those  of  the  law,  directs  their  attention 
to  some  things  that  they  might  learn  from  the  books  of  the 
law,  in  which  they  might  see,  in  a  figure,  the  different  con- 
ditions of  those  that  were  under  the  law  and  those  under 
the  gospel. 
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IV.  19.  The  apostle,  having  represented  himself  as  the 
parent  of  these  Galatians,  here  intimates  that,  being  relapsed 
into  another  state,  they  have  occasion  for  another  birth,  so 
imperfect  were  they  become.* 

22 — 25.  There  is  so  great  boldness  in  the  apostle's  allego- 
rizing of  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  really  thought  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  applied  as  he  does  it.-j*  But  he  made  choice 
of  this  portion  of  Scripture  in  order  to  express  his  own  idea 
of  the  different  states  of  the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  the 
Gentile  converts,  the  former  as  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and 
the  latter  as  free  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  might  be  consi- 
dered as  the  children  of  Sarah,  who  was  a  free  woman,  and 
the  others  as  those  of  Hagar,  who  was  a  slave.  J 

26.  As  the  Jews  were  in  possession  of  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem, he  represented  the  Christians  as  possessed  of  another 
Jerusalem  in  heaven,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  former. 

27.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  [liv.  l]  here  quoted,  the 
prophet  describes  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  should 
inherit  the  promised  land  on  their  return  to  it  after  their 
present  long  dispersion  ;  but  the  apostle  applies  it  to  the 
greater  number  of  Christian  converts,  especially  from  the 
Gentiles.  § 

29.  In  this  the  apostle  refers  to  the  vexation  that  was 
given  to  Sarah  by  Hagar,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  was  sent  out  of  the  family,  while  Sarah  and  her  child 
remained  in  it. 

PARAPHRASE. 

My  Christian  converts,  give  me  leave  to  consider  you 
as  my  children,  and  observe  that  you  have  departed  so  far 
from  the  principles  which  you  have  received  from  me,  that 
you  have  occasion  for  a  second  birth.  I  have  been  wishing 
to  be  with  you,  and  to  address  you  in  a  manner  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  done,  from  my  anxiety  about  you.     As  you 

*  SeeLeClerc;   LeCene,\>.  6 17;   Locke. 

t  See  the  Author,  on  vers.  21—31,  Thiol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  202,  203.  "  S.  Paul 
scmble  citer  une  explication  allegorique  di'ja  conime,  dont  il  lie  fail  que  tirer  une 
consequence.  Philo  Juif,  qui  a  vein  du  terns  des  Ap6trcs,  est  plein  de  scmblables 
allegories,  qui  etoieut  en  usage  depuis  long-tenis  parmi  les  Juifs.  Autrement  le 
raisonnenicnt  de  S.  Paul  lie  scroit  pas  coucluant,  contre  ceux  qui  rejetteroient 
cette  explication  allegorique."  Le  Clerc.  See  Jeffery's  Review,  pp.  272 — 278; 
Bowyer. 

%  On  "  tlie  practice  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity  brought  out  of  the  Jewish,  into  the  Christian  Church,"  see  Enfield, 
(Hist.  Phil.)  B.  vi.  Ch.  ii.  ad  init.  II.  p.  272. 

§  See  Jeffery's  Review,  pp.  12Q,  130,  272—278. 
VOL.  XIV.  E 
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wish  to  be  under  the  law,  I  will  give  you  a  lesson  from  the 
book  of  the  law.  You  have  heard  that  Abraham  had  two 
sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  the  former  by  a  slave,  and  the 
latter  by  a  free  woman.  In  the  birth  of  the  former  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary,  but  the  latter  was  by  a  miracle, 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  promise  of  God  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  in  a  superior  light. 
Now,  of  this  history  we  may  make  an  allegory,  or  an  inter- 
pretation different  from  the  literal  one ;  and  suppose  these 
two  sons  to  represent  two  covenants,  the  one  delivered 
from  Mount  Sinai,  the  parties  concerned  in  which,  like 
Hagar,  who  was  a  slave,  are  in  a  state  of  bondage.  For 
this  Hagar  may  denote  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  present  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  servitude, 
together  with  its  inhabitants  ;  whereas  our  mother  is  another 
Jerusalem,  which  is  from  above,  and  is  free,  together  with 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  of  this  Jerusalem  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  [liv.  l]  may  be  supposed  to  say,  "  Rejoice,  O  barren, 
that  barest  not,  break  forth,  and  cry,  thou  that  travaillest 
not ;  for  she  that  was  desolate  has  many  more  children  than 
she  that  had  a  husband;"  that  is,  the  Gentile  converts  shall 
be  more  numerous  than  the  Jews.  Now  we  Gentile  Chris- 
tians (for  I  class  myself  with  you)  are  represented  by  Isaac, 
and  are  therefore  the  children  of  the  promise  ;  and  as  in  the 
history,  he  who  was  born  in  the  natural  course  of  generation, 
or  after  the  flesh,  used  to  vex  him  that  was  born  after  the 
spirit,  or  in  consequence  of  the  promise,  so  it  is  now ;  the 
Judaizing  Christians  giving  much  disturbance  to  the  Gentile 
converts.  But  what  says  the  Scripture  for  our  consolation  ? 
Send  away  the  slave  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  the  slave 
shall  not  be  heir  together  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman. 
They  who  adhere  to  the  law  will  be  rejected,  and  the  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  those  who  are  emancipated  from  it ; 
and  we  are  not  represented  by  the  child  of  Hagar  the  slave, 
but  by  Isaac,  the  son  of  the  free  woman. 

V.  The  apostle,  exhorting  the  Galatian  Christians  to 
maintain  their  liberty,  forewarns  them  that,  in  submitting 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  they  in  effect  abandoned  the  gospel. 
He  then  laments  that  a  few  Judaizing  teachers  should  have 
influenced  so  many  of  them ;  and  as  it  had  been  reported 
that  he  himself  had  preached  obedience  to  the  law,  to  Gen- 
tile converts  in  other  places,  though  not  in  Galatia,  he 
denies  the  charge,  and  shews  from  his  sufferings  that  it 
could  not  be  true. 
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4.  That  is,  you  will  make  yourselves  mere  Jewish  pro- 
selytes,* undervaluing  the  gospel,  and  the  privileges  of  it. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
only.  For  the  apostles  themselves,  being  Jews,  were  under 
obligations  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  strictly 
did  so,  as  did  all  the  Jewish  Christians  after  them  ;  and 
certainly  this  apostle  would  not  have  said  that  they  were  no 
better  for  their  profession  of  Christianity. 

6.  It  is  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  however  they  may  differ  with  respect  to 
their  origin,  forms  of  government,  or  their  condition  of  any 
kind  here.  Whereas  the  institutions  of  Moses,  though  of 
divine  appointment,  respected  the  Jews  only.  Thus  Peter 
said  to  Cornelius,  \Acts  x.  34,  35,]  "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him." 

8.  This,  I,  who  converted  you  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  did 
not  teach  you.  It  has  been  an  enemy  who  has  sowed  tares 
in  my  absence. 

9.  These  principles  have  been  insinuated  by  a  few  per- 
sons, or  perhaps  a  single  person,  though  numbers  have  been 
infected  by  them. 

1 1 .  It  had  probably  been  said  that  Paul,  as  he  conformed 
to  the  law  himself,  had  enjoined  the  observance  of  it  on  his 
Gentile  converts  in  other  places,  though  not  in  Galatia. 
This  he  denies. 

12.  That  is,  expelled  from  Christian  churches.  He  did 
not  wish  them  any  greater  evil  x\  and  this  only  for  the  sake 
of  others,  who  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  them  to  their 
hurt. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Being,  as  I  have  represented,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  as 
Christians,  let  me  intreat  you  not  to  submit  to  a  yoke  of 
bondage,  without  considering  the  necessary  consequence 
of  it.  If  you,  being  Gentiles,  become  circumcised,  like 
other  Jewish  converts,  you  bring  yourselves  under  an  obli- 
gation to  conform  to  the  whole  law,  and  must,  like  the 
native  Jews,  expect  justification  from  your  observance  of 
it,  and  not  from  that  free  grace  which  is  preached  in  the 
gospel.  We  do  not  expect  salvation  from  the  law,  but  only 
from  our  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  in  obedience  to  it ;  a  dis- 

•  "  Voulant  etre  justifies  par  la  Loi."     Le  Cene. 

t  "  Ceux  qui  causent  du  desordre  parmi  you*  devroient  itre  retranchis,  et  ila 
le  seront."     Le  Cine.    See  Bowyer;  Impr.  Vert. 
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pensation  which  was  confirmed  by  the  gifts  of  the  spirit: 
for,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  Christianity,  circum- 
cision is  of  no  more  avail  than  uncircumcision,  but  only 
that  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  which  produces  love  and 
obedience. 

You  Galatians  made  a  good  beginning,  why  did  you  not 
proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  hold  to  the  pure  truth  ? 
This  must  have  come  from  the  persuasion  of  others,  and 
not  from  me  who  called  you  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
But  in  you  is  verified  the  proverb  which  says,  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  Your  Judaizing  teachers,  though 
few  in  number,  have  infected  many  of  you.  But  notwith- 
standing present  appearances,  I  am  persuaded  you  will,  on 
reflection,  revert  to  your  former  better  sentiments  and  con- 
duct, and  that  the  persons  who  have  been  the  cause  of  your 
disaffection  will  suffer  &>r  it.  If  you  have  heard  that  I 
myself  preach  conformity  to  the  law  to  any  of  my  Gentile 
converts,  you  have  been  misinformed.  If  I  did,  I  should 
not  have  been  exposed  as  I  have  been,  and  yet  am,  to  the 
persecution  of  these  Judaizers.  So  much  mischief  has  been 
done  in  Christian  churches  by  the  Judaizers,  that  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  you  had  no  connexion  with  them,  but 
that  they  were  expelled  from  all  the  Christian  societies. 

V.  13.  Having  represented  the  gospel  as  a  dispensation 
of  liberty,  the  apostle  here  cautions  the  Galatians  against 
the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  under  the 
strongest  obligation  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue.* 

15.  This  is  an  excellent  caution  against  the  abuse  of  the 
liberty,  which  he  had  exhorted  them  to  assert. 

16 — 21.  Here  the  apostle  passes  from  one  sense  of  a  word 
to  another,  which,  though  shewing  ingenuity,  is  in  danger 
of  misleading  the  reader.  He  had  before  characterized  the 
gospel  by  the  appellation  of  the  spirit,  and  the  law  by  that 
of  the  flesh,  as  an  inferior  dispensation.  From  this  he  now 
takes  occasion  to  exhort  his  readers  to  avoid  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  or  the  vices  to  which  men 
are  subject.  These  he  enumerates,  and  among  them,  such 
as  were  apt  to  occasion  divisions  in  churches, -f  and  the 
animosity  consequent  upon  them. 

224  23.  In  opposition  to  those  vices  which  he  ascribes 

•See  Locke. 

t  Heresies ;'  ver.  20.  **  Mot  que  ne  signifie  pas  les  opinions,  mais  les  divisions.** 
Le  Clerc.  See  Hallett,  (of  Schism  and  Heresy,)  III.  pp.  358,  &c.  j  Foster  to 
Stebbmg,  1735,  p.  \T ;  Doddridge. 

X  Faith,  rather  fidelity.     See  Doddridge. 
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to  the  principle  of  flesh,  he  strongly  recommends  the  opposite 
virtues  which  he  refers  to  the  spirit,  or  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  gospel. 

24.  Here  we  have  another  figure  of  speech,  which  ap- 
proaches to  a  play  upon  words,  so  frequent  with  this  apostle. 
In  imitation  of  Christ  being  crucified,  he  sometimes  repre- 
sents Christians  as  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  with  him, 
and  also  as  rising  again  with  him.  Here  he  represents  not 
himself,  but  his  sins,  as  crucified  with  Christ. 

2,5.  That  is,  if  we  make  profession  of  a  religion  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  let  us  live  according 
to  the  principles  of  it.  But  in  this  the  apostle  uses  the 
term  spirit  in  two  different  senses. 

26.  Here  he  alludes  to  the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches 
distracted  with  their  divisions,  and  the  animosities  arising 
from  them. 

PARAPHRASE. 

My  brethren,  though  you  have  been  called  to  liberty, 
remember,  that  it  is  only  a  freedom  from  an  obligation  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  not  from  the  practice  of 
virtue.  Do  not  then  abuse  it,  but  consider  yourselves  as 
servants  to  one  another,  and  with  the  greatest  good-will, 
whenever  it  is  in  your  power,  do  to  one  another  every  kind 
office.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  itself, 
which  you  so  much  affect ;  for  all  the  moral  and  most 
valuable  part  of  it  is  comprehended  in  this  one  precept, 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Take  care,  then, 
lest,  by  your  divisions  and  mutual  animosity,  you  do  not 
act  the  reverse  of  this  precept,  and  so  far  from  befriending, 
injure  one  another. 

I  have  compared  the  gospel  to  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  which,  as  an  inferior  principle,  I  termed  the  flesh. 
See  then  that  you  live  according  to  the  spirit,  and  avoid 
what  are  usually  called  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  or  the  vices 
that  men  in  this  life  are  subject  to;  for  there  are  in  every 
man  two  opposite  principles,  one  of  good,  and  the  other  of 
evil,  which  may  be  denominated  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
From  this  opposition  of  contrary  inclinations  (to  make 
myself  an  example  of  what  I  wish  to  enforce)  I  cannot 
always  do  that  which  I  most  approve.  If  you  live  accord- 
ing to  this  spirit,  you  will  not  be  subject  to  the  condemning 
power  of  the  law.  The  works  of  the  flesh,  which  are  op- 
posite to  those  of  the  spirit,  are  well  known,  viz.  such  as 
adultery,  fornication,  and  other  vices,  against  which  1  have 
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frequently  warned  you,  assuring  you  that  they  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  them,  cannot  obtain  the  kingdom  of  God  promised 
in  the  gospel.     On  the  contrary,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  by 
which  1  exhort  you  to  act,  are  the  opposite  virtues — love, 
peaceableness,   &c,  which,   if  you   practise,  the  law   will 
never  hurt  you.     But  if  you  be  real  Christians,  you  are  free 
from    all    the  above-mentioned  vices;    for,   as   Christ  was 
crucified,  we  also  may  be  said  to  have  crucified  our  lusts 
and  vices.     If,  then,  we  pretend  to  be  Christians,  and  to 
have  the  Spirit  of  God,  let  us  have  all  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  spirit,  and  especially  be  on  our  guard  against  that  ambi- 
tion, which  is  so  conspicuous  in  your  Judaizing  teachers, 
and  which  leads  to  envy  and  every  evil  work. 

VI.  The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  moral  in- 
structions of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  after  this  reverts  to 
his  exhortations  about  Judaizing. 

1.  Let  those*  who  boast  of  their  spiritual  attainments,  or 
their  having  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  exert  themselves  the  most 
in  their  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  and  in  every  other 
respect  to  do  kind  offices  to  their  brethren. 

3.  Here  he  alludes  to  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who  under- 
valued him,  and  boasted  of  their  superior  knowledge. 

4.*  That  is,  let  every  person  consider  how  far  his  conduct 
is  right  in  itself,  and  not  how  much  it  is  better  than  that  of 
others. 

8.  The  apostle  makes  use  of  the  terms  corruption  and  life 
in  a  correspondence  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  the  flesh  being  liable  to  corruption,  and  spirit,  or 
breath,  being  the  principle,  or  life. 

11.  It  was  not  usual  with  the  apostle  to  write  whole 
epistles  with  his  own  hand,  but  only  to  sign  them.  Per- 
haps, being  a  Jew,  he  did  not  write  the  Greek  character  well. 
But  it  is  more  truly  rendered,  with  what  large  or  awkward 
letters-^  I  have  written,  not  being  used  to  write  the  Greek 
character. 

12.  He  here  again  reverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  apprizing  the  Galatians  of  the  true  motives  of  their 
conduct  in  preaching  the  observance  of  the  law.  By  this 
means  they  were  thought  more  favourably  of  by  the  zealous 

*  Rejoicing,  rather  glorying.  See  »*»•.  13;  Locke.  Another.  "  His  neighbour: 
tov  Irzpov.  alluding,  I  apprehend,  to  himself;  as  rtf  the  certain  person,  points  out 
some  opponent  easily  understood,  no  doubt,  by  the  Galatians."     Wakefield. 

t  "  Qualibus  literis."  Vulg.  See  Locke;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  311—314;  XI. 
p.  358 ;  Doddridge.  "  You  see  in  what  large  letters  I  have  written,  (what  follows, 
particularly  to  be  noted,)  As  Many  As,  &c."    Heinsius  in  Bowyer. 
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Jews,  who  were  at  that  time  the  only  persecutors  of  the 
Christians. 

17.*  Let  no  person  undervalue  me,  as  if  I  was  not  an 
apostle ;  for  my  persecutions  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
this. 

18.  The  phrase  with  your  spirit,  is  equivalent  to  with  you, 
which  is  more  usual  with  this  apostle  in  the  same  connexion, 
as  he  generally  concludes  his  epistles  with  Grace  be  with 
you  all. 

PARAPHRASE. 

If  any  member  of  your  church  be  guilty  of  any  offence,  let 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  gifts,  and 
of  course  have  the  greatest  influence,  admonish,  and  restore 
him,  but  without  harshness,  considering  that  they  themselves 
are  not  exempt  from  failings.  In  all  respects  feel  for,  and 
do  all  kind  offices  to  one  another;  for  this  was  particularly 
enjoined  by  Christ  on  all  his  disciples,  when  he  said,  [John 
xiii.  35,2  "  By  this  shall  ail  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

If  any  man  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
do,  he  deceiveth  himself.  But  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of 
our  dispositions  and  conduct,  we  must  not  be  content  with 
comparing  ourselves  with  others,  whom  we  may  think  our 
inferiors,  but  examine  ourselves  by  the  standard  of  truth  and 
right ;  our  conformity  to  which  is  the  only  solid  ground  of 
self-approbation:  for,  at  the  last  day,  every  man  will  be 
judged  in  this  manner. 

Such  is  the  duty  of  your  teachers.  Let  those  who  are 
instructed  by  them  minister  to  their  wants,  giving  temporal 
things  for  spiritual  ones:  but,  above  all  things,  give  the 
strictest  attention  to  your  moral  conduct ;  for,  however  men 

•  The  marks.  **  S.  Paul  entend  les  marques  du  fouet,  qu'il  avoit  recu  plusieurs 
fois  pour  Jesus  Christ,  (2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25).  Les  idolatres  se  faisoient  des  marques, 
qu'ils  nommoient  aussi  stigmates,  par  lesquelles  on  connoissoit  a  quelle  Divinile  ils 
etoient  particulierement  cousacres.  C'est  k  quoi  S.  Paul  fait  allusion.  V.  Apoc. 
xiii.  16."  Le  Clerc.  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  "  The  Romans  we're  accustomed  to 
mark  their  slaves  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  or  some  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  to  this  practice  the  apostle  Paul  alludes,  who  frequently  styles  himself  the  slave 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  also  Rev.  ix.  4,  xiv.  0."  See  Dio.  Chn/sostom's  Kssays, 
translated,  1800,  p.  251,  Note  on  the  expression  "stigmatized  wilh  the  brand  of 
slavery."  Xenophon  (on  the  State  of  Athens)  says,  "  Our  slaves  are  burnt  with  the 
public  mark  of  the  state,  with  severe  penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  that  buy  or 
sell  them."  Moyles  Works,  III.  p.  23.  See  Potter's  Antiq.  (Ch.  ii.)  II.  pp.  7,  8; 
Blackwall,  (S.  C.)  11.  pp.  66—68. 

When  Bastwicke  Burton  and  Prynne,  were  sentenced  "  to  lose  their  ears  in  the 
Palace- Yard,"  Sir  John  Finch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  "  added  to  this 
censure—Mr.  Prynne  to  be  stigmatized  in  the  cheeks,  with  two  letters  (S.  and  L.), 
for  a  seditious  libeller."     A  Brief e  Relation,  &c.  1637,  4to.  p.  15. 
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may  deceive  themselves,  or  others,  God  is  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon  ;  and  according  to  men's  conduct  here  will  they 
be  rewarded,  or  punished,  hereafter.  They  who  indulge  in 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  must  expect  that  corruption  to  which 
flesh  is  subject;  but  they  who  live  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall 
inherit  that  eternal  life  which  the  gospel  promises.  But 
•re  must  persevere  in  well-doing  if  we  expect  any  future 
reward.  Let  us,  then,  take  every  opportunity  of  shewing 
our  good-will  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our  Christian 
brethren. 

Before  1  conclude  this  epistle,  which  is  wholly  written 
with  my  own  hand,  and  sadly  written,  I  must  again  observe, 
that  your  haughty  Jewish  teachers  are  desirous  of  having 
you  circumcised,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion from  the  more  zealous  Jews,  who  are  all  the  enemies 
we  now  have.  But,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  law, 
they  are  far  from  strictly  observing  it,  but  wish  to  have  the 
credit  of  making  you  proselytes  to  their  opinions.  Such  is 
not  the  foundation  of  my  boasting.  I  glory  in  that  very 
circumstance  which  exposes  our  religion  to  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  By  this,  to 
resume  my  former  allusion,  the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and 
I  to  the  world,  my  happiness  being  wholly  independent  of 
it,  or  of  the  opinion  the  world  may  entertain  of  me,  or  my 
doctrine.  According  to  the  great  maxim  of  the  gospel, 
nothing  external  to  a  man,  no  consideration  of  his  being 
circumcised,  or  uncircumcised,  will  avail  him  at  all  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  only  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  To  those 
who  hold  with  me  in  this  opinion  I  pray  that  God  may  grant 
all  happiness,  together  with  all  who,  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense,  are  the  sons  of  Abraham.  But  do  not  from  this  time 
listen  to  any  objections  to  me,  your  father  in  Christ.  That 
I  am  a  true  apostle  is  evidenced,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  I  am  continually  exposed  on  that 
account.     May  you  have  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
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After  Paul  had  written  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
(which  was  A.  D.  52,)  from  Corinth,  where  he  had  continued 
two  years  in  his  second  apostolical  journey,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Ephesus,  and  thence  he  went  to  Antioch, 
where  he  staid  about  a  year.     From  this  city  he  set  out  on 
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his  third  journey,  when,  after  passing  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  he  went  again  to  Ephesus,  and  from  this  place 
about  A.  D.  56,  he  wrote  this  first  epistle  to  the  church  at 
Corinth.* 

It  was  occasioned  by  messengers  sent  to  him  from  that 
city,  proposing  to  him  a  variety  of  questions,  on  which  the 
members  of  the  church  were  much  divided.  In  Corinth 
also,  as  well  as  in  Galatia,  attempts  had  been  made  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  Paul,  where  some  persons,  distinguished  by 
their  eloquence,  and  boasting  of  their  knowledge,  had  taught 
that  the  Christian  resurrection  was  not  a  literal  rising  from 
the  dead,  but  either  a  change  of  life  and  conduct,  or  the  re- 
lease of  the  soul  from  its  confinement  in  the  body.  These 
persons  evidently  held  the  Gnostic  opinions  ;  and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  them  among 
Christians:  for  the  philosophers  of  that  age,  believing  in 
the  inherent  evil  nature  of  matter,  thought  that  the  soul 
would  be  most  completely  happy  when  it  was  released  from 
its  fleshly  incumbrance. 

On  this,  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  asserts  at  large  the  reality 
of  a  proper  resurrection,  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  scheme  depended  ;  assuring  the 
Corinthians  that  that  which  was  committed  to  the  grave 
would  rise  again,  but  much  changed  in  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties, from  mortal  to  immortal,  from  earthly  to  heavenly. 

The  apostle's  address  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  shews 
that  many  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  im- 
mediately reformed  by  it,  but  continued  addicted  to  the 
sensual  gratifications  in  which  they  had,  without  restraint, 
indulged  before,  and  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
they  were  brought  off  from  them.  Indeed,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  many  persons  of  good  sense,  candour,  and 
competent  judges  of  evidence,  but  whose  moral  characters 
were  far  from  being  irreproachable,  might  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  a  considerable  time  before  the 
principles  of  it  effected  a  thorough  reformation  of  their 
conduct. 

In  this  epistle,  Paul  asserts  his  apostolical  authority,  and 
endeavours  to  make  his  Corinthian  converts  think  less 
highly  of  the  boasted  eloquence  of  their  new  teachers,  who 
seem,  like  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  those  times, 
to  have  received  money  for  their  harangues.     He,  therefore, 

•  See  Locke's  Synopsis;  Doddridge's  Introd. ;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  314,315. 
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shews  the  difference  between  his  conduct  and  theirs  in  that 
respect. 

Corinth  was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Greece. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  rich  and  luxurious,  and,  like 
the  Greeks  in  general,  were  much  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  eloquence,*  with  which  they  were  entertained 
by  their  public  speakers  and  philosophers.  Many  of  them, 
even  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  entertained  but 
a  low  opinion  of  the  apostle,  on  account  of  his  mean  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  the  plainness  of  his  address.  Of  these 
circumstances  the  Gnostic  teachers  took  advantage,  and  to 
this  the  apostle  adverts  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle. 

Chap.  I.     l.*j*  Sosthenes$  was  of  Corinth. 

2.§  This  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  who  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  "  that  are  called  Christians."|| 

5 — 7-  Here  the  apostle,  with  much  address,  praises  the 
Corinthians  as  far  as  he  justly  could ;  having  many  disagree- 
able truths  to  tell  them  afterwards. 

10. ^[  The  Church  of  Corinth  was  long  noted  for  the  fac- 
tions and  divisions  that  prevailed  in  it,  as  we  find  by  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  some  time  after  the  age 
of  the  apostles.** 

lS/ft  The  difference  with  respect  to  the  persons  by  whom 

*  "  A  people  of  quick  parts  and  inquisitive,  but  naturally  vain  and  conceited  of 
themselves."     Locke's  Synopsis. 

f  Called — by  the  will  of  God.  •  We  may  suppose  him  to  intimate  his  miraculous 
cali;  for  he  doubted  not  of  the  will  and  providence  of  God  governing  all  things." 
Locke. 

X  "  A  Corinthian  minister,  who  attended  Paul  in  his  travels.  Compare  Acts 
xviii.  17."     Doddridge. 

§  "  Sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  does  not  signify  here,  whose  lives  are  pure  and 
holy;  for  there  were  many  among  those  he  wrote  to,  who  were  quite  otherwise;  but 
sanctified  signifies,  separated  from  the  common  state  of  mankind,  to  be  the  people 
of  God,  and  to  serve  him.1'     Locke.     See  Doddridge. 

H  "  These  Greek  words  being  a  periphrasis  for  Christians,  as  is  plain  from  the 
design  of  this  verse.  See  proofs  of  it.  in  Dr.  Hammond  upon  the  place."  Locke. 
See  Impr.  Vers. 

Doddridge,  who  translates  invoke  the  name,  says,  "  this  strongly  implies  that  it 
might  well  be  taken  for  granted,  that  every  true  Christian  would  often  pray  to 
Christ,  as  well  as  address  the  Father  in  his  name."  Yet,  thus  every  true  Christian 
would  appear  to  oppose  his  practice  to  our  Lord's  direction,  that  his  followers 
should  present  their  requests,  exclusively,  to  the  Father.     See  John  xvi.  23. 

5[  "  Intending  to  abolish  the  names  of  leaders  they  distinguished  themselves  by, 
Paul  beseeches  them,  by  the  name  of  Christ,  a  form  that  I  do  not  remember  he 
elsewhere  uses."     Locke. 

**  "  Take  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  apostle  into  your  hands.  What 
was  it  that  he  wrote  to  you,  at  his  first  preaching  the  gospel  among  you  ?  Verily 
he  did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you  concerning  himself  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos, 
because,  that  even  then  j  e  had  begun  to  fall  into  parties  and  factions  among  your- 
selves."    Ch.  xlvii.     Wake,  p.  38. 

tt  See  Hullett,  HI.  pp.  373, 374;  Impr.  Vers,    "  Leave  out  tyw  Si  Xptfo,  for  all 
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they  had  been  converted  was  of  little  consequence,  but  with 
those  who  were  previously  disposed  to  difference,  a  small 
circumstance  would  suffice.  From  what  the  apostle  here 
says,  it  appears,  that  though  the  generality  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  were  converted  by  him,  some  of  them  had  resided 
in  Judea,  and  been  the  disciples  of  Christ  himself. 

Id.*  It  is  something  remarkable,  and  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  none  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  endeavoured  to  supplant  him.  They  all  acted  in 
subordination  to  a  crucified  Master,  how  much  soever  they 
were  opposed  to  each  other;  and  there  was  no  want  of  emu-  , 
lation  among  them.  In  this  they  were  all  united,  acknow- 
ledging one  Master,  even  Christ.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  Mahometanism.  Several  persons  set  up  on 
Mahomet's  plan,  and  in  opposition  to  him.  With  respect  to 
Christ,  this  was  never  attempted,  nor  could  it  possibly  have 
succeeded  if  the  attempt  had  been  made. 

17- 1  The  mere  administration  of  baptism  was  in  its 
nature,  a  servile  and  inferior  work.  Jesus  himself  did  not 
baptize,  but  only  his  disciples;  for  as  baptism  was  then  ad- 
ministered, the  person  who  baptized  went  into  the  water 
along  with  the  new  convert,  and  plunged  him  over  head. 

18.  Nothing  staggered  the  world  more  than  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  religion  under  the  name  of  a  crucified  founder. 
To  make  it  credible,  required  the  strongest  evidence;  and 
nothing  short  of  this  could  have  enabled  it  to  make  its  way. 
But  no  circumstance  shews  the  wisdom  of  Providence  with 
respect  to  future  ages  more  than  this,  at  which  the  minds  of 
men  revolted  so  much  at  the  time;  since  it  is  now  most  evi- 
dent, that  the  gospel  did  not  owe  its  establishment  to  any 
thing  specious  in  itself,  any  more  than  to  the  aid  of  learning 
or  power.  The  apostles  had  nothing  but  plain  and  most 
improbable  things  to  relate,  and  they  were  not  able  to  set  ofT 
their  plain  story  in  any  manner  that  was  adapted  to  captivate 
their  hearers.  We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  its  exter- 
nal evidence  must  have  been  irresistible  to  those  who  gave 
due  attention  to  it. 

the  converts  would  agree  in  saying  they  were  of  Christ,  (Ep.  Duce).  Chrysostom 
and  August,  place  a  full  stop  at  Kij^hx,  that  the  next  clause  may  stand  in  opposition 
to  all  the  others:  "  every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  A  polios,  and  1  of 
Ceplias.  But  I  am  of  Christ,  and  is  Christ  divided?"  Beza  in  Bowyer.  See 
Pearce. 

•  "  Pour  etre  norames  disciples  dePaul.  Voyez  Matt,  xxiii.  8."  Le  Clerc.  See 
Locke;  Doddridge. 

t  See  Le  Clerc.  "  Not  so  much  to  baptize  as  to  preach  the  gospel :  not  with 
the  doctrine  of  wisdom."     Pearce.    See  Doddridge. 
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22.*  That  is,  the  sign  from  heaven  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Jesus. 

29.  This  state  of  things,  and  the  pious  sentiments  sug- 
gested by  the  consideration  of  it,  we  see  in  the  address  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  xi.  25,  26,  "  1  thank  thee,  O  Father,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  f 

30.J  True  wisdom  appears  in  the  plan  and  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel,  and  it  is  excellently  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  virtue  and  final  happiness  of  man.  § 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  Paul,  appointed  by  the  favour  of  almighty  God  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  joined  by  our  brother  Sosihcnes, 
address  this  epistle  to  you  who  are  Christians  at  Corinth, 
separated  from  the  Heathen  world  by  the  profession  of  a 
holy  religion,  and  to  all  who  are  called  by  the  Christian 
name  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  all  of  you  professing  obedi- 
ence to  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  you  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

I  am  truly  thankful  to  God  for  your  happiness  in  this 
respect,  and  that,  besides  the  advantages  common  to  all 
Christians,  many  of  you  are  distinguished  by  superior  know- 
ledge and  eloquence,  as  by  this  means  the  truth  of  Christia- 
nity will  be  more  fully  displayed.  Thus  endued,  you  are 
deficient  in  nothing,  and  only  wait  for  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  your  perseverance,  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  appear  with  advantage  at  that  great 
and  glorious  day.  Having  done  your  part,  you  will  not 
doubt  but  that  God,  by  whose  spirit  and  power  you  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  will  perform  all  that 
has  been  promised  by  him. 

Let  me  in  treat  you,  brethren,  since  you  all  agree  in  the 

*  On  vers.  22 — 25,  see  Locke ;  Doddridge. 

t  "  This  is  a  sentiment  replete  with  wisdom,  and  it  is  most  indisputable,  that 
the  evangelical  histories  would  have  been  assailable  by  very  serious  objections,  had 
they  been  composed  by  men  of  eloquence  and  learning  ;  and  the  dispensation  itself 
encumbered  with  peculiar  difficulties,  if  its  primitive  teachers  and  professors  had 
principally  issued  from  the  mansions  of  the  rich  or  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 
We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
were  originally  called.  1  Cor.  i.  26."  Wakefield's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1793, 
Rem.  xxviii.  pp.  153,  1 54.     See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  133,  134. 

X  "  Ye  are  both  righteousness  audsanctificatiou,  and  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  made  wisdom  to  us."     Bos  in  Bowyer.     See  Wakefield. 

§  xt  Dieu  nous  a  donne  le  Christ  pour  nous  procurer  la  sagesse,  la  justice,  la  sanc- 
tification  et  la  redemptiou."    Le  Cene,  p.  692.    Dodson  on  Isaiah  viii.  14. 
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profession  of  Christianity,  and  your  subjection  to  one 
common  Lord  and  Master,  to  be  perfectly  united  among1 
yourselves;  and  do  not  keep  up  those  divisions,  and  that 
animosity  against  one  another,  which  I  have  been  informed 
subsist  among  you  ;  for  some  of  you,  I  hear,  profess  a  par- 
ticular attachment  to  myself,  others  to  Apollos,  others  to 
Peter,  and  others  to  Christ  only.  But  what  foundation  is 
there  for  any  division  of  Christians  on  this  account?  Do 
any  of  us  set  up  in  opposition  to  Christ  ?  Was  I  crucified 
for  you,  as  he  was,  or  were  any  of  you  baptized  in  my  name  ? 
I  rejoice  that,  since  this  unhappy  division  has  taken  place,  I 
did  not  myself  baptize  any  of  you,  except  Crispus,  Gaius,  and 
the  family  of  Stephanas,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  pre- 
tence for  saying  that  1  baptized  in  my  own  name,  with  a 
view  to  make  disciples  to  myself. 

Indeed,  my  commission  was  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  do  not  endeavour  to  appear 
what  you  call  eloquent ;  for  then  my  preaching  would  have 
had  less  real  effect.  Though  this  plan  of  preaching  is  deemed 
foolish  by  those  who  reject  it,  to  those  who  receive  it,  it 
appears  to  be  such  as  God  himself  gives  his  sanction  to.  As 
we  read,  Isaiah  xxix.  14,  "I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent."  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  present  state  of 
things ;  for  what  has  been  effected  by  your  philosophers 
and  orators  ?  Compared  with  the  gospel,  all  their  discourses 
are  mere  folly.  But  when,  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  their 
wisdom,  they  did  not  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
but  continued  addicted  to  the  most  absurd  idolatry,  it  pleased 
the  Divine  Being  to  effect  this  happy  and  wonderful  change, 
to  bring  great  numbers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  salutary 
truth,  by  that  preaching  which  they  despise. 

The  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  have  different  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  gospel.  The  Jews  still  call  for  their  sign  from 
heaven,  supposing  that  the  Messiah  must  make  his  appear- 
ance in  that  character  by  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
the  Greeks  caTinot  relish  any  thing  that  is  not  recommended 
by  their  much-admired  eloquence ;  whereas,  I  lay  before 
them  nothing  but  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  such  as  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  doctrine,  the  miracles,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
the  Jews  are  shocked  as  a  catastrophe  unworthy  of  him ; 
and  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the  learned 
Greeks,  like  those  of  Athens,  think  it  so  incredible,  that  they 
will  not  attend  to  any  evidence  in  its  favour.     But  to  those 
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who  understand,  and  therefore  embrace,  the  gospel,  this  very 
measure  of  Christ  dying  and  rising  again  displays  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  the  power  of  God  in  the  most  conspicuous  man- 
ner;  since  nothing  could  have  been  so  well  calculated  to 
convince  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind  of  the  certainty  of 
a  future  state;  and  in  this  we  see  the  great  superiority  of 
Divine  wisdom  to  that  of  man. 

The  effect  of  these  prejudices  is  visible  in  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  learned,  or  in  any  way  eminent,  among 
you  who  are  converts  to  Christianity.  But  this  very  circum- 
stance will  ultimately  be  a  farther  display  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  in  providing  in  the  best  manner  for  the  credibility  of 
the  gospel  in  future  ages,  when  it  will  be  apparent,' that  its 
promulgation  had  no  advantage  from  the  wisdom  or  power 
of  man  ;  but  that  it  established  itself  by  its  own  evidence, 
under  every  possible  disadvantage  ;  so  that  there  is  no  room 
for  man  to  boast  with  respect  to  it.  To  this  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  you  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel.  In  this  scheme  we  see  perfect  wisdom,  and  the  best 
provision  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men.  We  may, 
therefore,  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (ix. 
24,)  "  Let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord." 

II.  The  apostle  enlarges  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  and  the  propriety  of  his  method  of 
preaching,  in  opposition  to  the  more  admired  declamatory 
manner  of  the  Grecian  sophists. 

1.  The  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions  have  mystery  instead 
of  testimony.* 

3.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  laboured  under  some  bodily 
infirmity, j"  with  which  he  says  he  was  afflicted  after  his 
vision  in  the  Temple,  and  which  he  called  a  thorn  in  the 
Jlesh,  the  instrument  of  Satan  to  buffet  him. 

7.  The  design  of  God  in  favour  of  the  Gentile  world,  till 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  was  come,  is  called 
a  mystery,  or  secret,  because  it  was  unknown  ;  but  when  it 
was  made  known,  it  was  no  longer  a  mystery. % 

8.  Had  the  Jews,  or  the  Romans,  known  the  real  cha- 

*  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  Those  copies  which  read  y.v^piov  seem  more  perfectly  to 
correspond  with  St.  Paul's  sense,  in  the  whole  latitude  of  it."  Locke.  "  This 
reading  is  confirmed  by  the  opposition  in  ver.  7"     Pearce. 

t  "  A<rfleve»$t  signifies  here,  not  weakness  of  body  but  of  mind,  from  whatever 
cause,  most  commonly  grief  or  fear.     See  Acts  xviii.  9-"     Ibid. 

X  "  Nous  annoncons  la  sagesse  de  Dieu,  qui  etoit  auparavant  un  mystere,  et 
cachee,  mais  que  Dieu  avoit  resolu,  avant  les  siecles,  de  rhiler  pour  n6tre  gloire." 
Le  Clerc.    See  Locke;  Doddridge. 
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racter  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  true  relation  to  God,  and  to  man- 
kind, they  certainly  would  not  have  acted  towards  him  as 
they  did. 

10.*  Here,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  re- 
presented as  a  person  distinct  from  God,  whose  spirit  it  was ; 
and  yet,  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  same 
with  God,  just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man,  is  nothing  different 
from  the  man. 

12.  That  is,  it  is  not  from  any  human  wisdom  that  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  The  truths  of  it  could 
only  be  imparted  by  God,  and  they  are  his  free  gift  to  man. 

13.  This  may  be  rendered,  speaking  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  men.\ 

Both  the  doctrine  I  teach,  and  my  manner  of  teaching  it, 
differ  from  any  thing  that  men  would  naturally  choose ; 
but  they  are  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  in  which  God 
formerly  made  known  his  will  to  man. 

14. J  The  truths  of  the  gospel  appear  foolishness  to  most 
men,  nor  can  they  be  perfectly  known  but  by  those  who  are 
taught  of  God,  in  seeing  them  confirmed  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit. 

15.§  By  the  spiritual  man  is  meant  the  Christian.  He 
knows  the  value  of  gospel  truth,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  other  men.  He  is  taught  of  God,  with  whom  is 
the  perfection  of  wisdom. 

16.||  By  the  apostle's  saying  that  he  had  the  mind  of 
Christ,  he  probably  meant  that  he  had  his  instructions  from 
Christ  himself,  and  therefore  that  his  teaching,  however 
despised  by  some,  was  superior  to  that  of  those  who  un- 
dervalued him,  and  endeavoured  to  supplant  him  in  their 
esteem. 

PARAPHRASE. 

When  I  came  to  preach  the  gospel  among  you,  I  did  not 
affect  any  thing  of  that  eloquence  which  you  so  much  ad- 
mire, but  contented  myself  with  informing  you  in  the 
plainest  terms  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  what  he  taught,  what 
miracles  he  wrought,  how  he  was  crucified,  and  how  God 

*  "  Le  verbe  signifie  ici,  non  rechercher,  mais  penttrer  ;■  comme,  Prov.  xx.  27; 
Apoe.  ii.  23."     Le  Clerc. 

t  See  ibid.    Explaining,  &c.     See  Le  Cene,  p.  606 ;  Pearce ;  Wakefield. 

X  "  L'  homme,  qui  resemble  aux  betes."  Le  Clerc.  See  Locke;  Clifford's 
Treatise  of  Human  Reason  in  Phoenix,  1708,  II.  p.  544;  Doddridge.  **  The  animal 
man,  &e.,  he  cannot  know  that  they  are  to  be  spiritually  judged  of."     Pearce. 

S  "  A  parenthesis,  because  the  reason  introduced  with  a  for  in  ver.  16,  seems  no 
reason  for  what  is  said  here,  but  for  what  is  said  in  ver.  14."     J  bid, 

II  See  Le  Clerc;  Locke;  *  Isaiah  (in  the  LXX.)  xl.  17."    Pearce. 
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raised  him  from  the  dead,  in  attestation  of  his  divine  mission. 
Neither  was  there  any  thing  to  strike  you  with  respect,  but 
rather  with  contempt,  in  my  person  or  manner.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  captivate  you  with  the  arts  of  an  orator,  my 
doctrine  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  In  consequence  of  which  your  belief  of  the  gospel 
did  not  stand  on  a  foundation  so  precarious  as  the  ability  of 
a  preacher,  but  on  the  power  of  God. 

Not  that  our  preaching  is  destitute  of  wisdom  to  those 
who  truly  understand  it,  though  it  be  not  such  as  is  gene- 
rally admired  by  persons  of  your  nation  ;  for  we  announce 
to  you  such  sublime  truths  as  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  which  God  did  not  reveal  till  he  honoured  us 
with  the  promulgation  of  them  ;  for  had  the  princes  of  this 
world  understood  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  they  certainly  would  not  have  put  to  death  so 
excellent  a  person. 

Of  such  value  is  the  subject  of  our  preaching,  that  we 
may  apply  to  it  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  lxiv.  4 : 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  But  by  imparting  the 
gift  of  his  spirit  he  has  revealed  them  to  us,  and  given  us  a 
commission  to  make  them  known  to  the  world  ;  and  they 
are  truths  that  man  could  never  have  discovered  of  himself; 
as  before  this  revelation  they  were  known  to  God  only.  For 
as  the  purposes  of  man  can  only  be  known  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  or  the  man  himself,  so  the  designs  of  God  are  known 
only  to  his  spirit.  But  what  we  could  not  have  acquired  by 
any  human  means  has  been  freely  imparted  to  us  by  God  ; 
and  our  communication  of  them  to  others,  is  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  dignity  and  importance;  not  with  human 
eloquence,  but  in  such  language  as  the  Divine  Being  himself 
has  thought  proper  to  use  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were  dic- 
tated by  him,  and  which  we  explain  by  comparing  one  part 
of  these  Scriptures  with  another. 

Though  both  the  subject  of  our  preaching,  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  communicate  it,  appear  contemptible  to  your 
learned  philosophers,  none  can  attain  to  this  knowledge  but 
by  attending  to  what  the  Divine  Being  has  revealed.  Those, 
however,  who,  in  consequence  of  embracing  Christianity, 
really  understand  the  principles  of  it,  are  convinced  of  their 
wisdom,  and  are  not  moved  by  the  rash  censures  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  them,  how  knowing  soever  in  other 
respects.     To  censure  our  preaching  is,  in  effect,  to  arraign 
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the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 
he  ?  But  as  I  have  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  I  am 
qualified  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  you. 

III.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  reproves  the 
Corinthians  on  account  of  their  divisions,  and  represents 
this  circumstance  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  not  so  far 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  their  teachers 
boasted. 

1.*  This,  and  what  immediately  follows,  is  by  way  of 
reproof  for  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  superior 
knowledge  of  their  new  teachers. 

3.  A  proof  that  they  were  in  a  low  and  carnal  state,  the 
reverse  of  the  highly  advanced  and  spiritual  one,  was  the 
low  passions  by  which  they  were  actuated,  evidenced  by 
their  scandalous  divisions. 

5.  In  this  reproof  of  the  arrogance  of  others,  Paul  is  far 
from  magnifying  himself;  and  with  great  candour  and  judg- 
ment he  represents  himself,  and  all  who  with  him  laboured 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  as  equally  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  God. 

8.  [Are  one.~\     That  is,  have  one  object. f 

9.  This  is  a  sublime  idea,  and  should  inspire  all  who 
labour  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  with  zeal  and  cou- 
rage. It  is  a  work  which  God  himself  has  undertaken,  and 
we  are  acting  under  J  and  together  with  him.  Here  are 
two  different  images  under  which  the  apostle  represents 
his  labours.  The  first  is  that  of  a  harvest,  which  was  fre- 
quently used  by  our  Saviour  ;  the  second,  that  of  a  building, 
the  foundation  of  which  he  had  laid,  being  the  first  who 
had  preached  the  gospel  at  Corinth,  and  on  this,  other  per- 
sons were  building.     This  image  he  pursues  farther. 

12.  Under  this  image  he  describes  the  different  kinds  of 
materials  with  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  building;  but 
4he  time  will  come  when,  how  specious  soever  they  may 
appear,  their  durability  will  be  tried ;  and  as  fire  consumes 

•  *'  Ceci  s'addresse  a  la  multitude,  car  il  y  avoit  sans  doute  parmi  les  Corinthiens 
des  gens  d'une  vertu  diutinguee."     Le  Clerc.     On  spiritual  and  carnal,  see  Loche.     , 

t  "  Paul  asserts,  that  the  planter  of  Christianity  and  the  tvaterer  are  one.  Were 
then  A  polios,  for  instance,  and  Paul  the  apostle  the  same  individual  man  ?  Yet,  by 
our  Saviour's  own  account,  they  were  as  much  one  as  he  and  the  Father  were  one. 
John  xvii.  22."  Wakefield's  "  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers 
of  the  three  first  Centuries  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Chrwt."  1784,  p.  133, 
(on  John  x.  30).     See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  25.5,  334. 

X  "The  Greek  phrase  should  have  been  rendered,  'We  are  fellow- labourers 
under  God.'"  Hallelt,  III.  p.  376.  "Of  God."  Doddridge;  Hammond  in 
Pearce. 

VOL.  XIV.  F 
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wood  and  stubble,  but  not  the  more  valuable  materials  that 
he  mentions,  he  makes  use  of  this  figure  to  represent  either 
the  persecutions  to  which  Christians  would  be  exposed,  or 
the  judgment  which  would  be  passed  on  every  man's  work 
at  the  last  day. 

15.*  He  does  not  say  that  the  workman  himself  would 
be  destroyed,  but  only  his  work.  For  if  his  intentions  were 
good,  how  injudicious  soever  his  conduct  might  have  been, 
he  would  escape  condemnation  ;  but  his  motives  being 
liable  to  suspicion,  it  would  resemble  the  escape  of  a  man 
from  a  fire,  which  would  destroy  the  building  in  which  he 
resided. f 

16.  Having  called  a  Christian  church  a  building,  he 
now  farther  calls  it  a  temple;  and,  being  a  temple  of  God, 
he  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  keep  it  pure,  especially  from 
such  pride  and  arrogance  on  account  of  their  supposed 
superior  knowledge,  as  the  Corinthian  Christians  were 
chargeable  with. 

21 — 23.  Though  the  apostle  censures  with  great  severity 
some  members  of  this  church,  he  is  careful  not  to  include 
the  great  body  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  represents 
them,  considered  as  the  temple  of  God,  in  the  most  re- 
spectable light ;  their  teachers  being  subservient  to  them, 
and  all  things,  and  all  events,  calculated  for  their  edification. 
With  great  propriety  and  sublimity  he  pursues  the  allusion, 
and  after  saying  that  all  things  were  theirs,  he  says  they  were 
Christys,  and  Christ  himself  was  God's;  all  being  subservient 
to  his  great  designs ;  Christ  being  the  servant  of  God,  and 
all  Christians  the  servants  of  Christ. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Many  of  you,  instructed  by  your  new  teachers,  boast  of 
your  superior  knowledge,  as  if  your  attainments  might  be 
denominated  spiritual,  while  ours  are  carnal;  but  hitherto 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  address  you  as  children  in  Christian 
knowledge,  and  to  give  you  the  simplest  food,  because 
hitherto  ye  have  not  been  able  to  bear  any  other. 

That  you  are  in  a  low  and  carnal  state,  is  evident  from 
your  divisions,  and  the  jealousy  and  animosity  which  arises 
from  them.     This  alone  is  a  proof  of  your  not  being  ad- 

*  '«  As  through  the  fire."  Doddridge.  "  As  a  man,  when  a  house  is  burning, 
is  forced  to  make  his  escape,  by  running  through  the  midst  of  the  fire."  Bishop 
Lowth  on  Isaiah  x.  17,  18. 

t  See  (on  vers.  10—15)  Hallett,  III.  pp.  406,  407  ;  Pearct. 
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vanced  beyond  the  attainments  of  ordinary  men.  How 
otherwise  could  you  lay  any  stress  on  your  having  been 
converted  by  myself,  by  Apollos,  or  by  any  other  teacher  ? 
For  we  are  only  servants,  dispensing  the  things  with  which 
we  have  been  intrusted.  Thus  1  may  be  said  to  have 
planted  Christianity  among  you,  and  Apollos  to  have  wa- 
tered the  plant,  but,  as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  God  who 
causes  the  plant  to  grow.  I  who  plant,  and  he  who  waters, 
are  both  employed  in  the  same  work,  and  we  shall  receive 
a  reward  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  The  work  itself  is 
God's,  and  we  are  labourers  under  and  together  with  him, 
while  you,  as  part  of  the  Christian  church,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  harvest,  in  which  we  labour,  or,  to  adopt  another 
figure  of  speech,  the  building  which  we  are  erecting.  With 
respect  to  you,  1  have  laid  the  foundation,  in  pursuance  of 
the  commission  which  I  received  for  that  purpose,  and  those 
who  came  after  me  are  building  upon  it.  But  let  every 
person  take  care  how,  and  what,  he  builds  upon  it. 

The  foundation  itself  cannot  be  changed.  That  is,  the 
simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  superstructure  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  it.  When  the  foundation  of  any  other 
building  is  laid,  men  may  build  upon  it  with  very  different 
materials,  some  durable  ones,  as  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  and  others  perishable,  as  wood  and  straw  :  but 
hereafter,  though  not  immediately,  it  will  appear  with  re- 
spect to  Christianity  what  those  materials  have  been  ;  for 
the  day  of  trial  is  approaching,  and  this  will  be  as  by  a  fire. 
If  the  materials  stand  this  test,  the  builder  will  be  approved 
and  rewarded.  If  they  be  consumed,  he  will  lose  his  labour; 
but  if  his  intentions  were  good,  he  will  not  suffer  in  his  own 
person,  though  he  will  escape  with  some  difficulty,  as  men 
do  from  a  building  that  is  on  fire. 

Consider,  then,  yourselves  in  this  honourable  light,  as 
a  building  or  temple  of  God,  and, that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  it ;  and  therefore  be  careful  to  preserve  it  pure 
and  holy,  for  if  any  person  defile  a  temple  of  God,  he  must 
expect  to  suffer  from  the  Divine  displeasure.  Let  me  more 
especially  caution  you  against  pride  and  self-conceit.  Let 
those  among  you  who  boast  the  most  of  their  superior 
knowledge,  condescend  to  learn  again  the  first  elements  of 
divine  knowledge,  as  the  only  way  to  obtain  true  wisdom: 
for  all  your  boasted  philosophy  is  but  folly  in  the  eye  of 
God.  To  this  case  we  may  apply  the  following  passage  of 
the  book  of  Job,  (v.  13,)  "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness."     The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that 

f2 
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they  are  vain.*  No  longer,  then,  boast  of  your  eloquent 
teachers.  All  things  are  subservient  to  your  edification.  I 
myself,  or  Apollos,  nay  every  thing  that  bears  any  relation 
to  you,  life  or  death,  things  present  or  things  to  come,  all  are 
employed  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  for  the  same 
purpose.  And  as  we  may  be  said  to  be  your  servants,  you 
am  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  servant. 

IV.  The  apostle  continues  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his 
situation,  and  that  of  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  and,  not  without  irony,  he  exposes  the 
folly  of  their  proud  teachers  ;  intimating  his  intention  of 
visiting  them,  and  putting  their  boasted  superiority  to  the 
proof. 

4.f  Though  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  blame- 
worthy, I  may  lie  under  a  prejudice,  which  will  prevent  my 
perceiving  it. J  On  this  account  most  persons  think  better 
of  themselves  than  the  truth  will  allow. 

6.  "  That  none  may  pride  himself  in  any  one  teacher, 
against  another. "§ 

That  is,  1  have  spoken  of  myself,  and  of  A polios,  as  having 
discharged  a  certain  duty  with  respect  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel ;  but  the  observation  is  of  universal  application. 
If  we  be  only  servants,  ministers  to  the  good  of  others,  the 
same  are  your  philosophizing  teachers.  They  are  not  to  be 
regarded  in  any  higher  light. 

8.  In  this  the  apostle  speaks  ironically,  as  if  they  really 
were  what  they  affected  to  be.  j| 

9.  It  was  the  custom  with  the  Romans,  in  exhibiting 
shows  of  gladiators,  to  produce  in  the  last  place  some  who 
were  to  fight  till  one  of  the  parties  were  actually  killed.^ 

13.  The  apostle,  by  describing  his  own  situation,  and 
that  of  other  apostles,  as  exposed  to  every  kind  of  ill  usage, 
which  yet  they  were  obliged  to  bear  with  the  greatest  meek- 
ness, reproves  the  arrogance  of  the  philosophizing  teachers, 
who  gained  both  applause  and  profit  by  their  lectures. 
The  terms  he  makes  use  of,  which  may  be  rendered  filth 

*  Chap.  iii.  20.     See  Psalm  xciv.  1 1,  Vol.  XII.  p.  103. 

t  See  Knalchbull  in  Impr.  Vert.  J  See  Le  Clerc;  Pearce. 

§  Wakefield.    (P.J     See  Le  Clerc ;  Pearce. 

||  "  Vous  croyez  dej&  tout  savoir,  et  n'  avoir  besoin  de  personne  qui  vous 
instruisse.  C  est  une  ironic,  concue  en  termes  metaphoriques."  Le  Clerc.  "  I 
prefer  this  interrogatively."     Wakefield. 

%  See  La  Clerc;  Locke.  In  "the  Roman  theatres,  towards  the  end  of  the 
shows,  they  brought  forth  the  bestiarii,  who  were  designed  to  be  killed  by  the 
wild  beasts."    Pearce.     See  Doddridge;  Impr.  Vers. 
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and  refuse  in  general,  and  which,  in  our  translation,  are  ren- 
dered filth  and  offscourings  denote  in  the  original  some  of 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable,  which  were  kept  in  cities 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed,  when,  after  any  great  calamity, 
they  required  the  rites  of  purgation,  and,  as  they  went  to 
be  put  to  death,  were  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  curses  and 
execrations,  as  if  all  the  guilt  of  the  city  was  transferred 
to  them.*  No  terms  in  the  Greek  language  were  so  re- 
proachful. 

15.  Here  the  apostle  appeals  to  their  affections,  in  which 
he  once  had  a  place,  and  to  which  he  had  the  best- founded 
claim,  as  their  spiritual  father,  having  been  the  first  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.f 

21. %  Notwithstanding  the  great  meekness  of. the  apostle, 
he  could,  on  proper  occasions,  act  with  spirit,  so  as  to  repress 
the  arrogance  of  those  who  assumed  more  than  belonged  to 
them.  He  shewed  that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  decline 
an  interview  with  those  who  affected  to  despise  him. 

PARAPHRASE. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  us  who  are  apostles, 
it  must  be  considered  that  we  are  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  with  respect  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which 
we  are  to  communicate  to  others,  and  that  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  a  steward  is  fidelity  to  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  But  I  make  little  account  of  any  opinion  that  your 
teachers,  or  any  other  men,  may  form  of  me  ;  and  yet  I 
would  by  no  means  be  a  judge  in  my  own  case:  for  though 
I  should  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  for,  that  would 
not  justify  me  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  knows  me  better 
than  I  do  myself.  Let  us,  therefore,  suspend  our  judgments 
of  one  another  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  our  proper  Judge, 
when  every  man's  real  character  will  be  known,  and  they 
who  are  entitled  to  it  will  have  praise  of  God. 

I  have  made  use  of  my  own  name,  and  that  of  Apollos, 
as  examples;  that,  by  reflecting  upon  our  office,  you  may 
form  a  true  judgment  of  others,  and  not  think  more  highly 
of  any  persons  than  the  truth  and  the  language  of  Scripture 

•  See  Le  Clerc ;  Le  Cene,  pp.  607 — 609 ;  Doddridge.  "  We  have  been  made 
(as  it  were)  the  expiations  of  the  world,  the  atonement  of  all  men  unto  (his  day." 
Pearce.     See  his  Note  (M). 

t  "  Quoi  qu'  il  put  y  avoir  quelque  peu  de  Corinthiens,  qui  eussent  recu 
1'evangile  ailleurs.     Voyez  Ch.  i.  12."     Le  Clerc. 

\  "  This  verse  is  an  introduction  to  the  severe  act  of  discipline  which  St.  Paul 
wa»  going  to  exercise — and  ought  not  to  have  been  separated  from  the  following 
chapter."     Locke.    See  Bowyer. 
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will  authorize.  Indeed,  whatever  superiority  one  man  has 
over  another,  it  is  no  just  foundation  for  pride,  but  to  be 
referred  to  God,  from  whom  alone  every  thing  good  and 
excellent  proceeds.     You,  however,  who  think  yourselves 

freatly  superior  to  me,  in  my  absence  behave  like  princes, 
wish  you  were  truly  so,  that  I  might  partake  of  your 
dignity,  and  be  exempt  from  the  sufferings  to  which  1  am 
exposed.  For  God  seems  to  treat  us  apostles  as  those  who 
conduct  the  entertainments  of  the  amphitheatre  treat  those 
whom  they  produce  the  last  in  an  exhibition,  and  whom 
they  devote  to  certain  death  ;  for  we  are  thus  produced 
as  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind,  and  even  to  angels.*  With 
respect  to  Christian  knowledge,  we  are  considered  as  fools, 
while  your  teachers  behave  as  if  they  knew  every  thing ; 
and  in  all  other  respects  they  assume  an  advantage  over  us. 
To  this  very  day  we  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  reproach 
and  ill  usage,  and  are  without  any  certain  dwelling-place. 
So  destitute  are  we  of  all  worldly  goods,  that  we  labour 
with  our  own  hands  to  procure  a  subsistence,  and  bear 
every  indignity  without  resenting  it.  By  the  world  we 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  those  abject 
wretches  whom  the  Heathens  sometimes  sacrifice  for  the 
.lustration  of  their  cities. 

Though  I  indulge  myself  in  this  strain  of  writing,  I  do 
it  not  to  expose  you,  or  to  give  you  any  pain,  but  as  a 
faithful  warning  to  you,  such  as  a  parent  gives  his  children, 
for  in  this  light  you  ought  to  consider  me.  Though  you 
may  have  many  teachers  in  Christian  knowledge,  I  only 
am  your  spiritual  father,  having  converted  you  from  Hea- 
thenism to  Christianity.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  learn 
of  me,  rather  than  of  any  others,  and,  like  my  children, 
endeavour  to  be  what  I  am.  For  this  reason  1  now  send 
Timothy  to  admonish  you,  and  remind  you  of  my  prin- 
ciples and  my  conduct  in  all  the  Christian  churches  where 
I  come. 

Some,  indeed,  among  you  do  not  believe  that  I  have  the 
courage  to  appear  before  your  present  eloquent  teachers. 
But,  by  the  Divine  permission,  I  shall  certainly  visit  you, 
and  put  their  boasted  superiority  to  the  proof;  not  regarding 
their  talents,  as  public  speakers,  but  only  their  authority 
from  God.  For  the  evidence  of  Christianity  does  not  con- 
sist in  eloquence,  but  in  such  miracles  as  prove  its  origin 
to  be  divine.     Whenever  I  come,  I  shall  behave  with  kind- 

*  See  Impr.  Vers,  on  ver.  9* 
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ness,  or  severity,  as  I  shall  find  you  disposed  towards  me  ; 
so  that  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourselves. 

V.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  the  apostle  inti- 
mated that  he  would  shew  when  he  should  come  to  Corinth, 
he  now  reproves  with  great  severity  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  teachers  who  had  married  his  father's  wife,  and  their 
forbearance  in  allowing  him  to  continue  a  minister  of  the 
church,  and  gives  general  advices  on  the  subject, 

1.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  had  married  his  own  mother,  but  only  a  woman  who 
had  been  married  to  his  father.*  Had  it  been  his  own 
mother,  the  censure  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  much 
stronger. 

2.  This  person  must  have  been  one  of  their  eloquent 
teachers,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  proud  of  him  as 
is  here  intimated. 

5.  By  delivering  to  Satan,  is  to  be  understood  rejection 
from  the  Christian  church,  or  communion  with  Christ,  the 
world  being  supposed  to  be  divided  between  the  subjects 
of  Christ  and  those  of  Satan,  as  two  powers  opposite  to 
one  another ;  the  one  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and 
leading  to  happiness,  and  the  other  of  vice,  leading  to 
destruction. f 

6.  The  apostle  having  made  use  of  this  common  com- 
parison, of  a  little  leaven  insinuating  itself  into  a  large  mass 
of  dough,  was  led  to  extend  it  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  which 
required  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  only;  and  then  the 
death  of  Christ  will  be  represented  by  the  killing  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  Leaven  represents  wickedness,  and  bread 
without  leaven,  or  free  from  any  foreign  mixture,  will  repre- 
sent purity,  sincerity,  and  virtue  in  general.  Our  Saviour 
had  called  the  pride  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees their  leaven,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
figure  of  speech  among  the  Jews. 

94  This  does  not  imply  that  he  had  ever  written  any 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth  before  this.§  For  no  men- 
tion is  ever  made  of  any  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 

•  "  Ce  que  leu  plus  debauches  des  Payens  detestoient,  comme  il  paroit  par 
Martial,  L.  iv.  Ep.  16."  Le  Clerc.  See  Cicero  (pro  Cluentio,  Sect,  iv.)  iu  Locke; 
Doddridge. 

f  See  Itnpr.  Vert. 

%  "  Dans  une  lettre ;  qui  s'  est  perdue, — car  dans  celle-ci  il  n*  y  a  pas  les  paroles 
Biiivantes."     L$  Clerc. 

§  "  Pelagius  understands  tlie  apostle  to  mean  the  epistle  which  he  was  then 
writing,  which  I  take  to  be  right."  Lardner,  V.  p.  180.  See  ibid.  p.  232 ;  VI, 
pp.  068—670. 
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besides  two,  and  this  is  evidently  the  former  of  them.     He 
only  refers  to  what  he  had  said  before  in  this  epistle. 

13.  To  have  no  society  whatever  with  persons  whose 
conduct  we  cannot  approve,  or  which  we  even  condemn  in 
the  strongest  manner,  is  impossible,  while  we  live  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  in  our  power,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  abstain 
from  any  intimate  society  with  them,  and  to  refuse  to 
admit  them  as  members  of  our  Christian  societies.  The 
primitive  Christians  were  exceedingly  strict  in  this  respect; 
but  the  abuses  of  church  discipline  in  later  times  have 
been  the  occasion  of  much  relaxation  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is 
a  subject  attended  with  great  difficulty,  when  reduced  to 
practice. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  am  informed  that  you  tolerate  among  you  such  a  con- 
nexion by  marriage  as  deserves  to  be  termed  fornication, 
and  such  as  is  not  practised  even  among  Heathens,  one  of 
your  society  having  married  his  father's  wife,  and  that  you 
are  even  proud  of  such  a  member,  rather  than  lament  that 
such  a  scandal  has  been  committed,  and  expel  him  from 
your  society.  But  though  I  am  absent  from  you,  I  have 
determined,  as  though  I  was  present,  that  when  you  are 
assembled  as  Christians,  I  myself,  and  even  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  church,  being  considered  as  present  with  you, 
to  excommunicate  that  unworthy  member,  as  more  fit  for 
the  communion  of  Satan,  than  of  Christ;  that  warned  by 
this  censure  in  this  world,  he  may  repent,  and  be  saved  in 
the  next  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Your  boasting  of  such  a  person,  whatever  may  be  his  qua- 
lifications, is  no  indication  of  any  thing  that  is  good.  It 
rather  resembles  a  little  leaven,  which  will  infuse  itself  into 
a  large  mass  of  dough.  Put  away,  therefore,  this  old  leaven, 
that  the  whole  mass  may  be  renewed,  and  that  nothing 
so  impure  may  remain  among  you  :  for  Christ  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  paschal  lamb,  who  was  sacrificed  for  us ;  and 
we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  keeping  a  feast  of  pas- 
sover,  which  the  Jews  celebrate  with  unleavened  bread. 
Let  us  Christians,  therefore,  keep  our  Passover,  by  putting 
away  the  leaven  of  wickedness,  and  use  what  may  be  called 
the  pure  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

I  have  said  above,  that  you  should  expel  the  unworthy 
member  I  have  mentioned  from  your  society,  but  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  have  no  kind  of  communication  with 
such  persons,  or  with  persons  addicted  to  other  vices,  as  the 
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covetous,  extortioners,  idolaters,  &c,  for  then  you  must  not 
live  in  the  world  at  all :  but  if  any  member  of  your  Christian 
society  be  addicted  to  these  vices,  or  any  other,  with  such 
a  person  I  exhort  you  to  have  no  communication,  at  least  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  to  those  who  are 
not  of  our  society,  it  is  not  my  business  to  pass  any  sentence 
upon  them.  They  must  be  left  to  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  ;  but  surely  you  may  be  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  members  of  your  own  society,  and  should  exclude 
from  it  those  who  would  be  a  disgrace  to  you. 

VI.  Among  other  divisions  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  it 
appears  that  they  had  disputes  concerning  their  property, 
and  carried  them  to  the  Heathen  tribunals.  This  appeared 
to  the  apostle  to  be  unbecoming  Christians,  and  he  expos- 
tulates with  them  on  the  subject. 

1.  *  The  degree  of  blame  in  this  particular  case  cannot  be 
estimated  by  us,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  particulars. 
No  doubt  it  appeared  to  the  apostle  to  arise  from  a  litigious 
disposition,  and  that  the  Christians  disgraced  themselves 
by  appealing  to  the  Heathen  tribunals  in  such  cases.  But 
there  might  occur  cases  of  real  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing property  ;  and  the  best  judges  of  those  matters  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  decide  concerning  them,  and  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  to  them  without  any  improper  spirit  on 
either  side. 

2.  These  mean  tribunals  become  you  not."\  According  to 
"  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  translators/':}: 

In  ancient  times  the  business  of  deciding  causes  always 
belonged  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Thus  both  David  and 
Solomon  presided  in  tribunals  of  justice.  It  is,  therefore, 
taken  for  granted  by  the  apostle,  that,  whereas  in  the  pro- 
phecy of 'Daniel,  [vii.  18,]  it  is  said  that  "the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  shall  possess  the  kingdom/'  they  shall  all 
act  the  part  of  judges.  Our  Saviour  also  said,  that  when 
he  should  enter  on  his  kingdom,  his  twelve  apostles  should 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
This,  however,  is  figurative  language;  as  is  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ  sitting  and  judging  all  nations,  and  placing 

•  "Before  the  unbelievers;  for*all  Heathen  judges  were  not  unjust.  Ay*®-  is 
known  to  signify  Christians  in  general,  whether  really  holy,  or  no;  and,  by  parity 
of  reason,  «8<xo«  may  signify  all  who  are  not  Christians,  whether  really  unjust,  or 
no.  See  ver.  6."  Pearce.  "ASjkwv  is  employed  here  merely  as  a  political  term," 
Wakefield. 

t  MS.    (P.)  t  Wakefield.    (P.-) 
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some  on  his  right  hand,  and  others  on  his  left.  What  it  is 
that  is  really  to  be  understood  by  this,  we  cannot  at  present 
know.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  sufficiently  verified,  though 
perhaps  in  a  manner  of  which  we  cannot  at  this  time  have 
any  proper  conception. 

3.  This  is  often  understood,  and  was  especially  by  the 
ancients,  of  evil  angels,  the  prince  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  cast  out.  But  perhaps  it  may  refer  to  the  pre-eminence 
that  Christ  is  said  to  possess  over  angels,  principalities  and 
powers,  and  to  all  things  being  put  under  him  with  respect 
to  the  church.  And  whatever  powers  or  prerogatives  are 
given  to  Christ,  will  be  shared  by  him  with  his  disciples, 
according  to  his  prayer  before  his  death,  in  which  he  says, 
John  xvii.  22,  "  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 
given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one."* 

4.  f  If  this  be  rendered  positively,  it  may  intimate  that 
the  apostle  thought  that  even  the  most  insignificant  member 
of  their  church  might  decide  the  cause  in  question  ;;£  but 
if  interrogatively,  which  is  most  probable, §  it  signifies,  that 
surely  they  will  not  appeal  to  persons  of  whom  the  whole 
Christian  church  thought  so  ill  as  they  did  of  the  Heathen 
magistrates.  The  Romans  permitted  the  Jews  to  decide  dis- 
putes among  themselves  by  their  own  laws ;  and  as  the 
Christians  were  at  first  considered  as  a  Jewish  sect,  they 
might  have  the  same  privilege. 

7.  ||  Our  Saviour  said,  Matt.  v.  40,  "  If  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also;"  and  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil;  and  to  this 
the  apostle  probably  alludes.  But  it  is  only  general  advice, 
signifying  that  Christians  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  forbearance,  and  that  they  should  not  be  apt  to 
resent  injuries.  Cases,  however,  might  occur,  in  which  the 
good  of  society  would  require  a  different  conduct.  Neither 
this  apostle,  nor  our  Saviour  himself,  conformed  literally  to 
this  precept. 

8.  ^[  Since  both  parties  could  not  be  in  the  right,  one  of 

•  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  SS4;  Impr.  Vert. 

+  On  arbitrators  "  among  the  Jews,"  see  Locke. 

\  "  Not  those  whom  the  chunk,  but  whom  the  unconverted  Jews  and  Heathens, 
despised  and  set  at  nought ;  that  is,  Christians  in  genera)."  Pearce.  See  (on  vert. 
2,  4)  Le  Cene,  pp.  672—674. 

§  See  Cattalio,  &c.  in  Bowyer. 

II  "  Why  are  ye  not  rather  the  persons  injured?  Why  are  ye  not  ratker  the  persons 
defrauded?  St.  Paul  only  forbids  them  to  do  injuries  to  others ;  he  does  not  com- 
mand them  to  bear  all  injuries  from  others."    Pearce. 

%  See  Locke. 
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them  must  have  injured  the  other ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as 
the  apostle  seems  to  have  thought,  that  it  must  have  been  by 
design.     They  might  both  think  themselves  injured. 

11.*  Here  we  see  the  great  and  excellent  object  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  to  reform  the  world.  But  this  is  necessarily 
a  gradual  thing.  It  was  not  the  mere  belief  of  Christianity, 
or  of  any  thing  else,  that  could  effect  this.  To  be  convinced 
of  its  truth  might  be  an  indication  of  a  previous  good  dispo- 
sition, of  candour  and  a  love  of  truth  ;  but  it  could  only  be 
frequent  reflection  on  this  truth,  that  could  produce  any 
real  change  in  dispositions  that  were  previously  vicious.  It 
is  not  a  single  action,  but  a  habit,  that  is  to  be  formed,  and 
this  necessarily  requires  time.  Pretended  instantaneous  con- 
versions must  be  delusions,  and  it  is  generally  found  that 
they  are  not  lasting.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  apostle  in  this  place,  and  from  all  history, 
even  written  by  Heathens,  that  Christianity  did  produce  a 
great  and  happy  change  in  the  moral  conduct  of  its  professors. 
The  emperor  Julian,  who  hated  Christianity,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  this,  when  he  reproaches  the  Heathen  priests 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  Christians.-]' 

PARAPHRASE. 

When  differences  arise  among  you  concerning  civil  matters, 
you  should  not  have  recourse  to  the  Heathen  magistrates  to 
have  them  decided,  but  settle  them  among  yourselves.  Do 
you  not  know  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  to  be 
given  to  Christ  and  the  saints,  who  will  then  be  supreme 
magistrates,  and  of  course  judges  ?  If  this  be  your  destina- 
tion, are  you  not  already  qualified  to  decide  cases  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  must  be  of  inferior  magnitude  ?  As 
angels,  principalities  and  powers,  are  to  be  subject  to  Christ, 
and  therefore  to  his  disciples,  who  will  share  with  him  in  all 
his  power  and  glory,  you  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  con- 
cerns of  this  lower  world. 

If,  then,  there  be  differences  among  you  concerning  the 
things  of  this  world,  will  you  have  recourse  to  Heathen 
magistrates,  persons  of  whom  you  make  no  account,  to  de- 
cide them  ?  This  is  disgraceful  to  you.  Is  there  no  man  of 
sufficient  ability  and  impartiality  among  yourselves  to  judge 
between  one  Christian  and  another,  but  brother  must  go  to 
law  with  brother,  and  that  before  unbelievers? 

•  "  That  is,  ye  have  been  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
have  been  fully  assured  of  your  acceptance  vfith  God,  by  the  spiritual  gifts  conferred 
upon  you."     Lardner,  XI.  p.  I6S. 

t  See  VoL  VIII.  p.  402. 
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This  litigious  disposition  is  highly  censurable.  You 
ought  rather  to  suffer  the  wrong  that  you  believe  is  done  to 
you,  without  complaining  ;  whereas,  since  one  of  the  parties 
must  do  wrong,  he  injures  and  defrauds  a  Christian  brother. 
But  you  ought  to  know  that  no  persons  of  this  character  can 
inherit  the  happiness  of  the  heavenly  state.  It  greatly  be- 
hoves you  not  to  deceive  yourselves  in  a  matter  of  this  infi- 
nite importance.  No  person  addicted  to  injustice,  or  any 
other  vice,  can  attain  to  that  happy  state.  Such,  no  doubt, 
in  time  past,  were  some  of  your  society;  but,  on  embracing 
Christianity,  the  initiatory  rite  of  which  is  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  you  were,  as  may  be  said,  washed  from  all  sinful 
impurity,  and  became  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  zealous 
of  all  good  works. 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  teachers,  who  set  them- 
selves up  against  Paul  at  Corinth,  were  of  that  sect  which 
was  afterwards,  if  not  at  that  time,  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gnostics,  or  pretenders  to  superior  knowledge  ; 
and  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  them,  that  all  evil 
arose  from  matter,  which  was  a  clog  to  the  soul,  and  a  thing 
so  despicable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  concern.  They  even 
maintained,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  vices  of  the  body  did  not 
affect  the  soul.  On  these  principles  they  were  naturally  led 
to  deny  the  resurrection,  also  to  make  light  of  eating  meat 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  also  of  fornication,  to  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Corinth  were  much  addicted.  On  this  head  the 
apostle  expostulates  with  them  with  much  earnestness,  as  a 
practice  unworthy  of  Christians,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

12.  This  alludes  to  the  liberty  for  which  the  Gnostic 
teachers  pleaded  with  respect  to  eating  meat  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols.*  Paul  did  not  mean  that  any  thing  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  God  was  lawful  to  him. 

13.  Though  our  corporeal  appetites  were  given  us  to  be 
indulged  while  we  live  in  this  world,  yet  an  end  will  be  put 
to  this  world,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  system  ;  and  to 
this  period  we  ought  to  have  respect,  as  well  as  to  the  things 
of  time.f 

[The  Lord  for  the  body.']  That  is,  Christ  will  take  care  for 
the  body,  by  raising  it  to  life  at  the  last  day. 

*  "  Paul  fait  allusion  a.  ceux,  qui  mangeoient  de  la  chair  sacrifice  aux  idoles,  sans 
se  mettre  en  peine  si  quelqu'  un  s'  en  scandalisoit,  ou  non."  Le  Clerc.  See  another 
sense  in  Locke. 

f  See  Locke. 
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17.  That  is,  united  to  Christ,  though  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

20.  *  All  Christians  may  be  said  to  belong  to  God,  be- 
cause he  has  purchased  them  with  the  life  of  his  Son  ;  but 
this  can  only  be  said  in  a  figurative,  and  by  no  means  in  a 
literal  sense :  for  then  there  must  have  been  some  person  of 
whom  he  bought  them,  and  who  could  this  be?  When 
Christians  began  to  realize  these  figurative  expressions,  it 
was  imagined  that,  man  being  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  God  redeemed  us  from  the  devil,  by 
abandoning  to  him  the  life  of  his  Son.f  And,  strange  as 
this  idea  now  appears,  it  prevailed  for  many  centuries ;  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  this  that  any  person  imagined  that 
it  was  Christ,  and  not  God,  who  was  the  purchaser ;  having 
given  his  life  to  the  justice  of  God,  in  order  to  redeem  us 
from  that  death  to  which  all  mankind  had  been  doomed. 
This  was  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  atonement,  a  satis- 
faction for  sin,  and  was  not  completed  till  after  the  Refor- 
mation ;  when  Luther,  in  order  to  combat  with  more  advan- 
tage the  popish  doctrine  of  human  merit,  advanced  the  merits 
of  Christ  in  opposition  to  it.  Then,  but  not  before,  it  was 
conceived  that  God  could  not  forgive  sin  till  an  adequate 
satisfaction  had  been  made  to  his  offended  justice;  and  as 
sin  was  considered  to  be  an  infinite  evil,  as  committed  against 
an  infinite  Being,  it  was  necessary  that  the  person  who  made 
satisfaction  should  himself  be  infinite,  or  God.  But  we  find 
nothing  like  this  in  the  Scriptures.  There  God  is  uniformly 
represented  as  forgiving  sin  freely,  on  the  repentance  and 
reformation  of  the  sinner,  and  therefore  we  are  required  to 
forgive  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  And  so  far  are  we  from 
being  bought  from  God  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  when- 
ever this  figure  of  speech  is  used,  God,  and  not  Christ,  is 
said  to  be  the  purchaser. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Your  new  teachers  are  advocates  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
body ;  thinking  they  may  innocently  partake  of  the  feasts  in 
honour  of  the  Heathen  gods,  though  even  fornication  accom- 
panies those  feasts.  But  admitting  that  such  a  thing  was 
innocent  in  itself,  and  therefore  lawful,  it  may  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  improper;  and  though  I  might  lawfully  in- 
dulge my  appetite,  I  would  not  be  a  slave  to  it.  It  is  true, 
that  meat  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  body,  which  abso- 

*  Pearce  translates,  in  your  bodies,  and  rejects  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  on  the 
authority  of  MSS.     See  his  Note. 
t  See  Vol.  V.  pp.  134—138. 
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lutely  requires  it;  but  we  should  look  farther  than  the  mere 
act  of  indulgence,  even  to  that  time  when  the  whole  of  the 
present  system  will  be  changed. 

Far,  indeed,  is  fornication  from  being  a  thing  innocent  in 
itself,  as  your  teachers  pretend.  The  body,  as  the  whole 
man,  is  to  be  considered  as  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  it  is  a 
prostitution  to  use  it  to  so  base  a  purpose.  The  Lord  has 
also  a  concern  even  for  the  bodies  of  his  disciples,  since  he 
will  raise  them  from  the  dead :  for  that  Divine  Power  which 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  will  also  raise  all  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  grave. 

If  you  be  Christians,  even  your  bodies  are  members  of 
him  who  is  the  head  of  the  church.  Shall  I  then  take  what 
belongs  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and  join  it  to  a  harlot?  For 
he  who  prostitutes  himself  to  a  harlot  makes  one  body  with 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  and  his  wife  become  one. 
But  every  Christian  being  united  to  Christ,  is  one  with  him, 
not  indeed  in  a  carnal  sense,  but  in  a  spiritual  one. 

By  all  means,  then,  my  brethren,  avoid  this  sin  of  forni- 
cation, of  which  your  present  teachers  make  little  account, 
and  to  which  your  citizens  are  so  much  addicted.  Other 
sins  do  not  so  immediately  injure  and  defile  the  body  as  this 
does.  Your  very  bodies  may  be  considered  as  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  dwells  in  you,  that  Spirit  which  is 
from  God  ;  so  that  you  are  not  your  own,  but  his.  Since, 
then,  God  has,  as  it  were,  purchased  you  for  himself,  in 
giving  his  Son  for  you,  glorify  God  with  your  bodies,  as  well 
as  your  spirits,  since  they  are  equally  his. 

VII.  This  Chapter  relates  to  a  question  which  had  been 
proposed  to  the  apostle  concerning  marriage,  which,  it  is 
known,  the  Gnostics  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  With  respect  to  this  subject,  the  apostle 
observes,  that,  considering  the  state  of  Christians  at  that  time, 
it  might,  in  some  cases,  as  his  own,  be  more  advisable  not 
to  have  any  family  connexions,  lest  a  man's  mind  should  be 
too  much  occupied  with  the  things  of  this  life,  which  might 
subject  him  to  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  but  that  marriage 
was  certainly  in  itself  right,  and  in  other  cases  to  be  encou- 
raged.*    He  also  gives  various  directions  concerning  those 

*  "  S.Paul  ne  regarde  pas  l'etat  de  ceux  qui  passent  leur  vie  dans  un  chast 
celibat,  comme  un  etat  plus  saint,  considere  en  lui-meme;  mais  eomme  un  etat  ex- 
pose a  nioins  de  peines  et  a  moius  de  dangers,  que  celui  du  mariage,  a  cause  des 
soins  qu'  il  entraine  apres  soi ;  outre  que  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  maries  sont  nioins 
distraits  dans  les  devoirs  de  piete ;  au  moins  s'  ils  veulent,  ce  qui  n'  arrive  pas  tou- 
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Christians  who  were  married  to  unbelievers,  informing  them 
that  the  law  and  obligation  of  marriage  was  not  dissolved  by 
their  new  state  with  respect  to  religion,  and  that  it  might  be 
a  means  of  bringing  the  other  party  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  But  the  whole  of  this  subject,  as  being  of 
little  consequence  to  us  at  present,  I  omit. 

VIII.  In  this  Chapter  the  apostle  considers  more  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  eating  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  admitting  for  the  present  the  prin- 
ciples and  pretences  of  the  Gnostics,  as  that  eating  such  meat 
was  lawful  in  itself,  it  was  no  longer  so  when  others  saw  it 
in  a  different  light,  and  were  drawn  into  sin  by  it.* 

1 .  "\  The  sense  is  very  imperfect.^  He  was  probably  going 
on  to  say  what  he  does  in  ver.  4,  viz.  an  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world;  but  considering  who  they  were  who  made  an 
improper  use  of  this  principle,  viz.  the  Gnostic  teachers, 
who  were  so  proud  of  their  superior  knowledge,  he  intro- 
duces some  observations  concerning  the  insignificance  of 
knowledge,  compared  with  virtue,  in  order  to  check  their 
pride. 

3.  According  to  the  Ethiopic  version,  it  is,  "  If  any  one 
love  God,   he  knoweth  this  matter  truly ."§ 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  God  is  known  by  such  a 
person.  ||  The  Gnostics  pretended  to  great  knowledge  con- 
cerning God  and  divine  things.  In  opposition  to  them,  the 
apostle  observes,  that  the  best  knowledge  of  God  is  that 
which  produces  a  proper  disposition  of  mind  towards  him ; 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  that  saying  of  Solomon,  "  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  gods  who  were  worshipped  by  the  Heathen  world 
were  either  natural  objects,  as  the  sun,  &c.  or  dead  men.^[ 
With  the  Greeks  they  were  chiefly  of  the  latter  class.     In 

jours."  Le  Clerc.  See  Doddridge,  on  ver.  7,  where  he  remarks  "  how  unfair  and 
improper  it  is,  in  various  cases,  to  strain  the  apostle's  words  to  the  utmost  rigour, 
as  if  he  perpetually  used  the  most  critical  exactness !" 

•  See  Pearce  on  Paul's  design  in  this  and  the  two  following  Chapters.  Introd. 
to  Ch.  viii.  II.  p.  237. 

t  "  '  We  know  that  we  all  have  knowledge.'  These  words  (and  those  in  vers.  4, 
5,  6,  8)  seem  to  be  the  words  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  epistle  to  St.  Paul,  to 
which  he  answers  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters."     Pearce. 

X  Sec  Acts  xv.  29.  "  To  continue  the  thread  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  the  7th 
verse  must  be  read  as  joined  to  the  1st,  and  all  between  looked  on  as  a  parenthesis." 
I.ik I.e.     See  Doddridge. 

§  Wakefield.    (P.)     See  Bowyer. 

II  "  Such  an  one  is  made  to  know,  or  is  taught.  So  Gal.  iv.  9."  Locke.  See  also 
Pearce;  Le  Clerc;  Pierce's  6th  Dissert,  in  Doddridge. 

f  See  Farmer  on  "  the  Worship  of  human  Spirits,"  1783  (Ch.  ii.  Sect,  v.)  pp. 
207—247- 
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the  former  case  they  were  real  substances,  though  no  proper 
objects  of  worship :  in  the  latter  case  they  might  be  said  to 
be,  strictly  speaking,  nothing,  as  there  were  no  such  beings 
as  they  invoked,  viz.  the  souls  of  dead  men.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been,  that  since  idol-worship 
consists  of  absurd  ceremonies,  meat  offered  to  idols  ought 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 
been  done  to  it.  It  was  still  as  proper  for  its  original  use, 
viz.  the  food  of  man,  as  ever,  and  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away. 

6.  There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  any  thing 
than  that  which  this  passage  affords,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  no  being  was  to  be  considered  as  God,  but 
the  Father  only  ;  and  that  Christ  was  by  no  means  entitled 
to  that  appellation.  If  Christ  had  been  justly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  God,  and  had  been  a  proper  object  of 
worship,  he  could  never  have  said  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  especially  as,  immediately  after,  he  mentions 
Christ,  not  as  God,  but  only  as  lord,  or  master.  This  would 
necessarily  have  led  his  reader  into  a  mistake,  if  Christ  had 
really  been  God.* 

7.  [With  conscience  of  the  idolJ]  This  may  signify  a  per- 
suasion of  the  presence  of  the  Heathen  deity  in  their  sacri- 
fices. 

According  to  "  some  MSS.,"  and  "  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic 
versions,"  it  is  "  some  accustomed  to  the  idol."f 

In  this  verse  and  the  following  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
apostle  is  arguing  on  the  principles  of  those  persons  whose 
conduct  he  condemns,  and  perhaps  ironically  :  for  he  shews 
that,  admitting  their  principles,  viz.  that  in  itself  there  was 
no  sin  in  partaking  of  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Heathens, 

*  The  following  paraphrase  of  this  verse  is  remarkable,  from  a  learned  divine  of 
an  A  thanasian  church:  "  Yet  to  us  Christians,  there  is  but  one  sovereign  God,  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  ice  to  him,  (that  is,  to  whom,  as  Supreme,  we 
are  lo  direct  all  our  services,)  and  but  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  (instead  of  their  many 
medialors  and  demons,)  by  whom  are  all  things  which  come  from  the  Father  to  us, 
and  through  whom  alone  we  find  access  unto  him.  The  allusion,  methinks,  is  pass- 
ing elegant,  and  such  as,  I  think,  cannot  be  well  understood,  without  this  distinc- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  deities,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles;  they  having  a 
plurality  in  both  sorts,  and  we  Christians  but  one  in  each,  as  our  apostle  affirmeth." 
Mede,  pp.  628,  629. 

Doddridge,  "  in  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  hence  against  the  deity  of 
Christ,"  refers  to  "  Dr.  Gyse  on  the  place,  and  Dr.  Edm.  Calamy's  Sermon  on  the 
Trinity  (pp.  25,  244)."  He  then  satisfies  himself  with  the  following  solution: 
"  The  Person,  to  whom  the  Son,  as  Lord  or  Mediator,  introduces  us,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Father;  nor  is  the  Son  to  be  considered  as  another  God."  Well  might  this 
expositor  add,  that  it  was  not  his  design  "  largely  to  discuss  theological  controver- 
sies." 

t   Wahefield.      (P.)    See  Pearce. 
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it  did  not  appear  so  to  all ;  and,  therefore,  that,  out  of  regard 
to  them,  they  ought  not  to  take  that  liberty,  benevolence 
being  preferable  to  knowledge.  For  the  apostle  could  never 
mean  seriously  to  allow  that  it  was  innocent  to  partake  in 
such  feasts  ;  and  the  supposition  in  ver.  10  goes  so  far  as  to 
place  this  enlightened  Christian  at  a  feast,  in  the  very  temple 
of  an  idol.* 

To  join  in  such  feasts  the  apostle  elsewhere  calls  par- 
taking of  the  table  of  demons,  and  opposes  it  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord.  He  also  calls  it,  having  communion  with  demons. 
Moreover,  to  eat  of  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  all  the  apostles,  at  a  solemn  meeting, 
to  consider  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  the  Gentile  Christians, f  and  it  is  severely  reprimanded 
by  our  Saviour  in  his  message  to  the  churches  in  the  Revela- 
tion [ii.  14].  Indeed,  if  Christians  might  lawfully  do  this, 
they  might  have  avoided  all  persecutions  from  Heathens. 

PARAPHRASE. 

With  respect  to  eating  of  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols, 
concerning  which  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion,  and  which 
the  pretenders  to  deep  knowledge  among  you  maintain  to  be 
lawful,  1  would  observe,  that  we  all,  even  those  who  do  not 
pretend  to  deep  knowledge,  are  sensible  that  an  idol,  in  it- 
self considered,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  But  as  to  those  who 
pretend  to  so  much  more  knowledge  than  others,  but  who 
make  an  improper  use  of  it,  they  must  be  admonished,  that 
even  true  knowledge  is  apt  to  puff  up,  and  that  brotherly 
love,  which  implies  a  concern  for  the  good  and  edification 
of  others,  is  greatly  preferable  to  it.  But,  in  general,  they 
■who  pretend  to  this  deep  knowledge  are  really  the  most 
ignorant,  and  know  nothing  as  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  regard  to  his  authority,  that  is  the  best 
sign  of  true  knowledge.  A  person  who  is  possessed  of  this, 
whatever  else  he  is  ignorant  of,  has  the  truest  knowledge  of 
God,  and,  in  return,  is  known  and  accepted  of  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  from  which  these  observa- 
tions arose,  viz.  the  eating  of  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols,  we  all  know,  as  I  was  observing,  that  an  idol  in  itself 
is  to  be  considered  as  nothing ;  and  therefore  that  meat  con- 
secrated to  an  idol  may  be  considered  as  having  had  some 
insignificant  ceremony  performed  upon  it,  which  cannot  affect 
the  proper  use  of  it :  for,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  God 

•  See  Eisner  (Obs.  ii.  p.  96\  in  Doddridge. 
t  See  Acts  xv.  29,   Vol.  XUI.  p.  452. 
VOL.  XIV.  G 
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but  one,  though  those  that  are  called  gods,  and  worshipped 
by  the  Heathens,  are  numerous.  We  Christians  acknow- 
ledge no  other  than  one  God,  whom  we  style  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  whose  we  are  ;  as  there  is  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all  things  are  to  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  this  one  God,  and  especially  those  who 
believe  in  him. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  to  those  pretenders  to  deep 
knowledge,  and  liberal  practice,  among  you,  that  all  persons 
cannot  enter  into  their  views  of  things  ;  but  that  some,  whom 
they  will  say  are  weak,  will  think  it  an  act  of  idolatry  to 
partake  of  feasts  in  honour  of  Heathen  gods,  and  that  by 
their  example  they  may  be  led  to  do  what  they  think  to  be 
wrong.    Let  those  who  think  themselves  wise,  and  that  they 
may  innocently  take  these  liberties,  consider  that,  upon  their 
own  principles,  eating  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  moral  virtue, 
and  of  itself  cannot  recommend  us  to  God,  or  injure  us  in 
his  favour.    But  you  should  by  all  means  have  some  respect 
for  others,  and  see  that  your  conduct  be  no  snare  to  them  : 
for,  certainly,  one  of  those  whom  you  may  consider  as  weak, 
seeing  you,  whom  he  considers  as  a  person  of  superior  know- 
ledge, partaking  of  a  feast  in  honour  of  an  idol,  and  in  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  idol,  if  he  be  emboldened  by  your 
example  to  join  with  you,  it  must  be  with  a  secret  disappro- 
bation of  what  he  does,  and  to  the  wounding  of  his  consci- 
ence.    And  thus,  through  your  pretensions  to  great  know- 
ledge, a  Christian  brother,  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  sins 
and  perishes.     But  thus  to  draw  a  weak  brother  into  sin, 
and  injure  him,  is  to  offend  and  injure  Christ  himself,  who 
considers  every  injury  done  to  any  disciple  of  his,  though 
ever  so  weak,  and  seemingly  insignificant,  as  done  to  himself. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  whatever  liberty  I  may  think  myself 
entitled  to,  if  the  welfare  of  my  Christian  brother  was  affected 
by  my  eating,  I  would  not  eat  on  any  consideration,  and  least 
of  all  to  make  a  show  of  my  liberty  and  superior  knowledge 
in  these  matters. 

IX.  There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that  of  the  new  teachers,  who 
endeavoured  to  lower  his  influence  in  the  church  of  Corinth. 
He  had  maintained  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  while 
he  resided  in  that  city ;  whereas  these  teachers,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  eloquent  harangues,  imitating 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  were  paid,  and  perhaps  very  libe- 
rally, for  their  services.    And  it  being  generally  known  that 
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Peter,  and  the  other  apostles,  did  not  labour  with  their 
hands,  as  Paul  did,  they  might  make  a  handle  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  insinuate  that  Paul,  not  being  properly  an 
apostle,  had  not  the  same  right  in  this  respect  that  others 
had.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  therefore,  Paul  largely  insists 
upon  his  right  to  a  maintenance,  as  an  apostle,  and,  indeed, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Peter  and  the  rest, 
though  he  declined  making  use  of  it,  that  his  conduct  might 
better  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  by  impressing  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  idea  of  his  having  no  view  in 
his  preaching  besides  the  good  of  others,  and  not  any  emolu- 
ment of  his  own. 

1.*  \_Free.~\  That  is,  at  liberty  to  claim  my  right  as  an 
apostle  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  meaning  a  right  of 
maintenance.-]- 

The  primary  qualification  of  an  apostle  was  his  being  a 
proper  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  As  he  attended 
at  all  the  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  besides  preaching  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  but  that  almost  every  person,  at  least 
every  person  of  any  note,  or  education,  such  as  Paul,  was 
acquainted  with  his  person.  Paul,  being  educated  at  Jeru- 
salem, must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  : 
and,  for  the  sake  of  making  him  a  proper  witness  of  his 
resurrection,  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  as  he  says,  last  of  all, 
as  to  one  born  out  of  due  time.%  He  likewise  received  his 
instructions  to  preach  the  gospel  from  Jesus  himself  in 
person,  as  the  other  apostles  had,  of  which  he  gives  several 
intimations. 

2.  This  could  not  refer  to  his  successful  preaching  of  the 
gospel  only;  for  Philip  and  others,  who  were  no  apostles, 
had  great  success  in  the  same  way;  but  probably  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  miraculous  powers,  being  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  laying  on  of  Paul's  hands,  a  privilege  which 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  apostles ;  and  for  these 
gifts  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  where  no  apostle  had  been 
before  Paul,  were  particularly  distinguished, §  as  we  find  by 
this  epistle. 

*  "  That  is,  under  a  master,  my  work,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
Christ.     And  so  in  the  following  verse."     Wakefield. 

t  "  It  was  a  law  among  the  Jew*  not  to  receive  alms  from  the  Gentiles."  Locke. 
See  Pearce. 

X  See  Ch.  xv.  8;  Acts  xxii.  14;  Le  Clerc. 

fj  "  Si  S.  Paul  8'  etoit  vante  faussement  d'  etre  Ap6tre,  il  n'  auroit  pas  eu  le 
pouvoir  de  conferer  le  S.  Esprit,  comme  il  1'  avoit  fait  aux  Corinthiens."    Ibid. 

G  2 
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4.*  That  is,  without  bodily  labour. 

5.  This  right  of  maintenance  extended  not  to  the  preachers 
only,  but  to  any  of  their  family  who  accompanied  them, 
and  were  useful  to  them  in  their  travels.  From  Paul's 
insisting  on  his  right  to  take  with  him  a  wife,  as  well  as 
a  sister,^  that  is,  any  female  relation,  some  have  thought 
that  he  had  a  wife,  but  that  she  did  not  accompany  him  in 
his  travels.  But  from  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  as 
that  in  time  of  persecution  it  were  better  for  other  Chris- 
tians to  be  as  he  was,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  had  no 
wife  at  that  time,  if  he  ever  had  one. 

[The  brethren,  &c]  That  is,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  Peter  and 
John. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  Peter  at  least  had  a 
wife,  and  that  she  lived  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels,  after  he  was  an  apostle ;  and  as  the  apostles  had 
no  peculiar  privilege  in  this  respect,  the  plea  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  void  of  all  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  it  was  several  centuries  before  their  regula- 
tions in  that  respect,  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  were  established. 

6.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  distinguished  themselves  by 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  without  laying  them 
under  any  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses,  for  which 
these  new  teachers  appear  to  have  been  very  zealous,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  one 
circumstance  that  made  them  so  obnoxious ;  and  their  de- 
portment and  their  conduct  being  different  from  those  of  the 
other  apostles,  on  this  account  their  right  to  rank  with  them 
might  be  thought  questionable. 

8.  \_As  a  man.~\  That  is,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
without  any  particular  authority. 

9-X  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  cattle  only  that  this  direction 
was  given,  or  was  it  not  designed  to  have  a  more  general 
application,  extending  to  men,  in  similar  circumstances  ? 

12.  In  this  the  apostle  probably  alludes  to  the  new 
teachers. § 

*  •«  A  right  not  a  power;  because  every  man  has  a  power  to  eat  at  another  man's 
expense."    Pearce. 

t  See  Le  Clerc.     "  A  Christian  wife."     Pearce.     See  his  Note. 

t  See  Dent  xxv.  4;  1  Tim.  v.  18.  "  En  Orient,  on  ne  battoit  pas  le  bled, 
comme  Ion  fait  en  Europe,  mais  on  lefaisoit  fouler  par  des  cheveaux,  ou  par  des 
boL-ufs."     Le  Clerc. 

^  "  For  tij<  cfso-tatfr  I  should  incline  to  read  tij$  uaiac,,  if  there  be,  as  Vossius 
says,  any  MSS.  to  authorize  it;  and  theu  the  words  will  run  thus,  if  any  partake 
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14.*  This  appears  from  the  instructions  of  Jesus  to  the 
twelve  before  their  mission,  [Luke  x.  7,]  where  he  said  they 
might  eat  what  was  set  before  them,  and  that  the  labourer  was 
wort  hi/  of  his  hire. 

17,  18.  This  may  be  rendered,  If  I  do  this  willingly,  I 
have  a  reward,  but  if  I  am  intrusted  with  an  office  without  my 
eonsent,  what  is  my  reward  then  f  "j* 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Paul  pleaded  no  merit  for 
merely  preaching  the  gospel,  which  it  was  his  absolute  duty 
to  do;  but  tor  declining  the  advantage  to  which  he  had  a 
right  while  he  was  so  employed,  that  he  might  preach  with 
the  more  success. 

PARAPHRASE. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  maintenance,  of  which  your 
new  teachers  so  amply  avail  themselves,  I,  especially  as  an 
apostle,  might  certainly  claim  it.  Have  I  not  the  office, 
rank,  and  privileges  of  an  apostle  ?  Have  not  1,  as  well  as 
any  other  apostle,  seen  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  since  his  re- 
surrection, so  as  to  be  a  proper  witness  of  it ;  and  are  not 
you,  as  the  fruits  of  my  ministry,  under  the  same  obligation 
to  me  that  any  other  Christians  are  under  toother  apostles? 
Whatever  I  be  with  respect  to  others,  you  certainly  ought  to 
consider  me  in  that  light.  I  might  even  appeal  to  you  as  a 
proof  and  testimonial  of  my  being  an  apostle.  My  reply  to 
those  who  question  me  on  that  subject  is,  have  not  I,  and 
my  fellow-labourers,  a  right  to  a  sufficient  maintenance,  as 
the  reward  of  our  labour?  Have  I  not  even  a  right  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife,  or  other  female  relation,  who  might 
travel  with  me,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  even  the  most 
eminent,  such  as  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  or  Peter 
himself?  Of  all  the  apostles  and  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
have  I  and  Barnabas  only,  no  right  to  a  subsistence  without 
labour? 

Without  availing  myself  of  any  plea  of  privilege  that  may 
be  supposed  peculiar  to  an  apostle,  is  it  not  understood  to 
be  agreeable  to  natural  equity,  that  any  man  in  the  capacity 
of  a  soldier,  a  husbandman,  or  a  shepherd,  has  a  right  to  a 
maintenance  from  those  who  employ  him  ;  the  husband- 
man from  the  farm  that  he  tends,  and  the  shepherd  from  the 
flock  ? 

of  your  substance.     This  better  suits  the  foregoing  words."     Locke.    SeePearce; 
Wakefield. 

*  See  a  peculiar  sense  of  EvafyeXts,  Mede,  pp.  77 — 79. 

t  Wakefield  [after  Knatchbull].    (P.J    SeePearce. 
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Nor  has  this  maxim  the  sanction  of  reason  only :  it  has 
the  express  countenance  of  the  law  of  Moses.      Is  it  not 
written   there,   "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn"  ?*     Was  this,  do  you  imagine,  said 
for  the  sake  of  oxen  only,  or  had  it  not  a  farther  and  more 
general  view,  viz.  to  men  ;  intimating  that,  whatever  it  be 
on  which  men  bestow  labour,  as  in  plowing  or  sowing,  they 
should  be  animated  with  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  it. 
And  though  the  labour  which  we  bestow  on  you  does  not 
relate  to  temporal  things,  so  that  you  derive  no  advantage 
from  it  with  respect  to  this  life,  you  derive  from  it  advan- 
tages of  a  higher  kind,  viz.  that  which  relates  to  a  future  and 
immortal  life;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  think  us  abun- 
dantly entitled  to  a  recompence  from  the  things  of  this  tran- 
sitory state. 

If  others  actually  take  advantage  of  this  right  with  respect 
to  you,  much  more  might  1  do  it,  but  I  have  declined  it,  and 
choose  rather  to  suffer  want  than  that  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  should  be  impeded  by  a  suspicion  of  my  having  mer- 
cenary views  in  preaching  it. 

This  right  of  maintenance  for  our  labours  is  established, 
as  I  shall  once  more  observe,  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
according  to  which  the  priests  who  minister  in  the  Temple, 
and  at  the  altar,  have  a  right  to  partake  of  the  offerings  that 
are  made  there;  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  likewise  said 
that  the  labourer,  in  his  gospel,  is  worthy  of  his  meat. 

From  what  1  have  observed  respecting  my  right,  do  not 
suppose  that  I  mean  to  insist  upon  it;  for  I  had  rather  perish 
through  want  of  necessaries  than  lose  the  honour  that  I  claim 
in  consequence  of  foregoing  all  these  things  for  the  sake  of 
the  more  successful  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  not  that  I  can 
plead  any  merit  with  respect  to  merely  preaching  the  gospel, 
for  that  is  my  absolute  duty,  and  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  do  not 
discharge  it.  If  I  do  this  freely  and  gratuitously,  and  de- 
cline taking  the  subsistence  to  which,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  I  have  a  right,  so  far  I  have  what  may  be  called  merit; 
having  done  something  more  than  was  required  of  me,  but  I 
plead  none  for  merely  discharging  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me.  My  claim  to  merit  then  is  founded  on  my  preaching 
the  gospel  without  any  temporal  advantage  whatever  from 
it,  or  making  use  of  the  right  that  I  have,  even  to  a  bare 
maintenance  for  my  labour. 

*  See  Deut.  xxv.  4;  1  Tim.  v.  18;  supra,  p.  84,  Note  f. 
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IX.  The  apostle  having  asserted  his  liberty  that,  as  an 
apostle,  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  might  have  insisted 
upon,  proceeds  to  observe,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  every  man,  and  every  thing;  and  in 
allusion  to  the  public  games  of  Greece,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  he  in- 
culcates the  great  duty  of  a  superiority  to  all  self-indulgence, 
and  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  all  our  faculties  ;  this 
being  as  necessary  to  gain  the  rewards  of  Christianity  as  it 
was  to  gain  the  prizes  contended  for.  in  those  games. 

20.  This  must  not  be  interpreted  with  too  much  rigour; 
for  otherwise  we  shall  make  the  apostle  a  most  inconsistent 
and  hypocritical  character,  one  who  had  recourse  to  the  most 
unworthy  artifices  to  gain  a  good  end;  whereas,  [Rom.  iii.8,] 
he  solemnly  disclaims  the  maxim  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  He  was  so  far  from  complying  improperly  with 
those  who  would  have  imposed  the  yoke  of  the  law  on  the 
Gentile  converts,  on  whom  it  was  not  obligatory,  that  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  nation,  and  offended  many  of  his 
Christian  brethren,  by  his  strenuously  contending  for  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel  with  respect  to  them.  And  if  he  had 
thought  the  law  of  Moses  not  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  which 
some  infer  from  this  passage,  I  cannot  think  that  he  would 
have  been  induced,  in  circumcising  Timothy,*  and  his  be- 
haviour at  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,*!*  to  have  countenanced 
that  opinion.  His  meaning,  therefore,  can  only  be  that  he 
was  willing  to  oblige  all  persons  as  far  as  he  innocently 
could. j  It  is  possible  he  might  mean,  that,  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  he  availed  himself  of  principles  peculiar  to 
Jews,  with  Jews,  and  of  principles  allowed  by  Gentiles, 
with  Gentiles. 

22. §  That  is,  I  am  careful  not  to  use  my  own  liberty  so 
as  to  lead  others  to  do  that  which  their  consciences  would 
condemn. ||  / 

23.  This  may  mean  either  the  rewards  of  the  gospel,  in  a 
future  state,^[  or,  as  some  rather  think,  the  successful  propa- 
gation of  it,  which  was  his  great  object  in  this  life. 

*  See  Acts  xvi.  3,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  454. 

f  See  Acts  xxi.  20—26,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  482,  483. 

j  "  C  est-a-dire,  je  me  suis  arcomode  a  la  foiblesse  des  Juifs,  en  vivant  avec  eux ; 
tans  neanmoins  rien  faire,  qui  fut  incompatible  avec  la  doctrine  de  Tevangile;  et 
ainsi  des  autres."     Le  Clerc.     See  Lardner  (on  vers.  20 — 22),  XI.  pp.  351 — 353. 

§  All,  according  to  "  the  Vulgate,  Syriac  and  JEthiopic  versions."     Wakefitld. 

||  "  J'  ai  veeu  conformement  a  leurs  scruples,  plutot  que  de  les  faire  tomber  dans 
le  peche."     Le  Clerc. 

If  See  Mede,  p.  79,  ad  fin. ;  Le  Clerc.  % 
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24.  This  argument  against  self-indulgence  must  have  had 
peculiar  force  with  the  Corinthians,  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated.* 

2.5.  This  was  a  proper  lesson  for  the  Corinthians,  who 
were  remarkable  tor  their  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence. 
They  who  proposed  to  contend  in  these  games  were  obliged 
to  conform  to  a  regular  diet,  and  certain  exercises,  under 
professed  masters,  who  knew  what  was  necessary  to  give  the 
body  that  degree  of  vigour  which  would  best  qualify  them 
for  great  exertions,  f 

\_A  corruptible  crown.]  The  rewards  in  the  Grecian  games 
were  generally  crowns  of  leaves  which  soon  faded. 

26.+  It  should  rather  have  been  rendered,  not  obscurely, 
but  as  one  who  would  distinguish  himself  among  the  foremost 
in  the  race. 

It  was  usual,  previous  to  any  real  contest,  for  the  com- 
batants to  exercise  their  arms  in  all  the  motions  used  in  a 
combat,  moving  them  as  if  they  had  a  real  antagonist,  though 
they  had  none.  This  was  called  fighting  the  air,  or  fighting 
a  shadow. 

27.§  This  is  a  happy  turn  to  represent  the  enemy  he  was 
to  contend  with  to  be  himself,  his  own  body,  his  sensual  ap- 
petites, a  lesson  peculiarly  proper  for  the  Corinthians. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  apostle  had  any  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  being  rejected  at  last,  as  one  who  had  not 
done  his  duty  ;  but  it  certainly  implies,  that  without  con- 
sistency of  character  and  perseverance,  he,  or  any  person, 
will  be  rejected  at  last,  how  promising  soever  may  be  his 

*  "  S.  Paul  parle  ici  aux  Corinthiens,  qui  voyoient  ces  courses  tous  les  trois  ans, 
dans  les  jeux  Isthmiqnes ;  et  qui  n'etoient  guere  eloignes  de  Nemee  et  d'  Olympie, 
ou  Ton  celebroit  de  semblables  jeux  tous  les  quatre  ans."    Le  Clerc. 

"  These  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  rest  of  Greece.  Hence  we  pertinently  observe,  and  justly 
applaud  the  reasonable  and  elegant  address  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  allusions  to 
the  Gymnastic  exercises,  through  his  epistles  to  the  Christian  converts  in  this  gay 
and  luxurious  city,  Corinth;  but  particularly  the  four  concluding  verses  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  former  epistle  to  these  Corinthians;  a  most  eloquent  and 
splendid  passage,  conducted  with  unexceptionable  uniformity,  and  incomparable 
dexterity  of  figure."     Wakefield's  Chrysost.  p.  249,  Note. 

t  "  Le  regies  de  la  Gymnastique  faisoit  une  partie  de  la  Medecine  chez  les 
anciens."     Le  Clerc. 

X  See  ibid,  on  the  whole  passage ;  also  West's  Dissert,  annexed  to  Pindar. 

§  "  But  I  Jruj.sc  my  body."     Pearce.     See  his  Note. 

Vers.  26,  27.  "  *  I  therefore  so  run,  as  one  not  doubtful  of  the  prize;  I  so  fight, 
as  one  that  striketh  not  the  air  only;  but  I  bruise  my  body  and  keep  it  under;  Jest, 
by  any  means,  after  proclaiming  others  to  be  conquerors,  I  myself  should  lose  the 
prize.' — I  have  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable  elegance  of  the  original,  by 
preserving,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  the  agonistic  terms  and  allusions."  Wakefield. 
See  Doddridge  ;  Impr.  Vert. 
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professions,  or  his  conduct,  for  a  time  ;  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary in  his  case,  much  more  might  the  Corinthians  infer  that 
it  was  so  in  theirs. 

If  it  be  thought  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  and  on 
other  occasions,  the  apostle  wrote  too  much  about  himself, 
I  would  observe,  that  besides  the  reason  he  had  for  it,  this 
circumstance  is  one  among  many  other  internal  traits  of 
authenticity  in  the  apostle's  writings,  that  they  were  real 
epistles,  written  on  real  occasions  ;  and  as  they  are,  in  order 
of  time,  the  first  writings  of  any  Christian,  and  published 
during  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  while  the  events 
to  which  he  alludes  were  recent,  and  yet  have  always  been 
received  as  genuine,  they  furnish  the  same  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history  that  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  and 
others  do,  for  the  truth  of  the  Roman  history  ;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  unbelievers  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Though  with  respect  to  my  right,  as  an  apostle,  or  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  I  be  inferior  to  no  man  ;  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  preaching  it  to  the  more  advantage,  and  gaining  the 
greater  number  of  proselytes,  I  willingly  make  myself  the 
servant  of  all.  I  am  ready  to  comply  as  far  as  I  possibly 
can  with  the  prejudices  of  all  persons,  that  1  may  not  offend 
them,  and  thereby  throw  an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  their 
receiving  the  gospel  ;  and  I  endeavour  to  avail  myself  of 
their  peculiar  principles.  With  the  zealous  Jews  I  may  be 
said  to  be  a  Jew,  reasoning  with  them  from  their  sacred 
books.  With  the  Gentiles,  who  know  nothing  of  the  law, 
I  make  myself  as  one  of  them,  arguing  from  the  principles 
of  natural  reason,  that  I  may  gain  those  who  have  not  the 
law.  However,  I  am  far  from  holding  myself  to  be  under 
no  obligation  with  respect  to  God,  or  to  Christ,  but  am 
subject  to  their  laws. 

With  the  weak  and  scrupulous,  with  respect  to  meats, 
and  other  things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  I  am  careful  to  do 
nothing  that  might  lead  them  to  violate  their  consciences. 
This  I  do  for  their  benefit,  and  thus  I  become,  as  it  were, 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  this  means  be  useful  to 
them,  my  object  in  this  being  the  more  successful  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  thereby  to  make  others  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  it  as  well  as  myself. 

You  may  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  public 
games  to  the  exhibition  of  which  you  are  accustomed.     In 
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the  foot  race  many  run,  though  only  one  or  a  few  obtain  the 
prize.  Do  you,  therefore,  so  run  the  Christian  race,  that 
you  may  obtain  the  prize  proposed  in  the  gospel.  He  who 
proposes  to  contend  as  a  wrestler  in  your  games  must  submit 
to  a  strict  regimen,  and  must  never  exceed  the  bounds  of 
temperance.  What  they  do  to  obtain  a  perishable  crown, 
we  should  do  to  obtain  one  that  is  incorruptible,  and  that 
will  not,  like  a  crown  of  leaves,  fade  away. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  would  run  as  one  who  wishes  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  appear  among  the  foremost,  and  not 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  of  ordinary  combatants.  As  a 
boxer,  I  would  not  lose  my  time  in  a  mere  prelude  to  an 
engagement,  beating  the  air,  but,  considering  my  sensual 
appetites  as  the  enemy  I  have  to  contend  with,  would  stre- 
nuously exert  myself  to  gain  a  victory  over  them  ;  lest,  when 
I  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  temperance  to  others,  I 
myself  be  rejected  as  having  failed  in  the  duty  I  inculcate 
on  them. 

X.  The  apostle  having  used  other  arguments  to  dissuade 
the  Corinthian  Christians  from  the  vices  of  idolatry  and  for- 
nication, and  to  prevent  their  complaining  of  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  reminds  them  of  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  who,  notwithstanding  their  great  privileges 
and  obligations,  offended  God  by  the  very  vices  to  which  the 
Corinthians  were  addicted,  and  suffered  by  his  righteous 
judgments  in  consequence  of  it. 

2.  Their  being  covered  with  a  cloud,  and  passing  through 
the  sea,  which  inclosed  them,  may  be  compared  to  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism,  in  which  a  person  was  plunged  in 
water/*  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  proper 
baptizing  of  the  Israelites,  or  intended  to  prefigure  the 
Christian  baptism,  any  more  than  the  killing  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  intended  to  prefigure  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  then 
there  would  have  been  some  account  of  it  in  the  original 
history. 

As  the  phrase  being  baptized  unto  Moses-\  does  not  imply 
that  Moses  was  a  god,  so  being  baptized  unto  Christ,  or  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  does  not  imply  that  he  is  God.     It  is  a 

*  "  That  the  children  of  Israel  were  washed  with  rain  from  the  cloud  may  be 
collected  from  Psalm  Ixviii.  9-"     Locke. 

t  "  Baptizes  pour  etre  le  disciples  de  Moisc."  Le  Clerc.  "  Not  unto,  but  into 
Moses,  that  is,  into  that  covenant — which  Moses  delivered  to  them  from  God.  So 
to  be  baptized  into  Christ  signifies,  to  be  baptized  into  the  profession  of  Christ's 
laws  and  doctrine,  in  Rom.  vi.  3,  and  Gal.  iii.  27."     Pearce. 
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mode  of  taking  upon  us  the  profession  of  that  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  Founder. 

4.  The  Israelites,  besides  being,  as  it  were,  baptized, 
might  be  said,  by  way  of  figure  of  speech,  to  partake  of 
another  Christian  ordinance,  viz.  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  eating 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  drinking  the 
water  which  issued  from  the  rock* 

8.f  Here  are  cautions  against  the  very  vices  to  which  the 
Corinthians  were  most  addicted,  viz.  idolatry,  and  that/omt- 
caiion  which  was  encouraged  by  it. 

9-t  This  alludes  to  the  complaints  the  Israelites  made  of 
the  hardships  they  met  with  in  the  Wilderness,  and  their 
wishes  to  return  to  Egypt.  As  they  did  wrong  to  complain 
of  the  government  of  God,  we  should  do  wrong  to  complain 
of  the  government  of  Christ;  though  the  profession  of  his 
religion  exposes  us  to  various  hardships,  since  the  rewards 
of  Christianity  infinitely  overbalance  them. 

ll.§  That  is,  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  general  use, 
and  we,  in  the  remotest  ages,  are  to  learn  by  the  examples 
recorded  in  them  ;  not  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites  there 
recorded,  had  any  original  reference  to  us. 

13.  [Such  as  is  common  to  ?waw.]|  Such  as  men  of  reason 
and  reflection  may  well  bear.  At  that  time  the  Romans  had 
not  become  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  any  farther  than 
some  individuals  among  the  Heathens  had  been  instigated 
by  the  Jews  to  do  them  ill  offices. 

To  whatever  farther  or  greater  trials  they  should  be  ex- 
posed, they  would  find  supports  equal  to  them.  And  we 
do  find  that  in  the  most  violent  persecutions  Christians  have 
been  able  to  bear  all  that  the  utmost  rage  of  their  enemies 
could  inflict  upon  them,  and  this  has  been  effected  by  their 

*  "  II  en  est  a  n6tre  egard  de  Jesus-Christ  et  de  sa  doctrine,  comme  du  rocher 
de  Moise,  et  de  1'eau  qui  en  sortoit,  a  1' egard  des  Israelites."  Le  Clerc.  "  Which 
rock  was  an  emblem  and  representation  of  Christ,  who  gfiveth  to  us  spiritual  water. 
John  iv.  14."  Pearce.  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  706,  707;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  293,  294; 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  221. 

t  See  Numb.  xxv.  9- 

j  See  ibid.  xxi.  6;  Wisd.  xvi.  5.  Perhaps,  neither  let  us  tempt  God.  See  Grotius 
in  Pearce.  Thus  Walujield,  after  the  JEthiopic  version,  and  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
See  his  earlier  opinion,  Enquiry,  p.  221,  Note.  Or  the  Lord.  See  Impr.  Vers.; 
Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  1811,  pp.  157,  158. 

^  "  Upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  atuv  hath  not  ordinarily  a  more  natural  signification  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  the  world,  by  standing  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  passing  under  some 
one  remarkable  dispensation."    Loche. 

"  Upon  whom  the  last  aye  is  come.  St.  Paul  did  not  imagine  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand ;  he  only  alluded  to  the  Jewish  distinction  of  time."     Pearce. 

||  *'  The  sense  is  rather,  but  what  is  human ;  that  is,  little,  short,  or  moderate,  as 
Chrysostom  explains  it."     Ibid, 
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firm  belief  in  a  future  state,  which  alone,  without  any  super- 
natural agency  of  God  upon  the  mind,  has  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

14.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  use  farther  arguments  to 
dissuade  the  Corinthians  from  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  particularly  urges  that  of  their  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  a  thing  in  its  nature  inconsistent  with  it.* 

15.  The  apostle  frequently  alludes  to  the  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  Corinthians,  and  sometimes  in  an  ironical  way. 

17. f  It  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  to 
bring  one  loaf  of  bread  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  divide 
it  among  them  all,  to  denote  their  perfect  unity,  as  the 
disciples  of  one  Master,  at  whose  table  they  were  equally 
guests. 

18 — 20. $  I"  all  sacrifices  the  meat  was  considered  as 
the  provision  of  the  idol's  table,  the  priests  as  the  servants, 
and  those  who  brought  the  sacrifice,  and  who  partook  of 
the  meat  that  had  been  offered,  as  the  guests.. 

21.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  in  this  place  is,  that  we 
cannot  have  communion  with  two  persons  so  opposite  to 
one  another  as  Christ  and  the  Heathen  deities. § 

22.  Because  God  has  said,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to 
another,  nor  my  praise  to  graven  images;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  he  is  always  represented  as  a  jealous  God,  not 
bearing  any  rivalship  with  the  gods  of  the  Heathens. 

23.  This  is  what  the  apostle  had  said  before,  and  might 
have  been  retorted  upon  him.  He,  therefore,  explains  him- 
self farther  on  the  subject,  observing  that,  though  the  eating 
of  this  meat  that  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  might 
be  lawful  in  itself,  yet  since  it  might  be  offensive  to  others, 
it  ought  to  be  refrained  from. 

28. ||  If  the  person  who  is  eating  with  me  has  scruples 

•  See  An  Illustration  of  vers,  14 — 24,  by  Mr.  Garnham,  Com.  and  Ess.  II. 
pp.  1 — 8.     On  ver.  16,  see  Pearce. 

t  "  Because  the  loaf  is  one,  we  are  all  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one 
loaf."  (Grotius,  Diodati,  Castalio,)  Pearce.  See  his  Note ;  Impr.  Vers,  on  ver. 
16.  Locke  remarks,  that  "  Cup  of  blessing  was  a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  a 
cup  of  wine,  which  they  solemnly  drank  in  the  Passover  with  thanksgiving," 
aud  that  it  was  their  custom  **  to  break  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread." 

\  "  Not  devils,  but  demons,  or  the  ghosts  of  deceased  men."  Pearce.  See 
Josephus's  War,  B.  vii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect,  iii.;  Newton's  Ckronol.  p.  161 ;  Mede. 
p.  631. 

§  See  Mede,  p.  636;  Locke;  Le  Cene,  p.  51 1.  "Ye  must  not  drink."  Pearce. 
See  his  Note  on  Ch.  iii.  11. 

j|  "  The  repetition  of  these  words,  [from  ver.  26,]  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  does  so  manifestly  disturb  the  sense,  that  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Vulgar, 
and  French  translations  have  omitted  them,  and  are  justified  in  it  by  the  Alexan- 
drian and  some  other  Greek  copies."    Locke.    See  Pearce;  Wakefield. 
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about  eating  that  meat,  though  it  is  not  in  the  idol's  temple, 
and  therefore  the  eating  of  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
communicating  with  the  idol,  and  on  that  account  1  may 
not  have  any  scruple  about  it,  I  should  refrain  from  eating, 
lest  he  should  be  induced  by  my  example  to  do  the  same, 
notwithstanding  his  scruples. 

33.*  From  this  particular  case  the  apostle  takes  occa- 
sion to  give  this  excellent  general  rule  of  conduct,  not  to 
consider  ourselves  so  much  as  others  ;  and  to  consult  the 
honour  of  that  God,  who  is  alike  the  Father  and  the  Friend 
of  us  all. 

PARAPHRASE. 

1  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  my  perusasion  to  abstain  from 
any  practice  that  savours  of  idolatry  ;  and  with  this  view 
1  will  urge  another  argument,  the  force  of  which,  as  you 
pretend  to  superior  knowledge,  you  will  easily  perceive. 
Consider  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  of  which  we  then  partake.  Are  they  not  called  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  P  For,  as  in  the  celebration  of 
this  rite,  we  make  use  of  one  loaf,  and  divide  it  among  us, 
it  represents  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  in  partaking  of 
it,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  one  body  with  Christ. 
Do  not  they  who  partake  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  hold 
communion  with  the  God  whose  altar  it  is,  by  eating,  as  it 
were,  at  his  table?  How,  then,  does  this  agree  with  your 
partaking  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathens  ? 

Not  that  I  say  their  idols  are  of  any  account,  or  that 
their  sacrifices  are  not  in  themselves  perfectly  contemptible, 
but  they  are  understood  to  be  sacrifices  to  demons,  and  not 
to  the  true  God  ;  and,  as  Christians,  you  ought  not  to  have 
any  communion  with  those  demons.  You  cannot  con- 
sistently have  communion,  or  fellowship,  with  both.  This 
would  be  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  God,  who  has  declared 
that  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  Shall  we  enter 
into  a  contest  with  him,  as  if  we  could  prevail  against  him  ? 

You  may  reply,  in  my  own  words,  that  this  action  is 
lawful  in  itself,  though  perhaps  not  expedient.  But  though 
it  should  be  lawful  to  me,  it  may  obstruct  the  edification 
and  good  of  others  ;  and  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  consult 
not  our  own  advantage  only,  but  that  of  others  also.     If 

*  "  Je  tache  a  plaire  a  tons  en  toutes  choses."  Le  Cene,  p.  633.  "  As  I  also 
endeavour  in  all  things  to  please,"  &c.  Pearce.  See  his  Note  (F).  Locke  (on 
Chap.  xi.  1)  joins  that  verse  "  to  the  precedent,  wherein  Paul  had  proposed 
himself  as  an  example." 
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any  meat  be  exposed  to  sale  in  the  open  market,  it  may, 
no  doubt,  be  bought,  and  eaten  without  scruple.  For  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof  and  the  fruit  of 
his  bounty  to  man,  which  I  will  not  reject.  Also,  if  any 
of  you  be  invited  to  an  entertainment,  and  be  disposed  to 
go,  eat  whatever  is  set  before  you  without  scruple.  But 
if  any  scrupulous  brother  who  is  present,  observe  to  you, 
that  the  meat  with  which  you  are  served  has  been  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  and  on  that  account  think  it  unlawful 
to  eat  of  it,  in  that  case  do  you  refrain;  and  that,  on  his 
account  who  has  scruples,  and  not  on  your  own,  who  have 
none,  but  consider  that  meat,  in  no  other  light  than  any 
other  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  creatures.  In  this  case  you 
respect  the  consciences  of  other  men,  not  your  own.  For, 
exclusive  of  this  circumstance,  my  conscience  is  not  affected 
by  the  scruples  of  any  other  man. 

If  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  provision  of  which  I 
partake,  and  thereby  consider  it  as  his  gift,  and  not  as  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  idol  to  which  it  may  have  been  con- 
secrated, what  just  cause  of  offence  do  I  give  ?  But  even 
in  eating  or  drinking,  or  any  other  indifferent  action,  we 
should  consult  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of 
others;  avoiding  the  giving  of  offence  to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
or  any  part  of  the  church  of  God.  This  is  my  general  rule. 
I  wish  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  offence  to  any  person,  and 
would  not  consult  my  own  satisfaction  so  much  as  that  of 
others,  especially  in  what  respects  their  moral  conduct  and 
future  happiness. 

XI.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  gives  di- 
rections with  respect  to  the  decency  of  public  worship,  and 
the  different  manner  in  which  it  became  men  and  women 
to  appear  there. 

4.#  It  is,  and  ever  was,  the  custom  in  the  East,  to  express 
reverence  by  putting  off  the  shoes,  and  not  by  uncovering 
the  head,  as  with  us.  Thus  when  Moses  approached  the 
burning  bush,,  the  voice  from  it  sa\(\,(Exod.  iii.  5,)  "  Put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off'  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground. "  Also  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
served  barefooted.  The  Mahometans  always  leave  their 
shoes  at  the  door  of  the  mosque  when  they  go  in  to  worship. 

*  "  C  est-a-dire,  sc  deshonore  lui-meme;  parce  qu' en  parlant  en  public,  ou 
devant  plusieurs  personnes,  on  ne  devoit  pas  parler,  comme  si  Ton  avoit  eu  peur 
d'  etre  connu."  Le  Clerc.  "  For  a  man  to  be  covered,  looked  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  being  known.  The  veil  was  a  mark  of  subjection,  and  the  being 
shaved  a  mark  of  disgrace."    N.  T,  1799;  Note.    See  Doddridge. 
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5.  Though  men  kept  their  heads  uncovered,  it  was  always 
reckoned  indecent  for  women  to  appear  so,  or  even  without 
a  veil.  And  this  custom  the  apostle  directs  that  they 
should  observe,  though  they  should  pray  or  speak  in  the 
presence  of  men,  which,  though  he  did  not  approve  in 
general,  they  might  be  called  to  do  on  particular  occasions.* 

7.  The  man,  in  some  measure,  represents  God,  who  is 
supreme,  and  is  inferior  to  him  only  ;  whereas  the  woman 
was  appointed  to  be  subject  to  the  man.-j- 

9.  Here  the  apostle  argues  from  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  on  which,  however,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
given  elsewhere,:}:  I  would  not  lay  much  stress. 

10.  To  have  power  over  the  head,  the  ancients  say,  meant 
to  cover  the  head.§  The  clause  because  of  the  angels,  is 
very  variously  interpreted. |]  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  referred  to  angels,  whom 
the  apostle  might  suppose  to  be  present  in  Christian  assem- 
blies,^" as  well  as  in  other  places,   though  invisible  ;  and 

*  See  Mede,  (Dis.  xvi.  on  this  verse,)  pp.  58 — 61 ;  Le  Clerc;  Wotton,  II.  p.  53  5 
Bowyer ;  Pearce  on  ver,  4,  Note.      <    - 

t  See  Le  Clerc;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  185,  Note. 

t  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  42. 

§  It  has  heen  conjectured  that  the  word  generally  translated  power  or  authority, 
is  here  used  for  the  name  of  a  veil,  which  the  women  put  upon  their  heads ;  and 
that  Paul  thus  named  it,  in  translating  the  Hebrew  word  for  veil,  which  is 
derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  command  or  govern.  See  Godwyn's  Moses 
and  Aaron,  (B.  vi.  Ch.  iv.)  Ed.  3,  1628,  p.  289;  I*  Clerc.  "  The  women  wore 
a  veil,  as  a  sign  of  their  having  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  man's 
power."     N.  T.  1729.     See  Bowyer ;  Doddridge;  Impr.  Vers. 

||  "  De  quelle  maniere  que  1'  on  entende  ces  mots,  il  faut  avouer  qu'  ils  n'  ont 
aucun  rapport  necessaire  avec  les  autres  parties  du  raisounement  de  S.  Paul,  et 
que  s'  ils  avoient  ete  omis,  on  ne  s'  appercevroit  pas  qu'  il  y  manquat  rien."  Le 
Clerc.  "  What  the  meaning  of  these  words  is,  I  confess  1  do  not  understand." 
Locke.     See  Doddridge. 

According  to  a  reading  of  Gothofred,  "  the  English  must  be,  '  for  this  cause 
ought  the  woman  to  have  a  vaile  (or  covering)  upon  her  head,  because  of  the 
young  men.' "  Gregory,  p.  122.  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Paul  alluded  to  those 
who  were  employed  to  make  propositions  of  marriage,  and  whom  the  Jews  called 
tlie  angels  of  espousals.     See  Le  Cene,  pp.  752,  753  ;  Impr.  Vers. 

%  See  this  opinion  maintained  by  Mede,  (on  Eccles.  v.  1,)  p.  345.  "  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,  in  his  Homily  36,  on  1  Cor.,  reproving  the  irreverent  behaviour  of  his  auditory, 
in  talking,  walking,  saluting,  and  the  like — enforces  his  reproof  with  words  that 
come  home  to  our  purpose.  *  The  church,'  (saith  he,)  '  is  no  barber's  or  drug- 
seller's  shop,  nor  any  craftsman's  or  merchant's  workhouse  or  warehouse  in  the 
market-place ;  but  the  place  of  angels,  the  place  of  archangels,  the  palace  of  God, 
heaven  itself.'"     Ibid.     See  Le  Clerc;  Pearce. 

■  It  was  a  settled  opinion  among  the  Jews  that  the  angels  were  present  in  their 
synagogues.  See  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Psalm  exxxviii.  1 :  *  In  the  presence  of  the 
angels  will  I  sing  unto  thee.'  Philo,  in  his  treatise  of  social  virtue,  speaking  of 
Moses,  says,  '  He  set  his  hymns  to  variety  of  harmonious  symphony,  to  which 
not  only  men  but  ministering  angels  lent  their  attention :  the  first  that  they 
might  be  able  to  imitate  such  grateful  compositions ;  .the  last  as  skilful  masters 
of  the  chorus,  to  prevent  any  dissonance  in  the  concert."    N.  T.  1729»  Note. 

"  There  were  book*  in  vogue  among  the  Corinthian  women  (a  sort  of  romances) 
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that  out  of  respect  to  them,  as  well  as  to  men,  women 
should  have  their  heads  covered. 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  man  to  the 
woiiiHi],  they  are  necessary  to  each  other;  and  both  bear 
the  same  relation  to  God,  and  are  subject  to  him.* 

14.  My  nature  in  this  place  the  apostle  could  only  mean 
establish ed  customs, f  according  to  which  it  was  deemed 
indecent  in  men  to  wear  long  hair,  but  proper  and  graceful 
in  women. 

16. £  Whatever  some  might  object  to  the  regulations  here 
prescribed  by  the  apostle,  he  replies  that,  such  was  the 
custom  in  all  Christian  churches, §  and  to  this  they  ought 
to  conform. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  my  brethren,  to  follow  my  example, 
but  on  no  other  account  than  that  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ; 
that  so  ye  may  be  his  disciples,  and  not  mine.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  you  in  this  re- 
spect, as  you  observe  the  rules  which  I  prescribed  for  your 
conduct. 

With  respect  to  your  behaviour  in  your  public  assem- 
blies, attend  to  this  general  maxim,  that  the  inferior  ought 
to  shew  a  deference  to  the  superior ;  that  God  is  the  superior 
with  respect  to  Christ,  Christ  with  respect  to  man,  and 
man  with  respect  to  woman.     When  men  appear  in  Chris- 


that  told  them  tales  of  angels  falling  in  love  with  women.  This  is  alluded  to  by 
Josephus  in  his  Antiquities,  L.  i.  C.  iii.  Sect,  i.,  AfyeKoi  &cs  yvvac^i  0-vfA.piyevret; 
i£$H?ai  tyevrt<rav  zra.ila<;,  [«*  Angelsof  God  accompanied  with  women,  and  begat 
sons  that  proved  unjust,"  Whiston,"]  from  a  mistaken  text  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  which 
Milton  has  rightly  explained,  Par.  Lost,  XI.  621,  &c,  and  hinted  at  the  other 
opinion,  V.  446: 

•  If  ever,  then, 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  l'  have  been 

Enamour'd  at  that  sight.' 

«•  Some  of  the  Rabbins  say,  Eve  was  so  beautiful,  that  the  prince  of  angels  All 
in  love  with  her,  which  occasioned  his  fall.  Now  these  stories  were  believed  by 
the  women  in  the  apostle's  time.  In  his  elegant  address,  he  puts  them  in  mind, 
therefore,  of  these  received  opinions",  and  condescends  to  reason  on  their  own 
hypothesis:  for  the  angels'  sake  then  veil  your  faces,  &c.  From  a  like  hypo- 
thesis the  apostle,  Ephes.  ii.  2,  calls  Satan  a  prince  of  the  air."  Upton  on  Shakes- 
peare, p.  SO,  Note. 

*  "One  is  not  regarded  under  Christianity  to  the  disparagement  of  the  olherj 
but  both  have  their  proper  estimation.     See  Gal.  iii.  28."     Wakefield. 

f  u  Vous  n'avez  besoin  de  maitre  pour  cela,  vous  le  devez  savoir  de  vous  m6mes, 
et  pour  ainsi  dire  naturttlement,  a  cause  de  la  coutume.  Le  mot  de  nature  se  trouve 
souvent  mis,  par  opposition  a  1' instruction."     Le  Clerc. 

X  "  Why  may  not  this  any  one  be  understood  of  the  false  apostle,  here  glanced 
at  ?"     Locke. 

§"  Jewish  aqd  Christian  churches."    Mede,  p.  61.     See  Le  Clerc;  Pearce.  , 
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tian  assemblies,  they  fail  in  their  respect  to  Christ,  if  they 
have  their  heads  uncovered  ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  with 
respect  to  women.  If  they  pray  or  preach  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  they  shew  a  want  of  respect  to  their  superior, 
man,  before  whom  it  would  be  deemed  shameful  to  appear 
even  without  a  veil.  If  she  uncover  her  head,  she  might 
as  well  have  no  hair,  which  was  given  her  to  serve  as  a  veil. 
On  the  contrary,  men  ought  to  appear  with  their  heads 
covered,  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  inferior  to 
none  but  him  ;  whereas  women  were  appointed  to  be  subject 
to  men.  For,  originally,  women  were  made  to  be  suitable 
companions  to  men. 

Women  ought  also  to  cover  their  heads  out  of  respect 
to  the  angels,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  our 
assemblies. 

Notwithstanding  this,  men  and  women  are  mutually 
necessary  to  each  other;  as  the  woman  was  made  out  of 
man,  men  are  born  of  women,  and  both  are  of  God.  Judge, 
however,  for  yourselves,  according  to  the  usual  rules  of 
decency.  Has  it  a  decent  appearance  for  a  woman  to  be 
seen  uncovered  ?  It  is,  indeed,  reckoned  unseemly  for 
men  to  wear  long  hair,  but  in  woman  it  is  proper  and  even 
graceful,  being  given  her  to  serve  as  a  veil.  If,  however, 
any  person  will  oppose  these  regulations,  I  can  only  say 
that,  in  all  Christian  churches,  the  rules  that  I  recommend 
are  strictly  observed. 

XI.  The  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  been  administered  by  the  Corinthians^  led  the  apostle 
to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  rectify  some  mistakes 
concerning  it. 

18.  Of  what  kind  these  divisions  were,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  they  who  formed  themselves  into  parties  on  some 
other  account,  celebrated  this  rite  in  separate  companies.^ 

21.  It  was  customary  with  the  Greeks  to  meet  in  a  kind 
of  club,  to  which  every  person  brought  his  own  provision; 
and  in  this  manner  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  Chris- 
tians partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.-\ 

*  "  In  the  same  place."     See  Pearce  in  Note  (N). 

+  See  Doddridge;  Hartoood  on  "the  Collation -suppers,  or  Club-repasts  of  the 
Greeks,  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul."     Introd.  (Sect,  ii.)  II.  pp.  23 — 28. 

This  passage  has  been  otherwise  explained  by  the  "  practice  of  the  Jews,  of 
eating  their  own  meat  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  in  some  common  place — some  of  the 
Corinthians  being  Jews,  and  others  converted  Gentiles — the  different  conduct  of 
these  two  sorts  of  Christians  occasioned  those  differences,  and  introduced  those 
abuses  which  are  so  severely  reprehended  by  the  apostle. — In  the  observation  of 
VOL.  XIV.  H 
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23.*  By  this  it  appears  that  Paul  had  been  instructed  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  gospel,  by  Christ,  in  person ; 
and,  among  other  things,  had  learned  Of  him  in  what  manner 
he  had  instituted  this  rite.f 

24J — 26. §  This  account  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
with  that  of*  Matthew,  but  it  is  no  where  else  so  expressly 
said,  that  this  rite  was  iutended  to  be  continued  in  the 
Christian  church  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

27.  The  term  unworthily  means,  no  doubt,  the  indecent 
manner  in  which  the  Corinthians  had  celebrated  this  rite ; 
and  being  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  means 
their  treating  the  memorials  of  it  in  an  improper  manner.  || 
There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  of  any  persons  at  this  time 
being  guilty  of  this  offence. 

28.  That  is,  let  him  consider  the  nature  of  this  institution, 
and  comport  himself  accordingly.^ 

29.**  That  is,  he  is  liable  to  censure.j*f 

30.  The  apostle,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the  sickness  and 
deaths  that  had  been  in  the  church  were  a  judgment  from 
God  on  account  of  their  abuse  of  this  ordinance  ;%%  but  in 
this  he  might  be  mistaken.     Nothing  is  more  uncertain 

the  Sabbath,  eating  and  drinking  together,  and  bringing  their  provisions  out  of 
their  own  houses  to  a  common  place,  in  order  to  be  merry  there  together,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  honourable  and  laudable  method  of  celebrating  that  weekly 
solemnity.  The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  weekly,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  which 
succeeded  the  Sabbath.  "The  Corinthian  Jews,  that  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
retained,  without  all  controversy,  as  much  of  their  ancient  customs  as  they  could  j 
and  they  shewed  it  in  this  particular  instance."     Wotton,  II.  p.  234. 

*  "  In  which  he  was  going  to  deliver  himself  up.  See  John  xviii.  4,  5,  8." 
Wakefield. 

t  See  Barclay's  Apol.  Prop.  xiii.  Sect.  viii.  Ed.  8,  1780,  pp.  477,  478;  and 
Doddridge ;  where,  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  priest:  dictating  ex  cathedra,  he  ob- 
jects to  what  "  Barclay  presumes  to  insinuate." 

X  "  Because  the  word  icoietu  (to  do)  signifies,  in  some  few  instances,  to  sacrifice, 
Dr.  Bret  would  render  it,  sacrifice  this.  Whence  he  infers  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  sacrifice.  And  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Council  of  Trent  pleaded,  with  much 
the  like  judgment,  that  when  Christ  uttered  these  words  before  the  cup,  he 
ordained  them  priests;  whereas  he  gave  them  the  bread  as  laics.  See  F.  Paul's 
Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  510."     Doddridge. 

§  See  Barclay,  (Prop.  xiii.  Sect,  viii.)  p.  478 ;  Doddridge.  "These  (ver.  26) 
are  not  our  Saviour's  words,  but  St.  Paul's."     Pearce. 

||  See  he  Clerc ;  Pearce ;  Locke  ;  Doddridge. 

%  See  Le  Clerc  ;  Locke  ;  Le  Cent,  p.  6 1 6. 

"  The  phrase  signifies,  let  him  distinguish  himself  from  a  guest,  at  a  common 
meal ;  let  him  consider  that  he  is  not  at  his  own,  but  at  Christ's  table :  and  this 
difference  consists  in  receiving  the  Eucharist  with  reverence,  with  considering  the 
end  of  its  institution,  viz.  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  with  shewing  a 
love  and  affection  for  our  brethren."     Pearce. 

•*  "  Not  differencing  the  Lord's  body."  Mede,  p.  8.  See  Locke ;  Pearce  in 
Note  (F) ;  Impr.  Vers. 

ft  See  Doddridge.  u  Bringeth  a  punishment  upon  himself,  weakness,  sickness 
and  death,  as  ver.  SO.''     Pearce. 

tt  Yet  see  Note,  in  Impr.  Vers. 
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than  the  interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  Providence,  which 
in  general  treats  all  persons  alike,  without  any  regard  to 
their  moral  character  or  conduct ;  any  farther  than  this 
has  a  natural  and  necessary  influence  on  their  persons  and 
affairs.  Retribution  is  reserved  for  a  future  and  more 
proper  time. 

PARAPHRASE. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  which  I  am  going  to  treat, 
it  gives  me  concern  that  I  must  censure  your  conduct. 
For  your  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  instead  of 
promoting  your  edification,  as  it  is  calculated  to  do,  really 
answers  a  very  unworthy  purpose.  Your  contentious  spirit, 
I  hear,  and  cannot  but  believe  it,  shews  itself  even  in 
your  public  assemblies.  We  were,  indeed,  apprized  by  our 
Saviour,  that  such  offences  would  come,  and  they  have 
their  use  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  as  they  try  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  are  a  means  of  discovering  and  improving 
what  is  really  excellent  in  them. 

Your  method  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  makes 
it  to  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  intended : 
for  you  bring  your  usual  suppers  to  the  place  of  assembly, 
and  eat  and  drink  without  waiting  for  one  another;  and  it 
happens  that  some  have  but  little,  and  others  too  much  ; 
whereas  you  ought  to  eat  and  drink  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshment  at  your  own  houses  ;  and  those  of  you  who 
have  plenty  ought  not  to  expose  those  of  your  brethren  who 
are  not  so  well  provided.  This  is  a  conduct  for  which  I 
certainly  cannot  praise  you. 

What  I  taught  you  on  this  subject,  I  received  from  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  it  was  as  follows  :  On  the  night  on 
which  he  was  betrayed,  he  took  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  saying.  Take  and  eat  of  it. 
It  represents  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you;  and  do 
you  the  same  in  remembrance  of  me.  He  also  took  the 
cup  when  he  had  supped  of  it,  and  said,  This  wine  repre- 
sents the  New  Testament  confirmed  in  my  blood,  and  when- 
ever you  drink  of  it,  do  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  death  :  for 
whenever  you  partake  of  this  religious  rite,  you  comme- 
morate my  death  ;  and  it  is  my  intention  that  it  continue 
to  be  celebrated  in  my  church  till  my  second  coming. 

This  is  the  purport  of  what  Jesus  did  and  said  on  the 
occasion.  Let  every  person,  therefore,  consider  what  the 
design  of  this  ordinance  is  before  he  partakes  of  it ;  for  to 
eat  and  drink  on  the  occasion,  in  the  indecent  manner  in 

ii  2 
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which  you  have  conducted  yourselves,  without  any  proper 
regard  to  the  design  of^the  institution,  is  highly  deserving 
of  censure  ;  as  you  make  it  to  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  all,  but  merely  a  common  meal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
some  of  you  with  sickness,  and  some  with  death.  But  if 
we  examine  our  own  conduct,  and  thereby  perceive  and 
rectify  what  is  amiss  in  it,  we  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
judgments  of  God.  All  his  judgments  have  for  their  object 
the  reformation  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  that  we 
be  not  finally  condemned  with  a  sinful  world.  Let  me 
exhort  you,  therefore,  when  you  again  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  wait  for  one  another, 
and  if  any  person  have  occasion  to  eat  for  refreshment  let 
him  do  it  at  his  own  house,  that  in  your  public  assemblies 
you  may  behave  in  a  more  decent  and  proper  manner.  As 
to  other  particulars,  which  have  been  improperly  conducted 
among  you,  I  will  rectify  them  when  I  come. 

XII.  1.*  One  cause  of  pride  and  emulation  among  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  was  the  possession  of  supernatural  gifts, 
which  appears  to  have  been  imparted,  though  in  different 
degrees,  to  all  the  Christian  converts  in  that  early  age.  But 
the  apostle  observes,  that  the  diversity  of  these  gifts  should 
be  an  argument  for  their  union,  and  not  a  subject  of  con- 
tention ;  since,  though  various,  they  all  proceeded  from  the 
same  Spirit,  and  were  subservient  to  the  same  end. 

3.  These  gifts  were  not  imparted  to  any  Heathens,  but 
were  peculiar  to  Christians. -j* 

5.  Different  offices  in  the  Christian  church. 

6.  Different  modes  in  which  the  same  spirit  of  God  ope- 
rated. J 

8.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  what  the  apostle 
calls  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  that  of  knowledge.^  The  for- 
mer is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  superior  and  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  was  given 

*  "  As  to  spiritual  men,  or  men  assisted  and  actuated  by  the  Spirit,  see  Ch.  ii. 
15,  xiv.  S7;  Gal.  vi.  1."     Locke. 

t  See  Le  Clerc.  **  This  is  spoken  against  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  and  yet  spoke  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
ever  given  to  the  Gentiles.  See  Acts  x.  45.  Whether  their  judaizing,  false  apostle 
were  at  all  glanced  at  in  this,  may  be  considered."    Locke.     See  Doddridge. 

t  See  Locke;  Doddridge. 

§  See  the  Author,  Theol.Repos.  IV.  p.  198;  Le  Clerc;  Pearce.  "  The  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  is,  more  than  once,  in  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  called  '  the  wisdom 
of  God.'"  Know/edge  "  of  the  true  sense  of  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Locke, 
S«e  Doddridge. 
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to  the  apostles  and  a  few  others ;  and  the  latter,  skill  in  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures.  But  perhaps  the  apostle  did  not 
attend  to  any  nice  distinction,  though  he  used  different 
terms. 

23.  By  covering  and  clothing  them  with  more  care.* 
27.  f  The  whole  of  this  representation  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent argument  for  mutual  love  and  affection.     We  are  all 
members  of  the  same  body,   and  should  therefore  feel  for 
each  other. 

31.  J  That  is,  something  of  more  value  than  any  miracu- 
eulous  gift,  though  within  the  reach  of  all,  meaning  love 
and  affection, §  on  which  he  enlarges  in  the  next  chapter. 

PARAPHRASE. 

With  respect  to  spiritual  gifts,  which  is  one  subject  of 
emulation  and  contention  among  you,  you  are  to  consider 
that  while  you  were  Heathens  you  were  entirely  destitute  of 
them,  so  that  your  endowment  with  them  is  altogether  the 
gift  of  God,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  gospel.  No  person, 
therefore,  who  is  possessed  of  them,  can  blaspheme  Christ ; 
and  no  person  can  acknowledge  Christ,  and  give  this  proof 
of  his  mission,  but  by  this  Spirit.  They  are,  therefore, 
peculiar  to  Christians.  And  though  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  these  gifts,  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  spirit  of  God ; 
as,  though  there  are  different  offices  in  the  Christian  church, 
they  are  all  subservient  to  the  head  of  the  church,  Jesus 
Christ. 

These  gifts  are  exerted  in  different  manners,  but  the  proper 
agent  in  them  all  is  the  same  God  ;  and  they  are  bestowed, 
not  to  be  the  occasion  of  pride  in  the  possessor,  but  for  the 
edification  of  the  church.  To  some  are  given  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  knowledge ;  to  others  great  strength  of  faith, 
by  which  miracles  are  wrought,  and  of  these  there  are  dif- 

*  "  The  word  Tip}  may  signify  a  covering  as  well  as  lionour.  So  LXX.  in  Gen. 
xx.  16."     Pearee. 

t  See  Bowyer.    "  Hie  members,  in  part;  that  is,  some  of  them." 

t  **  But  ye  contest — whose  particular  gift  is  best."  Locke.  "  Interrogatively, 
*  Do  you  covet  the  best  gifts?  I  will  shew  you  a  more  excellent  way.'  "  Bowyer. 
See  Doddridge. 

"  The  way  of  universal  charity,  and  of  great  benevolence;  which  is  not  confined 
to  a  dole,  now  and  then,  to  a  beggar;  or  a  gift  to  an  indigent  and  necessitous  per- 
son (though  popular  usage  have  usurped  the  whole  denomination  of  charity  to  this); 
but  doth  indifferently  respect  the  whole  creation,  and  doth  appear  in  all  the  actions 
of  human  converse."     Whichcofs  "  Select  Sermons,"  Edin.  1742,  p.  178. 

§  "  En  effet  tous  ces  dous  extraordinaires  n'onteu  pour  but,  a  regard  de  cette 
vie,  que  de  porter  les  hommes  k  s'  aimer  les  uns  les  autres,  selon  le  commandement 
de  Jesus  Christ;  et  Ton  ne  peut  pas  douter  que  la  fin  ne  soit  plus  excellenle,  que 
les  moyem"     Le  Clerc. 
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ferent  kinds ;  as  to  some,  that  of  healing  the  sick,  and  to 
others,  miracles  of  another  kind.  Some  are  enabled  to  de- 
liver prophecies,  others  to  distinguish  the  characters  of  men. 
Some  speak  in  unknown  languages,  which  they  had  not 
learned,  and  others  interpret  what  is  delivered  in  those  lan- 
guages. But  they  are  the  gifts  of  the  same  spirit  of  God, 
who  imparts  to  all  as  he  judges  best,  and  they  are  all  sub- 
servient to  the  same  purpose:  for,  as  the  natural  body  has 
many  members,  so  has  the  body  of  Christ.  In  whatever 
respects  we  differ  from  one  another,  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  masters  or  slaves,  if  we  be  alike  Christians,  we 
may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  same  Spirit. 

No  one  member  is  the  whole  body,  or  independent  of  the 
rest.  The  foot,  the  ear,  the  eye,  have  all  their  separate  func- 
tions, and  are  necessary  to  each  other,  as  parts  of  the  same 
body.  And  even  those  members  that  are  the  least  con- 
siderable are  yet  necessary;  and  those  parts  that  are  least 
honourable,  we  are  more  careful  to  cover  with  decent  cloth- 
ing, of  which  the  more  honourable  parts,  as  the  face  and 
hands,  have  no  need.  This  is  by  the  providence  of  God, 
that  no  part  should  be  neglected,  or  have  a  separate  interest 
from  the  whole,  but  be  useful  to  each  other.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  sympathy  in  all  the  parts  of  the  same  body  ;  so 
that  if  one  part  be  in  pain,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it,  and  if 
one  part  be  happy,  the  rest  are  so  too. 

Now,  in  like  manner,  all  Christians  are  members  of  one 
body  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  their  different  qualifications 
and  appointments.  In  the  first  rank  are  the  apostles,  then 
prophets,  then  those  who  work  the  greater  miracles,  then 
those  who  heal  the  sick,  those  who  accompany  the  apostles, 
and  assist  them  in  preaching  the  gospel,  those  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  particular  churches,  and  those  who  speak  in 
unknown  tongues,  of  which  I  make  the  least  account.  But 
all  are  not  apostles,  or  prophets,  or  possessed  of  these  parti- 
cular gifts.  It  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have  them,  and 
therefore  commendable  to  wish  for  them ;  but  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  point  out  to  you  something  still  more  worthy  of 
your  cultivation,  viz.  mutual  good-will  and  charity. 

XIII.  Having  just  before  observed  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  more  value  than  any  spiritual  gifts,  the  apostle  here 
enlarges  in  praise  of  charity,  or  benevolence,  and  he  does  it  in 
the  manner  of  the  Grecian  declaimers,  of  which  the  Corin- 
thians were  great  admirers ;  perhaps  to  shew  them  that  he 
could  be  as  eloquent  as  their  teachers,  if  he  chose  it.     In 
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the  whole  there  is  a  secret  allusion  to  the  jealousy,  boasting, 
and  other  things  that  were  censurable,  in  the  Gnostic  teachers. 

1.*  The  apostle  mentions  such  things  as  give  the  most 
unmeaning  sounds,  incapable  of  modulation  :  for  a  piece  of 
brass,  or  a  cymbal,  could  only  give  one  note,  and  the  gift  of 
tongues,  in  itself  considered,  he  represents  as  of  no  more 
value  than  they. 

3.  f  According  to  some  MSS.,  it  is,  though  I  give  tip  my 
body,  so  as  to  have  cause  of  boasting.  Burning  alive  was  no 
punishment  in  the  apostle's  times.  J 

No  merely  external  act,  how  extraordinary  soever  in  itself, 
will  avail  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  a  principle  of  real 
good-will,  which  is  seated  in  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  action, 
but  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds,  that  gives  value  to 
any  thing  in  a  moral  light. 

4 — .7§  Here  we  have  a  rhetorical  enumeration  of  the 
principal  properties  of  charity,  by  which  we  see  that  it  is  by 
no  means  what  in  common  language  we  mean  by  that  term, 
but  a  principle  of  benevolence  and  candour,  a  disposition  to 
think  the  best  we  can  of  every  person,  and  to  do  them  all 
the  good  offices  in  our  power,  jj 

8.  H  The  excellence  of  charity  appears  in  its  being  per- 
manent;  whereas  spiritual  gifts  answered  only  a  temporary 
purpose. 

12.  Objects  seen  by  reflected  light  cannot  possibly  appear 
so  luminous  as  if  seen  directly  ;  in  the  most  perfect  mirrors 
about  half  the  light  being  lost,  and  much  more  than  this  in 
those  of  the  ancients,  which  were  generally  made  of  brass, 
and  reflected  objects  very  obscurely.** 

IS.ft  To  shew  the  excellency  of  charity  in  a  stronger 

*  "  II  semble  que  S.  Paul  s'  accomode  ici  au  langage  du  vnlgaire,  qui  croit  que  les 
anges  ne  peuvent  pas  s'entre  communiquer  leur  pensees,  sans  par&le;  et  qu'il  met 
ici  la  langue  des  anges,  pour  la  maniere  dont  il  se  font  connoitre  recipvoquement  ce 
qu'ils  pensent,  et  qui  est  entitlement  inconnue  aux  hommes."     Le  Clerc. 

"  « Tongues  {languages)  of  angels'  are  mentioned  here,  according  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews."     Locke. 

Charity.  "  In  the  folio  English  Bible  of  1568  it  was  rendered  love;  by  which 
the  word  ayawnj  is  rendered  in  Gal.  v.  22,  and  also  in  1  Thess.  i.  8,  where  it  is  joined, 
as  here,  with  faith  and  hope."     See  Pearce. 

t  "  If  I  give  all  my  substance  to  be  eaten."     Pearce. 

%  Wakefield.    (P.)     See  his  Note.  §  Sec  Bowi/er. 

II  "  Le  mot  marque  constamment  1' amour,  que  Ton  doit  avoir  pour  le  prochaiu  j 
dont  la  mesure  est  celui  que  nous  avoii3  pour  nous  meines."  Le  Clerc  on  ver.  1. 
See  Doddridge. 

%  "  Charity  ueverfaileth,  whether  even  prophecies  fail,  or  tongues  cease."  Bowyer. 

••  See  Le  Clerc;  Doddridge;  Pearce.  "  Maimonides  pretend  que  le  mot  [trans- 
lated vision  in  Numb.  xii.  6]  signifte  un  tniroir.  II  croit  que  Dieu  fesoit  voir 
aux  prophetes  certain  objets  dans  des  miroirs."    M.  Roques,  V.  pp.  186,  187. 

tt  "  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  three,  faith,  hope,  love,  are  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance." Pearce.     See  his  Note. 
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light,  the.  apostle  represents  it  as  superior  in  value  even  to 
the  virtues  of  faith  and  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  the  foundation, 
or  the  essence,  of  every  moral  quality  :  for,  as  he  elsewhere 
observes,  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  observed  that  there  was  something  of  more  real  value 
than  any  of  the  spiritual  gifts  on  which  you  value  yourselves 
so  much  :  I  meant  charity,  or  benevolence.  As  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  though  I  could  speak  all  the  languages  of  men, 
and  even  that  of  angels,  if  I  had  not  this  benevolence,  or 
good-will  to  men,  I  might  as  well  make  such  an  unmeaning 
sound  as  that  of  a  piece  of  brass,  or  a  cymbal.  Though  I 
could  foretell  future  events,  and  understood  all  mysteries, 
and  knew  all  that  man  can  know ;  though  I  had  faith  suffi- 
cient to  remove  mountains,  yet  without  charity  it  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  me.  Yea,  though  I  should  have  other  virtues, 
though  I  should  give  all  my  property  to  the  poor,  and  even 
have  the  resolution  to  be  burned  alive  for  my  religion,  it 
would  signify  nothing  without  charity. 

The  properties  of  this  charity  are  the  following : — it  bears 
patiently  the  weakness  of  others,  and  is  always  disposed  to 
do  good ;  it  excludes  all  envy  and  boasting ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily produces,  or  implies,  the  presence  of  every  other 
virtue. 

The  superior  excellence  of  charity  farther  appears  by  its 
being  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are 
only  of  temporary  use.  Even  our  knowledge  here  is  very 
imperfect,  and  in  a  future  state  will  give  place  to  superior 
light.  It  is  like  the  knowledge  of  a  child  compared  to  that 
of  a  man.  What  we  know  at  present  is,  as  it  were,  by  a  faint 
light,  reflected  from  a  mirror;  but  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
without  such  an  obstructing  medium,  as  we  now  see  one 
another,  by  direct  intuition.  There  are  things  of  real  value  ; 
faith,  hope  and  charity;  but  of  these  the  most  important 
and  valuable  is  charity.* 

*  The  following  poetical  version  of  vers.  1 — 8  is  from  the  Paraphrase  of  Priori 

"  Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd,  or  angel  sung; 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define; 
And  had  I  pow'r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth : 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire: 
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XIV.  The  apostle  having  recommended  the  cultivation 
of  charity,  or  good-will  to  others,  in  preference  to  any  mira- 
cuious  gifts,  enlarges  on  the  relative  uses  of  the  different 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  Christian  societies,  and 
gives  various  directions  for  their  conduct  in  their  religious 
assemblies. 

1.  [Follow  after, .]  The  word  here  used  signifies  to  pursue 
with  eagerness.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  Make  charity, 
or  brotherly  love,  your  first  object,  though  there  be  nothing 
improper  in  desiring  to  be  possessed  of  spiritual  gifts.* 

It  having  been  the  duty  of  the  ancient  prophets  to  exhort 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  foretell  future  events,  the  term  pro- 
phecy  has  often  the  former  sense  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus 
in  this  place  it  means  some  edifying  discourse. 

2.  f  If  none  who  were  present  understood  the  language  in 
which  a  person  spoke,  it  could  not  be  of  any  use  ;  but  the 
apostle  might  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
might  not  understand  it.  In  that  case  a  man  might  speak  to 
the  purpose,  and  even  something  of  great  depth  and  moment, 
but  what  was  known  only  to  himself  and  to  God. 

6.  By  revelation  may  be  meant,  informing  them  of  what 

Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw, 

When  Moses  gave  them  miracles,  and  law, 

Yet,  gracious  Charity,  indulgent  guest, 

Were  not  thy  pow'r  exerted  in  my  breast, 

Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r; 

That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair; 

A  tymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 

My  faith  were  form  ;  my  eloquence  were  noise. 
"  Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 

Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind; 

Knows  with  just  reins,  and  gentle  hand,  to  guide 

Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 

Not  soon  provok'd,  she  easily  forgives; 

And  much  she  surfers,  as  she  much  believes. 

Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives; 

She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  live*s; 

Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  ev'n, 

And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav'n. 
**  Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 

Its  proper  bounds,  and  due  reflection,  knows; 

To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  pow'r, 

And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heav'n  decrees, 

Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease; 

But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 

Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 

Jn  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 

And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive." 

Poems,  1721,  II.  pp.  14—16. 
•  See  Locke;  and,  on  Ch.  xii.  31,  Doddridge. 

f  See  Locke;  Doddridge.  "  For  no  man  heareth  any  thing,  and  he  speaketh 
mysteries  to  hit  mind  only."    So  Pearce.     See  his  Note. 
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they  were  ignorant.  Knowledge  may  signify  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  Prophecy  in  this  place  may  perhaps  mean 
the  foretelling  of  future  events,  and  doctrine  a  moral  dis- 
course.* But  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  we  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  all  these  terms  or 
not,  or  whether  we  suppose  that  the  apostle  himself  used 
them  with  any  accurate  distinction. 

11.  The  term  barbarian  is  often  used  to  signify,  not  what 
we  now  mean  by  the  term,  that  is,  a  person  who  is  rude  and 
unpolished  in  his  manners,  brutish  in  his  temper,  or  cruel  in 
his  conduct,  but  merely  a  foreigner.^  The  Greeks  called 
all  those  barbarians  who  were  not  of  their  own  nation,  and 
who  did  not  speak  their  language.:}: 

13.  That  is,  be  able  not  only  to  interpret  in  his  own 
language  what  he  had  himself  been  speaking,  and  therefore 
knew  the  meaning  of,  but  what  was  spoken  in  any  other 
language  that  might  not  be  understood  by  those  who  were 
present.  § 

It  is  evident  there  was  some  difference  between  the  gift 
of  tongues  and  that  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues ',  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  in  what  it  consisted.  As  they  are 
both  called  gifts,  it  should  seem  that  they  are  both  of  them 
miraculous,  and  it  could  be  no  miracle  to  speak  in  a  man's 
own  tongue  what  he  had  himself  just  before  expressed  in 
another,  if  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
he  first  delivered,  and  it  seems  harsh  to  suppose  that  he 
should  not,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  answer  the  same 
purpose  of  a  miracle  for  a  man  to  speak  intelligibly  in  a  lan- 
guage not  understood  by  himself,  but  only  by  the  hearers. 

14.  Here  the  spirit  means  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  apostle, 
as  it  were,  says,  I  exercise  my  own  spiritual  gifts,  but  with- 
out contributing  to  the  rational  devotion  of  others. || 

16.  [Bless  with  the  spirit .]  That  is,  give  thanks  or  pray.^f 
20.  Here  the  apostle  represents  the  mere  speaking  with 
tongues,  and  other  miraculous  gifts,  in  which  the  Corinthians 
prided  themselves,  as  inferior  to  those  gifts  or  qualifications 
by  which  their  mutual  edification  was  promoted,  and  the 
distinction  in  what  we  should  be  children,  and  in  what  we 

*  See  Locke;  Doddridge,  who  says,  "  1  must  number  this  among  the  many  texts 
which  I  dare  not  pretend  fully  to  understand." 

t  "  The  Egyptians  call  all  those  barbarians,  who  use  a  language  different  from 
theirs."  IJerodot.  L.  ii.  in  Pearce.  See  also  Ovid.  Trist.  (v.  10)  5  Cicero,  in  Tusc. 
Disp.  (L.  v.  C.  xl.)f  quoted  in  ibid. 

j  See  Le  Clerc. 

§  See  ibid.;  Le  Cene,  p.  675;  Essay,  1727,  p.  221 ;  Hallett,  I.  p.  44;  Pearce. 

||  "  My  mind  prayeth,  but  my  meaning  is  of  no  use."    Pearce.     See  his  Note. 

%  See  Le  Clerc ;  Pearce. 
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should  be  men,  is  observed,   though  not  necessary  to  his 
present  purpose. 

21.  The  passages  to  which  the  apostle  here  alludes  are 
probably  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  Isaiah  xxviii.  11,*  and  Jer.  v.  15, 
in  which  God  threatens  the  Jews  with  an  enemy  that  should 
speak  a  language  which  they  understood  not,  since  they  did 
not  hearken  to  him,  speaking  to  them  in  a  language  which 
they  did  understand.  The  application,  therefore,  of  these  * 
passages  by  the  apostle,  is  not  agreeable  to  their  original 
signification,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might  serve  to  shew 
that  these  Corinthians  had  no  reason  to  pride  themselves  in 
a  circumstance  which  God  had  formerly  made  use  of  as  a 
punishment. 

22.  We  here  see  the  great  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  general,  They  were  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  God  accompanying  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

24-.  That  is,  they  all  spake  to  his  conviction  as  if  they 
had  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  his  own  conscience  acqui- 
escing in  what  they  said. 

25.  They  who  spake  might  be  directed  to  say  what  a 
stranger  knew  could  not  be  known  to  them  in  a  natural  way; 
as  our  Saviour  did  with  respect  to  Nathaniel,  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria. j* 

27.  That  is,  let  not  more  than  this  number  speak  at  any 
one  meeting  of  the  church,  and  let  them  speak  in  order, 
without  interrupting  one  another.  £ 

28.  This  must  go  upon  the  idea  that  the  person  who  spake 
in  the  unknown  tongue  could  not  interpret  what  he  had  said, 
at  least  to  all  the  audience. § 

29.  Here  prophecy  can  only  mean  exhortation  ;  for  if  these 
persons  spake  by  a  properly  divine  impulse,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  censure  what  they  said,  though  by  judging 
may  be  meant,  judging  whether  a  man  spake  by  divine  im- 
pulse or  not. 

30.  This  should  have  been  rendered,  let  the  former  have 
done  speaking ;||  not  that  any  person  should  interrupt  him 
before  he  had  done,  which  is  what  our  present  translation 
implies. 

32,  ^f  33.  When  the  Heathens  pretended  to  speak  by  divine 
impulse,  they  had  not,  or  pretended  not  to  have,  any  com- 

*  "  Quoique  S.  Paul  rapporte  plut6t  le  sens  de  YHebren,  que  les  paroles  des  LXX." 
Le  Clerc.     See  Doddridge;  Dodson  (on  Isaiah  xxviii.  11),  pp.  245,  246. 

t  Doddridffe.  %  See  Locke ;  Doddridge.  h  See  Doddridge. 

||  Doddridge ;  Pearce.     Yet  see  Le  Clerc. 

%  "  Read,  let  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  prophets  bt  subject,"  &c.  Bentley  in 
Bowyer. 
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mand  of  themselves,  but  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy;  whereas  these  Christian  prophets  were  masters  of 
themselves,  and  spake  with  perfect  composure. 

34,  35.  From  the  apostle's  express  prohibition  of  women 
speaking  at  all  in  public  assemblies,*  as  a  thing  indecent  in 
itself,  it  should  seem  that  when  he  before  reproved  them  for 
speaking  with  their  heads  uncovered,  he  did  not  mean  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  speak  even  with  their  heads 
covered,  but  only  that  when  they  had  spoken,  it  should  have 
been  at  least  in  a  more  decent  manner,  reserving  his  censure 
with  respect  to  their  speaking  at  all,  to  this  place. 

36.  That  is,  are  you  the  only  church  of  Christians,  that 
you  should  pay  no  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  other 
churches  ? 

38.  That  is,  having  said  what  was  sufficient  for  conviction, 
so  that  nothing  more  could  be  done. 

But  whosoever  does  not  acknowledge  this,  let  him  be  un- 
known, that  is,  as  a  spiritual  person. ^ 

40. J  How  strangely  has  this  passage  been  abused,  when 
it  has  been  applied  to  enforce  the  rules  or  orders  of  esta- 
blished churches  against  all  sectaries,  who  merely  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  in  matters  of  religion, 
when  the  apostle  is  only  recommending  decency  in  con- 
ducting public  assemblies,  with  a  view  to  nothing  more  than 
such  irregularities  as  he  is  reprehending  in  this  epistle. 

XV.§  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  Scriptures  in  general, 
as  we  learn  from  it  so  particular  an  account  of  the  greatest 
article  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes, 
viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  the  new 
teachers  at  Corinth  explained  away,  saying,  that  what  the 
apostle  called  a  resurrection  was  something  that  took  place 
in  this  life,  meaning,  probably,  that  life  of  righteousness 
which  follows  what  the  apostle  sometimes  calls  the  death  of 
sin,  taking  advantage  of  his  figurative  language. 

*  "  Elles  pouvoient  prophetizer  en  particulier,  comme  il  paroit  par  le  Ch.  xi.  5." 
Le  Clerc.     See  Barclay,  (Prop.  x.  ad  Jin.)  Sect,  xxvii.  p.  328;  Locke;  Doddridge. 

*  Wakefield.     (P.j     See  Le  Clerc;  Locke;  Whitby  in  Doddridge. 

\  "  The  philosopher  advising  men  to  walk  exactly,  and  according  to  the  rule  of 
reason  and  virtue,  doth  bid  them  consider  the  exact  order  and  regular  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  that  thereby  they  may  learn  to  €kt%*;/aov  kcu.  to  Terayptvov, 
(what  is  comely,  what  is  orderly,)  that  is,  consider  the  exact  order  and  the  regular 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  which,  though  the  motion  be  quick  and  constant, 
and  without  cessation,  yet,  through  the  regularity  of  them,  there  is  no  interfering  ; 
there  is  no  motion  tending  to  conflagration,  as  our  motion  below  is."  Whichcot, 
p.  177-     See  Doddridge. 

§  See  "  a  New  Translation"  of  this  chapter  "  with  Notes."  Wakefield  in  Theol. 
Repos.  V.  pp.  79—99. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we  know,  appeared  so 
extraordinary  to  the  Heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  before,  that  it  was  generally  laughed  at  by  them,  as 
by  Paul's  audience  at  Athens,  [Actsxvu.  18,]  and  therefore 
philosophical  persons  would  naturally  give  any  other  mean- 
ing rather  than  the  literal  one.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  these  Christians  at  Corinth,  who  denied  the  general  re- 
surrection, did  not  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  the 
apostle  argues  from  this  fact  in  proof  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion. The  resurrection  of  Christ  they  might  consider  as  a 
miracle,  respecting  himself  personally,  and  a  proof  of  his 
own  divine  mission  only. 

That  any  Christian  should  deny  the  resurrection,  would 
hardly  be  credited  by  us  now,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known 
that  there  were  great  numbers  of  Christians  after  the  apos- 
tolical age  who  denied  it  likewise.  They  held  other  tenets 
which  are  animadverted  upon  by  the  apostles,  and  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  they  were  the  same  kind  of  people 
who  were  afterwards  called  Gnostics.  It  was  a  fundamental 
principle  with  them  that  all  evil  arose  from  matter.  They 
therefore  thought  it  an  advantage  to  the  soul  to  be  freed 
from  the  clog  of  the  body,  and  many  of  them  thought  that 
Christ  himself  had  no  body  like  ours,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  This  opinion  the  apostle  John  strongly 
reprobates. 

1 — 3.  These  three  verses  I  would  paraphrase  as  follows. — 
As  your  new  teachers  have  very  much  perverted  the  gospel, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  inform  you  distinctly  concerning 
the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  as  I  first  preached  them  to 
you,  which  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  your  faith 
can  stand,  and  by  your  obedience  to  which  you  can  render 
yourselves  acceptable  to  God.  These  are  the  principles 
that  you  must  retain,  unless  your  profession  of  Christianity 
be  of  no  avail  to  you.  Now  the  <*reat  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  is  the  belief  that  Christ  died  in  consequence 
of  the  sins  of  others,  .and  not  his  own,  that  his  death  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  after  he  was  buried,  he 
rose  again  on  the  third  day. 

4.  By  the  Scriptures,  must  here  be  meant  the  scriptures 
or  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  them,  however, 
there  is  no  clear  intimation  of  the  Messiah  rising  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,*  but  only  of  his  humiliation,  suffer- 

•   See  Dotldridgr. 
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ings  and  death,  previous  to  his  glorious  exaltation,*  which 
of  course  implies  a  resurrection.  However,  all  the  great 
articles  relating  to  Christ  being  foretold  in  the  Scriptures, 
was  sufficient  for  the  apostle's  general  argument,  and  to 
critical  exactness  he  does  not  seem  to  have  much  attended. 

5 — 7.  Here  the  appearances  to  Mary  Magdalen,  [John 
xx.  14,]  and  to  the  two  disciples  walking  to  Emmaus,  [Luke 
xxiv.  15,]  are  not  mentioned,  but  that  to  James  in  particular 
is  noticed  here  only,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that 
to  Peter,  is  unknown  to  us,  though,  no  doubt,  there  must 
have  been  a  particular  propriety  in  both.  Peter  would  be 
quite  overwhelmed  with  grief  on  account  of  his  late  denial 
of  his  Master,  and  this  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  reason  of  Christ's  appearing  so  early  to  him,  for  it  was 
early  on  the  day  on  which  he  rose  ;  but  why  he  should  have 
appeared  to  James  in  particular,  there  is  no  conjecture  worth 
mentioning. 

The  apostle  mentions  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  thus 
clearly  proved  by  testimony,  as  the  fundamental  article  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  evidence  of  this  fact  is,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  observed,  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
evident  that  not  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples  expected  to  see 
him  anymore.  They, were  therefore,  not  at  all  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  such  an  event,  so  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
person  assuming  his  character,  and  besides  appearing  several 
times  to  his  disciples  when  they  did  not  expect  him,  there 
was  one  solemn  meeting  by  previous  appointment  with  his 
disciples  in  general,  so  that  being  apprized  of  it,  they  could 
each  of  them  take  what  methods  they  thought  proper  in 
order  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  being  the  same  person  ; 
and  this  meeting  was  in  Galilee,  where  he  had  the  greatest 
number  of  disciples,  and  where  he  was  the  most  known.  Five 
hundred  it  seems  were  present,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  living  when  Paul  wrote,  which  was  twenty-five  years 
after  the  event. "\  These  appearances  were  likewise  at  inter- 
vals for  the  space  of  forty  days,  which  must  have  been 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

The  last  appearance  to  all  the  apostles  must  refer  to  the 
time  of  his  ascension,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  was  not  accompanied  by  so  many 
as  in  Galilee. 

*  See  Isaiah  liii.  5;  Dan.  ix.  24 — 27. 

+  See  Prideaux't  "  Letter  to  the  Deists,"  sect.  iii.  vi.  ad  Jin.  1716,  pp.  202, 240; 
Doddridge. 
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8.*  This  appearance  to  Paul,f  who  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  must  have  been  as  satisfactory  with  respect 
to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  any  one  appearance  that  could 
have  been  suggested.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples  only,  whereas  this  was  an  appearance 
to  an  enemy,  and  perhaps  the  very  man  that  his  enemies  in 
general  would  have  pitched  upon,  if  they  had  had  the  choice 
of  the  person  given  them,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
after  such  an  appearance  he  could  remain  an  enemy.  Had 
Christ,  in  like  manner,  appeared  to  all  his  enemies,  and,  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  Jews  in  general  had  become  Chris- 
tians, the  history  would  not  have  been  so  credible  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  Hence  appears  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  general 
incredulity  of  the  Jews  of  that  age.  It  will  for  ever  be  a 
proof  that  Christianity  was  no  scheme  favoured  by  the 
powers  of  this  world,  but  that  it  prevailed  by  its  own  proper 
evidence,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

11.  Whoever  were  the  preachers,  the  doctrine  was  the 
same.  This,  he  says,  was  what  I  taught,  and  what  you  re- 
ceived from  me,  viz.  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

13.  If  the  dead  in  general  are  not  to  rise,  no  reason  could 
be  given  why  Christ  in  particular  should  rise  again,  especi- 
ally as  he  rose  in  proof  of  his  doctrine,  the  great  article  of 
which  was  a  general  resurrection. J  But  I  must  observe, 
that  this  argument  is  much  weakened  by  any  opinion  of 
Christ  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  man,  for  then 
there  might  have  been  reasons  for  his  rising  again,  which 
would  not  extend  to  those  who  were  not  more  than  men. 

17.  That  is,  subject  to  death,  which  was  the  punishment 
of  sin,  without  any  hope  of  a  resurrection. § 

18.  ||  By  the  apostle  speaking  of  the  dead,  as  perished,  on 
the  supposition  of  there  being  no  resurrection,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  in- 
dependently of  the  body;^[  for  then  death  would  only  have 
been  a  dismission  of  the  immortal  spirit,  which  would  subsist, 
and,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  be  more  free  and  more 
happy  without  the  body  than  with  it. 

*  See  Locke;  Bowyer;  Alexander's  Paraphrase  and  Notes,  1766,  pp.  66,  67. 

t  See  Acts  ix.  S — 5,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  422, 423.  "  Peut-etre  encore  dans  une  autre 
rencontre,  dont  S.  Paul  parle,  2  Cor.  xii.  2, 3."     Le  Clerc. 

%  "  S'il  n'y  devoit  point  avoir  de  resurrection,  Jesus-Christ,  qui  la  promet  ex- 
pressement,  et  en  tant  d'endroits  des  evangiles,  auroit  ete  un  faux  docteur,  et  par 
consequent  ne  seroit  pas  ressuscite  lui-meme."     Le  Clerc.     See  Doddridge. 

^  See  Alexander,  pp.  68,  69. 

tl  "  And  are  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  perished  ?"     Jiowyer. 

f  See  Hallctt,  I.  pp.  313—318;   Theol.  Repos.  II.  p.  973;  Impr.  Vers. 
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19.*  Not  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  were  so.  It  ^was 
what  the  world  would  pronounce  them  to  be,  and  what  must 
have  been  the  case,  in  fact,  if  they  had  not  been  conscious 
of  perfect  integrity,  or  they  had  known  that  they  were  con- 
ducting an  imposture,  so  that  they  could  have  had  no  hope 
of  happiness  hereafter,  to  bear  them  up  under  the  troubles 
to  which  they  were  exposed  here. 

20. j*  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  a  miracle  in  proof  of  his 
doctrine,  the  principal  article  of  which  was  the  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead,  but  a  specimen,  as  it  were,  of  this  general 
resurrection;  he  being  the  first-fruits  of  a  general  harvest, 
he  being  the  first  who,  after  having  been  dead,  rose  again  to 
immortal  life.  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  were  translated, 
never  died  ;  and  those  whom  Christ  and  the  apostles  raised 
to  life  died  again  ;  but  Christ  after  being  dead  rose  to  im- 
mortal life  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  general  resurrection.  But 
Christ  could  not  be  properly  called  the  first-fruits  of  those 
who  are  to  rise  from  the  dead,  if  he  was  not  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  of  whom  that  general  harvest  is  to  consist. 
In  the  law  of  Moses,  the  first-fruits  were  only  the  first  ripe 
corn  gathered  before  the  rest.  Christ,  therefore,  must  be  of 
the  same  nature  with  us,  in  order  to  be  the  first-fruits  from 
the  dead,  and  that  his  resurrection  may  be  a  proper  en- 
couragement to  us  to  expect  the  like.  Had  he  been  of  a 
nature  considerably  different  from  ours,  especially  much 
superior  to  us,  as  he  must  have  been  if  he  had  been  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  of  man,  his  rising  again  would  be 
no  proper  specimen  of  a  resurrection,  in  which  we  might 
hope  to  partake,  for  there  might  be  very  good  reasons,  which 
would  not  at  all  extend  to  us,  why  so  great  a  being  as  he 
was,  could  not  be  holden  of  death. 

22.  Here  the  apostle  evidently  considers  Christ  as  a  mere 
man,  as  much  as  Adam  was;  death  being  introduced  by  one 
man  and  eternal  life  by  another.^ 

23. §  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  general  resur- 
rection, we  here  see  are  to  take  place  together. 

24.  According  to  the  Ethiopic  version,  it  is,  When  God 
the  Father  delivereth  up  the  kingdom  (to  him).|| 

*  "  Parce  que  Jesus-Christ  ne  nous  a  promis,  dans  cette  vie,  que  des  croix,  et 
des  malheurs."     Le  Clerc.     See  Doddridge;  Alexander,  pp.  69 — 71. 

t  "  Les  premices  de  ceux  que  ce  sont  endormis,  et  qui  sont  ressuscites."  Le 
Clerc.  "  The  first-fruits  were  a  small  part,  which  was  first  taken  and  offered  to 
God,  and  sanctified  the  whole  mass  which  was  to  follow."     Locke. 

%  See  an  additional  remark,  Impr.  Vers.  §  See  Mede,  pp.  775,  802. 

II  Wakefield.     (P.)     See  Alexander,  pp.  71—  73. 
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28.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this 
passage,  viz.  whether  the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to 
have  an  end  when  God  shall  have  subdued  all  things  under 
him,  or  whether  it  shall  then  only  be  so  completed  as  to  be 
fully  established,  and  therefore  more  properly  to  commence. 
The  former  1  think  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  the 
two  ;  so  that  when  all  the  dispensations  of  God  with  respect 
to  mankind  shall  be  terminated  at  the  general  resurrection, 
the  office  of  Christ  will  expire,  nothing  that  we  know  of 
remaining  for  him  as  the  Messiah  to  do.*  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  given  him  by  God,  who  put  all  things  under  him,  so  it 
is  always  subordinate  to  him.  God  therefore  is  supreme, 
and  Christ  only  his  servant,  and  the  instrument  in  his 
hands. 

29.  The  phrase  for  the  dead,  may  mean  in  the  place  of  those 
that  are  dead.-f  A  Greek  writer  uses  it  in  this  sense,  when 
he  speaks  of  fresh  soldiers  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
that  had  been  slain. 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  this  passage,^:  but  I 
think  the  most  probable  is,  that  if  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  they  who  are  baptized  into  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  then  exposed  men  to  persecution  and  death, 
might  be  said  to  be  baptized  into  death,§  that  being  the  end 

*  See  (on  vers.  24 — 28)  Crellivs  "  touching  one  God  the  Father,"  de  Deo  Patre, 
B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  xxvi.,  Kosmobnrg,  1665,  pp.  127 — 130.  Doddridge  expresses 
his  surprise  "  to  find  authors  of  such  different  sentiments  as  Witsius  and  Crellius, 
agreeing  to  speak  of  Christ,  as  returning,  as  it  were,  to  a  private  station,  and  being 
as  one  of  his  brethren  when  he  has  thus  given  up  the  kingdom."  See  he  Clerc; 
Lardner,  X.  p.  170;  Chauncy,  "  On  Universal  Salvation,"  pp.  198 — 200. 

Wakefield  says  of  this  passage,  that  "  it  proves  the  offices  of  the  Son  to  be  entirely 
ministerial,  entirely  under  the  controul  and  direction  of  the  Almighty."  He  adds, 
"  this  shews  the  power  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  only  of  temporary 
continuance,  hereafter  to  be  resigned — when  all  the  purposes  of  our  Saviour's 
mediation  are  accomplished;  that  there  may  be  no  potentate  but  Jehovah,  reigning 
over  the  universe  with  uncommunicated  and  absolute  authority."  Enquiry, 
pp.  228,  229.     See  ibid.  p.  54. 

t  "  Pour  succeder  a  ceux  qui  etoient  morts."  Le  Clerc.  See  Hammond  in 
Wot  ton,  I.  p.  184,  Note;  Doddridge;  Wakefield. 

"  Even  in  the  apostle's  time,  as  Tertuliian  observes,  (adv.  Marcionem  4,)  there 
was  an  anniversary  baptism  instituted  on  the  kalends  of  February,  in  behalf  of  the 
deceased,  with  prayers,  to  obtain  some  relief  for  them;  but  he  denies  that  the 
apostle  gave  any  countenance  to  such  a  practice.  He  reasoned  with  them  upon 
their  own  principles,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  owning  themselves  to  be 
very  absurd  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection."  N.  T.  1729-  See  Wall 
and  Ward  in  Bowi/er ;  Alexander,  pp.  7S — 77;  Impr.  Vers. 

J  "  Calmet  gives  twenty-four  different  senses."     Pearce. 

\  "  What  this  baptizing  for  the  dead  was,  I  confess  1  know  not;  but  it  seems,  by 

the  following  verses,  to  be  something  wherein  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 

danger  of  death."     Locke.     "  The  most  probable  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  to  be 

fetched  from  Matt.  xx.  22,  Luke  xii.  50,  and  Mark  x.  38,  in  all  which  places 

VOL.  XIV.  I 
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and  the  only  consequence  of  their  faith  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  what  follows,  which  relates  to  the  hardships 
to  which  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  them. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thus  renders  it:  What  advantage  over  the 
other  dead  will  they  have  who  are  submitting  constantly  to 
baptism?  The  last  clause,  for  the  dead,  is  not  acknowledged 
in  the  Coptic  or  Ethiopic  versions.* 

31.  [Your  rejoicing. ~]  The  rejoicing  which  I  have  on  your 
account. 

According  to  the  Ethiopic  version  it  is,  I  die  daily  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boastful  confidence  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."\ 

32.%  Here  the  apostle  probably  alludes  to  the  opposition 
which  he  had  met  with  at  Ephesus,  from  rude  and  violent 
men,  here  termed  beasts.  Had  he  actually  fought  with  wild 
beasts,  or  been  exposed  to  them,  it  was  a  thing  so  singular 
in  its  kind,  that  it  would  hardly  have  failed  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Paul,  and  who 
was  probably  with  him  at  the  time.§  Besides,  the  Romans 
had  not  then  begun  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  ex- 
posing to  wild  beasts  was  a  Roman  punishment.  All  that 
the  Heathens  had  done  against  the  Christians  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  writing  this  epistle,  consisted  of  various  ill  offices, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  who  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  most  cities  of  the  empire;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  at  this  time  it  had  extended  to  such  a  punishment  as 
this. 

fiavrfyaOou  signifies  to  die  a  violent  de'ath  by  the  hands  of  persecutors. — But,  after 
all,  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  passage  which,  1  fear,  will  never  be  suffici- 
ently cleared  from  all  objection."     Pearce. 

*  "  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  them,  as  the  best  MSS.  read  it.  Whatever  is 
the  meaning  of  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand, 
it  is  plain  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  apostle's  question,  if  a  future' 
life  of  happiness  were  to  be  enjoyed  without  a  resurrection."    Hallett.  I.  p.  3 18. 

t   Wakefield.     (P.)     See  Doddridge ;  Alexander,  p.  7 S;  Pearce. 

%  *'  Whether  Saint  Paul  did,  according  to  the  letter,  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
is  much  controverted.  Some  ( Theophylact,  Anselm,)  understand  by  beasts,  Deme- 
trius, and  others  that  opposed  him  at  Ephesiis,  others  (Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  alii,) 
more  probably  understand  the  words  literally ;  and  this  kind  of  punishmeut  was 
commonly  exercised  against  Christians  in  the  primitive  church,  insomuch  that 
Heathens  imputing  the  cause  of  all  public  calamities  unto  the  Christians,  would 
call  out,  fTertulliani  Apolog.  Cap.  40J  Christianos  ad  leones,  (let  the  Christians  be 
hailed  to  lions).  Yea,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  is  a  stronger  argument 
that  Saint  Paul  believed  the  resurrection,  (which  is  the  scope  of  the  text,)  than  to 
understand  the  words,  of  a  metaphorical  fight,  against  the  enemies  of  his  doctrine." 
Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  (B.  v.  ad  fin.)  p.  257. 

%  See  Le  Clerc;  Doddridge.  u  To  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  was  a  punishment 
from  which  Roman  citizens  were  exempt.  Read,  then,  *  if  I  have  contended  with 
ihen  as  with  beasts.'"    Bowyer.     See  Alexander,  pp.  78 — 82;  Jmpr.  Vers. 
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As  far  as  a  man  could,  or  humanly  speaking,  I  did  fight. 
I  was  very  near  being  exposed  on  the  stage  for  that  purpose.* 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle  had  no 
idea  of  any  hope  after  death,  but  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  re- 
surrection. In  all  his  writings  he  never  mentions  or  alludes 
to  any  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, not  even  when  he  is  comforting  Christians  on  the 
death  of  their  deceased  friends,  on  which  occasion  it  was  in 
a  manner  unavoidable,  and  indeed  it  never  was,  or  could  be, 
overlooked  by  any  person  who  really  believed  it.-j*  Here  he 
says,  if  the  dead  rise  not,  all  ends  with  this  life,  and  therefore 
we  may  as  well  make  the  most  of  it. %  But  this  inference 
would  be  by  no  means  just,  if  happiness  or  misery  awaited 
the  souls  of  men  after  death,  though  there  should  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

34. §  Here  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  corrupt  practices 
to  which  the  new  teachers  at  Corinth  were  addicted,  and 
they  were  probably  the  same  set  of  persons,  who  were  so 
severely  censured  by  Peter,  Jude  and  John,  and  who  are 
also  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  as  immoral 
practices  are  universally  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Gnostics, 
whether  justly  or  not,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
that  of  the  apostles,  it  is  probable  that  these  men  were  of 
the  same  class. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  the  apostle  replies  to  the  ob- 
jections which  were  made  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection, 
both  by  the  Gnostic  teachers,  and  likewise  by  the  philoso- 
phizing Greeks,  with  whom  the  Christians  at  Corinth  must 
have  had  intercourse,  and  who,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophers at  Athens,  considered  this  doctrine  as  absolutely 
incredible.  Indeed,  to  persons  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  before,  it  must  necessarily  have  appeared  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  because  it  is  contrary  to  any 
analogy,  at  least  to  any  apparent  analogy  in  nature,  since  we 
see  nothing  like  it  take  place  at  present. 

For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  a  thing  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, and  on  which  alone,  according  to  the  system  of 

*  Wakefield.     (P.)     See  Lardner,  XI.  pp.  *267— *269;  Pearce. 

t  See  supra,  pp.  18,  19;  Vol.  II.  pp.  354 — 362. 

X  Greyory  supposes  Paul  to  allude  to  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapulus,  at  Tarsus. 
Greyorii  Posthuma,  1650,  p.  243.  See  Hallett,  I.  pp.  319 — 321}  Alexander, 
pp.  82,  8S. 

§  Awake  "  as  it  becomes  you."  Ibid.  p.  83.  "  May  not  this  probably  be  said, 
to  make  them  ashamed  of  their  leader,  whom  they  were  so  forward  to  glory  in  ? 
For,  'tis  not  unlikely  that  their  questioning  and  denying  the  resurrection  came  from 
their  new  apostle,  who  raised  such  opposition  against  St.  Paul."     Locke. 
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revelation,  our  future  existence  depends,  has  been  attended 
with  such  abundant  evidence,  and  of  such  a  nature,  as  when 
sufficiently  attended  to,  is  best  calculated  to  impress  the 
minds  of  men,  having  not  only  the  solemn  attestation  of 
persons  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  that  doctrine,  and 
who  proved  their  commission  by  doing  such  things  as  God 
only  could  empower  them  to  do;  but  having  been  exem- 
plified in  several  instances  of  persons  being  actually  raised 
to  life;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  our  Saviour 
himself  submitted  to  die  in  the  most  public,  and  therefore 
the  most  indisputable  manner,  and  rose  again  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  several  hundred  persons,  who  knew  him 
before,  and  who  had  no  expectation  of  any  such  event. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  cannot  be  said  to  require 
more  power  than  was  equal  to  the  original  formation  of 
man,  and  of  the  universe.  The  thing,  therefore,  not  being 
in  itself  impossible,  is  capable  of  proof,  and  in  its  own 
nature  no  evidence  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ. 

Had  any  person,  the  most  incredulous  in  the  world,  been 
asked,  what  proof  he  would  require  of  a  resurrection,  he 
could  only  say  to  the  preacher  of  that  doctrine,  Let  me  see 
you  raise  some  person  from  the  dead,  and  do  you  die  your- 
self and  rise  again,  and  then  we  will  believe  you.  Now 
this  very  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  history  of  it  is  as 
credible  as  any  ancient  history  whatever.  Nay,  I  have 
shewn  from  several  considerations,  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  even  better  attested  than  any  other  fact  in  history, 
but  its  superior  importance  required  this  superior  evidence. 

35.  This  objection  arises,  as  appears  from  the  apostle's 
answer,  from  the  dispersed  state  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
dead  body,  as  if  they  had  said,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
dead  should  come  to  life  again  ?  What  is  there  left  of  the 
body  that  can  be  revived  ?* 

36^ — 38.  By  paraphrasing  these  verses,  as  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  do,  the  difficulty  attending  the  apostle's  argument, 
as  far  as  it  was  intended  to  be  an  argument,  may  perhaps  be 
removed.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  apostle  addressing 
them  as  follows : 

The  objection  that  you  make  to  the  possibility  of  a  resur- 
rection, on  account  of  the  state  of  death,  and  the  corruption 

*  See  Alexander,  pp.  83 — 86. 

t  There  is  a  story  in  the  Talmud  in  Sanhedrin,  from  which  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  "  (his  instance  of  the  corn  is  one  of  those  things  which  Saint  Paul  was 
taught  at  Gamaliel's  feet."     See  Gregory,  p.  128. 
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that  follows  it,  is  weak  and  easily  answered  ;  for  a  state  of 
corruption  and  total  dissolution,  at  least  to  appearance,  takes 
place  with  respect  to  every  seed  that  is  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  which  afterwards  reproduces  its  likeness.  An- 
tecedent to  any  experiment  or  observation  on  the  subject, 
no  person  could  have  concluded,  that  a  grain  of  any  kind 
would  produce  *my  plant  at  all,  and  much  less  always  one 
of  the  same  kind,  and  yet  God  has  so  ordered  things  in  the 
frame  of  nature,  that  every  seed  committed  to  the  ground  in 
proper  circumstances  should  not  only  not  perish,  but  pro- 
duce another  plant  bearing  a  seed  like  itself.  In  like  manner, 
for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  law 
of  nature,  not  only  that  a  man  committed  to  the  earth,  should 
not  finally  perish,  but  that  in  due  time  another  person  should 
arise,  as  much  the  same  with  him  that  died,  and  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  every  other  individual  of  the  human  race, 
as  the  wheat  that  is  reaped  resembles  that  which  was  sown, 
and  no  other  kind  of  grain. 

The  comparison  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  apply  throughout, 
as  if  the  apostle  intended  to  say,  that  by  a  law  of  nature, 
similar  to  that  of  the  reproduction  of  seeds  from  seeds,  a 
dead  man  should  produce  a  living  one;  for  the  cases  are 
remarkably  different,  there  being  an  apparent  living  prin- 
ciple, or  germ,  in  every  seed,  the  expansion  of  which  makes 
the  future  plant ;  so  that  if  the  whole  seed  should  ever 
become  putrid,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  consists  be  dis- 
persed, no  other  plant  or  seed  could  be  produced  from  it. 
But  as  antecedent  to  experience  we  could  not  have  known 
this,  but  should  rather  have  imagined  that  a  seed  buried  in 
the  ground  would  be  absolutely  lost;  so,  notwithstanding 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  a  similar  event  may  take  place 
with  respect  to  a  man,  so  that  though  he  be  buried,  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  appear  again. 

44.  It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  men  would  rise 
again  with  the  same  kind  of  bodies  that  they  now  have,  so 
that  of  course  they  would  have  the  same  wants,  and  be 
capable  of  the  same  gratifications.  Hence  the  difficulty  that 
the  Pharisees  were  under  in  answering  the  objections  of  the 
Sadducees  about  the  woman  married  to  several  husbands. 
But  the  apostle  6hews  that,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be 
in  some  sense  the  same  body  that  rises  again,  it  may  be  in 
other  respects  exceedingly  different,  having  properties  much 
superior  to  those  of  which  it  was  possessed  before.  In  this 
case  they  may  be  so  different,  that  whereas  the  present  body 
is   called  natural,   or  animal,   the   future   may  be  termed 
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spiritual^  being  something  as  much  more  excellent  than  the 
present  corruptible  body,  as  the  mind  of  man  Is  superior  to 
the  rest  of  his  composition. 

45.  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  life  of 
which  Adam  became  possessed  in  consequence  of  God's 
breathing  into  him,  what  Moses  [Gen.  ii.  7]  calls  the  breath 
of  life,  as  nothing  more  than  what  we  call  animal  life,  such 
as  the  brutes  are  possessed  of,  who  are  likewise  said  by 
Moses  to  have  living  souls  as  well  as  men  ;  that  is,  it  was 
such  a  life  as  should  have  an  end.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  had  no  view  to  any  immaterial  principle  infused  into 
man  ;  for,  then,  as  brutes  are  described  in  the  same  manner, 
they  must  be  possessed  of  an  immaterial  principle  too.  But 
Christ,  who  is  here  called  the  last  Adam,  being  originally  as 
much  a  man  as  the  first  Adam,  became,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, a  being  no  more  liable  to  corruption  or  death.  This 
the  apostle,  not  knowing  how  else  to  characterize  it,  calls  in 
opposition  to  the  present  animal  body,  a  spirit  endued  with 
a  principle  of  immortal  life,  and  moreover,  as  the  words 
literally  imply,  having  a  power  of  imparting  it  to  others. 

4-7. t  That  is,  he  will  come  down  from  heaven,  so  that  then 
he  may  be  said  to  have  a  different  origin  from  that  which 
Adam,  or  himself,  had  before. 

50.  That  is,  such  bodies  as  we  now  have,  which,  by  their 
constitution,  are  liable  to  corruption  and  death,  cannot  be 
those  that  are  fitted  for  a  state  of  incorruption  and  immorta- 
lity. They  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  changed,  in  order 
to  be  adapted  to  their  future  condition. 

5\.  Here  Xhe  word  mystery  only  means  something  new,| 
which  was  not  understood  before  it  was  discovered,  and  by 
no  means  a  thing  that  could  not  be  comprehended,  when  it 
was  discovered  or  revealed. 

53.  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  it  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  body  that  rises,  though  with  some  different 
properties,  and  as  in  every  seed  there  is  a  part  that  does  not 

*  "  Par  Je  mot  d'  esprit  les  anciens  n'entendoient  pas  simplement  une  substance 
qui  pense,  mais  une  substance  plus  deliee  que  les  corps  sensibles,  qui  sont  autour 
de  nous.  De  la  vient  que  S.  Paul  nomme  le  corps  de  ceux  qui  sont  ressuscites  un 
corps  spirituel,  c'est-a-dire,  un  corps  moins  grossier,  que  celui  que  nous  avons  prer 
sentement."     Le  Clerc.     See  Locke;  Alexander,  p.  87. 

t  "  Secundus  homo,  de  cselo,  caelestis."  Vuly.  See  Bowyer.  "  Who  shall 
descend  from  heaven."  Alexander,  p.  58.  "  From  heaven;  with  a  lieavenly  com- 
mission, a  prophetic  designation  from  God.  So  Matt.  xvi.  a  sign  from  heaven,  a 
proof  of  a  heavenly  message."  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  229.  Pearce  translates, 
•'  the  second  man  is  of  heaven,  being  heavenly,"  omitting  the  Lord  and  adding 
heavenly,  on  the  authorities  of  MSS.,  versions  and  fathers.  See  his  Note;  Belsham's 
Calm  Inquiry,  pp.  119 — 121 ;  Impr.  Vers. 

%  "  What  you  never  heard  of  before."    Pearce. 
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perish  in  the  ground,  but  appears  again  in  the  future  plant, 
so  some  have  supposed  that  in  the  human  body  there  may 
be  a  similar  germ,oi  stamen,  that  never  perishes,  but  becomes 
the  principle,  or  foundation  of  a  new  life.  The  great  mass 
of  our  present  bodies  is  well  known  to  be  adventitious  matter, 
continually  changing ;  and  there  is  no  proof,  they  say,  but, 
that  the  embryo,  which  to  become  a  full  grown  man,  is  only 
extended  and  enlarged  by  adventitious  matter,  may  remain 
unchanged  through  life.  This,  however,  is  a  speculation 
with  which,  as  Christians,  (and  not  as  philosophers,)  we  have 
no  concern.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  informed  by  the  great 
Being  who  made  us,  that  whether  our  future  bodies  contain 
any  of  the  particles  of  which  they  now  consist,  or  not,  we 
shall  be  so  far  the  same  that  we  shall  have  a  perfect  recol- 
lection of  our  present  consciousness,  and  of  our  present 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

54f.  That  is,  completely  and  for  ever  swallowed  up,  or  put 
an  end  to.*  The  allusion  is  to  Isaiah  xxv.  8,-j*  in  which  the 
prophet  declares  in  a  figurative  manner,  that  God  would 
never  more  utterly  disperse  or  destroy  his  people,  but  that 
they  would  continue  in  their  own  land  to  the  end  of  time. 

56.  That  is,  death  being  the  consequence  of  sin,  is  here 
described  as  a  person,  which  could  have  no  power  over  us 
but  by  means  of  sin,  as  there  could  be  no  sin  without  a  law, 
of  which  sin  is  the  transgression. 

58.  Here  we  see  the  great  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  viz.  that  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  future 
life  of  retribution,  together  with  the  moral  influence  of  this 
doctrine,  as  it  leads  to  a  life  of  sobriety  and  virtue;  this  being 
the  only  way  to  obtain  a  happy  resurrection.  And  infinitely 
better  will  it  be  for  us  not  to  believe  in  a  future  life  at  all, 
than,  believing  it,  to  live  as  if  there  were  none. 

XVI.  The  apostle  having  written  so  much  at  large  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  occasion  to  admonish  the  Christians 
at  Corinth,  closes  the  epistle  with  noticing  some  other  par- 
ticulars in  a  brief  way,  and  informing  them  concerning  his 
own  situation  and  his  intention  with  respect  to  visiting  them. 

1.  This  epistle  was  written  in  A.  D.  56,  when  the  apostle 
was  at  Ephesus;  and  as  he  intended  soon  to  return  to  Jeru- 

*  "  La  mort  a  eti  absorhte  pour  tonjours.  Voyez  Ps.  xiii.  1,  Esai.  xiii.  20."  Le 
Clerc.  "  N«o{,  victory,  often  signifies  end  and  destruction.  See  Vossius,  *  de  LXX. 
interpret.'  C.  xxiv."  Locke.  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  for  ever."  N.  T.  1729. 
"  Cette  fa^on  de  parler  signifie  uaiqucment,  pour  toujours,  comme  on  peut  le  voir 
dan»  les  Septante."     Le  Cene,  pp.  778,  779.     See  Dodson  (Isaiah  xxv.  8),  p.  243. 

t  See  LXX.,  and  Theodotion  in  Pearce. 
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salem,  he  proposed  to  collect  what  assistance  he  could  for 
the  poor  Christians  there,  from  their  more  opulent  Gentile 
brethren  ;  and  in  the  second  year  after  his  writing  this  epistle, 
he  did  return  to  Jerusalem  with  that  collection. 

2.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  was  the 
custom  of  Christians  to  hold  their  public  assemblies  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  very  soon  got  the  appellation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  from  Christ's  having  risen  from  the  dead  on 
that  day.  It  was  likewise  the  custom  in  all  the  early  times, 
to  make  a  collection  of  money  every  time  that  they  met 
for  public  worship.  A  part  of  this  common  fund,  or  stock, 
was  employed  in  maintaining  their  ministers;  and  another, 
and  this  a  very  considerable  part,  was  appropriated  to  the  poor. 

The  expression,  lay  by  him,  here  evidently  means,  not 
what  some  have  supposed,  a  setting  a  part,  at  home,  what 
each  person  intended  to  give,  but  bringing  it  to  the  common 
stock  :  otherwise  the  collection  would  still  have  been  to 
make  after  the  apostle's  arrival.* 

4.  If  it  be  worthy  of  my  going  also,  intimating,  that  if  the 
collection  was  considerable,  he  would  take  it- to  Jerusalem 
himself.f 

5.  It  appears  that  the  apostle  visited  Macedonia  before  he 
went  to  Corinth,  and  it  was  from  Macedonia  that  he  wrote 
his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  he  arrived  there 
himself. 

7.  That  is,  he  would  not  call  at  Corinth  on  his  way  to 
some  other  place,  but  he  would  make  his  visit  to  them  a 
principal  object. 

9.  Some  think  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
the  chariot  races  in  the  Roman  circus. J  Whatever  the  allu- 
sion be,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  apostle  had  a  great  prospect 
of  preaching  the  gospel  with  success  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
then  was,  notwithstanding  there  were  many  to  oppose  him, 
as  we  find  by  the  great  tumult  at  that  place  about  this  time, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of  Acts,  [xix. 
23 — 35,]  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  de- 
parture from  that  city. 

10,  11.  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  a  young  man,  and 
to  stand  in  need  of  encouragement.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lystra,  and  had   accompanied  Paul  from  the  first  of  his 

*  See  Locke;  Wotton,  \.  pp.  296,  297;  Doddridge;  Pearce  in  Note  (C). 

t  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  A  delicate  exhortation  to  their  generosity  was  lost  in  our 
translation."     Ibid. 

%  "  To  the  gates  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  were  opened  before  the  chariot 
races  began."     Pearce.     See  Doddridge. 
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preaching  the  gospel  in  that  place.  His  residence  was 
chiefly  at  Ephesus,  and  there  he  was  when  the  apostle  wrote 
to  him  from  Macedonia,  soon  after  his  leaving  that  place; 
and  this  will  be  the  next  epistle  of  Paul  of  which  1  shall 
give  an  account. 

12.  Apollos  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who,  on  his  coming 
to  Ephesus,  was  instructed  in  the  gospel  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who  were  Jews  that  had  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  an  eloquent  man,  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  popular  at  Corinth,  that  some 
persons  called  themselves  his  disciples,  as  Paul  says,  some 
are  of  Apollos.  It  is  possible  that  on  this  account  Paul 
might  decline  going  thither  at  this  time. 

13,  14.*  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  close  his  epistle 
with  sending  salutations  to  and  from  particular  persons  ; 
but  before  he  enters  upon  them,  he  gives  the  Corinthians 
some  general  exhortations  to  a  vigilance  and  constancy,  in 
a  few  animating  words. 

19.  Probably  they  had  a  large  family  of  Christian  mem- 
bers, so  as  to  be  called  a  church,  by  itself. f 

21. X  This  and  the  remaining  verses  were  written  by  Paul 
himself,  the  former  part  being  written  by  an  amanuensis. 
In  his  2  Tliessalonians  [iii.  17],  he  had  observed  that  he 
should  sign  all  his  epistles  with  his  own  hand,  in  order,  as 
it  should  seem,  to  prevent  any  person  counterfeiting  letters 
from  him. 

22.  Anathema  is  a  solemn  curse  among  the  Jews,  and 
maran-atha  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  language,  the  Lord 
comes.  The  apostle's  pronouncing  this  anathema  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who,  when  they 
could  not  execute  the  sentence  of  their  law,  nevertheless 
pronounced  it  with  a  reference  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
So  Paul  intimates  by  this,  that  if  the  new  teachers  at 
Corinth,  who  perverted  the  gospel,  and  undermined  his 
authority,  were  only  pretended  Christians,  they  would 
receive  their  proper  punishment  when  Christ  should  come 
at  the  last  day.§ 

23.  That  is,  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

*  "  His  main  design  being  to  put  an  end  to  the  faction  and  divisions  which 
the  false  apostle  had  made  amongst  them,  'tis  no  wonder  that  we  find  unity  and 
charity  so  much,  and  so  often,  pressed  in  Ihisand  the  second  epistle."     Locke. 

t  Perhaps  "  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  there  wont  to  assemble  for  the 
performance  of  divine  duties."     Fee  Mede,  p.  324. 

X  "  The  salutation  is  written  with  the  hand  of  me  Paul."     Pearce. 

k  See  Locke;  Le  Cene,  p.  457;  Doddridge;  Belshara's  Calm  Inquiry,  pp. 
354,  355. 
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It  appeared  from  the  Jirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,* 
that  when  Paul  wrote  it  he  was  at  Ephesus,  where  he  said 
a  great  and  effectual  door  was  opened  unto  him,  though  he 
had  many  adversaries.  At  this  time  he  had  spent  more 
than  two  years  in  that  city,  and  Timothy,  who  was  of  Lystra, 
and  who  had  attended  Paul  in  his  first  progress  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Greece,  had  been  with  him  there,  but  had 
been  sent  by  him  into  Macedonia  along  with  Erastus,  as 
we  read,  Acts  xix.  22.  It  appears  also  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  10, 
that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Corinth,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  returned  to  Ephesus  before  Paul  left  that  place, 
which  was  A.  D.  56. f 

Not  long  after  this,  Paul  left  Ephesus,  which  the  tumult 
excited  by  the  silversmiths  and  Demetrius  [Acts  xix.  24] 
had  probably  hastened,  and  either  from  Macedonia,  Troas, 
or  some  other  stage,  in  his  way  thither,  he  wrote  this  epistle 
to  Timothy.  From  his  writing  so  soon  after  leaving  that 
place,  and  also  from  the  tenor  of  the  epistle  itself,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  much  anxiety  about  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  he 
had  met  with  there :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  he  had  experienced  at  Corinth, 
viz.  from  persons  pretending  to  learning  and  philosophy, 
who  adulterated  the  gospel  with  a  mixture  of  opinions 
which  they  had  held  before,  despised  the  plain  preaching 
of  the  apostle,  and  undervalued  his  authority.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  there  must  have  been  persons  who  held  the 
opinions  which  constituted  the  system  of  Gnosticism,  the 
fundamental  articles  of  which  I  have  already  explained, 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  do  it  farther  in  my  account  of 
this  epistle  to  Timothy. 

1.  Paul  having  enemies  at  Ephesus  as  well  as  at  Corinth, 
thought  proper  to  begin  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  which  was, 
in  effect,  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  at  that  place,  with 
asserting  apostolical  authority,  as  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself. 

[Which  is  our  hope.']  That  is,  whose  doctrine  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  hope. 

*  Chap.  xvi.  9,  supra,  p.  120. 

t  See  Mieliaelis's  Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  exxi.)  pp.  %65~%67 ',  Lardner,  VI.  pp. 
815— S20;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.  pp.  438—443. 
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2.  Timothy  had  probably  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Paul  himself,*  and  on  this  account  he  might  call  him 
his  own  son. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  opposers  of  Paul,  both 
in  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus,  were  Jews,  who  boasted 
of  the  law.  But  they  seem  withal  to  have  been  persons 
who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy, . 
holding  matter  and  the  body  in  great  contempt,  and  ex- 
plaining away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  After  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  there  arose  a  sect  of  philosophizing 
Christians,  who  despised  the  law  of  Moses,  and  thought 
that  the  author  of  it  was  not  that  God  who  is  the  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  some  inferior  and  malevolent  being. 

What  the  genealogies  here  mentioned  were,  is  not  easy 
to  say.-j-  If  they  were  mere  Jews  who  boasted  of  them, 
they  were  probably  those  by  which  they  proved  their 
descent  from  Abraham  and  the  heads  of  their  respective 
tribes  ;  but  such  genealogies  as  these  could  hardly  be  inte- 
resting to  any  besides  themselves.  The  Gnostics  of  that  age 
had  genealogies  of  a  very  different  nature,  relating  to  the 
various  orders  of  beings  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Supreme,  commonly  called  JEons,  or  angelic  spirits,  one  of 
which  they  made  Christ  to  be.  These  genealogies  were 
sufficiently  intricate,  so  that  there  was  room  for  much 
learning  and  subtlety  in  the  adjustment  of  them.  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  foundation  of  this  system  was  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  and  that  these  were  the  genealogies  to 
which  Paul  here  alludes. 

5.  [The  end  of  the  commandment.]  Mr.  Wakefield  ren- 
ders, the  purpose  of  thy  charge,  viz.  that  mentioned  before, 
\yer.  3,]  as  given  by  Timothy. 

7-X  These  philosophizing  Christians,  proud  of  their  know- 
ledge, laid  more  stress  upon  it  than  upon  the  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  which  is  the  end  of  both  the  law  and  the 
gospel. 

8.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  Paul  meant  to  undervalue 
the  law,  he  expressly  declares  that  that  was  not  his  intention, 

*  "  Not  certain  from  the  history.     Compare  Acts  xvi.  1,  2."     Doddridge. 

t  "  Les  Piatnniciens  et  les  Juifi  avoient  accoutume  de  disposer,  en  forme  de 
genealogie,  des  noms  d'  idees  abstraites,  entre  lesquelles  ils  croyoient  qu*  il  y  eut 
du  rapport,  et  feignoient  des  manages  entre  elles,  d'  on  ils  en  faisoient  naitre 
d' autres."  Le  Clerc.  "  The  Platonists  and  cabbalistical  Jews  amused  themselves 
in  combining  a  great  number  of  abstract  ideas,  and  formed  them  into  a  genealogical 
table,  which  a  wild  imagination  might  lengthen  out  to  infinity."  N.  T.  172Q,  II. 
p.  772.     See  Doddridge ;  Impr.  Vers. 

X  ■  Ni  ce  qu'  ils  disent  par  conjecture  et  comme  en  doutant,  ni  ce  qu'  ils  assurent 
comme  certain."    Le  Clerc. 
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and  shews  what  was  the  proper  end  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  moral,  which  was  the  most  important  use  of  it, 
namely,  to  be  a  restraint  upon  vice  and  wickedness,  several 
kinds  of  which  he  here  enumerates.* 

15.  Paul  having  represented  himself  as  a  great  sinner, 
though  he  had  acted  in  one  sense  conscientiously  in  what 
he  had  done,  but  without  having  taken  proper  pains  to 
inform  his  judgment,  which  is  the  natural  guide  of  con- 
science^ takes  the  opportunity  of  asserting  in  general,  that 
the  design  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  embraced  was  to 
save  sinners,  or  to  reform  the  world,  and  this  makes  it  so 
great  a  blessing  to  the  world,  which  stood  in  great  need  of 
reformation. 

174  We  see  that  Paul  referred  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good,  whose  servant  only, 
and  messenger,  Christ  was.§ 

18.  [This  charge.']     That  is,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

[The  prophecies.]  This  must  refer  to  some  particular 
prophecy,  pointing  out   Timothy  in  particular  as  a  proper 


*  Among  the  rest,  he  censures  (ver.  10)  mcn-stealers,  or  enslavers  of  mankind, 
according  to  Wakefield,  who  adds,  "  whence  appears  the  gross  error  of  Archdeacon 
Paley,  who  asserts  in  his  Philosophy,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  no  passage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Christian  Scriptures,  by  which  it  is  condemned,  or  pro- 
hibited.'" 

t  See  Hallett,  (on  Paul  the  Persecutor,)  II.  pp.  130—142. 

X  "  Regi  saeculorum  immortali."     Vnlg.     See  Le  Clerc. 

\  In  connexion  with  this  "  remarkably  fine  passage,"  {vers.  12 — 17,)  Wakefield 
thus  describes  the  writer  of  this  epistle: — 

"  In  whatever  light  we  view  the  character  of  this  astonishing  convert,  this 
incomparable  man  ;  whether  we  contemplate  the  great  endowments  of  his  under- 
standing, or  the  nobler  qualifications  of  his  mind,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
as  Christians,  upon  an  ornament  to  our  religion,  and  as  men,  upon  an  honour  to 
human  nature.  His  penetration,  his  sensibility,  his  eloquence,  his  independent 
dignity  of  spirit,  his  unexceptionable  integrity  ;  a  fortitude,  unshaken  by  the  most 
complicated  distresses,  and  a  course  of  malicious  and  unrelenting  persecution  from 
his  own  nation ;  a  zeal  for  the  truth  and  liberty  of  the  gospel,  proportionate  to 
the  dignity  of  these  objects,  the  warmth  of  his  own  temper,  and  his  generous 
feelings  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  his  sympalhy,  his  anguish,  at  the  approaching 
calamities  of  his  obdurate  countrymen,  and  his  tender  concern  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  all  his  converts ;  his  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  exemplified  in  the  numerous  churches  raised  by  his  hand,  which  in  part 
still  survive,  like  the  marble-ruins  of  the  desart,  solitary  pensive  witnesses  of  their 
former  glory,  amidst  the  ravages  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  to  these  later  ages; 
the  manly  spirit,  the  conscious  intrepidity,  with  which  he  vindicates  his  character; 
his  lively  gratitude,  his  profound  humiliation,  to  the  supreme  Being;  his  mag- 
nanimous contempt  of  life  in  the  service  of  his  Master ;  his  benevolent  accommo- 
dation of  himself  to  the  weak  consciences  and  even  to  the  prejudices  of  his  brethren; 
his  unexampled  compassion  for  the  children  of  affliction,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands,  that  he  might  administer  to  their  necessities  and  alleviate  their  distress ; 
these  are  the  assemblage  of  rare  endowments,  which  ennobled  our  apostle;  this 
is  the  constellation  of  virtues,  which  shone  through  his  whole  conduct  with 
increasing  lustre,  and  blazed  forth  with  the  highest  splendour,  when  his  martyrdom 
was  at  hand."     Enquiry,  pp.  159 — 162. 
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person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,* 
and  it  is  evident  from  other  circumstances  that  such  a  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  in  the  church. 

Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  that  very  charge,  viz.  as  given  him 
by  Paul,  and  not  any  prediction. 

20.  This  Hymeneus,  Paul  says,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  had, 
together  with  Philetus,  overturned  the  faith  of  some,  saying, 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  already.  Of  Alexander  he 
says  in  the  same  place,  [Chap.  iv.  14,]  that  he  had  done  him 
much  evil,  probably  by  joining  these  persons  in  teaching 
the  same  doctrine,  which  was  evidently  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Gnostics  at  Corinth,  who  likewise  denied  the  resur- 
rection. These  persons  being  obstinate  in  opposing  the 
gospel,  it  seems  that  the  apostle  had  excommunicated  them, 
which  he  expresses  by  saying  they  were  delivered  over  to 
Satan,  f  Satan  denoting  the  principle  of  evil  in  general, 
we  can  only  infer  from  this  phrase  that  some  judgment  or 
other,  probably  of  a  temporal  and  visible  nature,  did  then 
attend  these  solemn  excommunications,  which,  in  the  infant 
state  of  the  church,  served  as  a  warning  to  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ;  and  though  the  punishments 
here  alluded  to  might  not  be  so  awful,  yet  the  hand  of  God 
might  be  as  conspicuous  in  them. 

II.  The  apostle  having  asserted  his  apostolical  authority, 
and  given  some  account  of  his  former  life,  and  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  calling  him  to  the  apostleship,  proceeds  to 
give  Timothy  a  variety  of  directions  with  respect  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  perpetually 
alluding :  and  it  will  be  a  great  key  to  his  meaning  to  con- 
sider that  there  were  in  that  church,  as  in  that  of  Corinth, 
persons  who  undervalued  his  authority,  and  held  principles 
inconsistent  with  those  of  Christianity,  being  those  of  the 
Gnostics  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  who,  being 
at  the  same  time  Jews,  had  prejudices  peculiar  to  that 
nation. 

*  "  There  were  prophets,  who,  when  under  inspiration,  had  said  some  things 
to  the  advantage  of  Timothy  :  by  which  the  apostle  had  been  encouraged  to 
bestow  upon  him  eminent  gifts,  and  to  instate  him  in  an  important  and  useful 
office."    Lardn.tr,  XI.  p.  153.     See  Chap.  iv.  14. 

t  See  1  Cor.  v.  5,  and  additional  remark,  Impr.  Vert. 

**  Mr.  Reynolds  justly  and  finely  observes,  (Letter  to  a  Deist,  p.  256,)  that 
when  the  apostles  mention  the  names  of  apostates,  and  censure  them  with  such 
freedom  and  severity*  it  affords  a  plain  argument,  that  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  entirely  out  of  their  power.  For  if  they  had  been  conscious  of  any  thing  to 
be  feared  from  their  discovery,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  manage  them 
more  artfully,  that  they  might  not  provoke  theio  to  the  uttermost."    Doddridge. 
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2.*  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  held  other 
nations  in  such  great  contempt  and  abhorrence,  especially 
the  Romans  who  ruled  over  them,  that  they  would  not 
publicly  pray  for  them. 

4.  That  is,  who  does  not  confine  his  goodness  to  the 
Jews,  but  intends  the  gospel  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations 
without  distinction  ;f  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle 
in  this  place,  and  not  the  salvation  of  each  individual  of 
mankind,  though  this  may  be  implied  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture. 

5.  For  God  and  Christ  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  there  can  be  no  respect  of  persons  with 

them.J 

Here  the  apostle,  without  making  it  his  principal  object, 
for  he  could  have  no  idea  of  that  being  necessary,  evidently 
considers  the  one  God  as  a  Being  quite  distinct  from  Jesus 
Christ  ,§  and  speaking  here  of  Christ  in  his  highest  capacity, 

*  "  All  placed  in  authority  (for  this  end),  that  we  may  lead  a  peaceable  life." 
Beza\n  Boivyer.  "That  they  may  go  through  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  with  all 
veneration  and  respect."     Wakefield. 

"  The  scope  is  not  to  charge  the  magistrate  with  forcing  the  people  (who  have 
chose  him)  to  godliness  or  God's  worship,  according  to  his  conscience,  but  the 
spirit  of  God  by  Paul,  in  this  place  provokes  Timothy  and  the  church  at  Ephesus 
— to  pray  for  the  peaceable  and  quiet  state  of  the  places  of  their  abode,  and  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  that  all  men,  and  especially  kings  and  magistrates,  might  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. — All  which  tends  directly  against 
the  magistrates'  forcing  all  men  to  godliness,  or  the  worshipping  of  God,  which, 
in  truth,  causeth  the  greatest  breach  of  peace,  and  the  greatest  distractions  in  the 
world ;  and  the  setting  up  that  for  godliness,  or  worship,  which  is  no  more  than 
Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image,  a  state-worship."  Roger  Williams's  "  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution,  for  Cause  of  Conscience,  discussed  in  a  Conference  between 
Truth  and  Peace,"  1644,  pp.  128,  129- 

■*  DeNerone  cum  mentionem  facit  Paulus,  non  regem,  sed  Leonem,  id  est  belluam 
immanem  vocat,  cujusex  oreereptuin  se  gander,  2  Tim.iv.  17.  Pro  regibus  itaque, 
non  pro  belluis,  orandum,  nt  ritam  tranquillam  et  quiitam  transigamns,  cum  pietate 
tamen  omni  et  honestate.  Vides  non  tarn  regum  hie  quam  tranquillitatis,  pietatis, 
honestatis  etiam  rationem  esse  habendam."  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli  pro  Populo 
Anglicano  Defensio,  1651,  (C.  hi.)  pp.  91  >  92. 

"  When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Nero,  he  calls  him  not  a  king,  but 
a  lion,  that  is,  a  wild,  savage  beast,  from  whose  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  delivered, 
2  Tim.  iv.  17.  So  that  it  is  for  kings,  not  for  beasts  that  we  are  to  pray,  that  under 
them  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  Kings 
and  their  interest  are  not  the  things  here  intended  to  be  advanced  and  secured ; 
'tis  the  public  peace,  godliness  and  honesty,  whose  establishment  we  are  com- 
manded to  endeavour  after,  and  to  pray  for."  Trans.  1692,  p.  74.  See  Sidney  on 
Government,  (Ch.  iii.  Sect.  x.  ad  fin.)  1704,  p.  272. 

t  "  Who  wisheth  all  men  to  be  in  safety,  0-udrjva.i :  for  in  such  times  truth  may- 
be preached  with  security,  and  will  be  received  with  attention."     Wakefield. 

X  See  he  Clerc. 

§  See  Crellius,  B.  i.  Sect.  i.  Ch.  vi.  pp.  SO — 35.  "  Can  human  language  be 
more  explicit ?  There  is  one  God,  not  three  Gods;  and  one  Mediator,  and  he  a 
man,  Christ  Jesus.  Suppose  now,  that  a  Trinitarian  wei'e  to  read  this  passage, 
he  would  conceive  of  it  Ihus:  There  is  one  God,  composed  of  three  distinct 
Persons  or  Beings,  each  himself  God;  and  there  is  one  Mediator,  who  is  one  of 
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as  the  great  mediator  between  God  and  man,  or  the  person 
whose  doctrine  was  calculated  to  reconcile  them  when  they 
were  at  variance,  he  nevertheless  simply  calls  him  a  man.* 
Had  the  apostle  thought  him  to  be  a  being  of  a  higher 
nature  than  that  of  man,  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that,  in 
this  place  more  especially,  he  would  have  denominated  him 
by  that  higher  rank,  whatever  it  was ;  and  especially  if  he 
had  conceived  him  to  be  so  great  a  being  as  the  Maker  of 
man  and  of  all  things.  There  must  have  been  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  calling  that  being  simply  a  man,  who  was 
naturally  superior  to  angels. "j* 

6. J  Christ,  in  consequence  of  delivering  men  from  sin 
and  death  by  his  gospel,  and  dying  in  order  to  effect  this 
great  purpose,  may  be  considered  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
giving  his  life  for  them  ;  and  this  the  apostle  observes  that 
he  did  without  any  distinction  of  Jews  or  Gentiles  ;§  for 
he  alludes  to  the  narrow  principles  of  the  Jews  in  the  whole 
of  this  argument. 

7-  \I  speak  the  truth,  <§fc.||]  That  is,  it  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  though  some  at  Ephesus  may  question  it. 

8.  As  an  apostle,  it  is  my  direction  that  prayer  be  made 
for  all  men,  with  a  disposition  of  mind  proper  to  recommend 
all  prayer;  and  especially  without  a  spirit  of  contention, 
debating,  or  wrangling,  (as  the  word  may  be  rendered  ffj)  and 

these  three  Persons,  officiating  between  the  other  two  Persons  and  mankind,  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus.  So  that  God  appoints  a  Mediator,  who  is  himself,  who 
is  both  God  and  man,  and  consequently  mediates  between  himself  and  himself. 
What  would  the  good  apostle  say  to  such  a  miserable  wresting  of  his  Scriptures?" 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  229,  230. 

•  Doddridge,  while  he  asserts,  according  to  his  system,  that  "  the  union  of  the 
Divine  nature  with  the  human,  qualified  Christ  for  the  office  of  Mediator,"  is  yet 
constrained  to  admit  "  that  it  is  in  his  human  nature  we  are  to  consider  him  as 
discharging  it." 

"  '  There  is  one  and  the  same,  and  only  one  mediator  between  God  and  men  of 
all  nations,  even  the  great  and  glorious,  yea,  divine  man  Jesus  Christ,  who  assumed 
human  nature  into  personal  union  with  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  was 
truly  man  as  well  as  God.'  Dr.  Guyse  in  loc.  Such  is  the  addition  which  ortho- 
doxy makes  to  evangelical  simplicity.  Paul's  language  would  have  been  as 
guarded  as  that  of  his  commentator,  had  his  ideas  been  the  same."  Belsham's 
Calm  Inquiry,  p.  389,  Note. 

t  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  p.  352.  Dr.  Clarke  could  not  quote  "  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,"  without  subjoining  "  that  is,  Christ  Jesus  made  man,"  and 
"  incarnate,  or  made  man."     See  Scrip.  Doct.  12. 

%  "  Par  ses  Apotres :  leur  predication  est  sou  vent  nommee  un  temoignagc,  parce 
qu'  elle  consistoit  principalement  a  temoiguer  ce  qu'  ils  avoient  vu  et  oui  de  Jesus- 
Christ."     he  Clerc.     See  Wakefield. 

§  See,  on  the  universal  application  of  this. passage,  (vers.  1 — 6,)  White's  "  Resto- 
ration of  all  Things,"  1714,  Ch.  iv.  v. ;  Chauncy's  "  Salvation  of  all  Men,"  Ed.  2, 
1787,  pp.  163— 170. 

||  In  Christ  is  wanting  in  Vulg.  and  many  MSS.  "  It  is  thought  to  be  borrowed 
from  Rom.  ix.  1."    N.  T.  1729,  II.  p.  772.     Thus  Wakefield. 

%  See  Doddridge. 
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this  makes  the  better  sense,  as  the  apostle  is  here  alluding 
to  the  factious  spirit  which  prevailed  both  here  and  at 
Corinth. 

Having  given  the  preceding  direction  concerning  prayer 
for- the  Roman  emperors  and  all  persons  without  distinction, 
he  proceeds  to  another  subject,  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  state  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  might  render  expedient. 

9,  10.  They  were  not  to  consider  these  things  as  their  prin- 
cipal ornament,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant 
absolutely  to  forbid  every  thing  that  is  considered  as  orna- 
ment in  dress. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  case  of  women,  he  proceeds 
to  give  the  same  directions  respecting  their  conduct  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  which  he  had  done  with  regard  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  viz.  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  Christians. 

12.  Over  the  man.  Which  their  public  teaching  would 
imply. 

13,*  14.  -fHe  mentions  these  circumstances,  which  seem 
to  be  of  no  great  moment,  as  what,  in  his  opinion,  prove  the 
subordination  of  women  to  men.  But  the  unsuitableness  of 
speaking  in  public,  to  the  female  character,  of  which  modesty 
and  reserve  is  the  greatest  recommendation,  would  have  been 
a  reason  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  J 

15.  §  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  It  expresses,  in  general,  the  respect  that  God 
bears  to  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  to  the  male ;  though 
women  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  men,  and  it  was 
unbecoming  in  their  character  to  assume  a  superiority  over 
them  by  speaking  in  public  assemblies.  It  is  possible  that 
in  speaking  of  child-bearing,  the  apostle  might  allude  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  in  which  the  pains  attend- 
ing it  are  mentioned  as  a  curse  upon  Eve  ;  intimating  that, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  women  were  in  a  state  of 
favour  with  God.j|  He  might  also  allude  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Gnostics,  who  were  enemies  to  marriage. 

*  See  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  Doddridge.  t  See  Doddridge. 

t  Seethe  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  p.  198. 

§  "  It  is  proposed  to  join  to  this  verse,  from  the  beginning  of  Ch.  hi.,  m^-o?  i  \oyc$, 
this  is  a  true  saying.     See  N.  T.  1729;"  Bowyer. 

||  he  Cene  gives  tiie  following  uncommon  version  of  the  passage,  on  the  authority 
of  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  expressed  the  bringing  up  of 
children: 

**  Elle  sera  ueanmoins  sauvee  en  elevant  et  en  instruisant  des  en  fans,  en  sorte 
qu' ils  perseverent  dans  le  foi,  dans  la  charite,  dans  la  sanctification,  et  dans  la  mo- 
destie."  See  Nouv.  Cril.  pp.  621,  731 — 734.  "Nevertheless,  she  shall  be  saved 
iu  bringing  up  children,  so  as  that  they  shall  continue  in  faith,  in  charity,  in  holi- 
ness and  modesty."  Essay,  1727,  p.  200.    See  Doddridge ;  Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers. 
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III.  1.*  It  seems  probable,  that  Paul  did  not  appoint 
any  regular  officers  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  while  he  con- 
tinued there,  but  perhaps  intended  to  have  done  it,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  rather  abruptly.  This  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  been  left  to  Timothy,  to  whom  in  this 
Chapter  he  gives  instructions  on  the  subject ;  giving  him  an 
idea,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of  a 
bishop  or  principal  overseer  of  a  Christian  church  ;  and  then, 
of  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  discharging  of  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  inferior  office  of  deacon. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  regulations 
he  here  lays  down  for  Christian  churches,  seems  to  have 
followed  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in  which  the 
older  and  more  respectable  members  had  the  title  of  elders, 
superintending  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  in  general, 
assisted  by  younger  persons  called  deacons.  At  first,  there 
was  no  difference  in  rank  or  in  duty  of  the  elders  of  the 
church,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  or  soon 
after,  the  title  of  bishop  became  appropriated  to  one  of  them, 
while  the  rest  retained  the  former  title  of  elders  or  presbyters. 

I  have  more  than  once  observed,  that  the  office  of  elder 
in  Christian  churches,  and  which  has  in  a  manner  grown 
into  disuse,  is  a  very  useful  and  important  one  ;  and  for  want 
of  it,  many  things  which  might  contribute  to  the  edification 
and  respectable  figure  of  Christian  societies,  are  entirely 
neglected.  The  minister  is  generally  in  too  dependent  a 
situation,  to  do  whatever  requires  much  authority,  and  yet 
there  is  no  other  person,  whose  duty  it  is  considered  to  be, 
and  of  whom  it  is  expected.  I  hope,  however,  that  things 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  beginning  to 
take  a  better  turn  among  the  Dissenters. 

2.  There  have  been  several  absurd  interpretations  of  this 
precept,  confining  a  bishop  to  one  wife,  many  of  the  ancients 
concluding  that  a  bishop  or  minister  must  not  on  any  account 
marry.a  second  time,f  and  theRussians  thinking  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  ministers  should  be  married  men  ;  so  that 


•  "  Un  emploi  honnete.  S.  Paul  semble  parlcr  ainsi  par  opposition  a.  quelques 
personnes,  qui  meprisoient  cet  emploi."     Ie  Clerc. 

"  The  office  of  an  overseer  (eirto-yunroi;),  or  an  overseership  (rjnoTto-TnjO  :  nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  and  exact.  And  yet  some  delicate  censors  will  tell  you,  this  is 
vulgar  and  ridiculous.  We  tell  them,  in  our  turn,  they  are  led  away  by  prejudice, 
by  an  interested  system  and  the  power  of  habit.  I  should  be  glad,  if  they  could 
inform  U3  why  they  take  no  offence  at  Acts  xx.  28.  What  would  they  think  of 
Bishop  Agamemnon  (vEschin.  Eum.  743),  and  of  twenty  other  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  ?"     Wakefield.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

t  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Hallett,  I.  p.  30.     See  Doddridge. 

VOL.   XIV.  K 
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they  cease  to  be  bishops  when  their  wives  die.*  But  if  we 
consider  the  other  qualifications  of  bishops  here  pointed  out, 
it  will  be  evident  that  they  were  intended  to  be  simply  men 
of  respectable  characters.  Now  though  polygamy  was  not 
forbidden  in  ancient  times,  it  was  never  considered  so  repu- 
table as  having  only  one  wife.  I  would  also  observe,  that 
though  there  is  no  particular  precept  against  polygamy  in 
the  gospel,  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  it, 
which  inculcates  temperance  and  moderation  in  all  our  en- 
joyments, and  it  is  most  evidently  contrary  to  the  language 
of  Providence  in  making  the  number  of  males  and  females 
so  nearly  equal. f  It  being  insisted  upon,  by  the  apostle,  in 
this  place,  that  bishops,  or  men  of  grave  and  respectable 
characters,  should  not  have  more  thau  one  wife,  is  of  itself 
a  proof  that  polygamy  was  not  deemed  reputable. :{: 

In  those  times  and  countries,  in  which  there  were  fewer 
accommodations  for  travellers  than  there  are  with  us,  the 
duty  of  hospitality  was  of  much  consequence  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  necessary  that  Christians,  who,  being  a  small 
party,  considered  each  other  as  brethren,  should  be  helpful 
to  each  other  in  these  circumstances. §  Now  a  Christian, 
upon  a  journey,  and  having  no  acquaintance  in  any  place 
through  which  he  was  passing,  would  naturally  h aye  recourse 
to  the  bishop;  and  in  primitive  times  a  part  of  the  church- 
stock  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  strangers,  as  well  as  to 
other  charitable  purposes  ;  the  bishops  and  presbyters  being 
the  stewards  of  that  stock. 

3.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  any  mention  should  be 
made  of  any  such  vices  as  these,  as  existing  among  Chris- 

*  This  is  not  correct.  They  are  the  "  secular  priests  only  who  are  allowed,  or 
rather  obliged,  to  marry;  but  if  the  first  wife  die,  the  priest  cannot  take  a  second, 
but  he  forfeits  his  priesthood,  and  his  living  withal,  pursuant  to  the  sense  the  Rus- 
sian church  puts  upon  that  text,  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  If  he  will  needs  marry  again,  after 
his  first  wife  is  dead,  he  is  no  longer  called  Papa,  but  Rospapa,  or  quondam  priest." 
Russian  Catechism,  1725,  p.  54. 

Smith  says  of  the  Greek  priests  at  Constantinople,  in  1669,  "  Marriage  does  not 
hinder  any  person,  if  he  be  not  otherwise  unqualified,  from  being  put  into  holy 
orders:  nor  is  such  a  one  obliged  to  live  from  his  wife.  But  the  general  practice  of 
the  church  is  against  marriage  after  orders:  so  that  if  any  priest,  once  married, 
should  marry  a  second  time,  much  more,  if  a  priest  not  before  married  should  enter 
into  this  state,  they  are  liable  to  censures,  and,  as  if  the  character  imprinted  upon 
them,  when  they  were  made  priests,  were  by  this  act  razed  out,  they  are  esteemed 
as  mere  kicks,  and  accounted  vragavopot  or  flagitious  persons,  and  transgressors  of 
the  laws  and  canons  of  the  church."     Account,  1680,  pp.  91,  92. 

t  Captain  Graunt,  who  wrote  in  1662,  calculated,  from  "the  Bills  of  Mortality," 
that  "  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  about  a  thirteenth  part."  See  his  "  Na- 
tural and  Political  Observations,"  1665,  p.  97. 

X  See  Le  Clero. 

§  See  Tomasinus  de  Tess.Hosp.  (C.  xxvi.  De  Hospitalitate  Christianorum  primcevi 
Seculi),  pp.  18  J— 189.  » 
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tians,  and  as  disqualifications  for  the  office  of  bishop.  It 
certainly  shews  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  did  not 
immediately  and  necessarily  reform  men's  conduct,  but  that 
this  was  the  work  of  time  :  for  if  there  had  not  been  persons 
of  these  characters  among  the  first  Christian  converts,  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  mention  of 
them.  These  facts  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
any  sudden  or  miraculous  change  being  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  men,  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  converted.  They 
first  change  their  opinion  and  profession  upon  proper  evi- 
dence, and  better  principles  would  at  length,  when  they  had 
time  to  operate,  produce  the  proper  change  in  their  hearts 
and  lives. 

These  facts  likewise  demonstrate  the  low  and  vicious 
state  of  the  world  in  general,  before  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity:  for  the  Christian  converts  were,  in  general,  of 
the  more  decent  and  well-behaved  persons  in  every  place, 
and  there  are  but  few  persons  making  profession  of  any  reli- 
gion, of  such  characters  as  those,  at  present;  it  shews  how 
much  Christianity  has  contributed  to  improve  the  morals  of 
men.  Other  causes  have  no  doubt  concurred,  but  this  has 
been  the  principal. 

6.  [Not  a  noviceJ]  That  is,  no  new  convert.  Here  the 
word  devil  signifies  accuser,  or  adversary;  alluding  to  the 
many  persons  who  are  ready  to  expose  the  thoughts  and  the 
vices  of  Christians,  and  especially  those  in  more  conspi- 
cuous stations. 

7.  That  is,  the  accuser  or  adversary,  again. 

8.  The  qualifications  for  deacons  are  in  fact  the  same  with 
those  of  bishops :  for,  next  to  the  bishops,  they  were  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  Christian  churches,  and  there- 
fore their  character  ought  to  be  the  most  irreproachable,  lest 
the  whole  society  should  fall  into  disgrace. 

These  two  orders  of  men,  viz.  bishops  and  deacons,  were 
in  after  times  called  clergy,  and  the  rest  of  Christians,  laity ; 
and  it  was  imagined  that  the  clergy  had  peculiar  powers  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  imposition  of  hands  at  their  ordina- 
tion; and  a  peculiar  spiritual  character  being  in  this  manner 
given  to  them,  it  was  imagined  they  could  never  be  divested 
of  it.  But  these  notions  were  the  growth  of  superstitious 
times.  The  word  in  the  Greek,  from  which  our  word  clergy 
is  derived,  signifies  a  chosen  people;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who  are 
called  God's  chosen  or  peculiar  people.  The  gospel  makes 
no  difference  of  clergy  or  laity,  except  that  the  former  are 

k  2 
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appointed  by  the  people  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  society 
by  instruction,  admonition,  &c.  They  have  no  peculiar 
character  but  what  the  people  gave,  and  which  they  can 
therefore  divest  them  of  at  pleasure. 

9.  Here  the  word  mystery  signifies  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,*  which  they  had  been  taught  without  instruc- 
tion. 

14,  15.  The  apostle  continues  to  exhort  Timothy  to  exert 
himself  with  all  diligence  in  his  station  at  Ephesus,  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  the  part  he  had  to  act,  and  of  the 
gospel  which  he  was  to  promote,  in  opposition  to  a  variety 
of  corruptions,  which  the  apostle,  here  speaking  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  forewarns  him  would  be  introduced  into  the 
church. 

[The pillar ,  &c]  That  is,  in  which  thou  art  a  pillar  or 
foundation,  supporting  the  truth  by  thy  exertions  in  defence 
of  it. 

16.  According  to  the  pointing  of  some  MSS.,  it  may  be 
rendered,  The  mystery  of  godliness  is  the  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  without  doubt  it  is  great,  &c."|" 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  reading  which  our  English 
translators  followed,  is  a  corrupt  one ;  and  that,  instead 
of  the  word  God,  the  apostle  wrote  what  we  render  who,% 

*  Qui  avoit  ete  uu  mystire,  ou  une  chose  cachee,  avant  qu'il  fut  revele,"  Le 
Clerc.     See  A  bauzit's  Miscellanies,  1774,  p.  42. 

t  "  Le  mystere  de  la  piete  est  la  coloune  et  le  soutien  de  la  verite,  et  sans  doute 
fort  grand."     Le  Clerc.     See  Bowyer. 

%  See  N.  T.  1729.  II.  p.  772.  "As  for  the  fathers,  excepting  perhnps  Justin, 
and  Athanasius  (Lib.  de  Incarn.  Verb.),  Dr.  Mills  thinks  it  very  marvellous,  that  not 
one  of  the  fathers,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  in  all  their  warm  attacks  upon  the  heterodox 
ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  produce  this  passage,  till  Grey.  Nyssen,  A.  D.  380,  armed 
himself  with  this  text,  and  bravely  brandished  it  against  Eunomius.  See  Prol.  pp. 
489,  10S4,  1035."     Ibid.  p.  773. 

"  What  the  Latins  have  done  to  St.  John's  discourse  (1  John  v.  7),  the  Greeks 
have  done  to  that  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) :  for,  by  changing  6  into  ©C,  the  ab- 
breviation of  0ec$,  they  now  read,  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh.  Whereas  all  the  churches  for  the  first  four  or  five  hundred  years,  and 
the  authors  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  Jerome,' as  well  as  the  rest,  read,  Great  is 
the  mysten/  of  godliness,  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh:  for  this  is  the  common 
reading  of  the  Ethiopic,  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  to  this  day; — is  now  of  about 
twelve  hundred  > ears  standing;  and  therefore,  since  it  lay  but  in  a  letter,  and  so 
was  more  easily  spread  abroad  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  than  the  testimony  of  the 
Three  in  heaven  in  the  Latin  ones,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  old  reading  be  scarce 
to  be  met  with  in  any  Greek  manuscripts  now  extant,  and  yet  it  is  in  some. 

"  For  though  Beza  tells  us,  that  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  read  0eo$;  yet  I  must 
tell  Bczas  readers,  that  all  his  manuscripts  read  S.  For  he  had  no  other  manu- 
scripts of  the  Epistles  besides  the  Claromontan ;  and  in  this  manuscript,  as  Morinus 
by  ocular  inspection  has  since  informed  us,  the  ancient  reading  was  66 ;  but  yet  in 
another  hand,  and  with  other  ink,  the  letter  0  has  been  written  out  of  the  line; 
and  the  letter  o,  thickened  to  make  a  C,  appears:  which  instance  shews  sufficiently 
by  whom  the  ancient  reading  has  been  changed.  Valesius  also  read  o  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  manuscripts;  and  so  did  the  author  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, anno  Christi  1675,  in  the  manuscript  of  Lincoln-college  library,  which  is 
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saying  he  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  Jesus 
Christ.  However,  if  the  present  reading  were  admitted, 
nothing  could  be  inferred  from  the  passage,  in  favour  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ:  for,  as  the  power  of  God,  or  the  Father, 
was  manifested  in  Christ,  as  he  himself  said  that  the  Father 
within  him  did  the  works  which  he  exhibited,  the  phrase 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  would  only  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  word  being  made  flesh ;  both  of  them  denoting  that 
the  power  of  God' was  made  manifest  in  mortal  flesh,  or 
operated  by  a  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.* 

In  this  expression,  it  is  also  possible  the  apostle  might 
allude  to  the  same  error  which  is  so  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  the  apostle  John,  [1  Ep.  ii.  22,]  viz.  that  of  Christ 
being  man  only  in  appearance. 

Justified  signifies  approved  :  the  divine  mission  of  Christ 
being  evidenced  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

The  word  that  we  render  angels,  signifies  also  messengers; 

the  oldest  of  the  Oxford  manuscripts.  The  Alexandrian  MS.,  and  one  of  Colbert's 
and  Cyril,  c.  12,  Scholiorum,  (teste  Photio  MS.  com.  in  epist.)  read  OC.  So  then 
there  are  some  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  which  read  6,  and  others  <5$;  but  I  do  not 
hear  of  any  Latin  ones,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  read  0eo<. 

"  And,  besides,  to  read  0m?  makes  the  sense  obscure  and  difficult :  for  how  can  it 
properly  be  said,  'that  God  was  justified  in  the  Spirit'?  But  to  read  o,  and  inter- 
pret it  of  Christ,  as  the  ancient  Christians  did,  without  restraining  it  to  his  divinity, 
makes  the  sense  very  easy.  For  the  promised  and  long-expected  Messias,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  is  to  us  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  And  this  mystery  was  at  length 
manifested  to  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  justified  to  be  the  person 
whom  they  expected."  Historical  Account  of  Two  notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture, 
bv  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Sect.  i.  xxi. — xxiii.  in  Matthews's  Recorder,  1803,  pp.  230, 
250—252. 

"  In  Origen  are  these  words:  *  But  if  my  Jesus  be  said  to  be  received  up  into 
glory,  I  perceive  the  reason  of  it ;  that  God  who  wrought  this,  appointed  him  Master 
to  those  who  saw  it.'  When  one  reads  this  place,  there  arises  some  suspicion  that 
Origen  read  Jesus  or  Christ,  where  we  now  have  God.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  will 
not  be  allowed  me  therefore  to  put  the  question,  whether  Iijo-s? ,  Jesus,  or  Xpi$- <><;,  Christ, 
written  in  a  contracted  manner,  has  not  been  read  ®eot;,  God;  which  might  occa- 
sion this  last  to  be  so  common  a  reading  in  our  present  manuscript  copies.  This 
remarkable  quotation,  or  reference  to  1  Tim.  iii.  1 6,  is  not  placed  in  the  Index  of 
texts  by  the  Benedictine  editor  of  Origen.  I  think  it  should  not  have  been  omitted, 
especially  considering  how  rarely  this  text  has  been  quoted  by  the  ancient  Christian 
writers."     Lardner,  II.  pp.  533,  534. 

*•  Hilary  (A.  D.  380).  His  reading  at  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  is,  which  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh.  That  must  have  been  in  many  Latin  copies  at  that  time."  Ibid.  IV. 
p.  499- 

*  Pelagius  (A.D.  405).  He  had  not  God,  but  which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
Ibid.  V.  p.  180.  See  Clarke's  Scrip.  Doct.  No.  540 ;  Bowyer.  "  Griesbach  (Nov. 
Test.  1777)  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  his  dissatisfacion  and  doubt  about  the  com- 
mon received  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16."  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  1S9-  See  Belsham's 
Calm  Inquiry,  pp.  225 — 229 »  Impr.  Vers. 

*  "  Dans  les  auciens  interpretes,  Latin,  Syrique  et  Arabe,  et  dans  quelquesan- 
ciens  MSS.,  aussi  bien  que  dans  les  citations  de  plusieurs  peres,  il  y  a  qui  a  paru, 
&c,  ce  qui  se  rapporte  au  mystkre  de  lapiHL  On  a  neanmoins  suivi  la  maniere  de 
lire  vulgaire,  dont  le  sens  n'  est  pas  different  dans  les  fouds.  Voyez  Jean  i.  14."  he 
Clerc.  See  Lardner  (Serm.),  X.  pp.  485,  486;  Lindsey's  Examination  of  Robin- 
son's Plea,  1785,  pp.  13,  14;   Wakefield;  W 7s  Enquiry,  p.  226. 
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and  is  therefore  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  apostles  by 
whom  our  Lord  was  seen  after  his  resurrection,  and  who 
were  his  messengers  to  preach  his  doctrine  to  the  world. 
Or  the  reference  may  be,  to  those  angels  who  attended  at 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  [Luke  xxiv.  6,]  and  who  told  the 
women  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

Preached  unto  the  Gentiles.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  or  secrets  of  the  gospel,  which  the  Jews  were 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  receive. 

Received  up  into  glory.  Some  refer  this  not  to  Christ 
himself,  but  to  his  gospel ;  that  being  received  in  glory,  or 
having  had  a  glorious  or  successful  reception  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  by  all 
the  civil  powers. 

All  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  are  important 
articles  of  Christian  faith,  and  are  properly  called  mysteries, 
because  they  could  not  have  been  known  without  instruction, 
either  by  a  direct  communication  from  God,  or  some  miracles 
which  were  the  object  of  the  senses.  The  whole  verse  may 
be  paraphrased  as  follows  : 

Great  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  being  unknown 
for  ages,  is  at  length  revealed  to  us  ;  as  by  it  we  are  informed, 
that  he  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  or  truly  a  man,  was 
proved  to  have  a  divine  mission  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  who, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  unquestionably  seen  by  his  apostles, 
who  were  his  messengers  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  the  world 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  ;  being  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  And  this  Jesus,  whose 
doctrine  is  thus  published,  is  now  received  up  into  glory  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

IV.  1.  It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  epistles  of  Paul, 
especially  those  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  there  were  in  the 
Christian  church,  prophecies  concerning  a  great  corruption 
of  Christianity,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  latter  days  ; 
by  which  was  probably  to  be  understood,  the  last  stage  of 
the  Roman  empire,  mentioned  by  Daniel  [ii.  40]  in  his 
account  of  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

At  what  time,  or  to  whom  these  revelations  were  made, 
does  not  appear  ;  but  they  were  evidently  prior  to  the  visions 
of  John,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  for  that  was 
probably  one  of  the  last  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
epistle  of  Paul,  however,  was  clearly  prior  to  it:  and  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  corruptions,  or  the  deviations 
from  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel,  the  predictions  con- 
tained in  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  more  definite  than  any  of 
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those  in  the  Revelation  ;  which  rather  discover  the  external 
state  of  the  church,  than  things  of  an  internal  nature,  such 
as  the  state  of  particular  doctrines. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  shews  the  great  value  of 
these  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as  that  of  the  second  of  Peter, 
that  of  Jude,  and  those  of  John;  all  of  which  allude  to  the 
same  thing,  and  which  are  best  understood  by  comparing 
them  with  one  another,  and  especially  with  the  events  ;  the 
great  apostacy  which  they  foretold  having  been  long  since 
completed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  though  it  began  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gnostics  were  afterwards  adopted  by  those  who  were 
called  Catholic  Christians ;  especially  the  exaltation  of  the 
person  of  Christ  to  something  more  than  a  man,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  body,  and  the  respect  for  the  soul  as  a  principle 
•distinct  from  it,  and  superior  to  it.  This  last  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and 
it  was  the  leading  principle  of  the  Gnostics,  so  that  the 
apostle  very  truly  said,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  did  even 
then  work  ;  the  fundamental  principles  of  it  being  then  in- 
troduced, and  having  never  been  afterwards  eradicated.  As 
to  the  future  operation  of  these  principles,  and  the  full  ex- 
tension of  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  apostles  themselves 
had  no  distinct  apprehension  of  it. 

1.  Seducing  spirits  mean  deceivers;  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  demons  may  be  understood  that  of  spirits,  or  the  souls  of 
dead  men  ;  the  doctrine  concerning  which  makes  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

2.*  Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy:  that  is,  imposing  upon 
men  with  false  miracles,  with  which  the  church  of  Rome 
abounds. 

Having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron.^  That  is, 
persisting  in  their  impositions  upon  the  world,  notwithstand- 
ing every  attempt  to  reclaim  them,  which  has  been  the  case 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  all 
ages,  though  the  greater  part,  no  doubt,  have  been  among 
the  deluded,  and  did  not  knowingly  delude  others. 

*  "  Attending  to  erroneous  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  demons ;  through  the  hypo- 
crisy of  liars,  having  seared  consciences."  Mede  (Treat,  on  vers.  1,  2,)  p.  623.  See 
N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.774 — 778;  Doddridge;  Bowyer  on  ver.  3,  ad  Jin.;  Garnham, 
in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  128. 

t  "  Cautirizie  ou  brulie ;  comme  la  chair,  qui  est  brulee,  ou,  comrae  parlent  les 
chirurgiens,  I'  escarre  a  perdu  son  sentiment."     Le  Clerc. 
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3.  The  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  or  the  teachers 
of  the  gospel,  and  a  notion  of  the  impurity  of  that  state  in 
general,  and  the  preference  given  to  celibacy,  are  distin- 
guishing articles  in  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  foundation 
of  this  was  laid  in  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  in  which  the 
body  was  considered  as  a  clog  to  the  soul,  and  all  corporeal 
indulgence  was  either  thought  meanly  of,  or  held  to  be 
indifferent:  for  the  doctrine  was  capable  of  two  opposite 
applications ;  the  indulgence  of  the  body  being  either  thought 
below  the  attention  of  a  spiritual  man,  and  unworthy  of  him, 
or  not  affecting  the  soul  at  all ;  and  therefore  might  be  in- 
dulged with  perfect  safety. 

The  doctrine  of  fasting,  and  the  abstinence  from  particular 
meats  at  particular  times,  is  likewise  a  distinguishing  part  of 
the  system  of  Popery,  and  so  particularly  pointed  out  in  this 
place,  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  prophecy  should  not 
have  prevented  its  own  accomplishment.  Fasting  was  also 
much  recommended  by  the  Gnostics,  as  well  as  celibacy. 
I  paraphrase  these  verses  as  follows  : 

We  are  expressly  forewarned  by  the  spirit  of  God,  that  in 
the  latter  times,  which  are  now  approaching,  there  will  be  a 
great  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  persons  adopting  false  notions,  and  then 
deceiving  others ;  being  more  especially  misled  by  notions 
concerning  the  souls  of  dead  men  ;  and  they  will  support 
their  notions  by  false  and  lying  miracles,  which  they  will 
publish  without  shame  or  remorse.  They  will  also  treat  with 
contempt  the  state  of  matrimony,  and  affect  to  mortify  the 
body  by  fasting  and  abstaining  from  particular  meats,  which 
God  has  created  for  the  use  of  men,  and  which  are  to  be 
received  with  thankfulness  by  Christians  as  well  as  other 
persons. 

7.  Here  the  apostle  probably  alludes  to  the  ridiculous 
genealogies  of  the  Gnostics,  who  derived  various  beings  of 
the  higher  orders  from  the  Supreme,  and  others  again  from 
them.  This  being  altogether  the  work  of  imagination,  there 
was  room  for  endless  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  therefore  exhorts  Timothy,  that,  neglecting  these  things 
as  unworthy  of  him,  he  would  apply  the  whole  bent  of  his 
mind  to  such  things  as  led  to  substantial  virtue. 

8.  Having  mentioned  exercise  in  the  preceding  verse,  he 
seems  to  have  been  led,  by  the  term  he  had  used,  to  speak 
of  two  kinds  of  exercise,  that  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the 
mind  ;  shewing  that  the  former,  though  it  has  its  advantages, 
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is  far  inferior  to  the  latter.  Bodily  exercise  promotes  health, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  this  life;*  but  virtue,  besides  pro- 
moting our  happiness  in  this  life,  prepares  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

9 — 1 1.  I  paraphrase  these  verses  as  follows  : 
The  great  object  of  a  life  of  piety,  is  the  happiness  of  a 
future  state  ;  and  this  is  a  truth  of  great  importance,  worthy 
to  be  universally  received  with  joy.  In  the  firm  belief  of 
this,  we  apostles  undergo  both  labour  and  sufferings,  con- 
fiding in  the  promise  of  God,  who  has  assured  us  of  the  future 
rewards  of  virtue.  His  benevolence  is  conspicuous  to  all 
men,  but  more  especially  to  those  who  believe  and  obey  the 
gospel  of  his  son.  These  maxims  do  you  teach  with  all 
authority  .f 

12.  As  the  word  here  rendered  spirit,^  generally,  if  not 
always,  refers  to  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  we 
learn  from  the  case  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  that  there 
were  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  those  gifts,  it  is  probable  that 
Paul  here  exhorts  Timothy  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 

By  faith,  we  are  here  to  understand  fidelity. 

13.  Beading,  no  doubt,  in  this  place,  means  reading  the 
Scriptures. 

14.  Miraculous  gifts  were  usually,  at  least,  conferred  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  apostle  ;  and  Paul  elsewhere 
speaks  of  Timothy's  having  received  these  gifts  by  the  laying 
on  of  his  hands ;  but  probably  the  presbyters  of  the  church 
where  they  then  were,  might  join  with  the  people  in  praying 
for  Timothy  on  that  occasion,  and  lay  their  hands  on  him 

*  Le  Clerc  understands  by  bodily  exercise  "  les  macerations  inutiles,  et  beaueoup 
d' autres  pratiqups  superstitienses,  qui  se  glissoient  parmi  les  Juifs,  et  particuliere- 
ment  partni  les  Esseens."     See  Lardner  (Serm.),  X.  pp.  520,  521 ;  Doddridge. 

f  "  These  tilings  command  and  teach;  says  the  latter  clause  of  the  text.  Timothy 
would  have  heeu  but  an  undutiful  son  in  the  gospel,  to  have  declared  some  things, 
and  kept  constant  silence  as  to  others:  and  Paul  himself,  not  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men,  if  he  had  shunned  declaring  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  all  the  counsel  of 
Cod.  He  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  them :  sure,  then,  not  the 
doctrine  of  salvation.  Present  salvation  he  taught;  future  salvation  he  declared; 
ami  the  text  (to  mention  no  other)  is  his  testimony  for  universal  salvation.  And 
would  he  have  given  it  here,  in  charge  to  Timothy,  to  teach  and  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  if  others  were  to  have  been  silent  on  that  subject?  Our  authority,  then, 
is  scriptural,  and  clear:  it  remains  that  we  be  faithful  and  judicious.  Every  truth, 
in  its  place;  and  every  doctrine,  in  its  turn;  giving  to  each  their  portion  in  i\ue 
season.  We  may  suffer  reproach  for  so  doing;  our  name  may  be  cast  out,  as  evil; 
and  we  may  be  accounted  as  the  off-scouring  of  all  things:  but  let  us  endure  this, 
trusting  in  the  living  God."— See  "  Christ  glorified,  in  the  Salvation  and  final  Re- 
storation of  all  Mankind:  or,  The  Old  and  New-Testament  Evidence  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation:  set  forth  in  Two  Sermons,  on  1  Tim.  iv.  9,  10,  II. 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Leicester,  A.  B.  formerly  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,"  1788, 
pp.  72,  73. 

X  In  spirit  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.,  Vulg.  and  "  Chrysostom's  Commentaries," 
N.T,  1720,  II.  p.  773. 
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also  ;  this  being  the  usual  manner  in  which  prayer  was  made 
for  particular  persons. 

Mention  was  made  before,  [Chap.  i.  18,]  of  some  -prophecy 
concerning  Timothy,  which  probably  preceded  his  receiving 
any  extraordinary  gifts.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  this  sentence,  and  per- 
haps the  sense  of  the  whole  may  be  best  expressed  as  follows  : 
— Be  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  these  miraculous  gifts, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  preceding  prophecy  concerning 
thee,  were  conferred  upon  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my 
hands,  the  whole  presbytery  joining  with  me  in  their  prayers 
for  thee  on  that  occasion. 

16.  These  advices  are  very  intelligible,  and  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent and  important.  They  shew  the  necessity  of  ministers 
labouring  to  form  their  own  minds,  of  their  acquiring  useful 
knowledge,  and  using  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  hearers.    The  apostle  likewise  intimates, 

though  in  a  more  indirect  manner,  the  value  of  their  labours 

... 
with  respect  to  the  people.  And  if  there  be  a  duty  of  mini- 
sters, there  must  be  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  of  equal  importance.  I  do  not  here  mean  a 
duty  respecting  their  ministers,  but  one  respecting  them- 
selves. If'the  ministers  are  to  communicate  instruction, 
the  people  are  to  receive  it,  not  implicitly,  but  to  give  their 
best  attention,  and  then  judge  for  themselves.  With  respect 
to  matters  of  practice,  things  of  infinitely  more  moment 
than  any  speculations,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  to 
exhort,  it  is  that  of  the  people  to  improve  by  the  word  of 
exhortation. 

V.  The  apostle  continues  to  give  Timothy  various  direc- 
tions how  to  conduct  himself  with  respect  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  especially  the  officers  and  the  poor  belonging 
to  it. 

1.  Elders  may,  in  this  place,  mean,  either  the  officers  of 
the  church,  or  persons  really  advanced  in  years.  In  like 
manner,  the  young  men  here  mentioned  may  either  mean 
those  who  really  were  young,  or  the  deacons  of  the  church, 
who  in  general  were  younger  persons  than  the  elders  of  it. 
His  advice  equally  applies  to  both  the  cases  :  Timothy  him- 
self, being  a  young  man,  was  to  behave  with  due  respect  to 
those  who  were  his  superiors  in  years,  though  not  in  know- 
ledge or  virtue. 

3.  To  honour,  in  this  and  also  in  another  place  in  this 
Chapter,  means  to  maintain.  The  same  word  has  the  same 
signification  in  other  places,  and  especially  in  the  fifth  com- 
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mandment,  where  "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  de- 
notes the  duty  of  maintaining  them,  when  they  were  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

It  is  possible  that  the  widows,  here  mentioned,  might  have 
some  stated  employment  in  the  church,  as  we  read  not  only 
of  deacons,  but  also  of  deaconesses,  in  the  primitive  times  ; 
and  they  might  with  great  propriety  attend  to  cases  of  the 
poor  and  strangers,  especially  those  of  their  own  sex.  But, 
besides  this,  it  appears,  from  the  account  of  the  earliest  state 
of  the  church,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  widows  ;  for 
we  read  of  the  Grecian  converts  complaining  that  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  distribution  of  the  church's 
stock.  The  widows,  therefore,  mentioned  in  this  place,  may 
only  mean  those  who  were  destitute  of  any  provision.  As 
the  word  which  we  render  widows  likewise  signifies  poor, 
which  was  very  often  their  case,  those  who  are  here  called 
widows  indeed,  may  have  been  those  who  were  really  desti- 
tute and  in  distressing  circumstances. 

4.  Let  them  learn :  that  is,  let  their  children  and  nephews 
learn  ;*  for  if  widows  had  children  or  near  relations  capable 
of  labour,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  burden- 
some to  the  church. 

5.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  all  widows  who  were 
old  and  poor  were  therefore  pious,  or  that  all  of  them  who 
were  young  and  rich  were  otherwise  ;  but  it  might  be  more 
naturally  expected  that  they  would  be  so,  and  Timothy  was 
to  consider  their  different  ages  and  circumstances,  and  be- 
have to  them  accordingly. 

6.  It  was  usual  with  the  Jews,  and  appears  more  than 
once  in  the  New  Testament,  to  express  a  state  of  sin  by  the 
term  death,  as  our  Saviour  says,  [Matt.  viii.  22,]  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead;  and  the  apostle  \Ephes.  ii.  1]  speaks  of  those 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

7.  That  is,  irreproachable,  so  as  to  bring  no  scandal  upon 
the  church. 

8.  j*  This  respects  those  members  of  Christian  societies 
who  had  mothers  that  were  widows,  and  other  near  relations, 
in  circumstances  of  penury.  Even  the  Heathens  acknow- 
ledged the  propriety  of  fathers  and  mothers  being  maintained 
by  their  children,  or  those  who  were  nearest  of  kin  to  them. 

*  See  Bowyer. 

t  "  *  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own  (parentt),  and  especially  when  they  are  of 
the  household'  of  faith,  as  the  expression  i9,  Gal.  vi.  10."  Hallelt,  1.  p.  31.  See 
Doddridge. 
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9.  The  number  in  this  place  must  mean  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  church's  stock,  and  in 
this  infant  state  of  the  church,  no  officers  having  to  appear- 
ance been  appointed  but  a  very  short  time  before  this,  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  could  be  a  want  of  many  women  in 
any  office.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  probable  that  this  was 
merely  a  list  of  poor  widows,  as  proper  objects  of  charity : 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  widows,  who 
had  had  only  one  husband,  should  have  any  preference  on 
that  account,  if  their  circumstances  were  equally  distressing; 
whereas,  if  they  held  any  office,  the  having  been  the  wife  of 
one  man  might  be  thought  more  reputable,  and  entitle  them 
to  more  consideration  than  the  having  been  wife  to  several.* 
But,  indeed,  any  circumstance  that  made  them  appear  more 
respectable,  whether  they  were  in,  or  out  of  office,  would 
entitle  them  to  more  consideration  in  all  respects. 

10.  It  seems,  from  this  circumstance,  that  particular  regard 
was  had  to  those  widows  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  affluence, 
and  who  had  extended  to  others  that  charity  of  which  they 
now  stood  in  need  themselves. 

12.  As  the  apostle  mentions  these  widows  casting  off  their 
Jirst  faith,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  merely  their  marry- 
ing again,  of  which  the  apostle  expresses  his  disapprobation, 
but  their  marrying  unbelievers,  by  which  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  induced  to  abandon  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

Having  damnation,  should  have  been  rendered  being  con- 
demned, or  deserving  censure.  Maintaining  such  widows  out 
of  the  public  funds  would,  therefore,  have  been  improper. 

13.  Being  maintained  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  having 
no  proper  employment  at  an  age  when  they  were  capable  of  it; 
this  idle,  improper  conduct  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
them,  and  to  this  the  church  was  to  give  no  encouragement. 

14.  It  is  evident,  from  this,  that  the  apostle  had  no  ob- 
jection to  second  marriages,  as  such,  since  he  advises  them, 
in  the  case  of  young  widows,  rather  than  they  should  live 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

\5.  That  is,  have  behaved  improperly,  and  abandoned  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 

17-  It  was  not  expected  that  all  the  elders  of  a  church 
should  teach  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  might  be  very 
well  employed  in  attending  to  the  good  order  of  the  society. 
These  persons,  however,  would  not  in  general  require  any 
assistance  from  the  society.     But  those  who  actually  gave 

*  See  Doddridge. 
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their  time  and  labour  to  the  church,  so  as  to  give  little  or  no 
attention  to  any  other  business,  by  which  they  might  main- 
tain themselves,  would  have  a  natural  right  to  a  maintenance 
from  those  to  whom  their  time  and  labour  were  devoted. 
Here  the  word  honour  evidently  signifies  maintenance.* 

20.  This  shews  how  attentive  the  early  Christians  were  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  members  of  their  societies,  and  in 
their  situation  among  unbelievers,  it  was  peculiarly  neces- 
sary;  but  it  is  certainly  highly  proper  even  in  our  circum- 
stances. AH  Christians  are  to  mind  not  only  their  own 
things,  but  in  some  measure  also  the  things  of  others,  so  as 
to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good  works.  It  is  a  bad  symptom 
of  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  when  the  members  of 
Christian  societies  consider  themselves  as  entirely  detached 
from  each  other,  and  feel  no  interest  in  their  good  or  bad 
conduct. 

21.  This  is  speaking  according  to  the  oriental  style,  con- 
sidering God  as  a  great  prince,  attended  by  his  angels  or 
ministering  servants. f  As  acting  under  the  inspection  of 
this  great  Being,  thus  magnificently  attended,  Paul  gives  this 
solemn  charge  to  Timothy. 

22.  \Lay  hands,  &c]  That  is,  do  not  ordain  any  person 
to  an  office  in  a  Christian  church,  without  duly  consider- 
ing his  qualifications,  lest  you  should  make  yourself  answer- 
-able  for  his  misconduct. 

23.  This  little  circumstance  shews  the  apostle's  character 
in  a  pleasing  light,  as  attentive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  but  it  certainly  gives  us  no 
idea  of  his  writing  from  any  supernatural  inspiration;  for 
this  could  not  be  necessary,  for  one  man  to  give  his  advice 
to  another.  As  this  has  no  connexion  with  either  what 
goes  before  or  what  follows,  and  indeed  interrupts  the 
course  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  some  think,  and  probably 
enough,  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  margin  of  his  letter,  after  it 
was  finished,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  text, J 
and  in  an  improper  place. 

24.  That  is,  some  men's  faults  are  conspicuous  to  all,  but 
those  of  others  are  not  discovered  so  soon. 

2.5.  That  is,  they  cannot  escape  a  diligent  search. 

•  See  Mede  (Dis.  xix.)»  p-  72 ;  Doddridge. 

t  On  this  sense  of  the  passage  Mr.  Lindsey  remarks,  "that  when  God  is  joined 
with  other  beings  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  no  equality  can  be  inferred  from 
such  a  conjunction."  Apol.  (Ch.  Hi.)  p.  121.  "  Chosen  Messengers,  that  is,  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  who  were  chosen  to  bear  testimony  to  his  resurrection."  Impr. 
Vers. 

X  "  By  the  mistake  of  some  early  transcribers."    Knutchbull  in  Doddridge. 
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VI.  The  apostle  now  closes  his  epistle  with  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  directions  and  advices,  repeating  some  things 
which  he  had  mentioned  before,  on  which  he  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  laid  particular  stress. 

1.  That  is,  that  such  slaves  as  have  not  obtained  their 
liberty,  pay  due  obedience  to  their  masters,  whose  property 
they  are. 

As  the  Jews  were  great  boasters  of  their  liberty,  and  held  it 
to  be  even  unlawful  to  be  subject  to  any  other  nation,  and  as 
the  Gnostic  teachers  at  Ephesus,  as  well  as  at  Corinth,  appear 
to  have  been  Jews,  it  is  probable  that  they  extended  the  same 
imaginary  privileges  to  the  converts  to  Christianity  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  taught  them,  that  being  now  of  so  much 
more  consequence  than  they  had  been  before,  the)'  were  in 
the  eye  of  God  fully  entitled  to  their  civil  liberty.  That 
such  a  doctrine  as  this  was  maintained  by  some  teachers  of 
Christianity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages in  the  apostolical  epistles.  Now,  had  this  been  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  an  obstacle  it  must  have  proved  to 
the  reception  of  it,  as  it  wOuld  have  armed  -a\\  free-men  against 
it.  The  apostle  therefore  informs  Timothy,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Ephesus  through  him,  that  Christianity  makes 
no  change  whatever  in  the  civil  condition  of  men,  ma- 
gistrates, or  subjects,  free-men  or  slaves.  He  clearly  gives 
them  to  understand  that  all  moral  obligations,  arising  from 
the  outward  conditions  of  men,  continue  the  same  as  before  ; 
nay,  that  the  peculiar  duties  of  slaves,  as  well  as  those  that 
were  incumbent  on  other  classes  of  men,  were  enforced  by 
additional  considerations,  every  man  acting  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  discharging  his  duty  so  as  to  be  approved  by 
that  great  Being,  who  has  thought  proper,  for  wise  reasons,  to 
place  him  in  the  station  he  occupies,  whatever  it  be. 

2.  There  is  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  partaking  of  the 
benefit,*  since  some  may  understand  it  of  the  benefit  or 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  refers 
to  the  benefit  of  their  service ;  and  therefore,  the  sense  will 
be,  that  Christian  slaves  should  be  more  careful  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  those  masters  who  are  Christians.  They  should 
particularly  respect  them  on  that  account,  and  serve  them 
with  greater  cheerfulness. 

3.  From  the  apostle's  passing  immediately  from  his  direc- 
tion concerning  slaves,  to  his  admonitions  concerning  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  against  whom  he  had  warned  Timothy 

*  See  Doddridge. 
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before,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  doctrine  of  the  exemption 
of  Christian  slaves  from  servitude  had  been  held  by  them. 

4.*  Pride  and  conceit  were  among  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  Gnostics,  in  all  ages.  They  were  in  fact  philoso- 
phical persons  who  despised  the  vulgar  ;  but  theirs  being  a 
false  philosophy,  when  it  became  incorporated  with  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  a  source  of  much  corruption  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  true  religion,  from  which  the  latter  is  not  even 
now  thoroughly  freed. 

5.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  persons  ever  seriously 
maintained  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  was  godliness  or 
virtue;  but  they  might  be  as  attentive  to  it  as  if  they  had- 
thought  it  to  be  as  valuable  as  godliness  ;  or  they  might 
make  a  gain  of  godliness,  making  their  harangues  or  set 
speeches  in  favour  of  it  for  hire,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Gnostic  teachers  at  Corinth  ;  for  they 
cultivated  eloquence  as  well  as  science.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  the  attention  that  these  Gnostic  teachers  gave  to 
gain,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  make  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  to  urge  the  duty  and  the 
wisdom  of  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

10. j"  Here  again  we  see  an  avaricious  temper  joined  with 
false  principles  of  Christianity. 

13.  [Who  quickeneth  all  things. ~\  That  is,  who  will  raise 
the  dead  and  judge  the  world. 

[Witnessed  a  good  confession.^  Notwithstanding  his  cruel 
persecution  and  sufferings,  which  were  as  great  as  any  that 
his  followers  can  be  called  to  endure. 

15,  16.  There  is  a  disorder  in  the  construction  of  this 
sentence,  contained  in  these  two  verses,  which  may  occa- 
sion the  misunderstanding  of  them.  The  true  meaning  I 
apprehend  to  be  as  follows: — Having  mentioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  second  coming  to  raise  the 
dead  and  judge  the  world,  the  apostle  says,  which  appear- 
ing, he,  viz.  almighty  God,  who  is  the  only  Potentate,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  &c.  shall  shew  or  manifest  ; 
that  is,  this  great  event,  which  is  yet  future,  will  become 

*  "  S.  Paul  decrit  ici  les  Rabbins  el  Ies  faux  docteurs,  qui  Ics  imitoicut,  aussi  bien 
queceux  qui  coufondoieut  la  philosophic  pas  rime  avec  la  doctrine  de  Jesus-Christ." 
Le  Clerc.     See  Doddridge ;  Bowyer. 

t  See  Doddridge.  "  L'  avarice  est  appellee  avec  bien  de  la  justice  et  beauc  oup 
de  raison  la  racine  de  tons  les  maux;  et  les  crimes  odieux  auxquels  cctte  passion 
basse  et  violente  porte  les  hommes  out  fait  faire  a  un  Poete  (JEneid.  iii.  56;  cette 
exclamation  si  connue, 

-  -  -  -  Quid  non  tnortalia  pectora  cogis 
Auri  sacra  fames  ?" 

M.  Roquet  (on  Gehazi),  VI.  p.  5*. 
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present,  being  brought  forward  in  its  due  time  by  that  great 
Being  who  has  promised  it,  and  who  has  power  to  fulfil  all 
his  promises. 

20.*  Here  again  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  false  and 
specious  philosophy  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  which  he  had 
mentioned  so  often  before. 

TITUS. 

Titus,  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  was  a  Gentile, 
converted  by  Paul,  probably  at/lntioch,  and  one  who  accom- 
panied him  from  that  place  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was 
sent,  together  vvith  Barnabas,  to  carry  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion to  the  poor  of  that  place.  This  was  A.  D.  43,  about 
three  years  after  the  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  yet,  as  Paul  observes,  he  would  not  suffer  Titus 
to  be  circumcised,  notwithstanding  the  very  strong  preju- 
dices of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  that  time  in  favour  of  their 
ceremonies,^  and  though  he  had  ordered  Timothy  to  be 
circumcised,  on  account  of  his  mother  being  a  Jewess. 
After  this  we  find  Titus  occasionally  in  the  company  of 
Paul,  in  the  same  capacity  as  Silas,  Timothy,  and  some 
others,  viz.  to  assist  him  in  preaching  the  gospel,  to  be  sent 
to  particular  places  for  that  purpose,  or  to  be  fixed  for  some 
time  where  it  was  judged  that  they  might  be  employed  to 
advantage.  The  station  of  Titus  was  in  the  island  of 
Crete, %  as  that  of  Timothy,  when  Paul  wrote  to  him,  was 
at  Ephesus. 

These  two  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  resemble  one 
another  in  many  particulars,  so' that  they  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  similar  situations  of  things;  Timothy  having 
been  appointed  to  regulate  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  to 
ordain  proper  officers  there,  and  Titus  to  do  the  same  in 
Crete.  They  had  likewise  both  of  them  the  same  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,  from  the  false  teachers  of  those  times, 
who  appear  to  have  been  Jewish  Gnostics;  being  at  the 
same  time  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  yet  tinctured 
with  the  principles  of  that  specious  philosophy  which 
made  matter  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  led  them  to 
disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.     Teachers  of  this 

*  See  Le  Clerc;  Lardner,  VI.  p.  S4;  Doddridge ;  Bowyer. 

t  See  Gal.  ii.  1 — 5. 

X  "  Some  Cretans  were  present,  Acts  ii.  11,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  brought 
the  Christian  religion  along  with  them  into  Crete.  St.  Paul  spent  some  time  in 
that  island,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  Acts  xxvii.  8,  and  probably  neglected  not  to 
sow  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel."    Michaelis's  Introd.  Lect.  (Sect,  cxlii.)  p.  310. 
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class,  who  appear  to  have  read  lectures  for  hire,  and  to  have 
undervalued  the  apostle  Paul,  we  have  found  at  Corinth 
and  at  Ephesus,  and  they  were  likewise,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
Crete. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  when  Paul 
was  at  Crete:  he  evidently  had  been  there  in  company  with 
Titus  some  time  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle  ;  and  yet 
Luke  makes  no  mention  of  his  ever  having  been  there  in 
the  account  of  his  travels.  Some,  therefore,  are  of  opinion, 
that  both  the  visit  to  Crete  and  the  writing  of  this  epistle 
were  subsequent  to  all  that  Luke  has  recorded  concerning 
Paul,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  last  epistles  that  he  wrote. 
But  upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  he 
wrote  it  from  Macedonia,  presently  after  he  had  written  the 
preceding  epistle  to  Timothy,  not  long  after  his  leaving 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  56.% 

Some  think  it  possible  that  Paul  might  go  to  Crete  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Ephesus  at  this  time,  though  Luke 
[Acts  xx.  1]  says,  that  he  departed  thence  to  go  to  Mace- 
donia, and  mention  is  made,  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13,  of  his  being  at 
Troas  before  he  came  to  Macedonia,  and  his  being  surprised 
not  to  find  Titus  there.  But  on  the  whole  1  think  it  more 
probable,  that  Paul  might  have  gone  to  Crete  from  Corinth 
during  the  two  years  which  Luke  says  he  spent  there,  that 
being  his  principal  residence  about  three  years  before  this 
time,  and  Titus  going  thither  for  reasons  unknown  to  Paul, 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  not  meeting  with  him  at  Troas. 

If — 3.  I  shall  paraphrase  these  three  verses  as  follows : 

1  Paul,  who  address  this  epistle  to  thee  Titus,  do  it  as  the 
servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  preaching 
that  gospel  which  is  held  by  all  his  true  church  and  people ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 

*  SeeMichaelis's/nMw/  Led.  (Sect,  exliii.)  pp. 309,310;  Lardner, VI.  pp.320 — 
324;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.  p.  554. 

t  God's  elect.  "  These  elect  were  such  as  had  the  promise  of  life  made  known 
to  them  by  the  preaching  which  was  committed  to  Paul,  (rer*.  2,3,)  which  was  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile*.  St.  Peter  also  (1  Ep.  i.  1)  uses  the  word 
elect,  in  the  same  sense,  as  signifying  the  Gentile  Christians."     Hallett,  II.  p.  145. 

Ver.  2.     Before  the  world  began.     "  Cette  promesse  suppose  des  sujels  ou  des 

?ersonnes,  a.  qui  ellefut  faire,  qui  n'ont  subsiste  que  depuis  la  creation  du  monde.— 
I  faut  traduire  il  y  a  plusieurs  siicles,  ou  depuis  plusieurs  sUcles,  et  non  pas  avant  les 
siecles."     Le  Cene. 

"  It  deserves  notice,  that  in  this  single  verse,  the  word  «wv»o<  is  taken  in  two 
different  senses;  for  Zu-/j  atuvioi;,  signifies  eternal  life,  that  is,  which  shall  never  have 
any  end;  but itpw  xpwuv  aizmuv  cannot  possibly  mean  here,  from  eternity,  butbefore 
the  secular  times,  or  many  ages  ago,  as  in  2  Tim.  i.  9;  and  this  turn  upon  words  is 
usual  with  St.  Paul,  as  Grotius,  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  have  frequently  observed." 
N.  T.  1729,  II.  p.  796. 
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hope  of  obtaining  that  eternal  life  and  happiness  which  God, 
who  is  faithful  to  all  his  promises,  has  designed  for  all  who 
are  duly  qualified  for  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ; 
but  who  did  not  fully  reveal  this  promise  to  mankind  before 
the  present  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  dispensation  of  which 
is  in  part  committed  to  me  by  the  express  appointment  of 
God  our  Saviour. 

4.  Titus  was  Paul's  own  convert,  and  is  therefore  here 
called  his  son. 

We  see  that  the  term  Saviour  is  equally  applied  to  God 
and  to  Christ.  It  signifies  nothing  more  than  deliverer,  and 
therefore  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  God  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  any  instrument  that  he  may  employ. 
Thus  Moses  is  frequently  called  a  saviour,  or  deliverer. 

5* — 7.  It  is  evident  that  elders  and  bishops  were  the  same 
persons,  for  in  one  verse  they  are  called  elders,  and  in  the 
next  verse  bishops  ;  and  as  every  city  or  town,  for  there  were 
no  great  cities  in  the  island,  had  bishops,  it  is  evident,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  such  as  are  now  called  diocesan 
bishops,  having  ministers  of  other  churches  subordinate  to 
them. 

We  see  by  the  qualifications  here  mentioned,  and  the 
similar  ones  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  these  officers 
were  only  to  be  persons  of  more  respectable  characters,  and 
free  from  such  faults  as  would  bring  reproach  upon  the 
church.  The  reason  why,  as  we  may  infer  from  these  direc- 
tions, there  were  many  persons  in  the  Christian  church  at 
that  time  whose  moral  characters  were  very  imperfect,  was, 
no  doubt,  their  late  conversion  from  the  very  disorderly  life 
that  was  led  by  the  Gentiles  in  general;  and  Christianity 
did  not  act  as  a  charm,  or  suddenly,  but  gradually ;  there 
being  in  the  first  place  a  change  of  belief,  or  speculative 
principles  only,  and  these  producing  in  time  a  change  of 
temporal  conduct. 

10.  From  .this  and  other  passages  it  is  evident  that  the 
opposers  of  Paul  were  Jews,  zealous  for  the  law  ;  and  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  than  one  sect  or  kind  of 
opposers,  and  as  in  other  places  they  are  said  to  be  great 
pretenders  to  knowledge,  and  to  disbelieve  the  resurrection, 
it  is  evident  they  were  exactly  such  persons  as  the  new 
teachers  at  Corinth,  or  Jewish  Gnostics. 

*  «'  Crete  was  called  iKaro/xitoK^,  an  island  of  an  hundred  cities :  Titus  had  no 
settled  character  there,  but,  as  an  evangelist,  appointed  a  presbyter,  a  priest,  or 
pastor,  for  every  city,  and  then  went  to  Dalmatia.  See  Ch.  iii.  12."  N.  T.  1720, 
II.  p.  796. 
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12.*  It  appears  to  have  been  a  proverb  among  the  ancients 
that  the  Cretans  were  liars.  But  they  seem  to  have  got  this 
character,  originally,  from  their  saying  what  was  true,  viz. 
that  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  in  Greece,  was  born  and 
died  among  them,  and  from  their  shewing  his  sepulchre; 
for  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  view  to  inculcate  a  higher 
opinion  of  their  principal  god,  wished  to  decry  that  Cretan 
tradition,  and  said  that  the  Cretans  were  liars  for  asserting 
it.  They  might,  however,  be  addicted  to  lying  as  well  as 
other  vices,  and  having  got  this  character,  on  whatever  ac- 
count, the  apostle  might  quote  the  common  proverb  that  was 
founded  upon  it,  against  them. 

One  can  hardly  help  concluding  from  this  circumstance, 
that  this  letter  was  intended  to  be  a  private  one,  and  not  to 
be  communicated  to  the  persons  whose  characters  are  thus 
described,  and  consequently,  that  it  was  not  designed  for  the 
use  of  posterity,  though  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence 
it  has  been  happily  preserved  to  us. 

The  term  slow  bellies  is  a  very  awkward  and  improper 
rendering;  it  should  rather  have  been  great  gluttons. 

14.  The  Jewish  fables ,f  here  mentioned,  were  probably 
the  same  things  that  are  elsewhere  [l  Tim.  i.  4]  called 
endless  genealogies,  which  I  have  shewn  could  not  be  any 
thing  else  than  the  idle  notions  of  the  Gnostics,  of  the  ge- 
nerations or  genealogies  of  their  Mons,  or  superangelic 
spirits,  and  their  derivation  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  each  other,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
or  ridiculous. 

15.  In  this  it  is  probable,  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some 
arbitrary  prohibitions  concerning  meats  and  drinks  by  these 
superstitious  Jewish  teachers.     As  Paul  himself  was  a  Jew, 

*  "  Les  Payens  croyoient  qu'  Epimenide  avoit  eu  le  don  de  prophetic"  Le 
Clerc.  "  Epinienides,  a  Cretan,  who  was  styled  (Pluto  de  Leg.)  avyp  &eio<;,  a  divine 
man,  writ  a  poem  entitled  theOraclts,  in  which  was  the  verse  cited  by  St.  Paul,  as 
Jerome  says."     N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.  792,  796.     See  Doddridge. 

t  "  Les  fables  dn  Thalmud,  et  des  intcrpretes  allegoriques  du  Vieux  Testament. 
C  etoit-la  la  science  la  plus  relevcc  des  Juifs.  Voyez  1  Tim.  i.  4. — S.  Paul  donne 
souvent  aux  Chretiens,  des  avertissemens  la-dessus,  parce  que  plusieurs  des  pre- 
miers Chretiens,  ayant  ete  proselytes  Juifs  et  disciples  des  Rabbins,  avoient  encore 
du  penchant  pour  feurs  auciens  maitres."     Le  Clerc.     See  snpra,  p.  123. 

"  Crete  may  justly  be  called  the  parent  of  Grecian  and  Roman  idolatry  and 
mythology ;  and  the  Cretans  so  far  excelled  other  nations  in  the  invention  of  gods, 
that  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  liars.  Those  Cretans  who  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  were,  indeed,  obliged  to  forsake  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  images; 
but  as  the  Cretans  were  Egyptians  by  descent,  and  had  long  since  intermixed  the 
whims  of  Egyptian  philosophy  with  Judaism,  and  embraced  Christianity  very  early, 
no  church  was  in  greater  danger  of  adopting  the  absurd  and  Heathen  genealogies 
of  God,  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  of  the//iW.  Hence  St.  Paul  warns  against 
these  things.    See  Ch.  iii.  9"    Michaelis's  Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxliii.)  pp. 309, 3 10. 
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and  it  is  expressly  said  of  him,  that  he  walked  orderly,  and 
kept  the  law,  the  phrase  all  things,  here  used,  must  be  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning  by  the  nature  of  the  case,*  and  the 
sense  will  then  be,  that  they  who  are  pure  in  heart  may  very 
safely  eat  what  your  teachers  call  impure  ;  whereas  to 
themselves,  whose  hearts  are  unclean,  every  thing  they  do 
is  impure;  and  no  rules  of  diet  that  they  can  prescribe  to 
themselves,  will  at  all  avail  them  in  the  sight  of  God.  To 
the  same  purpose  our  Saviour  said,  [Mark  vii.  18,]  that 
nothing  that  goeth  into  a  man  can  defile  him,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not,  at  that  time  at  least,  mean  to 
declare,  or  even  to  hint  at  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
with  respect  to  clean  and  unclean  meats. 

16.  It  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  some  of 
the  Gnostics  were  dissolute  in  their  morals, j*  as  were  the 
corrupters  of  Christianity  mentioned  by  Paul,  Peter,  Jade 
and  John;  though  others  of  them  affected  the  extreme  of 
rigour.  For  their  leading  principle  of  matter,  or  the  body, 
being  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  independent  of  the  mind, 
was  capable,  as  I  have  observed,  of  two  quite  opposite 
applications. 

II.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  Titus  is  directed  what 
exhortations  to  give  to  persons  and  characters.  They  are 
very  similar  to  those  which  were  given  to  Timothy,  and 
therefore  require  very  little  explanation. 

1.  By  sound  doctrine  the  apostle  probably  meant  that 
doctrine  which  has  a  good  effect  on  the  moral  conduct  of 
men  ;  because  advices  relating  to  moral  conduct  imme- 
diately follow. 

2.  Sober,  means  vigilant,  attentive  to  their  duty. 

5.  Good,  means  of  a  benevolent,  gentle  disposition. 

6.  That  is,  prudent  and  discreet,  avoiding  the  rashness 
and  violence  to  which  youth  is  peculiarly  prone. 

7.  Sincerity  means  purity. 

9.  I  observed  before  that  the  Jewish  Gnostics  seem  to 
have  taught  that  slavery  was  unlawful  to  a  Jew,  or  a  Chris- 
tian ;  whereas  the  apostle  informs  them  that  Christianity 
made  no  change  whatever  in  the  civil  condition,  or  civil 
duties  of  men. 

10.  Purloining  means  privately  embezzling. 

\\% — 14.  In  these  words  the  great  scope  and  end  of  the 
gospel   is  expressed,  with   peculiar  clearness   and   energy. 

*  See  Vol.  XI 1.  p.  460.  t  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  99. 

%  "  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared." 
Bowyer. 
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It  is  a  system  of  religion,  the  great  end  of  which  is  to  make 
men  virtuous  here,  and  happy  hereafter.  Observe,  however, 
that  this  hereafter  is  at  the  appearing,  or  second  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  before. 

This  appearing  is  here  called  the  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  from  which 
some  have  hastily  inferred,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  great 
God  were  the  same  person.*  But  a  saying  of  our  Saviour 
himself  [Luke  ix.  26]  will  clearly  explain  this.  He  says 
that  he  shall  return  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels.  The  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  therefore,  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  glo- 
rious presence  of  God  which  will  accompany  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  shall  return  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world.f 

Here  also  we  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  Christian 
redemption.  It  is  a  deliverance  from  iniquity,  and  all  the 
effects  of  it,  by  making  us  virtuous  and  good,  and  by  no 
means  a  deliverance  from  the  wrath  of  God  by  the  death 
of  Christ.  How  clearly  is  this  expressed  when  the  apostle 
says  that  he  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works"  !  The  phrase  peculiar  people  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Jewish  nation  is 
said  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  that  is,  distinguished  from  all 
other  nations  for  great  and  valuable  purposes. %  In  like 
manner  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  all  good  men  may  be 
considered  as  the  peculiar  people  of  Christ,  without  any 
distinction  of  nations. 

15.  It  is  probable  that  Titus  was  not  so  young  a  man  as 
Timothy;  for  in  the  exhortation  respecting  old  men  he  is 
not  directed  to  consider  them  as  his  fathers,  and  here  he 
does  not  say  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  [\  Ep.  iv.  12,]  "  Let  no 

*  See  Clarke's  Scrip.  Doct.  541 ;  Doddridge  considers  it  "  certain  that  if  Christ 
be  here  called  our  great  God,  it  is  not  in  any  view  of  opposition,  between  him  and 
the  Father."  What  a  system  must  that  be  which  requires  the  caution  of  such  an 
explanation  !  How  would  it  have  surprised  our  apostle,  whose  only  object  of 
worship  was  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all — the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'"!     Compare  Ephes.  iii.  14;  iv.  6. 

t  See  Clarke's  Scrip.  Doct.  395.  "  Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiana  in  Africa, 
A.  D.  540,"  seems  to  have  read  this  verse  so  as  to  represent  "  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  as  "the  glory  of  the  great  God."  See  Lardner,  V.  p.  278;  Bclsham's 
Inquiry,  pp.  229,  230. 

X  "  In  consequence  of  his  redeeming  men  from  their  vassalage  to  iniquity,  he 
is  represented  as  having  bought  for  himself -a  peculiar  people;  just  as  the  Israelites, 
when  delivered  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  became  the  property  of  Jehovah." 
Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  275. 
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man  despise  thy  youth,"  but  simply,  "  Let  no  man  despise 
thee." 

III.  The  apostle  concludes  this  epistle  with  some  excel- 
lent admonitions,  shewing  the  use  of  the  gospel  in  mending 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  ;  and  likewise  cautioning  Titus 
against  those  dangerous  principles  which  were  at  that  time 
introduced  into  the  church  ;  requiring  him  by  all  means  to 
purge  the  church  of  them. 

I.  The  proud  and  unsubmissive  spirit  of  the  Jews  in 
general,  and  of  these  false  teachers  who  were  Jews,  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  frequently  mentioned.  To  oppose  this 
turbulent  spirit,  the  apostle  gives  these  directions  about 
submission  to  magistrates,  Christianity  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  civil  rights  of  men,  since  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  not  of  this  world.*  At  the  same  time  1  would  observe 
that  Christianity  is  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty 
or  temporal  happiness.  With  respect  to  these  things,  we 
are  to  act  as  our  best  judgment  as  men  shall  lead  us  ;  and 
in  every  truly  good  cause,  the  principles  of  Christianity 
will  give  a  man  both  intrepidity  in  action,  and  resignation 
in  miscarriage. 

3.  As  a  reason  for  behaving  with  meekness  and  for- 
bearance towards  all  men,  even  the  most  refractory,  the 
apostle  reminds  the  Christians  what  they  themselves  were 
before  they  received  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
in  this  he  had  a  particular  view  to  his  own  case  and  history, 
which  he  had  before  described  in  nearly  the  same  terms. "j" 
The  description  itself  may  agree  well  enough  with  Paul's 
former  life,  and  especially  with  the  idea  that  he  now  had 
of  it,  except  that  as  he  said,  that  he  had  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God,  it  may  be  thought  he  could  not 
here  say,  that  he  had  ever  served  divers  lusts  and  pleasures. 
But  the  word  in  the  original  does  not  imply  sensual  plea- 
sure, but  violent  desires  and  gratifications  of  any  kind  ;  and 
that  his  character  and  conduct  were  violent,  his  history 
shews.  There  is,  moreover,  one  ancient  manuscript,  which, 
instead  of  hating  one  another,  has,  hating  the  brethren,  that 
is,  Christians  ;  which  will  exactly  suit  the  case  of  Paul. 

5.  The  washing  of  regeneration  probably  refers  to  the  rite 
of  baptism,  by  which  was  signified,  as  Peter  [1  Ep.  iii.  21] 
says,  "  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh."  The 
change  was  so  great  as  to  be  styled  by  the  term  a  new  birth 

*  See  on  1  Tim.  ii.  2,  supra,  p.  126. 

t  See  Origen,  and  Benson's  Paraph,  in  Lardner,  II.  p.  539  ;  Doddriigt. 
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and  a  new  life.     After  a  natural  birth,  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  washing  of  the  new-born  child. 

This  gospel  salvation  is  said  not  to  have  been  given  us 
for  any  works  of  righteousness  that  we  have  done;  and  cer- 
tainly the  gospel  was  the  free  gift  of  God  to  man.  Paul 
in  particular,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  a  view  to  his 
own  case,  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  to  be  called  to  it  in 
the  extraordinary  manner  that  he  was.  Every  means  of 
improvement  and  happiness  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  but 
then  the  improvement  of  it  depends  upon  ourselves. 
Knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  that  of  the  gospel  itself,  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  talent  given  us  to  improve,  and  if  we 
ever  arrive  at  the  final  gospel  salvation  or  the  happiness  of 
another  life,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
of  our  talents,  and  of  acting  our  parts  well  while  here  below. 
We  shall  then  be  rewarded  according  to  our  works,  the 
works  of  righteousness  that  we  perform  here. 

6.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  abundant  effusion  of  the 
spirit,  seems  pretty  clearly  to  point  to  his  own  case;  as  he 
was  an  apostle,  and  had  therefore  the  power  of  imparting 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  to  others.  This  renewing  power  is 
ascribed  both  to  baptism  and  the  effusion  of  the  spirit. 
But  all  that  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
is,  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  profession  of 
which  was,  in  those  early  times,  accompanied  both  by 
baptism  and  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  produced  this  change 
in  the  tempers  and  lives  of  men,  which  the  apostle  here 
describes.* 

7-t  Notwithstanding  every  man  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  yet,  as  the  whole  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  by  which  we  are  put  in  the  way  of  our  duty  and 
future  happiness,  is  the  free  gift  of  God,;}:  and  as  no  man 
can  pretend  to  be  justified  on  account  of  his  innocence, 
but  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  the  penitent,  justification 
may  still,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  said  to  be  of 
grace.  Our  acquittal  from  condemnation  is  what  God 
graciously  grants  to  the  penitent  and  sincere,  but  to  no 
others. 

9.  The  apostle  having  seen  the  great  importance  of  good 
works,  as  necessary  to  be  urged  on  all  Christians,  and  then 

*  On  vers.  5,  6,  see  Com.  and  Ess.  \.  pp.  181,  182. 

f  "  Heirs  of  eternal  life,  according  to  hope."     Halleit,  HI.  p.  S09. 

X  "  Passant  devant  lui  pour  j nates,  par  sa  misericorde ;  quoiquc  nous  ne  le  soiyons 
a  present  qu'  imparfaitement,  ct  que  nous  aiyons  etc  auparavant  adonnez  A  t outer 
sortes  de  vices."    Le  Clerc. 
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passing  immediately  to  the  censure  of  the  false  doctrines 
that  were  then  introduced  into  the  church,  we  cannot  help 
concluding,  that  some  of  the  maxims  of  these  teachers 
were  of  a  licentious  kind  ;  and  that  they  were  so,  is  farther 
evident  from  the  epistles  of  Peter,  Jude  and  John,  and  also 
from  the  book  of  Revelation. 

The  things  here  referred  to  under  the  name  of  genealo- 
gies,#  I  have  observed  before,  were  the  Gnostic  doctrines  of 
the  derivation  of  celestial  beings  from  the  Supreme  Mind, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  various. 
These  teachers,  being  also  Jews,  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
law  of  Moses. 

10,  11.  That  the  manners  of  these  heretics  or  Gnostics, 
for  it  is  evident  from  all  antiquity  that  no  other  class  of 
men  was  considered  as  heretics  in  the  primitive  times, 
were  licentious,  seems  farther  evident  from  the  apostle  here 
saying  that  they  were  self-condemned.  By  this,  however, 
he  could  only  mean  that  their  vices  were  so  flagrant,  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  suppose  but  that  they  must  blame 
themselves  for  them.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  speculative 
principles  from  which  a  man  will,  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  his  cooler  moments,  exculpate  himself  in  cases  in  which 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  think  him  to  be  criminal,  though 
in  argument  he  might  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  his  con- 
duct and  pretend  to  justify  it. 

Heretics^  were  those  who  had  actually  left  the  Catholic 

*  "  The  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for  these  to  a  great  excess  ;  and  Jerome 
tells  us,  they  were  as  well  acquainted  with  those  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel,  as  with 
their  own  names."      Doddridge.     See  Chap.  i.  14,  supra,  p.  147. 

f  "  This  Greek  word  Hereticke  is  no  more  in  true  English  and  in  truth,  thnn 
an  obstinate  and  wilful  person  in  the  church  of  Crete,  striving  and  contending  about 
these  unprofitable  questions  and  genealogies,  &c. — This  rejecting  is  no  other  than 
that  avoyding  which  Paul  writes  of  to  the  church  of  Christ  at  Rome  (Horn.  xvi. 
17);  which  avoyding  (however  wofully  perverted  by  some  to  prove  persecution) 
belonged  to  the  governors  of  Christ's  church  and  kingdom  in  Rome,  and  not  to 
the  Romane  emperour,  for  him  to  rid  and  avoyd  the  world  of  them  by  bloody  and 
cruel  persecution."     Williams's  Blondy  Tcnent,  pp.  34,  87- 

"  KlftTiKot;  is  properly  the  same  as  cclpsna-rrji;,  that  is,  one  who  follows  a  sect, 
alpea-ii;,  whether  its  doctrines  are  true  or  false;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles 
being  true,  whoever  departed  from  their  sect,  aipscru;,  did  by  consequence  maintain 
false  doctrines:  hence  persons  that  unhappily  differed  in  opinion  from  the  leading 
men,  however  sound  they  might  really  be,  were  afterwards  called  heretics:  ortho- 
doxy and  majority  being  soon  made  convertible  terms.  So  that  when  the  governors 
of  churches  were  no  longer  inspired,  and  had  degenerated  from  the  power  of 
■working  miracles,  and  that  of  discerning  spirits,  they  however  assumed  the  autho- 
rity adherent  to  those  characters,  aud  at  length  turned  religion  into  a.  farce,  by  not 
only  avoiding  those,  who  justly  complained  of  their  errors  and  tyranny,  but  by 
excommunicating  them,  and  damning  them  by  wholesale  for  not  stooping  to  their 
ambition."  N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.  796,  797.  See  Foster's  Sermon  on  Heresy,  aud 
his  Controversy  with  Stebbing. 
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church,  and  having  separated  themselves  from  it,  they  must 
have  known  that  they  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  therefore  in 
this  sense  they  might  be  said  to  be  self -condemned.* 

12,  13.  The  apostle  now  concludes  the  epistle  with  givino- 
directions  about  particular  things.  Thiese  little  circum- 
stances, though  of  no  use  to  us  in  any  other  view,  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles, 
't'hey  are  so  written  as  that  no  man  can  seriously  believe 
them  to  be  forgeries.  Accordingly,  it  never  was  doubted 
either  that  they  were  Paul*s,  or  that  they  were  written  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  alludes.  The  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history  from  this  one  circumstance,  is 
of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  satisfactory  kind  to  those  who 
properly  attend  to  it;  but,  few  appear  to  me  to  have  done 
this.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
account  for  the  writing  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  upon  the 
supposition  of  there  being  no  truth  in  the  Roman  history, 
as  to  account  for  the  writing  of  these  of  Paul,  on  the  idea 
of  there  being  no  truth  in  the  Christian  history  ;  so  exactly 
do  they  correspond  to  one  another. 


II.  CORINTHIANS. 

It  appeared  from  the  tenor  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  many  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
Christian  church  in  that  place,  occasioned  chiefly  by  some 
new  teachers  pretending  to  great  knowledge,  who  wished 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  Paul,  and  who  discarded 
some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
especially  that  of  the  resurrection.  The  apostle  had  written 
to  them  from  Ephesus  with  great  earnestness  on  the  subject, 
and  had  long  been  anxious  to  know  what  reception  his 
epistle  had  met  with.  Titus,  who  had  been  sent  with  it, 
was  to  have  met  him  at  Troas,  on  his  way  to  the  western 
continent,  but  not  meeting  with  him  there,  he  proceeded 
to  Macedonia,  where  Titus  joined  him,  and  gave  him  such 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  the 
reception  that  his  epistle  had  met  with,  as  gave  him  great 
encouragement ;  though  he  saw  occasion  to  write  to  them 
a  second  time  before  he  chose  to  visit  them  himself,  which 
he  did  in  the  year  following,  viz.  A.  D.  58. 

•  "  AvTOY.aTa.KpiTos,  one  who  has  passed  sentence  against  himself,  by  openly 
renouncing  Christianity."  N.  T.  1729,  II.  p.  797.  See  Hallett,  III.  pp.  377—382; 
Cyprian  in  Lardner,  111.  p.  168;  Doddridge. 
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This  second  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  from 
Macedonia,  or  Ulyricum,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  57, 
and  like  the  former,  it  was  also  sent  by  Titus,  who  was 
returning  to  Corinth,  in  order  to  promote  a  collection  for 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.* 

In  this  second  epistle,  the  apostle  explains  himself  farther 
in  some  things  which  he  had  urged  in  the  former,  and  he 
repeats  his  admonitions,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
direct  manner,  against  the  false  teachers  with  whom  they 
had  been  troubled.  In  this  first  chapter  he  gives  the  Co- 
rinthians an  account  of  his  own  situation,  and  of  his  feelings 
with  respect  to  them,  by  which  they  could  not  but  perceive 
how  much  he  had  their  interest  at  heart,  and  that  he  had 
no  higher  wish  than  their  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  and  their  happiness  here  and  hereafter  in  con- 
sequence of  it. 

Chap.  I.  4.  Here  the  apostle  probably  alludes  to  the 
great  satisfaction  which  he  had  received  from  the  account 
that  Titus  had  given  of  their  affairs,  and  the  effect  of  his 
former  epistle,  as  well  as  his  happy  deliverance  from  the 
troubles  at  Ephesus. 

5.  As  we  resemble  Christ  in  our  sufferings,  so  we  partake 
with  him  likewise  in  our  consolations.  We  see  here  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  placed  in  the  very  same  light 
with  those  of  other  good  men,  his  followers.  As  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  brethren,  we  also  are  exhorted  to  do 
the  same  if  we  are  called  to  it ;  which  shews  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  making 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  He  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  his  example  should  encourage  us 
to  do  the  same. 

6.f  That  is,  the  troubles  which  I  -undergo  are  of  use  to 
encourage  you  to  act  with  the  same  fortitude,  in  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  which  will  issue  in  your  sal- 
vation and  future  glory.  My  consolation  also  contributes  to 
yours. 

10.  We  have  but  a  very  short  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  He  did  not  make  his  appearance  in 
the  great  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  preaching 
there  \%  at  least  Luke  does  not  mention  this.     But  his  life 

*  See  Locke's  Synopsis;  Michaelis's  Introd.  Lect.  pp.  263,  264;  Lardner,  VI. 
pp.  324, 325;  Doddridge's  Introd.  IV.  pp.  415,  416. 

t  "  ^Relief,  (rather  than  salvation,)  deliverance  from  their  present  sorrow." 
Locke. 

X  Sea  Acts  xix.  23—34,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  472— 47  1. 
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was  probably  in  danger,  as  he  seems  to  have  left  the  place 
immediately  after  it.  In  the  former  epistle  [xv.  32]  he 
had  mentioned  his  fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  which 
must  at  least  have  been  a  figurative  allusion  to  some  great 
and  imminent  danger,  whether  it  was  during  that  tumult 
or  not. 

1 1  .*  The  gift  bestowed  was  probably  his  deliverance,  which 
he  thought  to  be  miraculous,  and  obtained  by  the  prayers 
of  his  Christian  friends. 

12.f  Here  the  apostle  expresses  the  just  cause  of  confi- 
dence in  all  troubles,  especially  those  which  are  endured 
for  righteousness*  sake. 

By  the  phrase,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  apostle  means  his  not  governing  himself  by  the 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence  and  a  regard  to  self-interest, 
but  by  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  by  a  regard  to 
God  and  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  him.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
grace  of  God  may  refer  to  those  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
spirit,  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  especially  at 
Corinth,  where  they  had,  by  his  means,  been  imparted  to 
the  Christians  there.  These  gifts  were  a  token  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  favour,  and  therefore,  a  great  encouragement 
to  him  to  persist  in  the  course  in  which  he  then  was. 

\S.  The  apostle  having  given  a  general  account  of  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  here  calls  them,  and  God,  to  witness  for  the 
truth  of  it;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  accused 
of  changing  his  design  of  paying  them  a  visit,  from  some 
improper  motive  or  mere  fickleness,  he  assures  them  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  but  that  his  conduct  had 
been  uniformly  directed  to  their  good,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  are  always  the  same. 

14. X  [In  partj]  That  is,  part  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
which  had  always  thought  well  of  him,  and  had  not  been 
disposed  to  cavil  at  him. 

16.  In  the  former  epistle,  written  from  Ephesus,  Paul  had 
mentioned  his  design  of  visiting  Corinth  after  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  he  was  now 
doing ;  but  he  might  have  changed  his  purpose  afterwards, 

•  See  Doddridge,  who  says  there  is  "  something  very  perplexed  aud  ambiguous 
in  the  structure  of  this  sentence." 

t  "  Simplicity,  plain-heartedness.  Not  only  meaning  well  on  the  whole,  but 
declining  an  over-artful  way  of  prosecuting  a  good  end."     Doddridge. 

%  For  rejoicing,  Locke  translates  glorying,  which,  he  adds,  "  is  much  used  in 
these  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  upon  occasion  of  the  several  partisans  boasting, 
some  that  they  were  of  Paul,  and  some  of  Apollos.''     Sec  Intpr.  Vers. 
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and  have  informed  the  Corinthians  of  it,  and  now  he 
reverted  to  his  original  design. 

\7.  According  to  the  flesh,  that  is,  were  my  views  carnal 
and  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  the  gospel  ?  Yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay,  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  to  express  unsteadiness 
and  uncertainty,  by  means  of  which  a  person  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

19.  Jesus  Christ  is  here  put  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the 
maxims  of  which  are  always  the  same  ;  as  Paul's  conduct  in 
preaching  had  always  been  directed  to  the  same  end,  varying 
only  according  to  a  change  of  circumstances.* 

21.  The  gifts  of  the  spirit  might  be  considered  as  a  token 
of  God's  special  favour,  by  which  he  assured  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  imparted  of  their  being  his,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  set  his  seal  upon  them.  Anointing  was  an  ancient 
mode  of  appointing  to  an  office  of  trust  and  favour,  and 
therefore  the  gift  of  the  spirit  answering  this  purpose,  is 
compared  to  that  oil  by  which  persons  were  consecrated  for 
some  great  purpose. 

23.  Had  I  visited  you  before,  I  should  have  found  you  in 
such  a  disorderly  state,  that  I  must  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise my  apostolical  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  whereas,  I  wish  to  do  it  so 
as  to  express  my  complacence  in  you,  on  account  of  your 
steadiness  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  which  you  now  begin  to 
manifest. 

PARAPHRASE. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  maxims  of  my  conduct 
and  the  foundation  of  my  joy,  is  nothing  but  what  I  am 
confident  you  are  fully  persuaded  of,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so.  At  least  I  have  this  firm  persuasion  concerning  some 
of  you,  that  you  consider  me  as  the  cause  of  your  greatest 
happiness,  as  I  consider  you  to  be  the  cause  of  mine,  and  I 
hope  it  will  appear  to  be  so  at  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 
Having  this  persuasion  concerning  your  affection  for  me,  I 
purpose  to  visit  you  once  more,  in  order  to  give  you  the 
same  encouragement  and  consolation  that  I  did  on  a  former 
occasion. 

My  intention  then  was  to  have  called  upon  you  in  my 
way  to  Macedonia,  where  I  now  am,  and  to  have  visited 
you  again  on  my  return  from  this  country,  that  I  might  be 
conducted  by  you  on  my  way  to  Judea.     Having  had  this 

*  "  Apparemment  les  ennemis  tic  S.  Paul  1'  accusoient  de  varier  dans  la  doctrine." 
Le  Clerc. 
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design,  did  I  change  it  through  mere  fickleness  as  my  ad- 
versaries may  possibly  represent,  or  am  I  governed  by  any 
worldly,  uncertain  motives,  which  should  make  me  act  so 
unsteadily  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  can  take  God  to  witness, 
that  my  conduct  towards  you  hath  been  constantly  uniform 
and  steady,  because  I  have  been  governed  by  the  maxims  of 
the  gospel,  which  was  preached  by  me  and  my  companions, 
and  which  always  leads  to  the  same  uniform  end  ;  for  the 
promises  of  God  to  which  Christianity  has  respect,  are  all 
certain,  and  the  object  of  the  whole  is  the  glory  of  the  un- 
changeable God.  It  is  this  God  who  hath  confirmed  our 
common  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  sealed  us 
as  it  were  for  himself,  by  the  communication  of  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit,  so  that  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  his. 

It  was  in  fact  with  a  view  to  spare  you,  and  that  I  might 
not  find  you  in  a  situation  to  exercise  my  apostolical  autho- 
rity with  rigour,  that  I  declined  visiting  you  at  that  time; 
not  that  the  object  of  those  powers,  or  the  pleasure  I  receive 
from  them,  is  to  exercise  a  mere  authority  over  you,  but  my 
wish  is  thereby  to  give  you  some  testimony  of  my  appro- 
bation, and  to  promote  your  joy  on  account  of  the  steadiness 
with  which  you  have  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel. 

II.  1.  In  this  chapter  the  apostle  gives  a  farther  reason 
why  he  had  deferred  his  visit  to  the  Corinthians,  and  this 
was,  lest  he  should  give  them  pain  by  his  severity  ;  he  there- 
fore waited  till  their  conduct  should  enable  him  to  see  them 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  affection  which  the 
apostle  here  discovers  for  his  disciples  at  Corinth  is  very 
striking  and  edifying.  His  great  object  we  see  was  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  gospel,  and  this  from  his  earnest 
desire  to  serve  mankind  in  their  best  interests. 

2.  That  is,  if  I  give  you  pain  by  my  reproaches  it  is  no 
less  painful  to  myself,  and  I  have  no  consolation  but  from 
the  good  effect  of  those  censures. 

3.  I  wish  to  have  satisfaction  in  my  visit,  not  for  my  own 
sake  only,  but  because  I  know  that  you  will  partake  in  that 
satisfaction. 

5.  Here  the  apostle  probably  refers  to  the  incestuous 
person  whom  he  had  ordered  them  fo  expel  from  the  church ; 
which  they  appear  to  have  done,  and  with  the  best  effect,  as 
he  repented  of  his  offence,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
being  readmitted  into  the  church.  The  apostle  here  says  of 
him,  that  the  scandal  he  had  given  had  not  affected  himself, 
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the  apostle  only,  but  the  whole  church,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded of  the  sympathy  of  the  generality  of  them  with  him, 
and  therefore  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  reflect  upon  the 
church  in  general. 

6.  This  implies  that  the  excommunication  of  this  inces- 
tuous person  had  been  public  and  solemn,  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  church,  as  the  apostle  had  directed.* 

7,  8.  We  have  here  one  instance  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  primitive  church,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  informs  us  of  many  others. 

9.  One  object  of  his  writing  with  severity  before,  was  to 
oppose  his  authority  to  that  of  their  false  teachers,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  undermine  his  credit  at  Corinth,  and  this 
end  was  answered. 

10.  The  apostle,  considering  himself  as  the  ambassador  of 
Christ,  thought  himself  authorized,  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission,  to  speak  in  his  name.  He  uses  a  language 
similar  to  this,  upon  other  occasions. 

11.  By  Satan  we  are  to  understand  any  adversary,  and 
Christianity  had  many  of  them  in  that,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
age ;  and  whatever  man  or  thing  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct 
a  good  design  is  called  Satan,  or  something  equivalent  to  it, 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  our  Lord  called  Peter,  Satan,  when 
he  would  have  diverted  him  from  his  resolution  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  saying  to  him,  \Matt.  xvi.  23,]  get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  infer  from  such  pas- 
sages as  these  that  there  is  in  the  universe  a  great  evil  spirit, 
the  rival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  continually  thwarting 
him  in  his  designs,  more  especially  prompting  men  to 
all  vice  and  wickedness  here,  in  order  to  be  the  instrument 
of  their  punishment  hereafter.  The  vices  of  mankind  are 
not  to  be  excused  in  this  manner,  as  if  they  were  drawn  into 
sin  by  some  invisible  agent,  to  whose  powers  their  own  were 
by  no  means  equal.  Men's  own  depraved  appetites  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  wickedness  there  is  in  the  world. 
Then,  says  James,  [i.  14,]  is  a  man  tempted,  "  when  he  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed/' 

12.  13.  At  Troas  Paul  had  expected  to  meet  with  Titus, 
by  whom  he  had  sent  his  former  epistle  from  Ephesus,  and 
from  whom  he  had  expected  to  receive  an  account  of  their 
situation  ;  but  not  finding  him  there,  he  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia, where  he  did  meet  him,  and  received  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth  as  gave  him  much 
satisfaction. 

*  See  1  Cor.  v.  2 — 5 ;  Locke  on  vers.  3  and  6. 
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14.*  [WJio  causest  us  to  triumph^]  Leadeth  us  in 
triumph.^ 

16.%  If  we  be  faithful  we  are  equally  approved  by  Christ, 
under  whose  commission  we  act,  whatever  be  the  success 
of  our  preaching;  whether  it  be  properly  received  or  not; 
whether  men  secure  their  future  happiness  by  their  obedi- 
ence, or  aggravate  their  condemnation  by  their  disobedience. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  commission 
with  which  the  apostle  was  honoured,  and  for  which  he 
humbly  thought  himself  insufficient,  yet  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  consciousness  of  his  sincerity,  that  his  endea- 
vour had  been  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity, 
and  not  to  corrupt  it  as  some  teachers  at  Corinth  did. §  The 
allusion  in  this  place  is  to  those  who  retail  wines  and  other 
liquors,  and  who  often  adulterate  them  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain. 

III.  The  apostle  after  speaking  of  the  objection  that 
might  have  been  made  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  last  part 
of  the  former  chapter,  as  if  he  was  going  to  speak  in  his  own 
praise,  and  observing  that  he  needed  no  recommendation  to 
them,  or  from  them  to  others,  for  that  they  themselves  were 
his  epistle  written  in  the  heart,  and  not  as  the  law  was,  upon 
tables  of  stone,  he  was  led  by  this  thought  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  law,  to  which  the  new  teachers  at 
Corinth  were  much  attached,  and  the  gospel,  as  a  dispensa- 
tion much  superior  to  it. 

1.  It  is  possible  that  these  new  teachers  at  Corinth  had 
brought  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  had  likewise  got  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Corinth  to  other  churches. 

2.  The  Ethiopic  version  has,  written  to  your  hearts,  which 
makes  a  better  sense. || 

6.  Tpafji.y.a  signifies  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  FL/supx  the 
spiritual  sense  of  it,  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  law-giver. 

*  "  V odeur  de  sa  connoissance.  Comme  1' odeur  se  repand  facilement;  ainsi  la 
reputation  de  1' evangile  s*  augmentoit.  La  bonne  et  la  mauvaise  odeur  se  prennent, 
a  cause  de  cela,  pour  la  bonne  et  la  mauvaise  rcnommee.  Voyez  Gen.  xxxiv.  SO; 
Exod.  v.  21  ;  Jet:  xlviii.  1 1  ;  Hos.  xiv.  7."     Le  Clerc. 

t  Brekell.     (P.)     See  Locke;  Doddridge;   Harwood,\\.  p.  33,  Note. 

X  "  Un  odeur  de  mort.  Cette  expression  esttiree  de  la  violence  de  certains  poisons, 
dont  la  vapeur,  ou  1' odeur  tue."     Le  Clerc. 

^  "  Qui  se  servent  en  cabaretiers  de  la  parole  de  Dieu."  Ibid.  **  Hucksters  of 
the  word  of  God."     Locke.     See  Doddridge ;   Harwood,  II.  pp.  257,  258. 

||  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  S'  il  y  avoit  ici  vos  caurt  pour  nos  cams,  le  sens  paroitroit 
plus  net,  et  P  expression  de  S.  Paul  seroit  plus  conforme  a  ce  qu'  il  dit  au  ver  suivant. 
Mais  les  MSS.  et  les  anciens  Interpretes  sont  pour  la  maniere  de  lire  ordiunaire." 
Le  Clerc.    See  Locke  on  ver.  S ;  Doddridge. 
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The  apostle  seems  here  to  allude  to  the  law  as  contained 
in  the  written  books  of  Moses,  of  which  the  Jewish  teachers 
made  so  great  a  boast;  the  gospel  at  that  time  was  not 
committed  to  writing,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the  gift 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  this  difference  the  apostle  seems  to 
allude.* 

As  the  Judaizers  made  so  great  a  boast  of  the  law,  with- 
out attending  to  the  preceding  dispensations  of  God  to  the 
patriarchs,  Paul  confines  himself  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
shews,  that  in  itself  considered,  exclusive  of  those  promises 
of  favour  to  the  penitents,  which  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
the  patriarchs,  it  contained  nothing  but  rigorous  penalties 
against  the  disobedient.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  consider 
Paul's  censure  of  the  law  as  extending  to  the  whole  system 
of  religion  of  which  the  Jews  had  the  benefit,  but  only  the 
law  of  Moses,  strictly  so  called,  as  it  was  that  of  which  these 
teachers  made  so  great  a  boast.  On  any- other  supposition 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  apostle's  censure  of  the  law,  in 
this  and  other  passages  of  his  writings. 

7 — 12.f  We  are  not  here  to  understand  the  apostle  too 
literally,  as  if  in  his  idea  the  obligation  to  keep  the  law 
ceased  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  when  they  became  Chris- 
tians. Had  this  been  the  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
all  the  apostles,  Paul  himself  included,  would  by  their  own 
observance  of  the  law  have  given  so  much  countenance  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  considered 
their  obligations  to  keep  it  as  absolute  and  perpetual.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  advice  of  the  apostles  to  the  Gentile 
churches  is,  that  they  were  not  bound  by  it ;  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  revelation  being  made  to  any  of  the  apostles 
on  this  subject  afterwards.  By  abolishing,  therefore,  and  such 
phrases  as  these  of  the  apostle  Paul,  we  can  only  understand 
eclipsed  by  a  dispensation  more  glorious;  a  dispensation 
which  did  not  annul  the  law,  but  superadded  to  it  something 
better,  so  that,  though  Jews  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
they  still  continued  under  the  law,  and  bound  by  its  obser- 
vances, being  at  the  same  time  Jews  and  Christians.;"; 

It  was  probably  such  language  as  the  apostle  used  here, 
which,  according  to  its  literal  interpretation,  intimated  that 
the  law  was  to  be  abolished  that  rendered  him   and    his 

*  "  V  esprit  donne  la  vie.  Si  on  a  egard  a  1' esprit,  ou  au  dessein  du  legislatenr, 
qu'il  a  decouvert  dans  son  evangile;  on  obtieut  la  vie,  en  lui  obeissant."  Le  Clerc. 
See  Locke;  Doddridge. 

t  See  Locke  on  vers.  7 — 12;  Hallett  (on  ver.  11),  I.  p.  26;  Doddridge;  Impr. 
Vers. 

t  See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  471,  472. 
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writings  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jewish  Christians.*  But  the 
respect  that  he  had  for  those  Christians,  and  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  all  the  punctilios  of  the  law,  in  the  last  visit  that  he 
made  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  offence  had  been  given,  pro- 
bably by  these  writings,  furnishes  the  best  interpretation  of 
them.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  I  did  not  mean  what  you  lay 
to  my  charge,  or  I  expressed  myself  incautiously. 

13,  14.  Paul  having  mentioned  the  veil  that  Moses  put 
upon  his  face,  represents  it,  by  way  of  figure,  as  that  which 
prevented  the  Jews  from  seeing  him  distinctly,^or  under- 
standing the  true  meaning  of  his  writings. j* 

17.  Christ  is  considered  as  the  proper  end  or  object  of  the 
law,^  and  according  to  this  apostle,  Christians  are  not  con- 
sidered as  slaves,  but  as  free-men,  obeying  not  from  fear,  but 
from  love. 

18.§  Though  the  Jews  could  not  see  the  splendour  of 
Moses's  countenance,  on  account  of  the  veil  that  was  upon 
it,  we  Christians  see  the  unveiled  glory  of  the  gospel  as  if 
we  saw  it  in  a  bright  mirror,  which  reflects  that  glory  upon 
ourselves,  and  this  glory  we  partake  of,  in  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit.  || 

PARAPHRASE. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  launch  out  into  my 
own  praises,  as  my  enemies  object  to  me  with  respect  to 
my  former  epistle.  I  have  no  need  of  any  such  method  of 
bespeaking  your  good  opinion,  nor  do  I  want  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  you  to  any  others,  such  as  my  enemies 
have  made  use  of.  Neither  do  I,  as  they  have  done,  desire 
you  to  recommend  me  to  other  churches.  I  consider  you 
yourselves  as  my  best  recommendatory  epistle,  an  epistle 
written  upon  the  heart,  where  the  impression  will  always 

*  See  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  96,  97. 

t  "  S.  Paul  explique  ici  d'  une  maniere  mystique  le  qui  fit  Mo'ise.  Cette  maniere 
d'expliquer  1' ecriture  etoit  alors  en  usage,  et  pourvu  qu'on  ne  supposat  rien  que  de 
vrai,  dans  la  doctrine,  il  n'  etoit  pas  necessaire  que  toutes  les  explications,  que  Ton 
dunnoit  aux  discount,  ou  aux  actions  des  prophetes,  fussent  concluantes,  meme  contre 
ceux  qui  auroient  voulu  les  nier."     Le  Clerc.     See  Locke;  Bowyer. 

X  "  C  est  dans  le  Seigneur  Jesus  ou  dans  sa  doctrine  que  se  trouve  cet  esprit, 
dont  il  a  parle  dans  le  ver.  6."     Le  Clerc.     See  Locke. 

^  **  Are  changed  by  the  tjlory  into  the  same  image  or  likeness. — Perhaps  «i?  Sofav 
came  from  the  margin."  Wall,  Crit.  Notes  in  Bowyer.  "  The  glory  of  God  was 
indeed  conspicuous  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  and  constantly  reflected  from  his 
person.     See  Ch.  iv.  6."     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  114.     Note  (S). 

||  "  S.  Paul  veut  dire  que  les  apdtres  avoient  sur  la  terre  1'honneur  d'  y  annoncer 
la  volonte  de  Dieu,  et  de  confirm*  r  ce  qu'ils  en  disoient,  par  des  miracles;  commc 
avoit  fait  Jesus-Christ ;  et  qu'ils  auroient  ensuite  part  a  sa  gloi  re  celeste."  Le  Clerc. 
See  Locke;  Doddridge  on  vers.  17,  18 ;  Clarke's  Scrip.  Doct.  1132  j  Lardner  (Logos), 
XI.  pp.  158—160}  fmpr.  Vers. 

VOL.   XIV.  M 
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remain,  since  your  conversion  to  Christianity  is  so  well 
known,  and  must  always  do  me  the  greatest  honour.  It 
may  be  called  the  epistle  of  Christ  himself  in  my  favour,  I 
being  his  amanuensis  to  write  it;  an  epistle  not  written 
with  ink,  but,  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  those  miraculous 
gifts  by  which  your  faith  in  the  gospel  was  confirmed ;  an 
epistle  written  not  as  the  law  of  Moses  was,  upon  tables  of 
stone,  but,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  heart. 

It  is  my  successful  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  that 
is  the  ground  of  my  confidence  towards  God:  not  that  I 
claim  any  merit  to  myself:  it  is  God  who  has  honoured  me 
as  his  instrument  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  a  system  of  re- 
ligion not  committed  to  writing,  and  contained  in  books 
like  the  law  of  Moses,  but  confirmed  by  the  spirit.  The 
written  laws  of  Moses,  of  which  you  boast,  only  threaten 
condemnation  to  the  disobedient,  but  the  gospel,  which  I 
preach,  gives  us  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

To  you  now  who  make  so  great  a  boast  of  the  law,  con- 
sider how  much  superior  to  it  the  gospel  must  be  on  this 
very  account.  If  that,  which  may  be  called  the  ministra- 
tion or  cause  of  death,  written  on  stone,  was  delivered  with 
so  much  glory  that  the  Israelites  could  not  bear  even  to 
look  on  the  face  of  Moses,  on  whom  a  portion  of  that  glory 
rested,  which  glory  was  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  gospel,  how 
much  more  glorious  is  that  dispensation,  which  is  confirmed 
by  such  miraculous  gifts  of  the  spirit  as  you  have  been 
witnesses  and  partakers  of!  If  that  which  condemns  be 
glorious,  how  much  more  glorious  must  that  be  which 
acquits  and  gives  life  !  I  do  not  deny  that  the  dispensation 
of  Moses  was  glorious,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  glory 
in  comparison  of  that  which  has  now  taken  place,  which  is 
much  more  glorious.  If  that  which  may  be  said  to  be  abo- 
lished on  account  of  its  being  greatly  eclipsed  be  glorious, 
how  much  more  glorious  must  that  be  which  remains  un- 
eclipsed,  and  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! 

Having  this  persuasion  concerning  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  gospel,  I  explain  its  principles  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, and  do  not  follow  the  example  of  Moses,  who  covered 
his  face  with  a  veil;  which  veil  may  be  said  to  hide  from  the 
Jews  the  real  use  and  intent  of  their  law,  so  that  they  could 
not  discern  that  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  glorious 
dispensation.  Their  minds  were  so  blinded  in  this  respect, 
that  we  may  say  this  veil  still  remains  on  their  hearts,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  which  dis- 
covers to  us  the  true  use  and  end  of  the  law,  can  remove  it ; 
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for,  though  the  books  of  Moses  are  continually  read  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  yet  that  veil,  which  prevents  their 
understanding  the  true  sense  of  them,  remains  upon  their 
hearts,  and  cannot  be  removed  till  their  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

As  the  law  maybe  compared  to  the  letter,  so  Christianity 
may  be  called  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  as  the 
law  is  a  state  of  servitude,  the  gospel  is  a  state  of  liberty. 
We  Christians  have  no  veil  to  look  through,  but  see  the 
glory  of  the  gospel  as  in  a  bright  mirror,  so  that  the  glory  is 
even  strongly  reflected  upon  ourselves  ;  the  glory  which 
shone  in  Christ  being  diffused  over  us  in  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  spirit,  in  which  we  all  partake. 

IV.  The  apostle  continues  to  speak  of  his  own  conduct 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  of  his  being  exposed  to  great 
hardships,  but  nevertheless  bearing  up  under  them,  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  which 
assures  us  of  the  most  glorious  reward  to  our  perseverance 
in  well-doing:. 

o  >  ,  - 

1.  Some  MSS.  have,  vie  continue  not  in  wickedness. 

2.*  Here  the  apostle  disclaims  the  artifice  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  asserts  his  preaching  the  gospel  without 
any  of  the  false  glosses  which  the  Gnostic  teachers  had  put 
upon  it. 

3.  By  hidden,  the  apostle  means  being  under  such  a  veil 
as  he  had  represented  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  under,  j" 

4.  Christ  is  represented  as  nothing  more  than  the  image  of 
God,$  or  rather  the  mirror  from  which  the  glory  of  God  is 
reflected  upon  us,  by  such  an  image  of  the  sun  as  we  have  in 
a  mirror.  This  is  reflected  upon  us  from  Christ,  but  all  the 
light  comes  originally  from  God,  who  is  styled  [James  i.  17] 
the  Father  of  lights,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom. 

The  god  of  this  world,§  here  means  the  vices  of  the  world, 

*  "  Renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonest//,  and  by  manifestation  of  the  truth. 
These  expressions  explain,  with  open  face,  Ch.  iii.  18."     Locke. 

t  "  Comme  le  visage  de  Mo'ise  ne  paroissoit  pas  lumineux  h  ceux,  qui  ne  le 
voyoient,  que  couvert  d'  un  voile."     Le  Clerc. 

In  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Ceremonies,  a  sermon,  preached  1780,  R.  Robinson 
thus  translates :  "If  our  gospel  be  vailed,  it  is  vailed  among  the  things  that  are 
abolished  (Jewish  ceremonies),  by  which,"  &c.  See  Appendix  to  the  Sermon; 
Dyer's  Mem.  of  Robinson,  1796,  pp.  482,  483. 

X  See  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  118,  120;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  263,  264. 

§  See  Lardner,  IX.  pp.  408,  409-  It  seems  that  "  several  ancient  Christian 
writers  interpret  this  of  God  the  Father."  See  Whitby  and  Edwards  (Exerdt. 
p.  291)  in  Doddridge. 

M  2 
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or  worldly  prejudices,   by  which  the   minds  of  men   are 
darkened  and  misled.* 

The  apostle  frequently  represents  his  own  sufferings  in 
the  same  light  with  those  of  Christ,  they  were  both  under- 
gone in  obedience  to  God,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth.  The  efficacy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  render  God  pro- 
pitious to  sinful  men,  and  as  if  he  could  not  have  pardoned 
the  sins  of  men  without  them,  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture or  reason,  but  implies  the  greatest  reflection  upon  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  mercy  of  Gojd. 

12.  The  Corinthians  had  not  endured  any  such  persecu- 
tion as  the  apostle  had. 

13.  That  is,  having  the  same  faith-\  that  operated  on  the 
saints  of  old.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  cxvi.  10,  in 
which  David  speaks  of  his  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God,  notwithstanding  his  afflictions. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Being,  through  the  favour  of  God,  intrusted  with  the 
ministry  of  such  a  dispensation  as  that  of  the  gospel,  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  law,  I  bear  up  under  every 
difficulty  without  being  discouraged  ;  and  disclaiming  every 
kind  of  artifice,  and  every  proceeding  of  which  I  might  be 
ashamed,  such  as  my  enemies  reproach  me  with,  and  not 
corrupting  the  principles  of  the  gospel  as  they  do,  I  am 
confident  that,  by  a  simple,  undisguised  exhibition  of  the 
truth,  I  shall  approve  myself  to  the  conscience  of  every 
upright  man,  as  I  do  to  God,  who  sees  my  heart.  If  the 
gospel,  which  I  preach  with  so  much  sincerity  and  open- 
ness, be  under  any  veil  lik&  that  which  covers  the  Jewish 
law,  it  is  only  to  those  who  are  so  blinded  by  their  own 
worldly  prejudices,  that  even  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  God  himself, 
cannot  shine  into  them  ;  for  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  my 
object  is  not  to  recommend  myself,  but  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
being  myself  no  other  than  your  servant  in  the  gospel ;  for 
God,  who  first  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  has 
now  illuminated  our  minds  by  means  of  that  glorious  know- 
ledge of  himself,  which  is  reflected  upon  us  from  the  unveiled 

*  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repns.  III.  pp.  240,  241 ;  Impr.  Vers. 
t  "  Le  mime  esprit  defoi.    Une  expression  Hebraiqne,  comme  esprit  de  servitude, 
de  erainte,  de  jalousie,  &c."     Le  Clerc.     See  Peirce  in  Doddridge. 
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face  of  Christ,  so  that  it  is  from  him  that  I  receive  all  the 
light  and  knowledge  that  I  communicate  to  you. 

Our  manifold  weaknesses  and  infirmities  afford  a  proof 
that  every  thing  that  we  have  to  communicate  is  from  God, 
and  not  from  ourselves.  But  notwithstanding  my  weakness, 
and  the  distress  to  which  I  am  sometimes  reduced,  it  is  not 
so  great  but  that  I  am  able  to  bear  up  under  it.  Though  I 
am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to  do,  I  never  despair. 
Though  I  be  pursued,  like  one  of  the  combatants  in  the 
Roman  games,  I  am  not  forsaken  of  God.  Though  I  even 
be  thrown  down  in  the  combat,  I  am  not  suffered  to  perish 
in  it.  If  I  endure  the  sarfie  fate  with  my  Lord  and  Master, 
so  that  I  may  be  said  to  be  dead  with  him,  it  is  that  I  may 
resemble  him  also  in  his  resurrection  and  life;  for  we 
apostles,  who  yet  survive  the  rage  of  our  enemies,  suffer 
almost  every  day  a  kind  of  martyrdom,  that  the  power  of 
the  gospel  may  be  manifest  in  our  weakness.  Hitherto 
you  Corinthians  have  not  been  exposed  to  this  tribulation, 
so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  for  our  portion  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  you  his  life. 

Nevertheless,  having  the  same  faith  which  operated  and 
produced  such  great  effects  in  the  saints  of  former  times, 
one  of  whom  represents  himself  [Psalm  cxvi.  10)  as  having, 
from  his  firm  faith  in  his  providence,  spoken  the  praises  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties,  we,  possessed  of  the 
same  principle,  persist  in  preaching  the  gospel,  looking  to 
the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the  general  resurrection,  when  he 
who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  shall  raise  us  up  by  him, 
and  shall  restore  us  to  life  along  with  you,  whose  salvation 
and  future  happiness  is  the  great  end  of  all  our  labour  and 
sufferings  of  this  life;  that  God  may  then  be  glorified  and 
praised  by  the  whole  church,  in  what  manner  soever  the 
different  members  of  it  may  have  been  employed,  and 
however  they  may  have  been  disposed  of  in  this  lite. 

IV.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle  having  just 
before  mentioned  the  various  trials  of  Christians  in  this  life, 
speaks  of  their  reward  in  a  future  life,  comparing  it  with 
the  present  state,  and  the  difficulties  attending  it;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  his  view,  the  future  state  is  not  to  be  an 
unembodied  one,  but  a  state  in  which  we  shall  have  bodies, 
only  not  corruptible  as  those  that  we  now  have,  and  where 
we  shall  enjoy  the  presence  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  cannot 
have  till  his  second  coming,  when,  as  he  himself  said,  he 
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would  take  his  faithful  disciples  to  himself,  that  where  he  is, 
there  they  may  be  also. 

16.  The  outer  man  here  means  the  body,  and  the  inner 
man  the  mind,  the  affections  of  which  certainly  differ  from 
those  which  are  termed  bodily,  though  both  the  body  and 
the  mind  go  together,  and  are  inseparable  from  each  other. 

18.  Here  we  have  a  striking  view  of  the  great  principle 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  directed  by  a  regard  to  objects 
beyond  the  grave,  and  he  only  deserves  to  be  called  a  Chris- 
tian, whose  views  are  habitually  of  this  kind,  who  sits  loose 
to  this  world,  and  who  frequently  meditates  upon,  and 
governs  his  life  by,  a  view  to  another;  as  becomes  one  who 
considers  himself  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  and  only  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  here  below. 

V.  1.*  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  here  overlooks  any 
intermediate  state  between  this  life  and  the  general  resur- 
rection, considering  every  advantage  that  we  shall  enjoy 
after  death,  as  reserved  for  that  state  in  which  we  shall  have 
what  he  calls,  a  building  of  God — eternal  in  the  heavens, 
that  is,  an  incorruptible  body  instead  of  that  which  is 
corruptible. 

S.f  His  wish  evidently  was  to  be  possessed  of  this  incor- 
ruptible body,  and  nothing  short  of  it.J 

3.  By  naked,  he  means  not  exposed  to  diseases  and  death 
as  we  now  are,  a  state  which  may  be  called  nakedness,  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  we  shall  be  secured  from  these 
evils  hereafter. 

4.  Unclothed,  means  a  state  of  death  which  has  nothing 
desirable  in  it.  His  meaning  in  this  verse  is,  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  present  life  may  give  place  to  a  better  after  the 
resurrection.§ 

6.  That  is,  we  cannot  in  this  life  enjoy  the  presence  of  our 
Saviour,  which  is  reserved  for  us  at  his  second  coming. 

8.  That  is,  to  exchange  this  life,  in  which  we  cannot  have 
the  presence  of  Christ,  for  that  future  one  in  which  we  shall 
have  it. 

9.  Present,  means  present  with  Christ  in  a  future  life,  and 
absent,  means  absent  from  him  in  the  present  life.|| 

*  '•  Si  la  demeure  terrestre  de  n6tre  tente  vient  a  etre  detruite;  nous  aurons  un 
batiment  de  Dieu,  dans  le  Ciel,  une  demeure  elernclle,  et  quj  n' a  pas  ete  faite  par 
les  mains."     Le  Clerc.     See  Doddridge ;  Harwood,  II.  p.  260. 

t  On  vers.  1,  2,  see  Hallett,  I.  pp.  194,  195;   Itnpr.  Vers,  on  ver.  3. 

t  Locke  conjectures  from  vers.  2,  S,  and  passages  in  several  of  his  epistles,  "  that 
"the  apostle  looked  on  the  coming  of  Christ  as  not  far  off." 

§  Set  Locke  on  this,  which  he  owns  °  is  no  very  easy  passage."  ||  See  ibid. 
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10.  This  clearly  shews  that  the  views  of  the  apostle  were 
not  directed  to  any  thing  short  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  future  judgment,  and  that  he  had  no  prospect 
of  any  reward  before  that  time.  This,  therefore,  is  the  key 
by  which  we  must  interpret  all  that  precedes  this  verse. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Having  these  great  prospects,  we  bear  up  with  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness  under  all  our  present  difficulties ;  for 
though  the  body  suffers,  the  mind  is  strengthened  by  these 
exercises,  since  the  afflictions  of  the  present  life,  which 
being  of  short  duration,  are  of  little  consequence,  are  the 
means  of  securing  to  us  a  degree  of  glory  exceeding  all  our 
expectations,  and  of  endless  duration,  while  they  keep  our 
attention  steadily  fixed  not  on  things  which  are  the  objects 
of  our  senses,  and  which  are  but  temporary,  but  on  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  and  are  eternal  ;  for  we  know 
that  when  these  perishable  bodies  of  ours  are  dissolved,  God 
will  give  us  others,  not  such  as  are  now  derived  by  natural 
generation  from  our  parents,  but  what  he  himself  has  pro- 
vided and  fitted  for  eternal  duration  in  a  better  world. 

The  great  object  of  our  earnest  wishes  at  present  is  to 
attain  to  this  future  happy  state,  to  be  clothed  with  that 
immortality  which  we  shall  have  at  the  resurrection  ;  for 
then  we  shall  be  clothed  effectually,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  accidents  to  which  we  are  now  liable,  as  if  we  were 
absolutely  naked ;  for  at  present  we,  as  it  were,  groan  on 
account  of  the  burdens  of  this  life,  occasioned  by  our 
perishable  bodies;  not  that  we  wish  for  a  state  of  death 
and  insensibility,  but  that  we  may  obtain  our  new  and 
immortal  bodies,  that  so  mortality  may  be  succeeded  by 
immortality. 

It  is  God  himself  who  has  given  us  these  great  prospects, 
and  who  has  given  us  the  fullest  assurance  of  them  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have,  therefore,  the  greatest 
confidence  in  our  future  expectations,  and  are  ever  looking 
towards  them,  knowing,  that  while  we  are  in  this  life, 
burdened  with  these  corruptible  bodies,  we  cannot  enjoy 
that  presence  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  reserved  for  the  state 
after  the  resurrection  :  for  the  objects  of  our  pursuit  are 
things  discerned  by  faith,  and  not  by  present  sight;  and  yet 
we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  these  expectations,  and 
rather  wish  that  this  mortal  life  was  closed,  that  we  might 
be  ready  to  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  blessedness,  in  which 
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we  shall  enjoy  the  presence  of  our  Saviour,  who  will  come 
again  and  then  take  us  to  himself. 

Having  these  views,  it  is  our  constant  endeavour  to  ap- 
prove ourselves  to  him  both  with  respect  to  this  life  and  a 
future  one ;  for  our  future  life  will  certainly  depend  upon 
our  behaviour  in  this,  since,  when  Christ  comes  again  to 
take  his  faithful  disciples  to  himself,  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  and  give  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

V.  12.  This  refers  to  the  Jewish  teachers,  who  boasted 
of  external  privileges,  and  made  less  account  of  solid  virtue, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.* 

13.  In  these  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  there  are  many 
concealed  allusions  to  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth,  and 
especially  to  the  apostle's  enemies  there,  and  their  objec- 
tions to  him,  which  make  them  exceedingly  difficult  to  be 
understood  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  is  probable  that 
among  other  things  the  apostle  is  charged  with  a  wild  en- 
thusiasm^ and  affecting  to  be  more  disinterested  than  was 
necessary.  This,  he  here  seems  to  say,  arose  from  his  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  that  of  this  God  was  judge  ;  but 
that  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct  they  themselves  might  per- 
ceive that  he  was  in  his  sober  senses,  and  that  he  had  most 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  their  service. 

14.  %  That  Christ  died  for  all  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among 
Christians,  and  from  this  the  apostle  here  infers  the  need 
that  all  men  had  of  Christianity,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 

16.  That   is,    though   I    and  others   consider  Christ  as 

*  See  Locke. 

t  "  Le  terme  de  P  original  signifle  proprementetre  ravi  en  extase,  lorsque  1'  esprit 
de  Dieusaisissoitles  prophetes,  com  me  Actes  xi.  5.  Le  meme  terme  est  employe 
Marc  iii.  21.  II  faut  done  traduire  Car  soit  que.  nous  soyons  ravis  en  extase,  c  est  pour 
la  yloire  de  Dieu,  comme  Vatable,  Erasme,  Heinsius  et  Grotius,  V  out  remarque." 
Le  Cene.     See  Le  Clerc ;  Locke  ;  Doddridge. 

J  "  St.  Paul,  from  this  verse  to  Ch.  vi.  12,  gives  another  reason  for  his  disinterested 
carriage,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  that  is,  his  love  to  Christ,  who,  by  his  death, 
having  given  him  life,  who  was  dead,  he  concludes  that,  in  gratitude,  he  ought  not 
to  live  to  himself  any  more."  Locke.  Then  were  all  dead.  "  1  think  it  should  be 
rendered,  then  should  all  die.  That  this  is  the  sense  appears  from  the  connexion  in 
the  next  verse."     Lardner,  XI.  p.  *265.     See  his  Paraphrase  of  vers.  14,  15.     Ibid. 

"  For  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  us,  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  connects  and 
binds  us  together  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  benevolence.  Because  we 
thus  judge,  that  if  one  man  died  for  all,  then  all  have  died,  that  is,  to  themselves.  For 
as  he  goes  on,  Christ  '  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live,  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.'  Christians  are 
here  elegantly  represented  as  dying  with  Christ,  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  selfish  and  malignant  passions."  Alexander,  (Com.  on  Rom.  vi.  2,) 
pp.  9-*,  96.     See  Impr.  Vers. 
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standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God,  I  do  not  consider  him 
in  that  light  in  the  present  argument.  Or,  what  the  apostle 
here  says,  may  refer  to  his  being  despised  by  some  on  account 
of  his  not  having  been  the  companion  of  Christ,  like  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  should  I  have  had 
that  advantage,  it  would  have  been  of  no  consequence  to 
me  now.* 

17.  f  Here  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Isaiah  lxv.  17, 
Behold,  I  create  all  things  new ;  referring  to  the  times  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  renovation  of  all  things  by  Christ. :£  It  has 
been  owing  chiefly  to  persons  not  distinguishing  this  figure 
of  speech,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  old,  or  the  proper 
creation,  to  Christ,  as  well  as  the  new.  But  if  we  peruse 
Moses's  account  of  the  creation,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that 
there  was  no  agent  employed  in  that  work  besides  God  him- 
self. The  Psalmist  also,  speaking  concerning  God,  [f*s.  xxxiii. 
9,]  says,  "  he  spake  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded  and  it 
stood  fast."  When  this  work  was  accomplished  with  so 
much  ease,  what  occasion  could  there  be  for  employing  any 
subordinate  agent? 

19.  §  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  here  said,  that  God 
was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  by  Christ.  There  was 
no  occasion  to  reconcile  God  to  the  world.     He  was  always 

*  "  S.Paul  semble  faire  allusion  a  quelqu'un,  qui  abusoit  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  vu 
Jesus-Christ,  pendant  qu'  il  etoit  sur  la  terre."     Le  Clerc.     See  Locke. 

t  **  Gal.  vi.  15  may  give  some  light  to  this  place.  To  make  the  l6th  and  17th 
verses  coherent,  to  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  discourse  here,  they  must  be  understood  in 
reference  to  the  false  apostle,  against  whom  St.  Paul  is  here  justifying  himself,  and 
makes  it  his  main  business  to  shew,  what  that  false  apostle  gloried  in,  was  no  just 
cause  of  boasting."     Locke. 

"  St.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  v.  16,  Henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh;  that  is, 
so  as  to  be  prejudiced  by  a  trifling  admiration  of  men's  persons,  as  weak  and  incon- 
siderate people  are  apt  to  be.  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  have 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  his  person,  yet,  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more;  that  is,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  we  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  recollect  the  external  figure  and  manner  even  of  that  Holy  One  of  God. 
Our  regards  are  fixed  on  his  character  and  doctrines,  on  our  connexions  with  him, 
and  expectations  from  him;  that  we  may  form  ourselves  on  his  example,  obey  his 
injunctions,  approve  our  fidelity  to  him,  and  obtain  salvation  by  him.  He  imme- 
diately adds,  ver.  17,  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  entirely 
new  formed,  under  his  influences,  unto  all  good  works."    Theol.  Rcpos.  II.  p.  263. 

%  See  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Racov.  Cat.  p.  87. 

§  "  Because  he  was  God,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  by  Christ."  Theodoret 
in  Bowyer. 

"  God  was  in  Christ,  accomplishing,  through  the  medium  of  Jesus,  his  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  God  and  Jesus  are  equally  declared  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  be  the  Lords,  the  Judges,  the  Redeemers,  the  Saviours,  of  the  sons 
of  men ;  not  because  they  are  co-eternal  together  and  co-equal,  the  same  high  and 
lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  Eternity  (Isaiah  Ivii.  15,  or  rather,  who  liveth  for  ever), 
but  because  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  the  character  and  the  actions  of  the  principal 
are  transferred,  by  a  most  customary  and  popular  expedient  of  language,  to  the 
subordinate  capacity  of  the  delegated  agent"    Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  36. 
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disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  men,  whenever  they  should 
repent  and  turn  to  him.  All  that  was  wanting,  therefore, 
was  to  bring  men  to  repentance  and  reformation  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  then  God  would  be  reconciled 
to  them  of  course.* 

21.  "|"  That  is,  he  suffered  him  to  die  as  a  sinner,  though  he 
was  innocent, J  that  we  from  being  sinners  may  become 
righteous ;  the  great  object  of  the  gospel,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  being  the 
reformation  of  the  world. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  future  judgments  of  God,  it  is 
the  object  of  my  preaching  to  persuade  men  to  live  so  as  to 
escape  them.  That  this  is  the  object  of  my  preaching,  God 
is  witness,  and  I  trust  my  sincerity  in  this  respect  must  be 
evident  to  yourselves.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  boasting, 
but  to  enable  you  to  vindicate  me  from  the  aspersions  of 
those  who  make  their  boast  of  externals,  and  not  in  things 
that  relate  to  the  heart.  If  I  sometimes  appear  to  be  beside 
myself,  carried  away  as  with  a  frenzy,  with  which  my  ene- 
mies reproach  me,  it  is  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  that 
produces  this  effect;  and  if  I  proceed  with  firmness  and 
steadiness,  as  if  in  my  right  mind,  which  you  must  acknow- 
ledge I  sometimes  do,  it  is  a  regard  to  your  good  and  edifi- 
cation that  is  my  motive. 

It  is  only  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  that  actuates  me,  considering  of  how 
much  importance  Christianity  is  to  all  men  :  for  since  Christ 
died  for  all,  it  is  evident  that  all  men  stood  in  need  of  that 
religion  which  was  confirmed  by  his  death  and  resurrection. 
All  men,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  in  a 
state  of  death,  and  Christ  died  that  they  might  live,  and  not 
to  themselves,  in  the  gratification  of  their  carnal  desires, 
but  to  him  who  died  for  them,  and  rose  again,  obeying  his 
holy  precepts. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  Christianity  equally  respects 
all  men,  I  make  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
as  your  teachers  do  ;  and  though  I,  as  well  as  others,  at  first 

*  St.  Chrysostom  greatly  admires  the  charity  of  these  passages,  (vers.  19,  20,)  and 
enters  into  an  accurate  examination  of  their  various  and  vigorous  beauties."  Black- 
wall  (S.C.),  I.  p.  244. 

t  "  The  righteousness  of  God;  that  is,  divinely  righteous."     Doddridge. 

%  See  1  Kings  i.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  3;  Le  Clerc.  "  Le  peche  se  prend  pour  la  vic- 
titne  du  peche."  Le  Cene,  p.  115.  See  ibid.  pp.  445,  582,  691,  766;  Pilkington, 
p.  164;  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  pp.  127,  128;  Impr.  Vers. 
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considered  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  only,  and  of 
their  proselytes,  I  now  no  longer  consider  him  in  that  partial 
light.  All  men,  therefore,  being  equally  considered  as  dead 
before  they  embrace  the  gospel,  and  alive  afterwards,  the 
proper  proof  of  any  person  being  a  true  Christian,  is  his  being 
a  new  man,  evidenced  by  a  change  of  his  disposition  and 
conduct.  In  Christianity  is  verified  the  saying  of  the  pro- 
phet, Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ;  all  old  things  are,  as  it 
were,  passed  away.  And  this  new  creation,  as  well  as  the 
old,  is  of  God,  who  has  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  has  appointed  me  his  minister  in  reconciling 
others  :  for,  by  means  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  God  is  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to  them  those  tres- 
passes which  the  gospel  obliges  them  to  renounce ;  and  he 
has  commissioned  me  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  reconci- 
liation. 

I  consider  myself,  therefore,  as  an  ambassador  from  Christ; 
God  himself  may  be  said  to  intreat  you  by  me,  and  I  intreat 
you  as  in  the  place  of  Christ,  persuading  you  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  to  make  him  your  friend  by  repentance 
and  good  works :  for  the  reason  why  God  treated  Christ, 
who  was  an  innocent  person,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner, 
suffering  him  to  be  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  was,  that 
we  might  by  his  gospel  become  righteous. 

VI.  The  apostle  continues  to  speak  of  himself  as  acting 
in  the  cause  of  God,  and  represents  his  painful  and  disin- 
terested services  in  promoting  the  gospel ;  indirectly  reprov- 
ing the  Corinthians  for  their  want  of  affection  to  him,  who 
had  shewn  so  great  a  zeal  for  their  interest.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  hint  at  the  impropriety  of  near  connexions  with 
unbelievers. 

1.  [With  him.']  That  is,  with  God,*  whose  ambassador 
he  was. 

9.  This  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xlix.  8,  in  which  God 
is  speaking  of  the  favour  which  he  reserved  for  the  Israelites 
in  the  latter  days.  This  the  apostle  applies  to  the  times  of 
the  gospel,  when  God  was  making  the  most  gracious  offers 
to  mankind,  which  they  ought  joyfully  to  accept  and  im- 
prove. 

4.  Here  the  apostle  speaks  again  of  his  own  conduct,  in 
the  faithful  and  prudent  discharge  of  his  duty,f  notwith- 

*  See  1  Cor.  Hi.  9,  supra,  p.  65.  "  Receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  the  same  with 
believing  in  vain,  1  Cor.  xv.  2."     Locke. 
t  See  Whitby  in  Doddridge. 
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standing  he  had  not  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  the  dis- 
ciples at  Corinth. 

6.  By  the  holy  spirit,*  means  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  spirit,  which  Paul,  as  an  apostle,  had  a  power  of  con- 
ferring. This,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  have  satisfied  his 
enemies  at  Corinth,  that  he  was  truly  the  apostle  of  Christ, 
and  have  saved  him  from  their  calumnies  and  ill-offices. 

7 — io.  This  was  a  noble  appeal  to  the  apostle's  conduct, 
and  especially  his  daily  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth,  for 
his  sincerity  and  disinterested  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  his  Christian  converts;  and  should  serve  to 
encourage  others,  in  all  ages,  who  suffer  from  calumny, 
while  they  are  strenuously  labouring  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth.  If  the  zeal  of  this  apostle,  his  unwearied  labours, 
his  patient  suffering  and  prudent  conduct,  could  not  save 
him  from  continual  opposition,  and  even  from  those  who 
professed  the  same  gospel  with  himself,  why  should  we  won- 
der at  the  like  happening  at  this  day,  when  Christians  are 
much  more  divided  among  themselves,  and  when  there  are 
consequently  many  more  occasions  of  offence.  It  ought  to 
satisfy  every  man,  as  it  did  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  can 
acquit  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  and  to  God  who 
knows  the  heart.  Whatever  we  suffer  from  friends  or  ene- 
mies, while  we  act  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be  abundantly 
recompensed  at  a  future  day. 

11.  Meaning,  probably,  that  he  then  spake  with  great  free- 
dom to  them,  from  the  earnest  affection  he  had  for  thern, 
or,  that  he  was  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
their  praise. 

12.  j"  That  is,  you  have  much  room  in  my  heart  and  affec- 
tions, but  you  do  not  make  a  proper  return  for  it. 

13.  As  a  proper  return  for  my  affection,  give  me,  as  your 
father,  the  same  room  in  your  affections,  that  you,  as  my 
children,  have  in  mine. 

14.  This  was  probably  meant  to  shew  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  marrying  unbelievers,  whose  worship  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  and  might  be  a  snare  to  them. 

16.  This  is  a  noble  image,  by  which  every  Christian  is 
taught  to  consider  himself  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  should 
therefore  keep  himself  holy  and  undented. f 

*  "  'Par  un  esprit  saint/  II  semble  qu' il  vaut  mieux  traduire  ainsi,  que  'par 
le  S.  Esprit;'  parce  que  S.  Paul  fait  mention  ensuite  (ver.  7)  de  la  puissance  de  Dieu, 
qui  est  la  meme  chose."  Le  Clerc.  See  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Racov.  Cat.  p.  295 ;  Com. 
and  Ess.  I.  p.  130. 

t  "  But  we  are  straitened  in  your  bowels."     Bowyer. 

%  See  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  supra,  p.  66;  Doddridge;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  15. 
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18.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  so  many  words 
in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  quote  it;  but  it  expresses  the  sense  and  general 
tenor  of  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  in  which 
God  considers  the  Jews  as  his  people  and  children,  and  pro- 
mises them  the  affection  and  the  blessings  of  an  indulgent 
parent,   if  they  behave  as  becomes  their  relation  to  him.* 

VII.  1.  This  verse  should  have  been  connected  with  the 
last  of  the  preceding  chapter.f  It  expresses  the  great  end 
and  design  of  the  gospel  to  reform  the  world,  by  improving 
the  morals  of  raen.J  If  this  end  be  not  attained,  the  gospel 
and  the  preaching  of  it  are  both  in  vain.  Nay,  if  our  lives 
be  not  such  as  becomes  the  gospel,  it  had  been  infinitely 
better  for  us  not  to  have  been  born,  or  to  have  lived  heathen 
idolaters,  as  our  ancestors  were,  as  we  should  not  then  have 
incurred  the  aggravated  guilt  of  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  our  deeds  were  evil. 

This  following  part  of  the  epistle  relates  wholly  to  the 
particular  situation  of  things  at  Corinth,  whither  the  apostle 
was  then  directing  his  journey,  hoping  for  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  Christians  there,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
interested conduct  towards  them,  notwithstanding  the  pain 
he  had  given  them  by  his  former  epistle;  a  pain,  however, 
which  had  produced  the  happiest  effects,  his  severe  reproofs 
having  reclaimed  those  on  whom  he  had  animadverted,  espe- 
cially the  person  who  had  married  his  father's  wife. 

2.  In  this  commendation  of  himself,  the  apostle  probably 
alludes  to  the  conduct  of  the  false  teachers,  by  whom  the 
affections  of  his  converts  had  been  drawn  from  himself. 
They  had  made  a  gain  of  them  ;  he  had  not ;  and  they  had 
corrupted  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
had  been  far  from  doing. 

3.  That  is,  I  do  not  say  this  to  charge  you  with  ingratitude 
towards  me,  for,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  so  well  of  you, 
and  of  your  affection  for  me,  that  I  could  wish  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life  among  you. 

4.  The  apostle's  success  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  Corinth, 
after  spending  a  considerable  time  to  very  little  purpose  at 

*  See  Levit.  xxvi.  11,  12;  Isaiah  lii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  •'  Ainsi  1* on  voit  que 
S.  Paul  joint  trois  passages  ensemble,  et  ne  s'  attache  pas  scrupuleusement  aux  pa- 
roles ;  ce  qu'  on  peut  assez  souvcnt  remarquer,  dans  ses  edits."  Le  Clerc.  See  Dod- 
dridge. 

f  Theodoret  in  Bowyer. 

X  "  S.  Paul  regarde  aux  paroles  d'Esaie,  ne  touches  point  ce  que  est  impnr;  qui 
dependent  aux  Juifs  d' avoir  trop  de  commerce  avec  les  idol&trcs,  et  que  S.  Paul  ap- 
plique aux  Chretiens."    Le  Cleic. 
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Athens,  gave  him  great  joy;  and  it  appears  that,  next  to 
Antioch  and  Ephesus,  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth  was 
the  largest  of  any,  out  of  Judea.  The  anxiety  which  the 
apostle  had  on  his  mind  about  the  state  of  this  church,  we 
clearly  see  in  every  part  of  both  these  epistles.  They  dis- 
cover the  most  genuine  strong  feelings,  such  as  no  forger  or 
inventor  of  letters  could  have  assumed.  Every  paragraph 
speaks  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  them  is  one  of  the  strongest  internal  marks  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  :  for,  as  I  have  often  observed, 
if  the  principal  facts  of  the  gospel  history  were  not  true, 
the  existence  of  these  epistles,  written  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  accounted  for. 

6.  His  former  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  been  carried 
by  Titus,  who  also  brought  the  apostle  an  account  of  the 
reception  it  had  met  with. 

8.  We  see  by  this  circumstance  that  the  apostle  wrote 
from  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  and  from  no  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  was  indeed  altogether 
unnecessary  :  for  he  could  never  have  repented,  or  have  been 
inclined  to  repent,  of  what  he  had  written  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  But  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to 
suspect,  that,  writing  from  his  own  quick  feelings,  he  might 
have  expressed  himself  too  strongly,  so  as  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  his  writing. 

10.  That  is,  mere  grief  and  distress  of  mind  j*  is  a  hurtful 
thing,  preying  upon  the  constitution,  and  at  length  bringing 
on  the  premature  dissolution  of  it.  We  should,  therefore, 
be  careful  to  govern  our  passions,  and  never  give  way  to 
grief,  which  has  naturally  so  unfavourable  an  effect,  but 
where  there  is  great  cause  for  it. 

11.  These  are  marks  of  repentance  in  different  persons, 
according  to  their  different  situations  and  states  of  mind.  J 

12.  §  As  particular  mention  is  made  of  some  person  who 
had  suffered  wrong,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  father 
of  him  who  had  married  his  step-mother  was  living,  and  had 
therefore  great  reason  to  complain  of  injury. 

14.  This  circumstance  is  one  of  many  that  speak  the 

*  Doddridge,  for  though  I  did  repent,  translates  however  anxious  1  might  before 
have  been.  Having  assumed  that  "  what  St.  Paul  did  in  writing  the  former  epistle 
was — done  under  the  direction  of  the  Divine  Spirit,"  he  justly  concludes,  from  such 
premises,  that  "  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  really  repented  of  it." 

t  Le  chagrin  du  monde  qui  ne  regarde  que  la  vie  presente,  et  qui  neproduit  aucun 
changement  en  mieux."     Le  Clerc. 

X  SeeiAid;  Locke;  Gataker  in  Doddridge. 

§  "  I  did  it  not  only  for  his  sake  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  sake  only 
that  suffered  wrong;  but  chiefly  that  our  care  for  you  might  appear."  Pilhingtm. 
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natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  apostle  had  boasted 
toTitus  of  the  good  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  find,  on  his  return,  that  upon  the  whole 
he  had  not  been  disappointed  by  his  own  visit  to  them. 

VIII.  The  Jewish  Christians  were,  in  general,  persons 
in  low  circumstances,  though  there  were  among  them  some 
of  rank  and  fortune.  These  had  been  very  liberal  in  their 
contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poorer  brethren  ; 
but  the  multitude  being  great,  and  the  country  in  general 
much  distressed  by  famine  and  other  causes,  the  assistance 
of  their  Gentile  brethren  was  much  wanted,  and  this  was 
cheerfully  given. 

This  general  poverty  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  from  whom 
the  gospel  was  propagated,  is  a  circumstance  highly  favour- 
able to  Christianity,  as  it  clearly  shews,  that  they,  with 
whom  the  gospel  originated,  had  neither  power  nor  wealth 
to  procure  it  any  credit,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  its 
own  proper  evidence  in  its  favour;  and  this  proved  to  be 
sufficient  to  insure  its  success.  What  could  induce  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy  in  all  the  considerable  cities  of 
Greece  to  become  Christians,  when  the  head  of  the  religion 
was  regarded  as  a  crucified  malefactor,  and  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  Judea  were  in  poor  and  distressed  circumstances  ? 
Had  the  first  Christians  been  the  great  and  the  wealthy  of 
the  country,  what  a  handle  would  that  have  furnished  the 
unbelievers  of  this  age,  for  surmise  and  suspicion,  even  with- 
out any  proper  evidence  of  fraud,  because  the  rich  and  the 
great  are  always  known  to  have  the  means  of  imposing  upon 
the  vulgar;  but  the  poor  and  ignorant  vulgar  have  it  not 
equally  in  their  power  to  deceive  the  learned  and  the  rich. 

I  would  observe  farther,  that  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
poor  Jewish  Christians  by  the  wealthy  Greek  converts,  must 
have  operated  very  favourably  towards  removing  the  preju- 
dices which  they  generally  entertained  against  the  Gentile 
converts,  who  did  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  Moses. 

In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle,  with  great  address, 
recommends  to  the  Corinthians  a  collection  which  he  was 
making  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  disciples  at  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  word  which  is  rendered  grace,  frequently  signifies 
a  favour  or  benefaction  ;  and  the  term  God  is  frequently  used 
to  express  magnitude.  Thus  mountains  of  God  signifies 
large  mountains,  and  a  river  of  God  a  great  river.  So  here, 
probably,  a  benefaction  of  God  may  mean  a  great  and  gene- 
rous benefaction,  which  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia 
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had  made  to  their  brethren  in  Judea.*  t  But  as  the  apostle, 
and  all  pious  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  ascribe  every  thing 
that  is  good  to  God,  who  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  good, 
he  might  at  the  same  time  mean  to  say,  that  God  had  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  to  act  in  this 
generous  manner:!  for  such  is  the  usual  language  of  the 
sacred  writers,  when  they  do  not  mean  direct  inspiration, 
but  only  to  intimate  good  thoughts  arising  from  good  dispo- 
sitions of  mind. 

2.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  genuine  reading  was,  the 
abundance  of  their  wants,  and  not  of  their  joy.  The  altera- 
tion in  the  original  is  slight,  and  the  sense  much  better.  J 

The  generosity  of  these  Macedonian  Christians  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  their  circumstances  were  distressing, 
on  account  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  their  idolatrous 
neighbours,  and  the  Jews,  who  were  the  earliest,  and,  at 
that  time,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity. § 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  distress,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
hoj>e  of  the  gospel,  and  though  they  were  not  very  rich, 
that  is,  compared  with  the  Corinthians,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  opulence,  they  made  a  very  generous  contribution. 

5.  [Not  as  we  hoped.~\  That  is,  much  beyond  our  expec- 
tion.|| 

They  considered  themselves  and  all  their  property  as  God's, 
and  requested  that  we  should  be  the  dispensers  of  what  they 
considered  themselves  as  holding  in  trust  for  the  public  use, 
which  is  the  true  light  in  which  all  superfluous  wealth  ought 
to  be  regarded.  We  are  all  stewards,  and  every  man  is 
accountable  to  that  God,  who  gives  power  and  opportu- 
nity to  get  wealth,  who  maketh  rich  and  who  maketh  poor, 
for  the  uses  to  which  we  apply  all  that  we  can  properly 
spare. 

6.  The  Christians  in  Macedonia  having  contributed  so 

*  "  La  grace  de  Diexi.  C  est  un  Hebraisme  manifeste,  pour  designer  une  grande 
liberalite,  l'Ecriture  ayant  accoutume  de  joindre  le  mot  de  Dieu  aux  choses  dont 
elle  veut  designer  1' excellence,  comme  Ps.  lxxx.  10,  and  xxxv.  6;  2  Cor.  xi.  2." 
he  Cene,  p.  677.  after  Knatchbull;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  Ill,  112.     See  Wakefield. 

t  SeeLeClerc;  Locke;  Halletl,  I.  pp.  26,  27;  Doddridge. 

%   Wakefield.    (P.) 

§  "  How  ill-disposed  and  rough  to  the  Christians  the  Macedonians  were,  may 
be  seen,  Acts  xvi.  and  xvii."     Locke. 

||  See  Bengelius  in  Bowi/er.  Wakefield  very  pertinently  remarks  that  Paul  does  not 
intend  "  to  make  himself  equal  to  his  Saviour,  when  he  says,  that  the  Macedonians 
gave  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  to  him.-  or  Ignatius,  (Ep.  ad  Trail.  12)  to  advance 
the  apostles  to  an  equality  with  God  and  Christ,  when  he  exhorts  the  brethren  to 
refresh  the  bishop,  to  the  honour  of  the  Father,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles." 
Enquiry,  p.  173. 
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liberally,  I  was  the  more  desirous  that  Titus  should  promote 
a  similar  contribution  among  you. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  the  Corinthians  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. Their  abounding  in  diligence,  means  their  zeal  in 
correcting  the  abuses  that  he  had  complained  of  among 
them. 

8.  The  great  address  of  the  apostle,  which  we  discover  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  recommends  this  charitable  contri- 
bution,* shews  that  he  was  far  from  being  a  mad  enthusiast ; 
and  his  conduct  through  life,  that  he  was  equally  far  from 
being  an  interested  or  ambitious  man.  No  man  of  his  age 
made  a  greater  sacrifice  with  respect  to  preferment,  and  every 
emolument  in  this  world,  than  this  apostle  had  done.  In 
this  he  went  beyond  any  of  the  apostles.  But  they  forsook 
their  all,  to  follow  Christ,  though  their  prospects  were  not 
so  promising  as  those  of  Paul. 

9.  The  apostle  recommends  generosity  to  others  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  whose  grace  j"  or  kindness  he  here  speaks 
of:  for  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  rich,  as 
he  had  the  command  of  riches,  and  of  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  which  appeared  in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, 
his  multiplying  provisions  on  two  different  occasions,  and 
his  paying  the  tribute  with  money  found  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fish,  yet  he  chose  a  low  and  indigent  station  of  life,  and 
never  availed  himself  of  his  miraculous  power  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  or  to  relieve  himself  in  any  difficulty  whatever, 
but  devoted  himself  and  all  his  time  to  the  good  of  others. 

There  is  no  ground  to  infer,  from  this  passage,  that  the 
apostle  considered  Christ  as  having  been  rich  any  where  but 
on  earth. ^     He  says  nothing  like  this;  and  therefore,  to 

*  See  this  manner  described  by  Locke. 

t  "  Rather  the  munificence,  the  signification  wherein  St.  Paul  uses  %«/»<>  over  and 
over  again  in  this  Chapter,  and  is  translated  gift,  ver.  4."     Locke. 

t  On  "  the  riches  of  Christ,"  see  Lardner  (Serin.),  X.  p.  395 ;  Dr.T.  Rees's  Ra- 
cov.  Cat.  p.  126,  Note;  Theol.  Rrpos.  II.  pp.  227—229;  III.  pp.  139,  140,  437— 
439;  Impr.  Vers.     Wakefield  gives  "  the  following  general  sense  of  the  verse: 

"  Consider,  brethren,  and  learn  to  imitate,  the  profound  humility,  the  unspeak- 
able kindness,  the  meritorious  self-denial,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  were 
rich  in  the  affection  of  his  Father,  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  God  was  well  pleased; 
rich  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  speaking  as  never  man  spake;  rich  in  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, committing  no  sin,  and  having  no  deceit  in  his  mouth;  rich  in  heavenly  gifts 
and  communications,  for  to  him  the  Spirit  was  given  without  measure:  yet  did  he  not 
study  to  please  himself  (Rom.  xv.  3);  but  voluntarily  relinquished,  for  the  salvation 
of  wretched  and  sinful  men,  every  advantage  and  every  comfort,  to  which  these 
powers  and  endowments  might  have  reasonably  entitled  him.  He  preferred  the 
name  and  the  offices  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  honours  and  conveniences  of  royalty 
(John  vi.  15):  this  favourite  of  the  Almighty  submitted  to  be  the  scorn  of  men,  and 
the  outcast  of  the  people ;   who  concluded  that  God  had  tmiUen,  punished  and  brought 
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infer  from  this  passage  that  Christ  had  any  being  before  he 
was  born,  and  that  he  left  a  glorious  pre-existing  state  to 
come  and  serve  mankind  here,  is  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

10.*  He  thought  it  became  the  Corinthians  not  to  be  be- 
hind other  churches,  especially  those  who  were  less  opulent, 
and  to  whom  this  contribution  had  been  proposed  more 
lately.  The  Corinthians,  it  seems,  had  intended  this  a  year 
before. 

12.  The  real  value  of  a  benefaction  with  respect  to  the 
giver,  is  finely  illustrated  by  our  Saviour,  who  said,  [Mark 
xii.  44,3  that  the  poor  widow,  in  giving  her  mite,  had  given 
more  than  those  who  had  contributed  large  sums,  because 
she  had  given  her  all.  It  is  the  intention  and  good  dispo- 
sition that  God  respects,  but  every  man's  disposition  and 
good-will  in  any  cause,  is  shewn  by  the  proportion  their 
contributions  bear  to  their  circumstances. 

14.  There  was  not,  indeed,  any  great  prospect,  at  that 
time,  of  the  Jewish  Christians  being  able  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Gentile  churches  in  a  pecuniary  way.  But,  in 
general,  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  riches,  and  they  who 
now  abound  should  always  consider  that  they  may  come  to 
want,  and  should,  therefore,  act  while  they  are  rich,  as  they 
wish  to  have  done,  and  that  others  would  do  to  them  when 
they  became  poor. 

15.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  gathering  of  manna  in  the 
"Wilderness,  E.vod.  xvi.  18,  where  we  read,  that,  though  some 
gathered  more,  and  others  less,  all  shared  alike. 

18.  This  person  is  by  many  thought  to  be  Luke ',  the  usual 
companion  of  Paul. "f 

19.  This  grace  means  this  charity  or  benefaction. 

20.  Paul,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  embezzlement,  did 
not  choose  to  take  the  charge  of  this  benefaction  himself, 

him  low,  for  his  sins  (Isaiah  liii.  4) :  he  endured  hunger,  without  exerting  those 
powers,  which  could  create  food  for  multitudes  in  a  wilderness;  not  gratifying  his 
own  wants,  but  waiting  the  good  pleasure  of  his  Father  (Matt.  iv.  11):  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  was  led,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  when  he 
could  have  called  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  his  assistance:  he  acquiesced  in  the  un- 
merited torments  of  a  cross,  unmoved  by  the  cruel  mockings  of  the  populace,  pray- 
ing and  dying  for  his  murderers. 

"  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none;  but  such  as  he  had,  he  gave  unto  us:  contentedly 
enduring  this  great  conflict  of  affliction  for  our  sakes ;  that  we  might  be  exalted  by 
his  humiliation  ;  that  we  might  be  full,  though  he  suffered  want;  that  we  might  be 
free  by  his  captivity;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  Cod,  though  he 
were  made  sin ;  that  we  might  rise  to  happiness  and  immortality  by  his  sufferings 
and  death:  in  one  word,  that  we  might  be  abundantly  enriched,  in  present  consola- 
tions and  future  prospects,  by  his  poverty."     Enquiry,  pp.  181 — 183. 

*  "  Not  only  to  be  willing,  but  to  do,"  according  to  Syr.  &nd  Arab.  See  Le  Clerc  ; 
Theol.  Repos.  IV.  pp,  240,  241. 

t  See  Lardner,  IV.  p.  451;  V.  pp.  32,  144,  145;  VI.  pp.  32—34;  Doddridge. 
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but  had  associates  who  joined  him  in  the  discharge  of  this 
trust. 

23.  Or  rather,  instead  of  Titus,  this  other  companion  sup- 
plying his  place.* 

This  was  probably  Apollos,  who  appears  to  have  been  Very 
popular  at  Corinth,  and,  therefore,  the  more  fit  to  be  sent  on 
this  business. 

[The  glory  of  Christ.~\  That  is,  has  the  glory,  or  interest, 
of  Christ  and  Christianity  at  heart. 

IX.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle  continues  to 
recommend  the  charitable  contribution  which  he  was  making 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea,  and  he  does 
it  with  wonderful  address,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the 
greatest  propriety  ;  for  the  occasion  of  this  charity  was  very 
just  and  urgent,  and,  therefore,  would  justify  this  address 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  not  so  fully  persuaded  of 
this  as  he  himself  was.  And  I  would  again  observe,  that 
this  refined  address  in  the  apostle,  shews  that  he  was  a  man 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  no  mad  or  wild 
enthusiast;  that  he  was,  therefore,  as  good  a  judge  of  the 
evidence  of  Christianity  as  any  other  man,  and  that  he  would 
no  more  have  sacrificed  his  flattering  prospects  in  life,  than 
any  other  young  Jew  of  distinction,  and  who  had  the  same 
prospect  of  wealth  and  preferment  in  his  country  that  he  had, 
without  sufficient  reason. 

1.  By  saints  the  apostle  simply  meant  Christians,  and  did 
not  use  the  term  in  that  peculiar  sense  which  it  has  acquired 
since,  in  which  there  is  much  of  superstition,  on  which  ac- 
count it  were  well  if  the  word  could  be  changed  for  some 
other,  which  might  more  clearly  express  the  apostle's  idea. 
He  certainly  considered  all  Christians  as  men  who  professed 
to  devote  themselves  to  God  and  his  service,  and  this  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  holy  and  sanctified.^  Some 
persons,  no  doubt,  did  this  more  earnestly  and  effectually 
than  others  ;  but,  speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  people  for 
whom  this  charitable  contribution  was  intended,  he  could 
not  consider  them  all  as  saints,  in  the  popish  sense  of  the 
word,  and  least  of  all  as  men  abstracted  ftom  the  world, 
wholly  devoted  to  contemplation  and  prayer,  and  living  on 
the  labour  of  others.  There  is  no  charity  in  giving  to  such 
persons.  As  this  apostle  himself  somewhere  else  [2  T/iess. 
iii.  10]  says,  he  that  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.  The 
proper  objects  of  charity  are  those  who  are  willing  to  exert 

•Wakefield.    (P.)     See  Bowyer.  f  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  7,  Note  f. 
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themselves,  but  labour  under  some  impediment,  as  sickness, 
&c. ;  those  who  have  laboured,  but  whose  labour  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  competence  in  their  old 
age;  but  more  especially  still,  those  young  persons,  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  introduce  them  into  a  life  of  labour 
and  activity  with  proper  advantage  ;  those  you  assist,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  to  labour  and  to  be  useful  in  life,  and  not  to 
be  idle  in  it. 

2 — 4.  We  see  the  apostle's  refined  address  more  particu- 
larly in  these  verses.  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  they 
should  exert  themselves  the  more,  because  he  had  boasted 
to  the  Macedonians  of  what  they  would  do,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  have  them  contribute  generously,  that  he  might 
not  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  boasting;  finely 
insinuating  that  the  shame  would  likewise  fall  upon  them- 
selves, concerning  whom  he  had  made  such  boasts. 

I  would  likewise  observe,  from  this  passage,  that  the 
apostle  certainly  could  not  intend  that  the  churches  in 
Macedonia  should  know  what  he  was  now  writing,  for  that 
would  have  defeated  his  fine  address.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  wrote  from  his  present  feelings  only,  for 
the  use  of  those  particular  churches  to  which  his  epistles 
are  addressed,  and  for  no  other,  without  any  thought  that 
they  would  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  in  future  time.  But  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  farther  views  than  Paul  himself  had. 
These  epistles  furnish  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
of  the  most  excellent  use  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the 
doctrines  of  it.  But  all  this  will  be  much  more  sensibly 
felt,  if  we  consider  the  apostle  as  writing  from  his  own  na- 
tural feelings  only,  and  not  from  any  particular  inspiration, 
which  was  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  case. 

5.  \Ye  had  notice  before. ,]  That  is,  which  had  been  spoken 
of  before.* 

Not  as  of  covetousness ;  that  is,  not  a  thing  "  wrung  from 
you  by  mere  dint  of  importunity ."f 

8.  You  that  make  a  right  use  of  the  wealth  with  which 
God  has  blessed  you,  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  that 
he  will  add  to  it,  so  that  it  will  always  be  in  your  power  to 
make  the  like  contributions.  % 

12.  There  is  a  double  use  in  charity.  It  both  relieves 
want,  and  occasions  great  joy  in  good  men  in  seeing  the 
benevolence  of  others,  leading  them  to  praise  God  for  it. 

*  Doddridge.  t  Ibid.  %  See  ibid. ;  Bowyer. 
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13 — 15.  There  is  a  peculiar  intricacy  in  these  last  verses.* 
I  would  paraphrase  them  in  the  following  manner: 

Besides  relieving  the  distresses  of  your  fellow-christians 
who  are  in  want,  you  give  great  joy  to  those  who  are  not 
in  want;  who,  seeing  your  liberality,  glorify  God,  that  his 
gospel  produces  such  valuable  fruits  This  makes  them 
earnest  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  future  happiness  of  such 
worthy  brethren,  who  have,  on  that  account,  so  large  a  share 
in  their  affections,  as  being  so  fully  entitled  to  it.  Among 
others,  I  bless  and  praise  God  for  his  gospel,  which  answers 
such  an  excellent  purpose,  and  which  forms  such  characters. 

X.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  checks  the  inso- 
lence of  his  enemies  at  Corinth,  who  despised  him  on  account 
of  his  mean  appearance,  and  boasted  of  themselves  as  supe- 
rior to  him  ;  whereas,  as  he  observes,  they  had  only  preached 
in  those  churches  which  had  been  planted  by  himself  and 
others,  and  had  planted  none  of  their  own. 

1.  It  is  said  by  some  pretty  ancient  writers,  that  Paul  was 
of  a  low  stature,  crooked  and  bald.f  That  he  did  not  make 
so  respectable  an  appearance  as  Barnabas,  is  pretty  evident, 
from  the  people  of  Lystra,  \_Acis  xiv.  12,]  supposing  Bar- 
nabas to  be  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  Paul  to  be 
only  Mercury,  his  messenger.  These  new  teachers  at  Co- 
rinth thought  the  style  of  Paul's  epistles  too  high  for  his 
personal  appearance  and  manner. 

2.  As  Paul  had  struck  Elymas  blind,  for  opposing  the 
gospel,  prompted,  no  doubt,  at  the  instant,  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  he  might  think  it  probable  that  some  such  miracle 
would  be  wrought  by  him,  in  order  to  check  the  arrogance 
of  these  new  teachers  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  at  Corinth.     Their  accusing  him  as  walking  after  the 

Jlesh,  probably  means  their  ascribing  to  him  artifice  and  de- 
sign,  or  some  sinister  view  in  his  conduct.  And  I  would 
observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that  no  man's  conduct  was 
ever  so  truly  irreproachable  and  disinterested,  but  bad  and 
unworthy  motives  have  been  imputed  to  him.  Our  Saviour 
himself  did  not  escape  calumnies  of  this  kind.  Men  of  the 
world  will  judge  of  others  by  themselves,  and  cannot  sup- 
pose that  others  will  act  a  part  of  which  they  are  incapable. 
We  at  this  day,  therefore,  if  we  be  conscious  that  truth  and 
the  good  of  mankind  are  our  objects,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cerned or  surprised  at  calumnies  of  a  similar  nature,  as  if 
some  new  or  unheard-of  thing  had  happened  to  us.     We 

*  See  Doddridge;  Theol.  Repot.  II.  p.  249. 

f  See  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  80;  Doddridge  on  ver.  10. 
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ought  rather  to  rejoice,  that  we  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  and  reproach  in  a  good  cause.  Many  before  us  have 
been  accounted  deceivers,  who  nevertheless  were  true. 

3.  That  is,  though  liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  and  living  in  the  world  by  conduct  not  directed  by 
worldly  views.*  The  Christian  life  is  frequently  compared 
to  a  warfare.  The  phrase  according  to  the  Jiesh  generally 
means  unworthy  or  base  principles. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  for  which  the  apostle 
was  despised,  his  preaching  had  been  able  to  produce  the 
greatest  effects  ;  demolishing  the  fortifications,  as  it  were,  of 
idolatry,  and  subduing  the  minds  of  men  by  the  force  of 
conviction,  making  them  converts  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

6.  Now  that  the  church  at  Corinth  was  recovered  to  a 
sound  state,  it  might  be  proper  to  punish  those  who  had 
opposed  the  apostle,  by  some  exemplary  judgment. f  Had 
this  been  done  before,  too  many  persons  might  have  taken 
offence  at  it,  and,  therefore,  the  good  effect  of  this  civility 
might  have  been  prevented. 

7.  \After  the  outward  appearance. ~\  Mr.  Wakefield  renders 
this,  consider  what  is  before  you. 

8.  He  had  before  alluded  to  his  authority,  as  an  apostle, 
and  to  that  power  with  which,  as  such,  he  had  been  entrusted 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  for  punishment  only  when 
necessary;  yet  he  had  fallen  short  of  what  he  might  have 
said  on  that  subject. 

10.  That  is,  he  assumed  an  authority  when  he  wrote,  but 
appeared  timid  when  present.  They  could  not  say  that  his 
letters  wanted  eloquence,  though  he  was  an  inelegant  and 
embarrassed  speaker.  But  with  respect  to  composition,  there 
is  far  from  being  any  excellence  in  the  apostle's  writings. \ 
He  writes,  indeed,  with  energy,  from  the  fulness  of  his 
heart ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  perspicuity,  the  chief 
requisite  of  composition,  in  his  epistles.  However,  prompted 
by  his  strong  feelings,  he  often  expresses  himself  so  as  to 
animate  and  affect  his  readers  ;  and  in  some  passages  he 
seems  to  imitate  the  splendid  and  figurative  style  in  which 
the  Greeks  prided  themselves  so  much  ;  as  when  he  speaks 
of  his  persecutions,  when  he  writes  in  praise  of  charity  and 
faith,  and  on  some  other  occasions. 

*  "  For,  walking  in  the  flesh,  not  according  to  the  flesh,  we  carry  on  our  war- 
fare."    Bowyer. 

t  See  Locke. 

%  "  S.  Paul  n'  avoit  rien  de  1'  eloquence  Greque,  comme  il  1'  avoue  encore,  Ch.  xi.  6. 
II  y  avoit  des  Juifs  eloquens  en  Grec,  comme  Philon  d' Alexandrie."  Le  Clerc.  See 
Le  Cene,  pp.  472,  473;  Essay,  1727,  p.  133;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  234,  Note. 
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12.  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  ironically,  as  if  he 
did  not  presume  to  compare  himself  and  his  services  to  those 
of  the  eloquent  teachers  at  Corinth;  but  he  hints  that  they 
did  not  judge  of  themselves  by  a  proper  standard,  comparing 
themselves  with  others  who  had  done  very  little.* 

14.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Isthmian  games,  which  Were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  each  of  the  racers  had  a  par- 
ticular course  marked  out  for  him,  to  which  he  was  to  con- 
fine himself,  that  he  might  not  interfere  with  arty  other. 

Here  the  apostle  seems  to  insinuate  that  all  that  had  been 
done  by  these  neW  teachers,  allowing  the  merit  of  it,  was 
in  churches  which  he  had  planted;  whereas  he,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  had  employed  himself  in  his  own  proper 
province  only,  and  not  that  of  another;  and  that  he  had 
regularly  proceeded  in  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  from 
Antioch  to  Corinth. 

1.5.  That  is,  that  you  will  acknowledge  that  t  have  faith- 
fully discharged  my  duty,  and  kept  within  my  proper  pro- 
vince. ■]• 

17.  %  Let  those  who  have  done  the  most  to  promote  the 
gospel,  remember,  that  in  this  they  act  as  the  servants  of 
Christ;  or  the  meaning  may  be,  let  them  consider  that  they 
only  do  what  God  has  employed  them  in,  and  appointed 
them  to  do  ;  for  the  term  Lord  is  used  indifferently  of  God 
and  of  Christ. 

XI.  The  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  part  of  the  epistle 
is  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  new  teachers  who  opposed  him 
at  Corinth,  by  an  exhibition  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
unwearied  labours,  and  patient  sufferings,  in  the  Cause  of 
Christianity.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  apostle's  anxiety 
about  supporting  his  character  and  reputation  at  Corinth, 
as  it  was  not  merely  a  personal  concern,  for  which,  however, 
every  reasonable  man  will  hold  him  justified  ;  but  the  credit 
of  the^gospel  Which  he  preached,  especially  as  opposed  to 
these  new  teachers*  depended  uport  it. 

We  have  here  also  the  example  of  the  apostle,  to  justify 
great  zeal  in  defence  of  what  we  deem  to  be  the  pure  fruit 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  opposing  what  we  deem  to  be  cor- 
ruptions of  it.  The  zeal  of  the  apostle  in  this  cause  was 
hardly  less  than  his  ardour  in  preaching  the  gospel  itself  to 
the  Heathen  world.  Indeed,  the  new  teachers  denied,  or  ex- 
plained away,  the  most  fundamental  article  of  Christianity, 

*  See  Locke ;  Doddridge ;  Bowyer.  t  See  Locke 

t  See  Jer.  ix.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  31. 
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viz.  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  If  any  thing  in  Chris- 
tianity be  of  value,  this  ceTtainly  is  ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  denied  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  the  apostle  having  no  knowledge  of  a  future 
state  independent  of  a  resurrection,  treated  their  doctrine  as 
undermining  all  belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

The  great  corruption  of  Christianity  in  later  ages,  has 
been  the  abandoning  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
which  was  the  primary  object  of  all  revelation,  and  setting 
up  the  worship,  first  of  Christ,  then  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  then  of  innumerable  saints  and  angels;  so  as  to  make 
Christianity,  in  form  and  in  spirit  too,  resemble  the  worship 
of  the  Heathens  themselves.  Certainly,  then,  a  considerable 
degree  of  zeal  is  becoming  us,  in  order  to  restore  this  valuable 
religion  to  its  primitive  purity  in  this  respect.  Had  the 
apostle  Paul  heard  or  suspected  any  such  thing,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  expressed  himself  with  at  least  as  much 
warmth  as  he  did  against  the  false  doctrines  that  prevailed 
in  his  time. 

1.  In  this  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
the  Gnostic  teachers ;  and  since  they  considered  him  as  a 
simple  and  ignorant  man,  he  would  take  the  privilege  of 
that  foolish  simplicity  which  they  ascribed  to  him,  by  speak- 
ing in  his  own  praise,  as  foolish  people  are  apt  to  do. 

2.  *  In  other  places  Christ  is  considered  as  the  husband, 
and  the  church  as  the  wife. 

4.  If  these  teachers  preach  another  Jesus,  and  another 
gospel,  as  valuable  as  that  which  I  have  preached,  particu- 
larly accompanied  with  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  distinguished 
as  those  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you  by  my  preach- 
ing, the  Corinthians  would  have  something  to  say  in  excuse 
for  listening  to  them.•|• 

5.  That  is,  as  your  teachers  have  no  gospel  to  preach 
superior  to  mine,  so  neither  can  you  say  that,  in  preaching 
the  same  gospel,  I  am  inferior  to  other  apostles,  though  they 
insinuate  as  much.  J 

6.  [Rude  in  speech.~\  The  word  here  used  signifies  a  pri- 
vate man,  especially  one  unacquainted  with  literature  ;  and 

*  "  There  was  an  officer,  among  the  Greeks,  whose  business  it  was  to  educate  and 
form  young  women, — designed  for  marriage ;  and  then  to  present  them  to  those 
\.ho  were  to  be  their  husbands;  and  if  this  officer  permitted  them,  through  negli- 
gence, to  be  corrupted  between  the  espousals  and  confirmation  of  the  marriage, 
great  blame  would  naturally  fall  upon  him."     Doddridge. 

t  "  S.  Paul  a  egard  a  quelque  docteur  Juif,  qui  avoit  embrasse  le  Christ  ianisme, 
et  qui  etoit  venu  a  Corinthe,  depuis  qu'  il  en  etoit  parti."  Le  Clerc.  See  Locke  .- 
Lardner,  XI.  p.  163. 

J  See  Le  Clerc. 
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Paul,  though  learned  as  a  Jew,  yet  not  being  versed  in 
Grecian  learning,  or  perfect  in  the  Greek  language,  might 
be  despised  on  that  account  by  the  conceited  teachers  at 
Corinth.* 

7.  It  was  deemed  a  meanness  in  a  person,  of  so  high  a 
rank  as  an  apostle,  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  main- 
tain himself  by  labour.-f 

9,  X  12.  There  must  have  been  some  very  particular  reason 
why  the  apostle,  who  had  no  objection  to  receive  money 
from  the  church  of  Philippi,  [Phil.  iv.  10,]  should  decline 
this  at  Corinth.  It  should  seem  that  he  was  very  soon  ap- 
prized of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  these  new  teachers, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  expose  their  avarice  by  his 
own  disinterestedness,  and,  as  he  here  perhaps  intimates, 
make  them  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  conform  to  his: 
for  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  his  here  saying,  that  they 
may  be  found  even  as  we.  § 

13.  The  severity  with  which  the  apostle  inveighs  against 
these  new  teachers  is  very  great,  but  it  was  just,  if,  as  we 
may  infer  from  this  epistle,  they  not  only  undervalued  this 
apostle,  making  themselves  superior  to  him,  but  taught  what 
was  in  reality  another  gospel,  in  opposition  to  his. 

14.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  it  is  which  the  apostle 
alludes  to  in  this-  place  ;||  but  I  think  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  book  of  Job, ^  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  "  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God"  (by  whom 
were  probably  meant  angels)  "  came  to  present  themselves 

*  See  supra,  p.  182,  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  4  ;  Le  Clerc.  "  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus  mCilicia,  naturally  spake  the  corrupted  Greek  used  among  the  Jews  there; 
and  we  find  that  this  is  the  language  he  wrote  in.  St.  Luke  seems  to  have  under- 
stood Greek  better."    Fenelon  on  Eloquence,  1722,  pp.  136,  137. 

"  Jerome  says,  that  the  apostle  was  not  able  to  express,  especially  in  Greek,  all 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  sentiments;  and  that  when  he  says,  he  was  rude 
in  speech,  though  not  in  knowledge,  he  should  not  be  understood  to  speak  thus  of 
himself,  by  way  of  humility,  but  truly."     Lardner,  V.  pp.  72,  73. 

"  *  Paulus  Grceci  pene  sermonis  fuit  imperitus.'  Hieron.  '  Atqui  de  Paulo  non  ita 
judicarunt  Athena  ipsa;.  Neque  Portius  Festus  quod  barbare  nimis  et  obscure  lo- 
quentur.'  Beza,  in  ActaApost.  x.  46."   Blackwall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  265.   See  Doddridge. 

•f  See  Locke. 

X  Ver.  9.  1  was  chargeable  to  no  man.  "  Beza  would  render  it,  I  was  not  idle,  at 
any  man's  expense.  The  word  vapKt]  implies  a  benumbed,  inactive  state,  a  kind  of 
torpor,  to  which  no  man  seems  to  be  less  obnoxious  than  St.  Paul."     Doddridge. 

Ver.  10.  The  regions  of  Ackaia.  "  Cette  gloire  ne  sera  point  renfermee  a  mon 
t'gard  dans  le  pays  d'Achaie."     Le  Cene,  pp.  6 12,  613. 

§  "  The  Jews  had  a  maxim  among  them,  that  it  was  better  for  their  wise  men 
to  skin  dead  beasts  for  a  living,  than  to  ask  a  maintenance  from  the  generosity  of 
those  whom  they  taught.  But  it  plainly  appears,  that,  whatever  the  false  apostles 
might  boast  upon  this  head,  there  was  no  foundation  for  it.  Compare  ver.  20  and 
1  Cor.  ix.  12."     Doddridge. 

II  See  Simpson's  Essay  on  Scrip,  p.  162,  in  Impr.  Vers. 

§  See  Chap.  i.  6,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  33,  34. 
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before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them  ;"  ap- 
pearing, perhaps,  as  one  of  them,  though  he  was  well  known 
to  God,  who  addressed  him  in  his  proper  character.  I  need 
not  observe  that  the  whole  of  this  representation  is  an  alle- 
gory, founded  on  the  idea  of  God  keeping  a  court  like  that 
of  an  Eastern  prince,  and  holding,  on  certain  days,  what 
we  now  call  a  levee,  when  his  chief  ministers  attend 
upon  him,  to  shew  their  respect,  and  to  receive  his  orders; 
so  that  we  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  infer  the  real 
existence  either  of  Satan  or  of  angels,  from  this  figurative 
description. 

17.  That  is,  I  do  not  pretend  upon  this  occasion  to  speak 
with  the  modesty  and  humility  of  Christ,  or  as  would  be 
requisite  in  a  Christian  upon  other  occasions.*  The  situ- 
ation of  the  apostle  was  particular,  and  required  him  to 
speak  of  himself  and  his  conduct  in  a  manner  that  he  would 
not  always  choose  to  do. 

18.  {After  the  flesh. ,]  That  is,  in  external  advantages,  -f 
especially  Jews,  as  were  these  teachers. 

20.  {Into  bondage*]  That  is,  to  the  Jewish  rites  and 
ceremonies. J 

{Smite  you.~\  That  is,  shew  you  great  rudeness  and 
insolence. 

21.§  He  here  means  the  reproach  that  was  cast  upon  the 
Gentiles,  as  inferior  to  the  Jews. 

22.  By  Hebrews,^  the  apostle  may  mean,  are  they  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  ?  Perhaps  these  phrases 
may  all  mean  the  same  thing,  being  an  enumeration  of  such 
epithets  as  these  teachers  gave  to  themselves,  and  prided 
themselves  in. 

24. 5[  The  Jews  were  restrained  by  the  law  of  Moses  from 

*  "  Selon  les  regies  prescrites  par  le  Seigneur,  qui  defendent  de  se  vanter. 
Voyez  Matt,  tfxiii.  12."  Le  ClerC  See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  291,  292.  Doddridge  is 
so  attached  to  his  theory  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  that  he  cannot  refrain,  even  here, 
from  fondly  conjecturing,  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  might,  by  a  general,  though 
unperceived  influence,  lead  the  apostle  into  this  tract  of  thought  and  expression." 
See  Bowyer. 

t  "  Being  a  Jew,  by  descent.     See  ner.  22."     Locke. 

X  Rather  "  subjection  to  the  will  of  their  false  apostle,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  this  verse."     Locke.     See  Bowyer. 

§  "  This  is  an  intricate  passage — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  text  is  faulty." 
Wakefield. 

||  **  I  think  though  St.  Paul  says  they,  he  means  but  one ;  as,  often,  when  he 
savs  we,  he  means  only  himself."     Locke. 

%  "  S.  Luc  ne  noos  a  pas  donne  une  histotre  eomplette  de  la  vie  de  S.  Paul 
jusqu*  a  son  sejour  a  Rome,  auquel  il  a  Unit;  puis  qu*  il  ne  dit  rien  de  ces  cinq  fois, 
<]ue  S.  Paul  fut  fouette  par  les  Juifs,  ni  de  di verses  autres  choses,  dont  S.  Paul  fait 
mention  dans  la  suite."    Le  Clerc. 
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inflicting  more  than  forty  stripes,  and,  lest  they  should 
exceed  that  number,  they  always  gave  fewer.*  It  is  said 
by  some  that  they  made  use  of  a  whip  with  three  thongs, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  strike  more  than  thirteen  times 
without  exceeding  forty  stripes. 

25. f  Beaten  with  rods,  [Acts  xvi.  22,  23,]  means  scourging 
after  the  Roman  manner^  which  was  with  very  great  seve- 
rity, as  our  Saviour  was  scourged  before  his  crucifixion. 

26.  In  the  last  circumstance  he  alludes  to  the  trouble 
which  the  new  teachers  at  Corinth  gave  him,  intimating, 
as  it  were,  that  it  affected  him  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 

29-  By  offended,  the  apostle  probably  meant,  ready  to  fall 
away  from  the  profession  of  the  gospel. §  By  burn,  he  means 
that  he  was  most  anxiously  concerned  on  that  account. 

33.  This  was  probably  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  preacher,  and  after  the  three  years  in  which  he  had 
been  absent  from  Damascus,  which  immediately  succeeded 
his  conversion.  || 

XII.  As  the  apostle  was  much  undervalued  and  despised 
by  the  new  teachers  at  Corinth,  he  was  led  in  the  former 
chapter  to  mention  several  things  which  tended  to  make 
him  appear  to  advantage,  and  he  proceeds  in  this  to  mention 
others,  especially  some  remarkable  revelations  which  had 
been  made  to  him  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter, 
he  mentions  again  his  forbearing  to  take  any  thing  of 
the  Corinthians,  either  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  fellow- 
labourers. 

1.  Though  it  is  not  in  general  convenient  to  boast,  yet 
it  was  expedient  for  him  on  this  occasion, <[f  and,  therefore, 
he  would  proceed  to  mention  his  visions  and  revelations. 

2.**  By  this  person  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Paul's 
meaning  himself,  and  he  intimates,  that  though  in  himself 

*  See  Deut.  xxv.  3  ;  Wotton,  II.  pp.  61,  62. 

t  Stoned,     ^ee  Acts  xiv.  19«     Shipwreck.     See  Acts  xxvii.  41  ;  Doddridge. 

%  "  Les  Juifs  fouettoient  avec  un  fouet  de  corde,  ct  les  Remains  avec  des  verges." 
Le  Clerc. 

§  "  Vient  d  tomber — dans  le  peche,  ou  dans  1'  apostasio.  Voycz  Matt.  xxvi. 
31,  33,  34."  Le  Clerc.  See  South,  (Sertn.  on  Luke  xi.  15,)  1737,  V.  p.  46l; 
Blackball,  (S.  C.)  I.  p.  318;  Doddridge;  Wakefield. 

j|  See  Acts  ix.  25 ;  Gal.  i.  16—18  ;  Vol.  XIII.  p.  425. 

%  "  If  I  must  glory,  is  the  reading  of  some,  copies,  and  is  justified  by  ver.  SO 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  by  the  Vulgar  translation,  and  by  the  Syriac,  much  to 
the  same  purpose;  and  suiting  better  with  the  context,  renders  the  sense  clearer." 
Locke.  "  Si  gloriari  oportet  (non  expedit  quidem)."  Vulg.  See  Doddridge; 
Bowyer. 

**  "  I  knew  a  Christian,  caught  up  fourteen  years  ago."  Bowyer.  For  Lucian's 
aliasion  to  this  passage  in  his  I'hilopatris,  see  Gregory,  p.  169 }  Moyle,  I.  pp.  287, 
288  ;  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  80. 
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he  had  nothing  to  boast  of,  yet,  considered  as  a  person 
distinguished  as  he  had  been  by  Christy  there  was  a  just 
foundation  for  his  boasting. 

Paul  did  not  know  whether  he  was  really  carried  up  to 
the  third  heaven,  or  whether  it  was  a  vision.     He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  there  in  the  body,   or  only  in  the 
mind;  in  reality,  or  in  appearance;  his  mind  being  super- 
naturally  impressed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
there  in  person.     That  it  was  a  vision,  is  much  the  most 
probable,  since  a  local  heaven,  which  the  reality  of  the  re- 
presentation would  suppose,  has  no  existence,  God  being 
alike  every  where  present,  though,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  scripture,   he  is  represented  as   keeping  a  court  some- 
where above  the  clouds,  attended  by  angels  as  his  ministers. 
The  third  heaven  means  a  region  higher  than  the  first,  where 
the  clouds  are,  or  that  which  is  immediately  above  them ; 
it  having   been   thought  more   consonant  to   the   majesty 
of  God,  that  he  should  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
earth.*     But  all  these  representations  are  adapted  to  our 
low  and   imperfect   conceptions   concerning  God,  and  the 
manner  of  his  existence,   and   there  is  no   inconvenience 
attending  them  :   for  still   the   providence  of  God  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  all  things,  and  he  sees  and  takes  cogni- 
zance of  every  thing.     As  the  prophet  describes  him,  [Isaiah 
xl.  22,]  "  he  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth  ;"  and  from 
thence  "  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men."    [Ps.  xxxiii.  13.] 
3,  4.  This  is  another  and  distinct  vision, j"  and,  therefore, 
it  is  prefaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,   by  the 
apostle  saying,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  body  was 
removed  or  not,  the  vision  being  so  distinct,  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  difference.     In  the  former  vision,  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  third  heaven,  where  God  is  supposed  to  reside, 
with  Christ  at  his  right  hand,  but  in  this  vision  he  was  in 
paradise,  which  is  the  place  of  the  virtuous  dead.     All  the 
ancient  interpreters  of  scripture,  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  were  best  acquainted  with  their 
language,  and  the  ideas  of  the  times,  supposed  this  place  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  third  heaven,  mentioned  before. 

*  See  Le  Clerc. 

t  "  Si  le  Paradis  marque  un  lieu  moins  glorieux  que  le  del,  S.  Paul  parlera 
ici  d'  une  seconde  vision ;  aulrement  ce  sera  la  meme."  Le  Clerc.  "  Methodius 
(A.  D.  290)  is  clearly  of  opiniou  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  two  remarkable 
revelations,  and  two  different  raptures;  and  he  thinks  that  they  who  carefully 
attend  to  the  expressions  of  the  apostle,  will  perceive  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
paradise  and  the  third  heaven,  as  the  same  place."  Lardner,  III.  pp.  320,321. 
See  Doddridge  on  ver.  4. 
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According  to  our  version,  this  paradise  should  be  above 
the  earth  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  carried  up  to  it ;  but 
in  the  original  it  is,  he  was  carried  into  it,*  which  might 
be  either  upwards  or  downwards,  or  in  any  other  direction. 
With  respect  to  the  third  heaven,  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
carried  as  far  as  if  it  was  a  place  at  a  great  distance  from 
us,  which  is  not  intimated  with  respect  to  paradise.  This 
latter  place,  which  was  always  supposed  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  virtuous  souls,  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  garden  of 
Eden,  or  paradise,  which  signifies  a  garden  ;  and  the  cus- 
tomary prayer  of  the  Jews  for  their  departed  friends  shews, 
that  they  still  retain  the  same  ideas.  The  form  of  this 
prayer  is  thus  given  by  Lightfoot  :\  "  The  Lord  remember 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  Abba,  Mr.  N.  the  son  of  N.  who  is 
gone  into  his  world  ;  wherefore  I  vow  to  give  alms  for  him, 
that  for  this,  his  soul  may  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of 
life,  with  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Sarah  and 
Rebecca,  Rachael  and  Lea,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  righteous 
men  and  righteous  women,  who  are  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Amen."  These  souls  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  heaven, 
but  in  some  place  under  ground,  where  they  waited  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Such  also  was  the  idea  of  philo- 
sophizing Christians,  for  more  than  ten  centuries  after 
Christ.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  representation, 
which,  from  being  at  first  merely  figurative,  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  be  real,  that  there  is  any  such  place  as  this 
paradise,  or  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  any  more  than 
there  is  such  a  place  as  heaven,  where  God  dwells.  These 
are  only  accommodations  to  our  conception  of  things. 
The  dead  are  merely  deposited  in  the  earth,  some  in  one 
place,  and  some  in  another,  and  God  is  equally  every  where. 

In  this  vision  the  apostle  says  he  heard  unspeakable  words, 
meaning  probably  something  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  divulge,  being  intended  perhaps  for  his  own  use  and 
encouragement.  It  is  not  said  by  whom  these  words  were 
uttered,  but  it  is  probable  it  was  by  his  guide  in  this  vision, 
whether  an  angel,  or  our  Saviour,  and  they  might  relate  to 
the  state  of  death,  and  that  change  which  is  to  take  place 
in  them,  and  in  the  living  also,  at  the  last  day  ;  concerning 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  some  revelation  ;  for  on 
this  subject  he  speaks  with  precision  and  authority,  and 

delivers  what  he  could  not  have  known  of  himself. 

« 

•  "  Raptus  est  in  Paradisum."     Vulg.  t  In  his  Works,  I.  p.  1017-    (P.) 
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Both  these  visions  happened  fourteen  years  before  the 
writing  of  this  epistle,*  which  was  A.  D.  57  ;  and  this 
carries  us  back  to  the  year  43,  the  year  in  which  Paul 
visited  Jerusalem  along  with  Barnabas,  to  carry  a  contri- 
bution of  money  from  Antioch  to  that  place  ;  and  at  this 
time  he  elsewhere  informs  us  that  he  had  a  vision  while  he 
was  praying  in  the  Temple.  On  this  account  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  vision,  as  he  there 
calls  it,  though  it  was  so  distinct,  that  he  could  not  at  that 
time  tell  what  it  was.  The  modesty  of  the  apostle  appears 
in  the  circumstance  of  his  concealing  this  vision  so  long, 
and  nothing  but  this  necessity  induced  him  to  speak  of 
it  at  all.  We  can  only  conjecture  about  the  reasons  or 
subjects  of  these  visions  ;  but  as  Paul  was  at  that  time 
just  entering  upon  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  they  might 
be  designed  to  direct  and  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  work. 

6.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  in  a  higher  light 
on  account  of  these  visions,  but  was  content  that  men 
should  judge  of  him  by  what  they  saw  of  him,  and  not  by 
what  he  said  of  himself;  and  thus  he  continued  fourteen 
years. 

7.  It  is  probable,  from  several  circumstances,  that  what 
Paul  calls  a  thorn^  in  the  Jlesh,  was  some  bodily  infirmity, 
which  contributed  to  make  him  appear  to  disadvantage, 
especially  as  a  speaker.  Perhaps  it  was  some  paralytic 
affection,  which  might  also  be  an  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  vision.  This  he  calls  a  messenger  of  Satan,  as, 
in  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  all  evils  are  referred  to  this 
source.  But  as  the  expression  may  be  rendered,  that  the 
messenger  of  Satan  might  buffet  me,  he  might  by  this 
allude  to  his  enemies  at  Corinth,  as  the  messengers  of 
Satan,  who  took  advantage,  from  his  bodily  infirmity,  to 
slight  and  ridicule  him.  Thus  this  messenger  of  Satan  will 
be  an  expression  similar  to  that  of  our  Saviour  with  respect 
to, the  Jews,  who,  he  said,  were  of  their  father  the  devil,  as 
all  wicked  men  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  called  the  sons 
of  Belial. 

*  See  Doddridge  on  ver.  2. 

t  "  Le  mot  Grec  signifie  une  epine,  dans  la  version  des  LXX.  Ezech.  xxviii. 
24;  Hos.  ii.  6.  Voyez  Nomb.  xxxiii.  65."  Le  Clare.  **  Tradunt  cum  gravissi- 
mum  dolorem  saepe  perpessum  et  hunc  esse  angelum  Satance,  qui  appositus  ei  sit, 
ut  eum  colaphizaret  in  came,  ne  extolleretur."  Jerome  in  Lardner,  V.  p.  73. 
See  Doddridge ;  Bowyer  in  Farmer,  on  Demoniacs,  (Ch.  i.  Sect.  i.  ad  Jin.  Note,) 
pp.  11,  19  j  Lindsey's  Scqnel,  pp.  317,  318;  Impr.  Vers. 
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8,*  9-t  The  person  to  whom  Paul  addressed  himself  at 
this  time  was  probably  Christ,  whom  he  saw  in  his  vision.;}; 
But  this  is  far  from  authorizing  us  to  pray  to  Christ  when 
we  do  not  see  him,  and  cannot  know  that  he  is  present  to 
hear  us,  or  authorized  to  do  any  thing  for  us  if  he  did  : 
it  is  God  only,  that  great  Being  who  is  styled  the  God  and 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  whom  he  always  prayed,  that 
is  the  proper  object  of  our  prayers. § 

The  apostle  acquiesced  in  his  infirmity,  as  thereby  his 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel  would  not  appear  to  be 
owing  to  any  advantage  of  eloquence  or  personal  influence, 
but  merely  to  that  supernatural  power  with  which  his 
preaching  was  accompanied  || 

13.  There  is  a  fine  address  in  this;  the  apostle  intimating 
that  his  not  taking  any  thing  of  them  was  a  wrong  done  to 
themselves,  as  they  would  thereby  appear  to  less  advantage 
than  other  churches. 

14.  We  have  no  account  of  more  than  one  visit  that  the 
apostle  paid  to  Corinth  before  this,  but  as  he  then  staid 
two  years  at  that  place,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  then 
make  some  considerable  excursion  from  it,  and  return  to 
it  again,  which  would  have  been  in  fact  a  second  visit. 
As  in  this  epistle  he  speaks  of  his  shipwrecks,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  in  this  time  visited  Crete,  where  he 
had  settled  Titus. 

By  laying  up  for  his  children,  the  apostle  could  only  mean 
his  providing  for  their  spiritual  wants,  as  we  may  say,  and 
therefore  the  observation  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  pertinent, 
since  the  Corinthians  might  supply  his  wants,  of  one  kind, 
and  he  supply  theirs  of  another. 

16.  This  was  an  insinuation  of  some  of  his  enemies,^]" 
who  said  that  his  taking  no  money  of  the  Corinthians  was 

*  See  Lindsey's  Apol.  Ed.  4,  p.  147;  Impr.  Vers. 

+  "  Overshadow.  Literally,  '  may  cover  me  like  a  tent.'  We  might  render, 
perhaps  not  amiss,  '  that  this  power  of  Christ  may  spread  a  tent  over  me.' " 
Wakefield. 

X  "  The  word  is  ambiguous;  but  from  the  following  verses  it  seems  rather  to 
be  understood,  in  this  place,  of  Christ."     Clarke's  Scrip.  Doct.  706. 

§  H  This  observation  of  Dr.  Priestley  would  hold  good,  even  if  it  should  be 
allowed  that  the  apostle  addressed  his  supplication  to  Christ,  not  as  seen  in  vision, 
but  as  personally  and  sensibly  present.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that 
the  apostle  had  occasionally  a  real  and  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  See 
Gal.  i.  12."     Jmpr.  Vers. 

||  "  Je  me  ferai  honneur  de  tout  ce  que  je  souffre,  dans  mon  ministerc.  Voyez 
Ch.  xi.  SO."     Le  Clerc. 

If  "  C'est  une  objection  malicieuse  den  ennemis  de  S.  Paul."  Le  Clerc.  "  He 
suggests  the  objection  of  some  opponent."    Newcome  ui  Imjtr.  Vers. 
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only  an  artifice,  that  he  might  get  the  more  from  them  in 
some  other  way. 

19.*  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  revert  to  what  he  had 
said  before,  concerning  the  reason  of  his  absenting  himself 
so  long  from  them,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  artifice 
in  it,  but  that  there  was  a  serious  reason  for  it,  which  he 
proceeds  to  mention. f 

20.  These  are  all  the  natural  consequences  of  faction  and 
dissension,  which  both  now  and  afterwards  prevailed  to  a 
great  degree  in  this  church  of  Corinth,  as  appears  by  an 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  written  after  this  time. J 

21.  We  see  by  this,  in  how  very  imperfect  a  state  the 
church  of  Corinth  was  at  this  time,  which  clearly  shews 
that  the  belief  of  Christianity  did  not  operate  immediately, 
as  by  a  charm,  which  some  pretend  to  be  the  case  of  faith 
at  present,  but  gradually,  good  principles  naturally  leading 
to  good  conduct,  and  forming  good  habits.  But  this  is 
necessarily  the  work  of  time.  Our  Saviour  \Luhe  viii.  5\ 
compares  the  effect  of  the  gospel  to  seed  sown  in  the 
ground,  and  we  know  that  all  seeds  require  time  to  spring 
up  and  produce  plants. 

XIII.  In  the  close  of  this  epistle,  Paul  treats  chiefly 
of  his  power,  as  an  apostle,  of  inflicting  punishments  on 
the  disorderly  Christians  at  Corinth;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  unwillingness  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

l.§  It  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  observed,  that  Paul's 
residence  at  Corinth^  on  his  first  visit  to  that  place,  was 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  between  which  he  visited 
Crete ;  so  that  the  visit  which  he  was  now  about  to  make 
them  might  be  called  his  third. 

In  this  it  is  probable  he  alluded  to  the  occasion  he  should 
have  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  factions  and  dis- 
turbances that  were  among  them  ;  assuring  them  that  he 
would  proceed  with  caution,  and  receive  no  charge  that 
was  not  sufficient  to  prove  it. 

2.  ||  That  is,  to  use  proper  severity  where  it  would  appear 

*  "  We  speak  in  the  presence  of  God,  Christ  being  our  witness.  The  like 
expression  is  used  Rom.  ix.  1."     Clarke,  (S.  D.)  .167. 

t  See  Locke. 

%  "  Between  the  lxiv.  and  Ixx.  year  of  Christ."  Wake's  Dig.  p.  12.  See 
the  EpU.  Sect.  iii.  pp.  S,  4;  Sect,  xlvii.  p.  38 }  M ichaelis's  Introd.  p.  264. 

§  See  Deut.  xix.  15;  Locke;  Doddridge. 

||  "  Je  les  punirai  de  quelque  maladie  corporelle."  Le  Clerc.  "  When  the 
apostles  saw  that  some  were  endeavouring  to  lessen  them  and  their  authority,  they 
took  no  fawning  ways.     They  neither  flattered  nor  spared  those  churches  that 
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to  be  necessary.  Here  the  same  visit,  as  it  seems,  is  called 
the  second,  though  just  before  he  had  called  it  the  third, 
which  it  might  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  former  visit 
being  divided  into  two  parts. 

3.  One  great  objection  to  Paul  at  Corinth  was,  that  he 
was  not  a  regular  apostle,  and  consequently  had  not  the 
power  and  authority  of  one  ;  though  he  thought  he  had 
given  them  sufficient  proofs  of  it. 

4.  It  is  an  usual  figure  of  speech  with  Paul,  though  a 
pretty  strong  one,  that  Christians  are  to  be  conformed  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  his  death  being  an 
emblem  of  our  dying  to  sin,  and  his  resurrection,  of  our 
living  again  unto  God  a  new  and  better  life.  He  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  idea  here.  He  had  contented  himself 
with  appearing  weak  and  inactive,  as  Christ  was  when  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  crucified,  and  lay  in  the  grave ;  but 
now  he  would  appear  in  life  and  vigour  among  them,  as 
Christ  had  done  after  his  resurrection.* 

5.^  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  revert  to  the  same  figure 
with  respect  to  the  Corinthians,  intimating  that  they  also 
would  have  the  experience  of  something  resembling  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  they  were  Christians  in 
deed,  and  not  in  name  only. 

6.  The  word  reprobate  here  signifies  that  which  will  not 
stand  a  test  upon  examination.  Here  he  says,  that  though 
they  should  not  be  able  to  stand  this  test,  as  private  Chris- 
tians, he  was  confident  that  he  should  stand  the  test  as  an 
apostle;  having  power,  as  such,  to  punish  the  refractory 
among  them. 

7.  That  is,  I  wish  you  may  give  me  no  occasion  to  shew 
that  I  am  an  apostle,  by  punishing  disorderly  persons  among 
you  ;  for  I  had  rather  that  your  conduct  was  such  as  to 
require  no  animadversion,  though,  in  consequence  of  it, 
I  should,  give  no  proof  of  my  power  as  an  apostle.     Mr. 

were  under  their  care.  They  charged  them  home  with  their  faults,  and  asserted 
their  own  character  in  a  strain  that  shewed  they  were  afraid  of  no  discoveries." 
Burnet  on  Art.  iv.  p.  62.    See  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  supra,  p.  69. 

•  "  Though  Christ,  in  his  crucifixion,  appeared  weak  and  despicable,  yet  he 
now  lives  to  shew  the  power  of  God,  in  the  miracles  aud  mighty  works  whicn  he 
does:  so  I,  though  I,  by  my  sufferings  and  infirmities,  appear  weak  and  contemp- 
tible, yet  shall  I  live  to  shew  the  power  of  God,  jn  punishing  you  miraculously." 
Locke.     See  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  436,  437,  Note. 

t  "  Si  vous  voulez  savoir  si  je  suis  ap&tre,  examiiiez-vous  vousmemes,  voyez 
si  vous  croyez  et  si  vous  avez  recu  1'  Esprit  des  miracles,  par  mon  ministere." 
Le  Clerc.  See  Locke;  Knatchbull  in  Le  Cent;  pp.  678,  679;  Doddridge: 
Bowyer. 

VOL.  XIV.  O 
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Wakefield  renders,  I  pray  God  that  he  would  do  you  no 
evil  at  all. 

8.  He  means,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  his  apostolical  power  in  inflicting  punish- 
ments.* Indeed,  this  power,  like  that  of  working  bene- 
ficent miracles,  though  it  might  be  said  in  one  sense  to 
belong  to  the  apostles,  being  exerted  when  they  spake,  and 
indicated,  as  when  Peter  declared,  [Acts  v.  5,  9,]  that  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  would  instantly  die,  and  Paul,  \_Acts 
xiii.  11,]  that  Elymas  would  be  struck  with  blindness,  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  at  their  command.  On  all  these 
occasions,  they  only  spake  as  they  were  prompted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  at  the  time  ;  which,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  our  Saviour  himself,  who  had  naturally 
no  more  power  than  any  other  prophet,  or  any  other  man, 
as  he  frequently  declared. 

9.  [When  we  are  weak.~\  That  is,  when  I  shall  appear 
without  any  power  of  punishing  you,  in  consequence  of 
your  good  conduct,  which  is  called  spiritual  strength. 

1 1 .  [Be  of  one  mind.~\  Rather,  mind  the  same  thing,  which 
is  the  great  object  of  all  Christians. 

14.  That  is,  may  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  participation  of  the  gifts  of  his  spirit,  attend 
you  all  :  f  for  the  phrase  holy  spirit,  has  no  other  meaning 
in  the  New  Testament. i  It  never  means  any  direct  in- 
fluence of  God  upon  the  mind,  and  such  as  many  persons 
expect,  even  at  this  day.  The  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  motives  to  virtue  exhibited  in  it,  are  abundantly 
sufficient  for  us,  and  we  have  no  reason  given  us  to  expect 
any  thing  more.  We  pray,  indeed,  for  virtuous  principles 
and  habits,  but  it  is  as  we  pray  for  our  daily  bread ;  neither 
being  imparted  to  us  immediately  from  God,  which  would 
be  a  miracle,  but  being  produced  by  our  own  labour  and 
endeavours  in  the  use  of  proper  means  to  supply  our  own 
wants.     But  still,  since  all  the  powers  we  can  exert,  and 

*  "  Nous  ne  pouvons  justement,  rien  contre  la  verite."  Le  Cene,  p. 511 ;  Essay, 
1727,  pp.  136,  137. 

f  "  The  meaning  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose:  '  May  the  favour  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  and  good-will  of  God,  be  with  you,  and  abide  with 
you.  And  may  you  partake  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  with  all  good  things 
needful  for  you.' "  Or,  "  the  apostle  may  be  thought  •  to  wish,  that  these  Chris- 
tians might  continue  to  partake  in  miraculous  gifts  and  powers.'  And  if  that  be 
the  meaning, — this  benediction  or  farewell  prayer,  is  confined  to  those  times,  and 
cannot  be  reasonably  used  now."  Lardner,  (Serm.)  X.  pp.  417,  419.  See  Com. 
and  Ess.  I.  pp.  112,  US,  134—136,  147,  148;  Impr.  Vers. 

%  See  Lardntr,  X.  p.  419;  (Logos)  XL  pp.  13S— 138. 
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all  our  opportunities  of  exerting  them,  are  from  God,  it 
is  to  him  that  our  gratitude  is  due  for  every  advantage 
that  we  procure  for  ourselves,  whether  of  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature.  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things. 

ROMANS. 

After  writing  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  from  Macedonia,  Paul  went,  as  he  had  proposed, 
to  Corinth,  where  he  made  some  stay,  and  it  was  during 
his  residence  in  Corinth  at  this  time,  viz.  A.  D.  58,  that 
he  wrote  this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  largest  of  all  his 
epistles.  He  had  never  been  at  Rome  himself,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  had  preached  Christianity  in  that  city.  But 
there  being  a  continual  conflux  of  persons,  of  all  kinds, 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  Rome,  nothing  could  be 
transacted  in  the  most  remote  provinces,  that  would  not 
be  very  soon  known  there ;  and  Christians,  as  well  as  other 
persons,  having  business  in  the  metropolis,  their  zeal  would 
naturally  prompt  them  to  teach  to  others,  what  they  knew 
and  valued  themselves;  especially  as  the  Christian  doc- 
trines were  then  novel,  and  on  that  account  excited  the 
greater  attention.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  comprehended  almost  all  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  was  a  circumstance  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel. 

It  appears,  however,  from  this  epistle,  that  they  were 
Jews,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  preaching  the  gospel 
at  Rome,  and  that  they  had  carried  their  Jewish  prejudices 
alons^  with  them,  but  were  not,  as  far  as  appears  from  this 
epistle,  tinctured  with  any  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  those 
who  had  opposed  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  They  had, 
however,  endeavoured  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  law  of 
Moses  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  it  was  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  correct  this  great  error  that  Paul,  who  was  pro- 
perly the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wrote  this  epistle. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  epistle  is,  therefore,  argumen- 
tative ;  and  the  subject  of  his  discussion  is  such  as,  at  this 
day,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  epistle,  however, 
contains  much  useful,  incidental  matter;  and  it  is  an  object 
of  curiosity  at  least,  to  consider  the  principles  on  which 
he  reasons,  though  his  arguments  are  in  many  places  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  in  some  cases,  as  I  cannot  help 
thinking,    inconclusive.      Those    positions,    however,    for 

o  2 
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which  he  contends,  are  undoubtedly  just,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  contended,  was  such  as  abundantly  justified 
the  zeal  which  he  discovers  in  it. 

The  epistle  begins  with  asserting  his  call  as  an  apostle, 
and  the  extent  of  his  commission,  viz.  to  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  including  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  also 
with  expressing  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  the  gospel 
which  he  preached,  as  it  respected  the  whole  world,  Jews 
as  well  as  Gentiles,  botn  of  whom  stood  in  great  need  of  it. 
To  make  the  Christians  at  Rome  sensible  of  this,  he  here 
gives  a  short,  but  very  dark  picture,  of  the  state  of  the 
Heathen  world  in  general,  in  which  mankind  were  addicted 
to  all  the  vices  that  are  here  enumerated. 

Chap.  I.  1.*  Paul^  writes  the  greatest  part  of  this  epistle 
with  a  particular  view  to  the  Jewish  teachers,  many  of  whom 
he  knew  were  ill-affected  to  him  in  other  places,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  so  at  Rome.  They  more  particularly  ques- 
tioned his  apostleship,  as  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  original 
twelve,  and  they  might  say  that  there  was  no  evidence  but 
his  own,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  one.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  and  to  this  he  frequently 
appeals,  viz.  his  power  as  an  apostle,  evidenced  by  signs  of 
a  miraculous  nature. 

3. $.  All  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to  recommend 
the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  as  by  them  it  appeared  that  Jesus, 
the  founder  of  it,  was  the  Messiah,  promised  to  them  by 
their  prophets. 

4.  The  term  Son  of  God,  signifies,  in  general,  a  person 
particularly  favoured  by  God,  sometimes  an  angel,  and 
sometimes  a  prophet.  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,§   or  a  distinguished   prophet,   and    God  gave  an 

*  "  The  proper  sense  of  the  apostle's  phrase,  transferred  into  our  language, 
would  be,  'Set  apart  to  proclaim  glad -tidings  about  religion.'"  Wakefield  in 
Theol.  Repos.  IV.  p.  212.  M  A  called  apostle ;  in  contradistinction  to  those  chosen 
by  our  Lord  upon  earth,  John  vi.  70,  and  to  one  appointed  by  lot,  Act*  i.  26." 
Wakefield. 

t  "  Ce  mot  et  ce  qui  fuit  jusqu'  a  la  fin  du  ver.  7,  est  1'  inscription  de  la  lettre, 
a  la  maniere  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains.  Cette  inscription  est  seulemeut  coupee, 
contre  1' usage  ordinaire,  par  une  pareutheseassez  longue."     Le  Clerc. 

%  "  Which  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David."  See  Augustine  from  Faustus,  in 
Lardner,  III.  p.  538.     Thus  Erasm.  Paraph.  1549. 

§  "  The  cause  why  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  alleged  to  be,  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  That  this  reason  hath  nothing  common  with  the  generation  out 
of  the  essence  of  God,  is  apparent  enough  from  the  thing  itself,  since  the  resur- 
rection is  a  thing  of  a  certain  time,  not  done  from  eternity,  and  is  not  ascribed 
unto  Christ,  as  the  true  author,  but  to  God  the  Father;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
arguing  Christ  to  be  the  most,  high  God,  as  that  it  rather  demonstrateth  him  not 
to  be  »o."  Crellius,  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  xxxi.)  p.  150.  See  Ibid.  pp.  157,  158; 
Lindsey  on  Robinson,  pp.  1*9,  160;  Wakefield. 
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attestation  to  his  divine  mission,  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
which  were  bestowed  upon  him,  usually  called  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit^  and  in  this  place  the  spirit  of  holiness,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit;*  but  the  more  particular  attestation  of  his 
divine  mission,  was  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,*\  an 
event  which  he  had  himself  foretold,  as  intended  to  answer 
this  purpose. 

5,  6".  That  is,  from  him  I  have  received  the  favour  of  an 
apostleship  with  respect  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  J  which 
includes  the  people  at  Rome. 

7.  Saints  meant  originally,  persons  set  apart  as  devoted 
to  God,  and  thereby  distinguished  from  others.  The  Jews 
had  been  in  that  situation,  and  in  a  similar  one  are  all 
Christians. §  ^ 

11.  As  no  apostle  had  been  at  Rome,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit  were  not  usually  communicated  but  by  apostles,  it 
having  pleased  God  to  distinguish  those  extraordinary 
ministers  by  that  privilege,  the  Christians  at  Rome  had 
hitherto  wanted  that  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  which  those 
at  Corinth,  and  other  places,  where  Paul  had  preached,  had 
been  possessed  of.  || 

12.  That  is,  that  we  may  confirm  one  another  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

14.  I  consider  myself  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  all  men, 
in  the  gospel,  without  any  distinction  of  Greeks  or  Barba- 
rians, learned  or  unlearned. 

16.  Here  the  power  of  God,  may  mean  simply,  a  great, 
extraordinary  and  effectual  power.^J  But  all  power  is  from 
God,  and  this  was  the  power  that  God  more  particularly 
employed  to  reform  and  save  the  world. 

17-  For  in  the  gospel  is  revealed  to  us  the  method  by 
which  God  saved  sinners:  and  this  has  always  been  by 
what  is  called  faith.**   It  was  so  in  the  time  of  the  prophets^ 

•  See  Clarke,  (S.  D.)  1013;  Doddridge. 

t  See  Eph.  i.  19, 20  ;  Locke.  "  Gr.  ■  By  a  resurrection  of  dead  men.'  "  Haltett, 
I.  p.  83.  "  By  a  resurrection  from  among  the  dead."  Wakefield  in  Theol.  Repot. 
IV.  p.  212.  See  Lardner  (Logo*),  XI.  pp.  116,  117;  Com.  and  Est.  II.  pp.  456, 
457;  Impr.  Vert. 

X  "  Let  dons  spirituels  necessaires  pour  annoncer  Fevangile,  avec  l'ordred'ea 
aller  faire  usage,  par  toute  la  terre."  Le  Clerc.  See  Doddridge ;  Wakefield  in  Theol. 
Repot.  IV.  p.  213 ;  also  in  toe. 

§  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  7,  Note  t;  Newcome  in  Impr.  Vert. 

||  See  Locke;  Doddridge. 

If  "  A  divine  power."     Wakefield  in  Theol.  Repot.  IV.  p.  214. 

••See  Locke;  Hallett,  I.  pp.  15—18;  Doddridge.  "  The  gospel,  from  a  state  of 
ignorance  or  in  fidelity,  creates  faith;  it  does  not  bring  us  from  faith  to  faith.  Et< 
*rk<rw  is  an  explanation  from  the  margin,  as  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  and  John  i.  16.  Wall, 
Crit.  Notes."  Bowyer.  "  God's  method  of  justification  by  faith  is  revealed'to  our 
iaith."     Pilkington,  p.  133. 
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for  Habakkuk  [ii.  4  J  says,  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,* 
This  was  intended  to  caution  the  Christians  at  Rome  not 
to  think  that  their  acceptance  with  God  depended  upon  their 
submitting  to  the  law  of  Moses,  since  even  under  that  law, 
men  were  not  justified  by  any  thing  peculiar  to  it,  but  by 
those  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  gospel.  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  says, 
that  we  must  patiently  wait  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises, 
exercising  faith  in  his  veracity;  and  faith  of  this  kind  is  the 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  viz.  a  firm  belief  in  the  being, 
perfections,  and  moral  government  of  God. 

The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  men  stand  in 
need  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  be  reformed,  and  thereby 
brought  into  a  state  of  favour  with  God. 

19.  Mr.  Wakefield,   according   to   the  Ethiopia  version, 
translates,  and  shew  not  in  their  conduct  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  displayed  to  them  by  God  himself. 

22.  The  philosophers  in  the  Heathen  world  countenanced 
the  idolatry  of  the  vulgar,  and,  in  general,  their  systems  were 
but  little  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  providence  here,  or 
a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter. f 

25.  \More  than  J]  That  is,  instead  of  the  Creator,  or  to 
the  neglect  of  the  Creator. %  This  has  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  every  species  of  idolatry,  even  the  Christian,  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  attention  of  persons  in  that 
communion 'is  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  the  inferior 
objects  of  worship,  so  that  they  seldom  pray  to,  or  think  of, 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  habitually  address  themselves  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  to  some  particular  saint,  that  they  have  a 
fancy  for,  and  who  they  think  attends  to  the  situation  they 
are  in.§ 

28.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  maxims  of  God's 
moral    government,    that    men    should   only   have    limited 

*  Newcome.  See  his  Note  in  Min.  Proph.  "  The  justified  by  faith,  shall  live." 
Junius  in  Bowyer.     See  Wakefield ;   Impr.  Vers. 

f  See  he  Clerc  on  vers.  18,  21.  "  Though  the  nations  of  the  Heal  hens,  generally, 
thought  themselves  wise,  in  the  religions  they  embraced;  yet,  the  apostle  here, 
having  all  along  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  used  Greeks  for  Gentiles,  he  may 
be  thought  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  men  of  study  and  inquiry 
had  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  crcxpoi,  wise."     Locke.     See  Doddridge. 

%  "  Those  who  worship  God  under  a  corporeal  similitude  do  belie  him.  Hence 
idols,  in  scripture,  are  termed  lies ;  as  Amos  ii.  4."  Mede,  p.  49.  See  Jer.  xvi.  19, 
20;  Doddridge;   Wakefield  in  Theol.  Repos.  IV.  pp.  215 — 217;  Impr.  Vers. 

§  "  The  Trent  Catechism  (p.  299)  in  Latin,  where  it  takes  notice  of  Rom.  i.  23, 
reads  *  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  similitude  of  birds,'  &c. 
leaving  out  the  words,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  which  come 
between.  By  these  means,  instead  of  justice,  mercy  and  humility,  people's  religion 
■was  made  to  consist  in  pilgrimages,  and  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  saints 
and  relicks."    Young,  II.  p.  28 1 . 
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means  of  improvement,  and  they  who  neglect  these  are 
justly  left  to  themselves.  Indeed,  since  life  is  limited,  the 
day  of  grace,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  limited  too,  and  vice 
and  bad  habits  contribute  not  a  little  to  limit  it  still  more, 
by  making  more  time  and  labour  necessary  to  reformation  ; 
and  the  rules  of  government  with  respect  to  nations,  and  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  are  the  same  with  those  which 
respect  individuals. 

29* — 32.j*  That  is,  they  were  arrived  at  the  highest  degree 
of  profligacy. J  This  picture  certainly  does  not  belong  to  all 
the  Heathen  world,  but  the  vices  here  enumerated  were  very 
general ;  and  what  particularly  deserves  our  attention,  some 
of  the  most  unnatural  of  them,  the  very  mention  of  which  is 
hardly  proper  at  this  day,  were  countenanced  by  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Heathen  world,  and  practised  in  the  recesses 
of  their  temples  as  parts  of  their  worship.  To  these  abomi- 
nations in  public,  which  certainly  gave  countenance  to  the 
same  things  in  private,  Christianity  happily  put  an  end;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  due  time,  it  will  put  an  end  to  vice 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  public  and  private. 

II.  The  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle  was,  to 
repress  the  pride  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  who  had  imposed 
upon  Gentile  converts  the  observance  of  all  the  law  of 
Moses.  These  Jews  held  the  Gentiles  in  great  contempt, 
and  thought  them  unworthy  of  the  Divine  favour.  In  every 
thing,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  had  hitherto  said  of  the 
vices  of  the  Heathen  world,  the  Jews  would  readily  agree 
with  him,  and  especially  those  of  them  whose  own  charac- 
ters and  conduct  were  the  most  reprehensible.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  proceeding  in  his  argument  to  shew  the  value  of 
the  gospel,  observes,  that  the  Jews,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, were  no  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and  stood  in  as 
great  need  of  the  gospel.  And,  supposing  these  censures  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  have  been  urged  with  the  greatest 
vehemence,  by  such  of  the  Jews  as  had  nothing  to  plead 
besides  their  attachment  to  the  law,  such  as  those  who 
opposed  our  Saviour,  whose  religion  was  a  mere  cloak  to 

*  Ver.  31.  See  Le  Clerc.  Without  understanding.  ¥  Not  a  natural  deficiency 
of  understanding — they  were  void  of  moral  principle, — Paul  quotes  largely  in  Ch.  iii. 
from  Psalm  xiv.,  which,  therefore,  he  might  have  in  his  view  in  this  passage." 
Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  457,  458. 

t  "  Who  knew  the  judgment  of  God  to  be  that  they  that  do  such  tilings  are 
worthy  of  death ;  and  not  only  they  that  do  them,  but  they  that  consent  to  the 
actors  of  them."  Erasmus  in  Bowyer.  See  Le  Clerc;  Locke;  Doddridge;  Lardner, 
II.  p.  34;  III.  p.  164;  V.  pp.  188,  231;  Wakefield  in  Theol.  Repot.  IV.  pp. 
216,  217. 

%  See  Wisd.  xiv.  li— 31;  Locke. 
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their  vices,  the  apostle  here  declaims,  with  great  force  and 
justice,  against  their  conduct,  in  censuring  others  for  those 
very  vices  to  which  they  themselves  were  notoriously  ad- 
dicted. After  this,  he  shews,  with  great  propriety,  that  all 
mankind  will  be  judged  according  to  the  advantages  they 
have  enjoyed  ;  the  Gentiles,  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  the  Jews,  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

1.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  every  Jew, -who  could 
take  upon  himself  to  censure  the  Gentile  world,  was  guilty 
of  the  vices  he  is  about  to  mention,  but  that  the  most  censo- 
rious of  them  often  were ;  and  to  such  characters  he  has  a 
view  in  what  follows.* 

6,7.-\  This  is  excellent  moral  preaching,  very  forcible  and 
very  clear.  Here  the  apostle  intimates  that  men  will  be 
judged  according  to  their  works  only,  and  the  divine  favour 
dispensed,  not,  as  the  Jews  fondly  imagined,  according  to 
external  privileges. 

8.  By  contentious,  he  evidently  has  a  view  to  the  temper 
of  the  Jews,  who  always  shewed  a  refractory  disposition,  an 
instance  of  which  was,  their  giving  the  apostle  endless 
trouble  by  their  opposition  to  him. 

9.  Here  the  apostle  observes,  that  the  Jews,  instead  of 
being  spared  as  such,  would  be  punished  in  the  first  place, 
and  with  more  severity  than  the  Gentiles;  whereas,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Jews,  that  hardly  any  Israelite 
would  be  finally  rejected  of  God,  and  none  but  those  who 
were  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

10.  Here  the  apostle  allows  that  those  Jews  who  improved 
their  greater  privileges,  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
virtuous  Gentiles.  Indeed  all  privileges,  properly  improved, 
exalt  the  character,  and  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  Divine 
favour,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  in  revelation,  nor 
would  men  have  any  advantage  over  brutes.  It  is  true  that 
less  is  expected  of  them,  but  then  they  are  capable  of  less. 
This  is  an  universal  rule,  applicable  to  men  with  respect  to 
brutes,  of  Jews  with  respect  to  Gentiles,  and  of  Christians 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the   world. %     Their  superior 

*  See  Locke ;  Doddridge. 

t  "  Who  shall  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality  to  them  who,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  eternal  life."  Erasmus  in  Jiowyer.  See 
Wakefield. 

X  See  Locke.  "  Indeed,  with  respect  to  their  salvation,  the  state  of  mankind  is 
not  on  so  very  different  a  footing  as  is  apt  to  be  imagined;  for,  however  the 
learned  man  may  value  himself  upon  a  superior  genius  and  capacity  to  the  rest  of 
mankind;  however  the  Christian,  that  he  has  seen  in  his  days  the  light  of  the 
gospel;  he  must  remember  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  will  much  be 
required.    On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  of  soul  may  comfort  himself,  that  to  whom 
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knowledge  well  improved,  will  make  them  superior  beings, 
compared  to  what  they  would  have  been  capable  of  without 
that  knowledge,  though  they  made  the  most  of  what  they 
had  before. 

14* — \6."\  Here  we  see  most  clearly,  that,  according  to 
this  apostle,  the  Gentile  world  is  far  from  being,  necessarily, 
in  a  state  of  condemnation.  All  men  know  more  or  less  of 
their  duty  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  though  Christ  will 
judge  the  world,  it  will  be  in  righteousness,  and  therefore 
every  man  will  be  treated  according  to  the  advantages  he  has 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Wakefield  connects  this  verse  with  ver.  12,  and  bv 
that  means  saves  a  long  parenthesis.^: 

17-§  The  Jews  boasted  of  God,  as  their  God  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  which  indeed  he  was,  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation 
to  them,  and  of  this  they  were  justly  proud  ;  but  then,  that 
consideration  ought  not  to  have  led  them  to  rest  there,  but 
it  should  have  been  a  motive  with  them  to  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  that  honourable  distinction. 

20.  In  this  manner  the  Jews  described  themselves  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world. || 

21.^[  Some  Christians  might  perhaps  think  it  no  great 
crime  to  steal  what  was  consecrated  to  idolatrous  uses. 

22.**  Many  of  the  Jews,  and  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  bigotted  attachment  to  the  law,  and  their  supercilious 
contempt  of  the  Gentile  world,  were,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Josephus,-\-\  their  own  historian,, as  well  as  that 
of  the  gospel  history,  notoriously  addicted  to  the  grossest 
vices. 

24.  That  is,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  often  done  in  the 
course  of  the  Jewish  history.^ 

29.§§  That  is,  he  will  not  receive  any  advantage  as  a  Jew, 

little,  little;  and  the  blind  of  understanding,  that  God  will  not  expect  more  from 
any  one  than  he  has  given  him  abilities  to  perform.  Infinite  justice  will  allow  for 
the  different  capacities  and  understandings  of  men,  and  the  different  means  of  know- 
ledge which  have  been  offered  to  them;  nor  will  he  require  the  same  improvement 
to  be  made  of  a  few  talents,  that  he  will  of  many ;  but  of  each  in  proportion." 
Young,  II.  pp.  253,  254. 

•  *•  Gentiles  bom  without  law,  do  the  things  of  the  law."     Bowyer. 

t  See  Ch.  xvi.  25;  Origen  in  Lardner,  II.  p.  538;  Doddridge. 

X  See  W.'s  Note,  and  Bowyer.  ^  See  Micah  iii.  1 1 ;  Doddridge. 

||  See  Locke;  Doddridge.  %  See  Grotiut  in  Doddridge. 

••  "  Dost  thou  plunder  their  temples  ?"     Garnham  in  Theol.  Repos.  V.  p.  283. 

ft  War,  B.  v.  Ch.  xiii.  Sect,  vi.;  B.  vii.  Ch.  viii.  Sect.  i. 

tj  See  2  Sam.  xii.  14;  Isaiah  hi.  5;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21 — 23;  Harwood,  II.  p.  60, 
Note. 

§§  "  See  St.  Paul's  exposition  of  this,  Phil.  iii.  3,  Col.  ii.  1 1.  Letter.  See  Ch. 
vii.  6;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.  Compare  with  17."  Locke.  "  Perhaps  here  is  a  reference 
to  the  etymology  of  Jew  from  Judah,  which  signifies  praise."    Doddridge. 
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or  on  account  of  his  being  one,  who  is  merely  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  has  not  improved  the  advantages  which  he  en- 
joyed as  a  disciple  of  Moses.  This  maxim,  moreover,  easily 
applies  to  Christianity.  To  be  a  Christian  in  name  only, 
will  not  avail  a  man  any  thing.  Nay,  it  will  be  of  a  dis- 
service to  him,  and  increase  his  condemnation,  since  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  it  necessarily  adds  to  his 
obligations,  while  he  neglects  to  fulfil  them.  When  such 
persons  "shall  plead  at  the  last  day  their  relation  to  Christ, 
he  will  say  unto  them,  "  Verily,  1  know  you  not;  depart  from 
me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

III.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
gospel,  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles,  shewing,  that 
notwithstanding  their  advantage  in  a  divine  revelation, 
many  of  them  were  exceedingly  corrupt.  He  therefore 
asserts  a  method  of  justification  independent  of  the  law  of 
Moses. 

1.  Having  shewn  in  the  former  part  of  this  epistle,  that 
those  Jews  who  thought  themselves  the  most  superior  to  the 
Gentiles,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  themselves,  and  that 
God  will  finally  judge  every  man  according  to  the  advan- 
tages that  he  has  enjoyed,  the  Gentiles  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  the  Jews  by  that  of  Moses;  a  Jew  is  here  introduced 
objecting  to  him,  and  saying,  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
Jews  derive  no  benefit  from  their  divine  religion. 

2.  There  is  always  a  real  advantage  in  superior  know- 
ledge, because  it  puts  it  into  men's  power  to  become  greater 
and  happier  than  they  could  have  been  without  that  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  true  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  knowledge 
is  power,  and  if  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  natural 
knowledge,  it  is  much  more  so  with  respect  to  religious 
knowledge.  A  true  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  perfections 
and  moral  government,  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  live 
here,  of  the  proper  duties  of  life,  and  of  our  expectations 
after  death,  is  such  knowledge  as  tends  most  of  all  to  en- 
noble men's  minds,  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  thereby  make 
them  superior  beings  to  those  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  look  any  farther  than  the  present  world  ;  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  end  of  their  being,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live. 

3.  The  term  faith  has  two  significations,  viz.  mere  belief 
or  assent  to  the  truth,  and  also  fidelity,  faithfulness,  or  being 
true  to  a  promise  and  engagement.  This  apostle,  as  well  as 
other  ancient  writers,  seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of  what 
we  now  call  a  play  upon  words,  using  the  same  term  in 
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different  senses,  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  amuse  and 
entertain,  yet  too  often  misleads  the  reader.  In  the  former 
part  of  this  verse,  the  word  faith,  is  used  in  the  first  of  the 
above-mentioned  senses,  viz.  for  mere  belief,  and  in  the 
latter  part,  in  the  second  of  them,  viz.  fidelity.  What  the 
apostle  says  is,  shall  the  want  of  faith  in  man  frustrate  the 
faith  of  God  ?  But  the  meaning  is,  will  it  follow  that,  because 
the  Jews  have  been  deficient  in  faith  by  not  becoming 
Christians,  God  did  not  intend  a  real  benefit  to  the  Jews, 
by  favouring  them  with  the  communication  of  the  gospel,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  law,  according  to  his  original  promise 
of  special  favour  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  ? 

4.  That  is,  we  must,  at  all  events,  acquit  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  He,  being  perfectly  good  and  just,  cannot 
do  an  unkind  or  unjust  thing. 

5.  I  speak  freely,  as  with  a  man.* 

Here  is  the  same  play  upon  the  word  righteous  and  righte- 
ousness, in  this  verse,  as  on  the  word  faith  in  the  preceding; 
the  apostle  says,  if  our  unrighteousness  occasion  a  display  of 
the  righteousness  of  God,  must  he  not  be  unrighteous,  or  un- 
reasonable in  punishing  us  ?  The  meaning  is,  if  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence  be  not  only  acquitted,  but  made  to  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage  ;  for  if  this  circumstance  was  not  in 
the  apostle's  idea,  though  it  is  not  expressed,  his  argument 
has  no  force  ;  it  must  be  unreasonable  in  him  to  punish 
those  who  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  so. much 

glory.f 

6.  This  again  is  an  answer  from  the  known  character  of 
God,  and  the  presumption  that  he  will  certainly  act  a  just 
and  righteous  part. J 

7.  Here  the  objection  is  repeated,  and  with  the  same  play 
upon  words ;  truth,  in  one  sense,  being  opposed  to  lie,  in 
another  sense.  The  meaning  is,  if  my  want  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  designs  of  God, 
why  does  he  blame  me  who  am  the  instrument  in  carrying 
on  his  purpose  ? 

8.§  That  is,  if  what  the  apostle  says  be  true,  the  Jew  re- 

*  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  These  words  of  the  objector  are  evidently  intended  as  a 
qualifying  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  argument."     Ibid. 

f  See  Locke ;  Le  Cene,  p.  659. 

J  "  This,  which  is  an  argument  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xviii.  25,)  St. 
Paul  very  appositely  makes  use  of  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  blasphemous  Jews." 
Locke. 

§  "Some.  It  is  past  doubt  that  these  were  the  Jews:  but  St.  Paul,  always 
tender  towards  his  own  nation,  forbears  to  name  them,  when  he  pronounces  this 
.  sentence."     Ibid. 

"  11  seruble  que  cette  calomnie  des  Juife  etoit  fondee  sur  ce  que  les  apdtreu  en- 
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plies  that  doing  evil,  in  general,  will  be  justified  out  of  regard 
to  the  good  that  results  from    it.     This  the   apostle  says, 
would  be  a  false  inference;  but  he  only  asserts  it,  without 
assigning  any  reason.     The  reason,  however,  is  sufficiently 
obvious;  for  men  ought  to  be  judged  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  conduct,   and  the  disposition  of  mind   by 
which  they  are  actuated,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
which  were  not  designed  or  desired  by  them.     Thus,  if  the 
Jews,  from  unreasonable  obstinacy,  and  under  the  influence 
of  bad  passions,   rejected  the  gospel,  they  will  be  justly 
punished  for  their  unbelief,  and  refusing  the  offers  made  to 
them  by  God,  though  their  unbelief  should  answer  ever  so 
valuable  a  purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  his  providence. 
That  the  general  infidelity  of  the  Jews  does  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  is  very 
obvious ;  for,  had  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  especially 
the  rulers  of  it,  become  Christians,  at  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  gospel,  it  would,  at  this  day,  and  in  all  future  time, 
have  been  objected  to  Christianity,  that  it  was  a  scheme  of 
the  heads  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  business  being 
transacted  where  they  had  authority,  it  was  in  their  power 
to  impose  upon  the  people  whatever  they  pleased.    Whereas, 
as  the  case  really  was,   there  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
Jewish  converts  to  prove,  that  the  evidence  of  the  miracles 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  must  have  been  able  to  have 
overcome  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices,  such  as  all  the 
Jews  had  to  a  suffering  Messiah,  as  Jesus  was ;  and  yet  the 
scheme  had  no  advantage  whatever,  but  what  its  own  merit 
and  evidence  gave  it. 

9.  The  apostle  now  reverts  to  what  he  had  before  urged, 
viz.  that  the  Jews  stood  in  as  much  need  of  the  gospel  as 
the  Gentiles.* 

10 — 19-t  The  propriety  of  these  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament^  is  not  very  apparent :  they  are  chiefly  the  in- 

seignoient  d'eux  et  des  Gentils.  Les  apotres  disoient  que  les  grands  crimes  des 
Gentils  ne  faisoient  que  rendre  plus  eclattante  la  misericorde  de  Dieu,  lors  qu'il  les 
appelloit  a  sa  connoissance;  et  que  I'  incredulite  des  Juifs  ne  faisoit  aucun  tort  a  la 
fidelite  de  Dieu,  qui  etoit  pret  de  tenir  envers  eux  toutes  ses  ancienues  promesses, 
pouryu  qu'ils  lui  obeissent,  conime  il  les  tcuoit  a  I'egard  de  ceux  qui  croyoient  en 
lui;  ce  qui  faisoit  davantagc  eclatter  la  fidelite  de  Dieu.  La  dessus  les  Juifs  leur 
objecfoient  ridiculement,  que,  selon  eux,  il  falloit  done  faire  du  mal,  pour  faire 
davantage  eclatter  les  vertus  de  Dieu.  C'est  pourquoi  S.  Paul  se  contente  de 
rejetter  ici  cette  objection,  corame  absurde,  sans  la  refuter  directement."  Le  Clerc. 

*  See  Locke;  Bowyer. 

t  "  The  Law  here  signifies  the  whole  Old  Testament. — So  our  Saviour  uses  the 
term  Law,  John  x.  S4."     Locke.     See  Doddridge. 

X  On  ver.  IS — 18.  "  In  the  printed  Hebrew  copies  there  is  no  such  passage  to 
be  met  with.     In  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Greek  version,  and  in  the  Vulgar  Latin, 
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vectives  of  David,  and  others,  against  their  personal  enemies, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  prove  that  the  Jewish  nation  in  gene- 
ral was  no  better  than  he  had  described  the  Heathen  world 
to  be,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  though  this  seems  to 
have  been  his  object.*  These  passages  were  certainly  found 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  called,  in  general,  the  law, 
but  they  do  not  contain  a  character  of  all  who  were  under 
the  law.  They  shew,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  which  the  Jews  had  from  divine  revelation, 
there  -was  much  wickedness  among  them,  and,  therefore, 
that  some  farther  instruction,  such  as  the  gospel  afforded, 
was  needful. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  neither  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  nor  Gentiles,  could  the  generality,  the  great  mass  or 
bulk  of  the  people,  have  consisted  of  such  profligate  charac- 
ters as  the  apostle  describes,  for  then  society  could  not  have 
subsisted. f  But  what  is  of  chief  importance,  though  not 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is,  that  some  of  the  worst  vices 
which  he  here  enumerates,  were  connived  at  in  the  worship 
of  the  Heathen  gods ;  prostitution,  and  worse  than  that, 
being  practised  in  their  very  temples,  and  in  honour  of  their 
gods;  whereas  all  impurity,  as  well  as  cruelty,  was  forbidden 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  so  that  when  the  Jews  were  guilty  of 
those  vices,  they  were  much  more  cruel  than  the  Gentiles, 
whose  very  religion  favoured  them. 

The  apostle  having  shewn  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  equally  sinners,  and  therefore  stood  in  equal  need  of 
some  new  means  of  reformation,  proceeds  to  argue  more  at 
large,  that  the  Jewish  law  was  insufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  the  Jews  themselves  must  have  recourse  to  another 
as  a  means  of  recommending  themselves  to  God,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  independent  of  the  observance  of  the 

this  passage  is  found,  in  its  full  extent,  in  the  fifth  and  following  verses  of  the  14th 
Psalm."    Pilkington,  pp.  55,  56.     See  Doddridge. 

•  "  Cequi  est  cite  jusqu'au  ver.  18,  est  un  amas  de  diverses  censures  que  1'  Ecri- 
ture  Sainte  fait  a  tous  les  hommes  et  principalement  aux  Juifs;  par  ou  1'  on  voit  que 
les  Juifs  et  les  autres  nations  n' avoient  pas  grande  chose  a  se  reprocher."   Le  Clerc. 

t  "  Ceite  hyperbole  donnc  une  idee  trop  generale  de  la  corruption  des  hommes, 
et  elle  est  manifest  emeu  t  contraire  au  dessein  du  S.  Esprit;  car  David  parle  dans 
ces  rnemes  Pseaumes  du  peuple  de  Dieu,  et  du  peuple  juste,  qu'il  oppose  a  ces  scele- 
rats  et  a  ces  impies,  outre  qu'il  dit  en  termes  expres  (Ps.  cxvi.  11)  c  a  iti  dans 
la  dial  cur  du  ressentiment  qn  il  avoit  de  tears  impieth,  qu'  il  s'  est  laisse  aller  a  ces 
expressions  si  generales,  et  que  tout  1'  Ecriture  rend  temoignage  a  plusieurs  d'  avoir 
fete  des  personnes  justes. — C'est  que  S.  Augustin  et  plusieurs  modernes,  ont  recon- 
nue,  remarquaut  que  la  pluspart  de  ces  desordres  regardoieut  en  particulier  quel- 
ques  Pay  ens,  quelques  Juifs,  et  que  tout  ce  qu'on  peut  raisonnablement  conclurre 
de  ces  expressions  si  universelles,  est  que  la  corruption  etoit  si  grande,  que  le  peu 
de  gens  de  bien  n'  etoit  presque  pas  considerable."  Le  Cene,  pp.  43,  44 ;  Essay, 
1727,  pp.  23,  24. 
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law  of  Moses,  though  perfectly  agreeable  to  it,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  prophets. 

20.  The  law,  of  which  the  Jews  made  so  great  boast,  did 
not,  in  itself  considered,  contain  any  thing  more  than  the 
injunction  of  certain  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  certain 
penalties ;  but  by  informing  them  concerning  their  duty, 
made  their  transgressions  of  it  more  aggravating.* 

21.  The  righteousness  of  God  here  means,  God's  method 
of  administration,  in  determining  when  men  are  righteous; 
or  the  laws  and  rules  according  to  which  he  acquits  sinners. 

22. f  That  is,  the  method  which  God  has  taken  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  world,  is,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  which  promises  the  Divine  favour  to  all  who  are  truly 
penitent,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  without  distinction. 

24.  Redemption  means  simply  deliverance, $  and  that  de- 
liverance from  sin  and  the  penalties  due  to  it,  which  is  taught 
in  the  gospel,  is  dependent  upon  the  repentance  of  the  sinner, 
and  the  free  mercy  of  God  preached  in  the  gospel,  and, 
before,  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  men's 
being  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
uniform  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  that  every  man  should  be  condemned  for  his  own 
sins,  and  rewarded  for  his  own  virtues,  and  not  those  of 
another.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  void  of  founda- 
tion than  the  opinion  of  many,  that  mankind  are  properly 
punished  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  the  wrath 
of  God  even  in  a  future  world,  on  that  account,  his  sin  being 
imputed  to  them  ;  or  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  im- 
puted to  those  who  are  saved  ;  and  that  they  are  saved  and 
received  into  heaven  on  that  account  only. 

25.  \_A  propitiation.]  This  should  have  been  rendered, 
the  propitiatory,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 

*  "  L'  Apotre  apprend  aux  Juifs  que  s'ils  eonsultoient  leur  loi,  c'est-a-dire,  le 
Vievx  Testament,  et  qu'ils  examinassent  par-la  leur  maniere  de  vivre,  ils  compren- 
droient  qu'ils  n' fetoieiit  pas  en  etat  d'etre  justifies  devant  Dieu,  par  l'obeissance 
qu' ils  lui  rendoient."     Le  Clerc.     See  Locke;  Doddridge;  Impr.  Vers. 

t  "  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ," — a  parenthesis.  See 
Bowi/er. 

X  "  Nor  does  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  import  there  was  any  compensation 
made  to  God — for  that  is  inconsistent  with  what  St.  Paul  expressly  says  here,  viz. 
that  sinners  are  justified  by  God  gratis,  and  of  his  free  bounty. — That  redeeming  in 
the  sacred  scripture  language,  signifies  not,  precisely,  paying  an  equivalent,  is  so 
clear,  that  nothing  can  be  more — but  if  any  one  will,  from  the  literal  signification 
of  the  word,  in  English,  persist  in  it,  against  St.  Paul's  declarations,  that  it  neces- 
sarily implies  an  equivalent  price  paid,  I  desire  him  to  consider  to  whom  ;  and  that 
if  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  it  must  be  to  those  whom  the  redeemed 
are  in  bondage  to,  and  from  whom  we  are  redeemed,  viz.  sin  and  Satan.  If  he  will 
not  believe  his  own  system  for  this,  let  him  believe  St.  Paul's  words,  Titus  ii.  14-" 
Locke.     See  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Racov.  Cat.  pp.  305,  313,  314. 
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mercy-seat,*  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  This  was 
sprinkled  with  blood  once  a-year,  and  Christ  having  died  a 
violent  death,  the  apostle,  by  way  of  figure,  represents  his 
blood  as  sprinkled  upon  it;  and  from  this  mercy-seat  he  re- 
presents God  as  declaring  his  will,  and  promising  his  favour 
to  all  that  are  truly  penitent.  All  this,  however,  is  only 
figurative  language,  and  will  by  no  means  authorize  us  to 
infer  that  Christ  died  a  proper  sacrifice  in  our  stead,  our 
sins  being  imputed  to  him,  and  he  suffering  the  wrath  of 
God  on  that  account,  as  many  imagine.  He  was  a  sacrifice, 
as  any  good  man,  dying  in  a  good  cause,  may  be  said  to  die 
a  sacrifice  to  that  cause,  giving  up  his  life  in  consequence 
of  his  adherence  to  it.  'lepeiov  or  &u//.a,  being  understood, 
IXazypiov  may  signify  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  under  this 
idea  the  death  of  Jesus  is  represented  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

26. f  That  is,  he  is  righteous,  or  his  proceedings  are  not 
to  be  censured,  though  he  now,  by  the  gospel,  receives  into 
his  favour  all  who  embrace  it,  though  they  should  not  con- 
form to  the  law  of  Moses. 

28.  That  is,  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel, 
which  are  repentance  and  reformation,  and  not  the  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  Moses. J 

*  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  p.  257.  "  '  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  our  l\as-qpiov  through  faith  in  his  blood  ;'  that  is,  our  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat  ;  for  so  it  is  called  in  the  Greek,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  nor  is  the 
word,  I  think,  ever  used  but  in  that  sense,  unless  in  Ezek.  xliii.,  for  the  settle  of  the 
altar."  Mede,  p.  342.  "  The  Alexandrine  copy  omits  by  faith;  which  seems  con- 
formable to  the  sense  of  the  apostle  here.  He  says,  that  God  hath  set  forth  Christ 
to  be  the  propitiatory  in  his  blood."  Locke.  "  '  The  mercy-seat,  through  faith,  in 
his  blood,'  not  '  through  faith  in  his  blood.'"  Wetstein  in  JBowyer.  See  Harwood, 
II.  p.  231 ;  Theol.  Repos.  III.  p.  430;  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  255,  256, 
297,  298;  Wakefield;  Impr.  Vers.  See  the  systematic  turn  given  to  the  passage,  in 
the  paraphrase  of  Doddridge,  who  adopts  the  common  translation. 

t  To  declare  his  righteousness.  "  Les  mots  qui  signifient^'«5/c,  et  justice  dans  la 
langue  sainte  que  les  auteurs  du  N.  Testament  imiteut,  signifient  aussi  tres  souvent 
mishicordienx,  et  la  misMcorde.  II  faut  done  que  le  but  de  l'auteur  qui  s'en  sert, 
en  determine  la  veritable  signification  dans  les  lieux  ou  ils  se  rencontrent.  Lors 
qu'il  est  dit  que  Dieu  a  donne  Jesus-Christ  pour  expier  nos  peches  par  son  sang, 
afin  de  faire  connoitre  sa  justice,  {Rom.  iii.  25,)  il  faut  traduire,  afin  de  faire  con- 
noitre  sa  misericorde."  Le  Cene,  pp.  722,  723  ;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  193,  194.  See 
Wakefield  in  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  81,  on  Matt.  vi.  1. 

In  Tomkins's  Christ  the  Mediator,  U7S2,  pp.  85 — 96,)  there  is  a  very  different 
erplication,  which  is  deemed  by  Doddridge,  "  masterly  and  unanswerable."  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  Tomkins,  who,  in  his  Appeal,  had  so  ably  confuted  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity,  was  yet  adduced  by  Waterland,  in  his  "  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  (p.  51,)  as  having  proved  "  the  truth  of  the  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  necessity  there  was  for  it,"  in  "  a  rational  and  judicious  discourse,"  the 
Mediator. 

X  See  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Rttcov.  Cat.  p.  324. 
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30.*  That  is,  the  ground  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God  has  always  been  faith,  or  a  belief  in  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, which  leads  to  the  observance  of  the  command- 
ments; and  this  has,  in  fact,  been  the  same  in  every  dispen- 
sation of  religion. 

31.  The  gospel  teaching  a  method  of  justifying  sinners, 
upon  principles  common  to  it,  and  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
rightly  understood,  is  not  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  but  a 
confirmation  of  it.f 

PARAPHRASE. 

We  see  then,  from  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  must  all  be 
considered  as  guilty,  and  liable  to  condemnation  ;  and  as  to 
the  law,  which  the  Jews  make  so  much  boast  of,  it  can  only 
aggravate  their  condemnation,  because  it  so  clearly  points 
out  to  them  those  duties  which  they  have  neglected.  But 
now,  God  has  provided  a  remedy  for  the  moral  disorders  of 
the  world,  by  the  gospel,  independent  of  the  law,  and  which 
was  indeed  announced  to  mankind  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  themselves,  in  which  was  foretold  the  reformation, 
and  future  happy  state  of  the  world  under  the  Messiah.  It 
is  that  method  of  promoting  virtue  and  holiness  by  the 
gospel,  the  benefits  of  which  extend  to  all  who  receive  it, 
without  any  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile;  for,  as  I  have 
shewn,  all  the  world  stand  in  equal  need  of  the  gospel, 
because  all  have  sinned,  and  have  not  glorified  God  by  a 
course  of  obedience  to  his  law.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
justified,  not  as  innocent  persons  in  consequence  of  their 
observance  of  any  law,  but  through  the  free  mercy  of  God, 
on  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  which  require  repentance. 

For,  in  this  manner  is  God  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
world,  from  its  present  sinful  state,  by  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  had  exhibited  to  all  the  world,  that,  as  from  a  mercy-seat 
sprinkled  with  his  blood,  God  might  declare  his  acceptance 
of  all  who  receive  and  obey  the  gospel,  in  consequence  of 
which  all  their  past  sins  will  be  forgiven  ;  that  in  this  age  of 
the  world  he  might  by  him  publish  his  method  of  justifying 
sinners  that  he  might  display  the  equity  of  his  proceedings, 
in  receiving  into  his  favour  all  the  true  disciples  of  Christ. 

*  See  Zech.  xiv.  9;  Locke;  Doddridge;  Wakefield.     *'  One  God,  or,  one  is  God, 
one  and  the  same  God,  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles."    Clarke,  (S.  D.)  6. 
t  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  462 ;  Doddridge. 
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Of  what  then  ought  we  to  make  our  boast  ?  Of  the  law 
of  Moses,  which,  in  itself  considered,  only  enjoins  certain 
duties  with  penalties  annexed  ;  or  of  the  law,  which  it  may 
be  called,  of  faith,  which  promises  forgiveness  upon  repen- 
tance ?  Of  the  latter,  no  doubt.  I  therefore  conclude,  that 
men  are  justified  or  approved  of  God  in  consequence  of  their 
receiving  and  obeyiug  the  gospel,  without  regard  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  Otherwise  God,  the  Maker  of  all,  would  be  the 
God  of  the  Jews  only  ;  whereas  he  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion of  God  and  Father,  to  all  mankind,  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews:  for  he  is  the  same  righteous  Being  who  receives 
into  his  favour  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  upon  the  same 
terms  ;  which  may  be  said  to  be  faith  and  obedience  to  his 
will,  upon  their  firm  belief  of  the  promises  of  his  favour  to 
them  on  that  condition.  Can  it  then  be  said  that  I  abolish 
the  law  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  though  it  does  not 
require  the  obervance  of  the  law  ?  Nay,  by  this  very  con- 
duct, I,  in  effect,  establish  the  law,  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  approves  of  the  method  of  justification  published 
in  the  gospel. 

. 

IV.  The  apostle  prosecutes  his  argument  to  prove,  that 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  was  not  the  original  or 
proper  method  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thing  that  bore  the  name  of  law,  exclusive  of  every 
thing  else.  Abraham,  he  shews,  was  approved  by  God,  for 
an  act  of  faith,  antecedent  to  his  being  circumcised  ;  on 
which  account  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father,  or  pattern 
of  all  who  distinguish  themselves  by  faith  in  God,  whether 
they  be  of  his  natural  posterity  or  not,  and  that  the  blessings 
promised  to  his  seed  belong  to  those  his  spiritual  children, 
as  well  as  to  his  natural  descendants. 

That  the  blessings,  and  the  greatest  blessings,  will  be 
secured  by  imitating  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  thus  making 
him  our  spiritual  father,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  that  these 
are  the  very  blessings  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  particular 
covenant  which  God  made  to  him,  cannot  be  supposed, 
because  they  were  all  of  a  temporal  nature:  and  yet  this  is 
what  the  apostle  seems  to  assert  in  this  epistle,  and  more 
expressly  still  in  that  to  the  Galatians.  But  he  could  not 
seriously  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant  would  be  secured  by  imitating  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  as  were  those  of  the  old,  in  consequence  of  being 
his  natural  descendants. 

vol.  xiv.  "  p 
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1.  That  is,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  blessings  conferred 
on  Abraham,  from  whom  we  Jews  are  descended  ? 

This  may  be  rendered,  our  father  according  to  the  Jlesh,* 
the  words  easily  admitting  this  transposition. 

8.  The  apostle  here  shews,  that  men  who  have  been  sin- 
ners cannot  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  by  any  mere  law  whatever:  for,  that,  with  respect 
to  moral  characters,  all  men  are  sinners,  and  therefore  have 
no  method  of  reinstating  themselves  in  the  Divine  favour, 
but  by  repentance,  which  his  free  mercy  will  accept,  instead 
of  sinless  obedience. j" 

12.  J  Abraham  himself,  the  apostle  here  shews,  was  justi- 
fied, or  approved  of  God,  for  what  was  done  by  him  before 
he  was  circumcised,  and  long  before  the  law  of  Moses  existed, 
and  therefore  they  who  are  now  uncircumcised  may  likewise 
recommend  themselves  to  God,  by  a  virtue  similar  to  his. 

14.  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  say  more  than  his  argument 
requires,  it  being  sufficient  that  sinners  obtain  the  Divine 
favour  by  that  kind  of  faith  in  God  which  recommended 
Abraham  to  him.  But,  certainly,  Abraham's  natural  poste- 
rity were  the  seed  to  which  the  blessings  of  the  original  cove- 
nant with  him  were  promised ;  for  the  principal  of  them  is 
the  possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  was  designed 
for  none  but  the  Jews,  and  could  not  be  the  property  of  all 
mankind. § 

15 — 17-H  As  it  was  the  law  of  which  the  Jews  made  so 

*  "  To  distinguish  the  Jews  by  birth  from  those  who  were  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  a  distinction  which  he  insists  on  all  through  this 
Chapter."  Locke.  See  a  different  sense  in  Le  Clerc,  "  selon  le  jugement  de  la  chair, 
ou  des  hommes."     See  John  viii.  15;  Doddridge.  * 

f  The  following  is  a  carious  and  not  uninstructive  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  pious,  systematic  Expositor,  not  satisfied  with  this  intelligible  view  of  the 
Divine  dispensations,  can  undesignedly  degrade,  if  not  burlesque,  the  gospel,  while 
he  proposes  to  explain  it : 

'•  According  to  the  view  in  which  1  have  elsewhere  more  largely  stated  it,  as  we 
are  charged  as  debtors,  in  the  book  of  God's  account,  what  Christ  has  done,  in  ful- 
filling all  righteousness  for  us,  is  charged  as  the  grand  balance  of  the  account;  but 
that  it  may  appear  that  wc  are,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this,  it  is  also  entered  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance  *  that  we  are 
believers  :'  and,  this  appearing,  we  are  graciously  discharged,  yea,  and  rewarded,  as 
if  we  ourselves  had  been  perfectly  innocent  and  obedient.  See  my  Sermons  on  Sal- 
vation by  Grace,  pp.  14 — 19;  which  account  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  Witsius 
has  remarked,  (Econ.Fved.  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  viii.  Sect,  xxxvi."  Doddridge  on  ver.  9- 

X  The  father  of  circumcision.  "The  father  of  the  circumcised."  Locke.  "  *  Le 
pere  de  ceux  qui  sont  circoncis.' — L'  Ecriture  employe  sou  vent  des  nonis  substantifs 
ou  abstraits  pour  des  adjectife."     Le  Cene,  pp.  691,  692. 

§  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  II.  pp.  409,  410. 

tl  "  Before  whom  did  he  believe?  Before  God,  who  quickeneth,"  &c.  Grotius 
in  Bowyer.  Calleth,  &c.  "  Speakelh  of  things  which  do  not  yet  exist,  as  if  they 
were  actually  existing,  because  he  knows  they  will  exist  in  their  due  time."  Mark- 
land  in  ibid. 
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great  a  boast,  it  was  certainly  very  proper  for  them  to  be 
informed,  that,  all  men  being  sinners,  no  man  can  be  justi- 
fied on  account  of  the  observance  of  any  law,  that  of  Moses 
not  excepted,  and  therefore  that,  with  respect  to  the  favour 
of  God,  the  Jews  were  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  since  they  also  must  repent,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  free  mercy  of  God. 

18 — 22.  It  is  with  the  greatest  propriety  that  the  apostle 
here  urges  that  act  of  faith  in  God,  which  preceded  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Abraham,  and  much  more  the  institution  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  abate  the  excessive  pride  of 
the  Jews  on  account  of  that  law. 

2d.  It  is  so  common  with  this  apostle  to  represent  Christ 
as  a  pattern,  or  emblem,  to  us,  in  his  death  and  resurrection, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  had  the  same  meaning  here, 
and  therefore  that  he  intended  only  to  say,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  ought  to  remind  us  of  our  dying  to  sin,  and  his  resur- 
rection of  our  rising  to  a  new  life,  and  that  this  was  one 
object  and  end  of  his  death  and  resurrection.  That  Christ 
died  for  our  offences,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  as  if 
he  had  been  considered  as  guilty  of  our  sins,  and  punished 
for  them,  is  so  contrary  to  reason  and  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture,  that  it  is  not  on  any  account  to  be  admitted  as 
the  apostle's  meaning,  whatever  other  interpretations  be  put 
upon  his  words,  or  though  we  should  not  be  able  to  find  any 
meaning  in  them  at  all.* 

PARAPHRASE. 

What  then  shall  we  say  with  respect  to  the  blessings  be- 
stowed by  God  upon  Abraham,  who  is  our  father  according 
to  the  flesh,  being  our  natural  progenitor,  so  that  by  his 
example  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  terms  on  which  his 
posterity  will  be  justified  with  God?  If  this,  our  great  an- 
cestor, was  justified  by  such  works  as  the  Jews  boast  of,  by 
obedience  to  a  ceremonial  law,  he  might  claim  his  reward  as 
of  merit.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
between  God  and  him :  for  the  Scripture  only  says,  that 
Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  this  his  faith  was  accounted 
to  him  for  righteousness,  or  God  was  pleased  to  accept  of 
it,  so  that  it  was  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  he  was 

*  "  Christ  was  delivered  up  for  our  offences,  not  to  bear  the  punishment  of  them, 
or  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  but  to  abolish  the  dispensation  by  which  men  were 
condemned  as  sinners,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  better  dispensation,  by  which 
they  should  be  justified  and  treated  as  righteous.  Thus  lie  rose  for  their  justifica- 
tion.    See  Epk.  ii.  14 — 16."    Impr.  Vers. 

v  2 
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received  into  favour.  But  had  his  acceptance  been  on  ac- 
count of  any  works  performed  by  him,  such  works  as  pro- 
perly  entitled  him  to  it, .it  would  not  have  been  any  favour 
at  all,  but  the  discharge  of  a  debt  on  the  part  of  God. 
Whereas  to  him  who  has  no  plea  of  this  kind,  but  of  whom 
it  is  only  said  that  he  believed  in  God,  who  justifies  even 
those  who  have  been  ungodly,  if  they  become  penitent,  his 
mere  faith  in  the  Divine  promise  is  all  the  merit  that  he  can 
claim. 

David  also  gives  an  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  man 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  justified  by  works, 
for  he  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  sinner,  saying,  Blessed 
are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered :  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
sin,  or  who  will  not  condemn  him  for  the  sins  that  he  has 
formerly  committed. 

Are  they,  then,  those  of  the  circumcision  only,  who  can 
expect  this  favour  from  God,  or  the  uncircumcised  as  well 
as  they,  when  it  was  by  such  faith,  as  the  uncircumcised 
are  capable  of,  that  Abraham  himself  was  justified  ?  Can  it 
be  said  that  he  was  accepted  of  God  in  a  state  of  circum- 
cision ?  By  no  means ;  because  he  was  then  uncircumcised, 
and  his  circumcision  was  in  consequence  of  that  faith  in  God 
which  he  had  shewn  while  he  was  uncircumcised,  that  he 
might  be  the  father,  or 'pattern  of  all  who  shall  shew  the 
same  faith,  though  they,  like  him,  should  be  uncircumcised, 
that  they  may  be  justified  by  God  as  he  was.  And  though 
he  is  called  the  father  of  circumcision,  this  is  not  confined 
to  the  mere  carnal  circumcision,  but  extends  to  that  of  the 
heart,  which  is  effected  by  an  imitation  of  that  faith  which 
Abraham  shewed  while  he  was  uncircumcised. 

The  promise  which  was  made  to  Abraham,  which  insured 
to  his  posterity  the  most  distinguished  rank  and  the  happiest 
lot  in  this  world,  was  not  made  to  him  on  account  of  cir- 
cumcision, or  of  a  ritual  law,  which  was  not  then  established, 
but  on  account  of  that  kind  of  righteousness  which  consists 
in  faith,  or  such  virtues  as  are  independent  of  the  ceremonial 
law:  for  if  the  blessing  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  promise  would  not  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  faith,  which  pre- 
ceded the  institution  of  it. 

A  law,  strictly  speaking,  and  the  idea  and  the  great  boast- 
ing of  the  Jews  does  not  go  beyond  what  they  call  the  law, 
can  only  produce  wrath,  by  making  the  transgressors  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.     The  promise  was,  therefore,  made 
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to  be  the  reward  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  that  it  might  descend 
to  all  those  who  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  though  they  be  not  naturally  descended  from 
him,  but  only  called  his  sons,  as  imitators  of  his  faith,  in 
which  sense  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  :  for,  according  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  he  is  to  be  the  father,  not  of  one  nation  only, 
but  of  many,  in  consequence  of  his  firm  faith  in  the  promise 
of  God,  that  he  should  have  a  child,  when,  by  the  course 
of  nature,  he  could  not. 

This  divine  approbation  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  not 
recorded  as  a  thing  that  respected  himself  only,  but  as  an 
example  to  us,  who  shall  be  equally  favoured  of  God  if  we 
believe  in  the  gospel,  having  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  who  was  given  up  to  death  as  an  example  to  us  to 
die  unto  sin,  and  who  rose  again  as  an  emblem  of  our  rising 
to  a  new  and  better  life. 

V.  The  apostle  having  shewn,  that  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  is  not  necessary  to  the  justification  of 
sinners,  but  that  the  terms  of  the  gospel  alone  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  that  purpose,  extends  his  commendation 
of  the  gospel  to  other  particulars,  as,  that  it  not  only  gives 
men  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  but  enables  to  bear  per- 
secution with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  joy.  He  rejoices 
in  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  superlative 
merit  of  which  consisted  in  his  dying  for  men  while  they 
were  sinners,  or  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God  ;  and  he 
shews  how,  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  all  the  consequences 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  are  removed,  and  even,  that  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  death  of  Christ  far  exceeds  the  injury 
received  by  means  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

5.  The  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit  were  tokens  of  the  peculiar 
presence  and  favour  of  God,  confirming  men's  faith  in  the 
gospel,  and  their  expectations  from  it.* 

7.  [A  good  manJ]  That  is,  a  generous,  public-spirited 
man  ;  it  being  very  possible  that  one  man  may  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  that  of  another,  which  he  may  think  to 
be  of  more  value  to  the  world  than  his  own.f 

•  See  Locke;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  128;  Wakefield. 

t  "  At  this  time  the  body  of  the  Jews  were  distinguished  into  three  sorts,  in 
respect  of  holiness:  1.  Reschaynim,  wicked  and  ungodly  men;  2.  Tsadikim,  just  and 
righteous  men;  3.  Chasidim,  who  are  sometimes  translated  holy  men,  and  that  for 
the  most  part,  but  sometimes,  also,  good  men. — The  gradation  standeth  thus:  some 
pcradveuture  would  die  for  one  of  the  Chasiditn,  a  good  man ;  scarcely  any  for  one 
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10.  If  we  received  so  great  favours  by  means  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  while  we  were  his  enemies,  much  more  advantage 
may  we  expect  from  his  life,  now  that  we  are  his  friends. 
We  here  see  the  fondness  of  this  writer  for  antithesis,  to 
which  he  often  sacrificed  the  perspicuity  of  his  reasoning. 

11.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  word  atonement  occurs.  The  same  word,  in  the  original, 
is,  in  all  other  places,  rendered  reconciliation,  and  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  here,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  being,  that  we 
are  reconciled  to  God  by  means  of  Christ,  or  in  consequence 
of  believing  and  obeying  the  gospel,  and  not  by  his  making 
atonement  for  our  sins  by  his  death.* 

12.f  Sin,  and  the  punishment  for  sin,  are  often  used  pro- 
miscuously. And,  literally,  what  the  apostle  here  says,  could 
not  be  true,  it  not  being  possible  that  we  should  sin  in  Adam, 
so  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin,  and  punishable  for  it,  but  we  may 
suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  as  children  often  do  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sins  of  their  parents.  Thus  here  the  apostle 
supposed,  after  Moses,  that  mankind  in  general  became  mortal 
in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

From  this  verse  to  the  eighteenth  is  a  kind  of  parenthesis, 
intended  to  prove  that  the  mortality  of  man  is  really  owing 
to  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  the  pnnishmentof  any  other  sin. 

14.  To  prove  that  the  mortality  of  man  is  owing  to  the  sin 
of  Adam,  the  apostle  supposes  death  to  be  universally  the 

of  the  Tsadikim,  a  just  or  righteous  man;  for  the  Reschagnim,  or  ungodly,  none 
would  die:  yet  Christ  died  for  us  ungodly,  being  sinners,  and  his  enemies."  God- 
wyn's  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ch.  ix.),  pp.  41,  42.     See  Le  Clerc ;  Doddridge. 

'•  The  true  sense  of  this  text  has  been  given  by  Beza,  Gataher,  Crellins,  Slich- 
tingius,  &c.  who  take  notice,  that  the  word  here  rendered  yet,  is  yap; — and  who 
have  accordingly  pointed  the  whole  passage  thus:  '  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
will  one  die  {for  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die):  but 
God  commendetb,'  &c. — The  principal  thought  is,  men  would  hardly  care  to  die 
for  a  righteous  man :  but  Christ  did  more,  he  died  for  sinners.  The  design  of  the 
parenthesis  is  only  to  account  for  the  apostle's  using  the  word  scarcely. — Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  just  foundation  for  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  two  words,  righteous  and  good."   Hallett,  III.  pp.  35,  S6.    SeeBowyer. 

*  "  Vers.  8,  1 1.  St.  Paul,  comparing  the  means  or  motives  of  our  salvation,  saith, 
If  considering  the  manner  of  a  dying  Jesus,  his  behaviour,  we  became  reconciled  to 
God  ;  much  rather  ought  our  considering  Jesus,  raised  by  God  to  life,  and  rewarded, 
establish  us  in  the  way  of  salvation."  Hat/nes  "  on  the  Attributes,"  (Ch.  xxiv.) 
Ed.  2,  1790,  p.  93.  See  ibid.  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxii.),  p.  284;  Doddridge;  Theol.Repos. 
III.  p.  424;  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  S10,  311. 

t  "  Became  mortal."  Locke.  See  the  Author,  Theol.Repos.  II.  pp.  155.  156; 
Le  Cene,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Essay,  1727,  p.  1 1  ;  Lardner,  XI.  p.  240;  Taylor  on  Orig.  Sin, 
pp.  51 — 54;  Doddridge;  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Racov.  Cat.  pp.  328,  329;  Imp):  Vers. 

"  Comme  S.  Paul  repond  souvent,  comme  en  passant,  aux  objections  des  Juifs,  et 
sans  les  exprimer  clairement;  on  peut  soupconner,  qu'il  refute  ici  les  difflcultes  de 
quelques-uns  d'entre  eux,  qui  comprenoient  avec  peine  comment  la  mort  du  seul 
Jesus  pouvoit  racheter  tout  le  genre  humain,  quoi  qu'ils  convinssent  qu' Adam  seul 
avoit  introduit  le  peche  dans  le  monde.  Aulrement  ce  discours  paroitroit  eloignfe 
de  son  sujet."     Le  Clerc. 
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punishment  of  some-  sin,  which,  however,  is  more  than  we 
are  authorized  to  assert,  since  brutes,  which  are  incapable  of 
sin,  nevertheless  die,  and  men  died  when  there  was  no  law 
existing  by  which  they  could  be  subject  to  death  as  a 
penalty.  This  observation,  however,  does  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently to  the  purpose ;  for  before  the  law,  and  after  it,  men 
died  upon  the  same  accounts,  viz.  the  general  constitution 
of  nature.  According  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  fall,  the 
apostle's  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  did  not  want 
this  medium  of  proof. 

17.  *  Here  we  see  the  apostle's  fondness  for  antithesis, 
and  the  intricacy  and  confusion  of  ideas  that  are  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  it.  He  opposes  the  ofFence  of  one  man 
to  the  obedience  of  another  man,  the  one  offence  of  Adam, 
by  which  we  suffered,  to  the  many  offences  removed  by 
Christ;  and  simple  death  in  one  case,  to  eternal  life  in  the 
other.f  We  see,  however,  that  in  all  this  the  apostle  consi- 
dered Christ  as  being  a  man,  as  much  as  Adam  was.  It  is  the 
offence  of  one  man,  and  the  obedience  of  another  man,  that 
he  is  contrasting.  Had  the  nature  of  Christ  been  different 
from  that  of  Adam,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  contrasted 
those  likewise,  so  fond  he  appeared  to  be  of  these  antitheses 
or  oppositions,  and  in  this  particular  case  noting  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could.  He  had  the  same  idea  of  Christ,  when 
he  said,  on  another  occasion,  "  Since  by  man  came  death, 
so  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 

13.  Here  the  apostle  shews,  that  as  the  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  mortality  of  all  his  race,  so  the 
consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  resurrection 
of  all  mankind  from  the  grave.  Justification  of  life,  there- 
fore, only  means  the  reversing  of  the  sentence  of  the  con- 
demnation passed  upon  Adam,  by  which  the  life  which  was 
lost  by  the  one  was  recovered  by  the  other.  J 

19.  Being  made  sinners,^  here  only  means,  being  made 
subject  to  death ;  and  being  made  righteous,  means  the 
reversing  of  that  sentence,  by  restoring  men  to  life, 

*  1  Surplusage  of  favour."     Locke. 

t  "  II  ne  faut  pas  trop  presser  ce  discours  de  6.  PauJ,  commc  s'  il  se  dcvoit  trouver 
une  opposition  rigoreuse,  et  dans  tonics  les  circonstances,.entre  Adam  et  Jesus-Christ, 
dememequ'entre  les  suites  du  peche  d'Adametdela  redemption  den6tre  Seigneur." 
Le  Clerc  on  xer.  10. 

%  See  Whitby '8  Discourse  (on  the  Five  Points),  1710,  pp.  117,  118}  Taylor  on 
Original  Sin,  Ed.S,  1750,  pp.38— 40;  Chauncy's  Salvation  of  all  Men  (Prop,  iv.), 
pp.  2« — 80;  Impr.  Vers. 

§  "  Here  St.  Paul  uses  the  6ame  metonymy,  as  vet.  12,  putting  sinners  for  mortal, 
whereby  the  antithesis  to  righteous  is  the  more  lively."  Locke.  On  vers.  8—19* 
§ee  Garnham's  "  Paraphrase  and  Notes,"  Com.  and  E$s.  I.  pp.  94—105. 
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20.  Here  the  apostle  reverts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which,  containing  a  clear  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God,  made  all  offences  more  aggravated.  But  the 
more  aggravated  are  the  sins  of  men,  the  more  valuable  is 
the  gospel,  informing  us  how  we  may  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  God,  viz.  by  repentance. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Being  therefore  justified  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  law  of  Moses,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  favour  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose 
means  alone,  viz.  by  only  believing  and  obeying  his  gospel, 
we  are  admitted  to  this  state  of  favour,  and  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  future  glory.  We  even  rejoice  in  our  present  suf- 
ferings, well  knowing,  that  they-naturally  exercise  and  im- 
prove us  in  the  virtue  of  patience.  By  this  means  we  enlarge 
our  experience  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  providence  ;  and  this  strengthens  our 
hope  and  expectations  of  future  blessings,  which  hope  we 
are  confident  will  not  be  disappointed,  because  we  have  even 
at  present  a  sure  token  of  the  favour  of  God  to  us  in  the 
gift  of  the  holy  spirit. 

This  instance  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  was  manifested 
in  the  most  seasonable  time,  when  the  world  was  in  a  most 
sinful  and  deplorable  state.  And  so  far  were  we  from  having 
merited  this  favour,  that  Christ  gave  his  life  even  for  those 
who  were  then  sinners.  This  far  exceeds  any  example  of 
generosity  among  men.  With  them  it  is  very  rare  for  any 
one  to  risk  his  life,  even  for  the  best  and  most  deserving  of 
men,  and  hardly  ever  for  those  whose  characters  are  merely 
blameless  ;  whereas  the  love  of  Christ  was  so  much  superior, 
that  he  even  died  for  us,  while  we  were  sinners,  and  deserv- 
ing of  punishment. 

Christ,  then,  having  given  his  life,  in  publishing  his  gospel, 
by  our  obedience  to  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  so  that 
we  may  be  said  to  be  saved  by  his  death,  much  more  benefit 
may  we  expect  from  his  life,  and  that,  as  he  now  lives,  he 
will  exert  his  power  in  our  favour,  to  rescue  us  from  all  the 
miseries  that  threaten  us  in  a  future  state.  For,  if  we  were 
brought  from  a  state  of  enmity  to  a  state  of  friendship  with 
God,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  much  more  may  we  now  hope, 
that,  being  friends,  he  will,  by  his  life,  do  us  more  essential 
service. 

But  not  only  are  we  brought  into  this  state  of  hope  and 
pleasing  expectation,  but  even  to  a  state  of  triumph,  by  the 
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gospel  of  Christ,  through  which  we  are  thus  reconciled  to 
God.  To  compare,  then,  what  we  gain  by  Christ,  with 
what  we  lost  by  Adam,  I  would  observe,  that  by  the  latter, 
sin,  and  death,  the  consequence  of  sin,  were  brought  into  the 
world  ;  for  all  men  die  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  being 
thereby  excluded  from  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  which  was 
intended  to  preserve  men  from  death. 

That  men  do  die  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  is 
evident  from  this  consideration,  that  there  was  death  in  the 
world  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  but 
men  are  not  punished  for  the  breach  of  a  law  which  had  no 
existence,  and  yet  men  died  in  the  interval  between  Adam 
and  Moses  ;  so  that  death  took  place  upon  those  who  had 
not  themselves  incurred  it  by  their  personal  transgression  of 
any  law,  like  to  that  which  was  given  to  Adam,  whom  I  am 
now  comparing  with  Christ,  who  was  then  to  come.  There 
is,  however,  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  injury 
we  receive  from  Adam,  and  the  benefit  conferred  by  Christ. 
Many  die  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  one  man,  viz.  Adam, 
and  the  blessing  which  God  has  conferred  by  means  of  another 
man,  Christ,  extends  also  to  many,  so  that  thus  far  there  is 
a  correspondence  between  the  evil  resulting  from  the  sin  of 
one  man,  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  us  from  the  obedience 
of  another  man.  But  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that 
the  offence  of  Adam,  by  which  the  evil  incurred  was  one, 
and  affected  many,  whereas  the  benefit  removes  the  effect, 
not  only  of  that  one  offence  of  Adam,  but  of  many  trans- 
gressions, committed  by  many  persons.  For,  if  by  one 
transgression  of  one  man,  temporal  death  was  introduced, 
much  more  shall  they  who  receive  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  and  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  made  par- 
takers of  eternal  life  by  another  one  man,  Jesus  Christ. 
Having  established  this  point,  I  shall  now  return  to  my 
argument. 

As,  therefore,  all  men  suffer  death  for  the  offence  of  one 
man,  so  all  receive  life  in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of 
another  man  :  for,  as  in  consequence  of  the  disobedience  of 
one  man,  all  men  were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  sinners, 
being  subject  to  mortality,  so  in  consequence  of  the  obe- 
dience of  another  man,  they  are  treated  as  if  they  had  been 
righteous,  the  former  sentence  of  death  being  reversed,  and 
all  being  raised  to  immortal  life. 

As  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  guilt 
of  those  who  are  subject  to  it;  but  the  more  sin  abounds, 
the  greater  is  that  mercy  of  God  displayed  in  the  gospel, 
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by  which  those  sins  are  pardoned.  Thus,  as  the  sin  of 
Adam  introduced  death,  so  the  obedience  of  Christ  secure* 
to  all  his  faithful  followers  eternal  life. 

VI.  1* — 4.f  The  apostle  having  represented  the  gospel 
as  particularly  adapted  to  the  case  of  a  sinful  world,  he 
answers  an  objection  that  might  be  made  to  this  account 
of  it,  as  encouraging  those  sins  for  which  it  provided  a 
pardon  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  captious  Jews  made 
this  objection  to  Christianity,  when  it  was  represented  as 
opposed  to  the  law  of  which  they  made  so  great  a  boast. 
The  apostle  answers  the  objection  by  shewing  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  to  encourage  sin,  and 
that  the  very  rite  of  baptism,  by  which  we  take  upon  us  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  is  calculated  to  be  an  emblem 
of  this.  He  also  shews  that,  by  becoming  Christians,  we 
change  our  masters,  passing  from  the  servitude  of  sin  to  the 
service  of  God  and  virtue. 

This  argument,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  to  prove  that 
Christians  should  live  a  new  life  from  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  as  being  a  representation  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  is  very  common  with  the  apostle;  the 
being  plunged  in  water,  in  which  manner  baptism  was,  at 
least  generally,  administered,  representing  death, J  or  a  death 
unto  sin  ;  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water,  representing  the 
resurrection,  or  the  living  a  new  and  virtuous  life. 

5,  6.  If  we  have  resembled  him.§ 

The  death  of  which  the  apostle  makes  baptism  to  be  an 
emblem,  was  the  death  of  sin  in  ourselves  ;  and  our  em- 
blematical resurrection,  is  a  resurrection  to  a  new  and 
virtuous  life. 

9.  As  Christ  died  but  once,  so  Christians  should  die  to 
sin  only  once,  so  as  to  have  no  occasion  to  die  in  this 
manner  a  second  time  ;  but  that,  having  begun  to  live  a  new 
and  virtuous  life,  they  should  continue  in  it. 

10.  As  we  are  said  to  die  to  sin  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase,  so   Christ  may  also  be  said  to  have  died   to  sin, 

*  Ver.  2.  "  God  forbid.  We  who  have  died  to  sin  :  how  !  shall  we  live  again 
in  it  ?"     Alexander's  Paraphrase  (on  Ch.  vi. — viii.\  p.  96. 

f  The  glory,  "  The  glorious  power."  Clarke,  (8.  D.)  887 ;  Harwood,  N.  T. 
Greek.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

X  "  La  maniere  que  Ton  avoit  alors  de  baptizer,  en  plongeant  dans  l'eau  ceux 
que  T  on  baptizoit,  etoit  comme  une  image  de  la  sepulture  de  Jesus-Christ.  Voyez 
Coloss.  ii.  12."     LeClerc.     See  Gale  on  Wall,  1711,  p.  193. 

§  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  If  we  have  been  united  with  him  by  the  image  of  his 
death ;  not,  as  our  version,  '  planted  together  in  the  likeness.' "  Homberg  in 
Bowyer.    See  Doddridge ;  Alexander,  pp.  96,  97, 
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though  in  another  sense  of  it,  as  he  died  in  consequence  of 
that  sin  which  entailed  death  upon  all  men,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  sin  in  others,  but  he  lives  again  by  the  power  of  God 
in  his  resurrection.* 

15f — 18.$  Here  the  apostle  reverts  to  his  former  consi- 
deration of  Christians  not  being  subject  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  to  a  dispensation  that  made  provision  for  the  pardon 
of  sin  ;  and  this  occasions  a  repetition  of  the  objection 
with  which  this  chapter  opened,  and  upon  this  he  observes, 
that  by  becoming  Christians  we  do  not  become  our  own 
masters,  but  that,  having  quitted  the  service  of  sin,  we 
become  the  servants  of  God,  and  therefore  should  com- 
mence a  life  of  virtue. 

21,  23. §  Here  the  apostle  draws  a  striking  comparison 
between  the  service  of  sin,  and  that  of  God  and  virtue,  to 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  the  latter. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  have  observed  that  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  is 
the  more  manifest,  in  proportion  to  the  guilty  state  of  the 
world,  in  which  it  was  promulgated.  Some  may,  therefore, 
say,  that  we  may  continue  in  sin,  in  order  that  the  grace 
of  God  may  abound  the  more  in  the  forgiveness  of  it.  But 
this  would  be  an  inference  as  absurd  as  it  is  shocking; 
for  if  we  be  Christians,  we  are  to  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely dead  to  sin,  and  therefore  incapable  of  living  any 
longer  in  it. 

*  On  vers.  1 — 12,  see  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  103 — 105.  Also  ibid. 
VI.  pp.  249— 251. 

t  Ver.  17.  "  That  whereas  (or  though)  ye  were  the  slaves  of  sin."  Bishop 
Lowth's  Isaiah,  (xii.  1,)  pp.  87,  88.  See  Blackmail,  (S.  C.)  I.  p.  187}  Locke; 
Doddridge;  Alexander,  pp.  98 — 100. 

«*  The  bright  and  glorious  image  stamped  upon  the  human  mind  by  Christi- 
anity, after  passing  from  a  state  of  Heathenism  and  darkness,  is  by  the  apostle  Paul 
represented  by  a  very  happy  and  beautiful  allusion  to  coining  money,  by  throwing 
metal  into  a  mould,  which  there  receiveth  the  full  and  beautiful  impression  of  the 
die  into  which  it  was  delivered.  The  beauty  and  force  of  the  apostle's  language 
are  entirely  lost  in  our  translation. — The  following  interpretation,  I  apprehend, 
expresseth  the  apostle's  idea.  Blessed  be  God,  though  you  were  once  the  servants 
of  vice,  (meaning  in  their  heathen  state,)  yet  now  you  have  taken  the  full  im- 
pressions of  that  mould  of  perfect  doctrine  into  which  you  were  thrown."  Harwood, 
II.  pp.  2S6,  237.  See  "  Dr.  Taylor's  very  accurate  and  judicious  Note  upon  this 
passage,"  ibid.  pp.  237,  238. 

X  "  The  flares  of  righteousness — St.  Paul  makes  sin  and  i-igkteousness,  here,  two 
persons,  two  distinct  masters,  and  men  passing  from  the  dominion  of  the  one,  into 
the  dominion  of  the  other."     Locke. 

§  "  By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  o^unia,  he 
represents  the  wages  with  which  sin  rewards  those  who  fight  under  her  banners, 
to  be  certain  and  inevitable  death."  Harwood,  II.  p.  54.  SeeLeClerc;  Alexander, 
pp.  102—104. 
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Are  you  not  also  apprized,  that  the  very  rite  of  baptism 
is  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ?  Being,  there- 
fore, buried  as  he  was,  in  our  baptism,  we  should  likewise 
resemble  him  in  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  immortal 
life  :  for,  if  we  be  conformed  to  him  in  the  one,  we  must 
likewise  be  so  in  the  other.  As,  therefore,  Christ  was 
crucified,  so  every  thing  sinful  in  us,  every  thing  that  con- 
stituted our  former  sinful  heathen  state,  should  be  crucified, 
implying  the  death  and  destruction  of  sin  ;  so  that  our 
obligation  to  serve  sin,  as  a  master,  ceases  ;  for  death  cancels 
all  obligation  of  servitude. 

Being,  therefore,  dead  as  Christ  was,  we  must  also  live 
as  he  does.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Christ  died  only 
once,  and  was  then  raised  to  immortal  life.  For  Christ 
himself,  though  he  was  sinless,  may  be  said  to  have  died 
on  account  of  sin,  being  subject  to  death,  which  was  the 
original  punishment  of  sin,  and  likewise  to  put  away  the 
sins  of  others ;  but  his  life  being  owing  to  the  immediate 
power  of  God,  is  a  life  due  to  God,  and  devoted  to  him.  In 
like  manner  you  also,  in  consequence  of  being  conformed 
to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  should  consider 
yourselves  as  once  and  for  ever,  dead  with  respect  to  sin, 
and  alive  with  respect  to  God,  so  as  to  be  devoted  to  him, 
by  means  of  the  gospel. 

Let  not,  sin,  therefore,  tyrannize  over  you,  not  even  over 
your  bodies,  which  are  subject  to  death,  and  do  not  yield 
to  its  dictates.  Let  not  your  bodies  be  at  the  command 
of  sin,  and  used  for  the  base  purposes  of  that  master,  but 
give  yourselves  up  to  the  service  of  God,  as  those  who  are 
dead  with  respect  to  their  former  master,  that  your  bodies 
may  be  employed  as  instruments  in  the  service  of  God  and 
virtue.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  sin  should  be 
considered  as  your  master,  since  you  are  not  under  the  law, 
which,  as  I  have  shewn,  aggravates  the  offences  that  are 
committed  under  it,  but  under  the  gospel,  which  promises 
forgiveness  to  penitents. 

Some,  however,  as  I  have  observed  before,  may  say,  that, 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  merciful  dispensation,  we  may 
sin  with  the  greater  assurance  of  pardon.  But,  consider 
again,  that  you  are  still  servants,  and  though  you  have 
changed  masters,  are  under  as  strict  obligation  of  obedience 
as  ever.  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  you  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  but 
are  thereupon  become  the  servants  of  righteousness.  I  use 
this  familiar  comparison,  that  you  may  be  convinced  how 
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fair  and  reasonable  it  is,  that  as  in  your  former  heathen 
state,  you  were,  in  fact,  the  slaves  of  sin,  you  should  now 
be  as  much  devoted  to  your  new  master.  While  you  were 
in  the  service  of  sin,  you  considered  yourselves  as  under  no 
obligation  to  do  what  virtue  required  of  you.  In  like 
manner  you  are  now  under  no  obligation  to  do  what  sin 
may  require  of  you. 

That  you  may  acquiesce  with  the  more  satisfaction  in 
this  determination,  consider  the  difference  of  the  two  ser- 
vices. What  advantage  do  you  derive  from  that  service,  of 
which  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  now  ashamed, 
and  which  would  have  led  to  death  and  destruction,  whereas, 
in  your  new  service,  which  commenced  upon  your  freedom 
from  that  of  sin,  you  do  that  which  redounds  to  your 
honour  here  and  to  your  immortal  happiness  hereafter  ?  For 
the  wages  that  sin  gives  to  her  slaves  is% death,  but  the  re- 
ward which  God  freely  bestows  upon  his  servants,  is  that 
eternal  life  to  which  you  will  be  raised  by  Christ  at  his 
second  glorious  coming. 

VII.  The  apostle  having  answered  the  objection  to 
Christianity,  as  leaving  men  more  at  liberty  to  sin,  by  sup- 
posing that,  by  taking  upon  us  the  Christian  profession,  we 
virtually  die  unto  sin  and  become  the  servants  of  a  new 
master,  pursues  this  figure  of  speech  farther,  representing 
sin  as  something  within  a  man,  different  from  himself,  and 
controlling  his  natural  wishes  and  desires.  He  also  com- 
pares the  connexion  between  a  man  and  this  allegorical 
personage  within  him,  to  the  relation  of  marriage,  and  ob- 
serves, that  upon  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  which 
in  this  case  is  that  of  sin,  the  contract  is  abrogated. 

i.H  Not  the  law  of  Moses,  in  particular,  but  any  law  in 
general,  the  universal  law  of  contracts. 

4.  Here  the  apostle  has  recourse  to  that  figure  of  speech 
which  is  so  frequent  with  him,  making  the  death  of  Christ 
to  be  an  emblem  of  our  dying  to  sin. 

6.  That  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,  means  the  body 
of  sin,  which  the  apostle  represents  as  a  person  to  whom  we 
were  contracted  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  die  in  consequence 
of  our  embracing  and  obeying  the  gospel,  which,  of  course, 
destroys  every  thing  sinful  within  us. 

According  to  the  ancient  versions,  Mr.  Wakefield  renders, 

•  See  Locke;  Blackwall,  (S.  C.)  I.  p.  133.     "  So  long  as  it  liveth."     Doddridge. 
Thus  Le  Cene,  p.  666.     See  Wakefield;  lmpr.  Vers. 
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But  now  we  have  been  released  by  death  from  that  law  by 
which  we  were  holden.* 

8.  Sin  is  here  represented  not  only  as  another  person 
within  a  man,"]-  but  as  wishing  to  do  him  a  mischief,  leading 
him  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  law,  as  knowing  that  it 
would  end  in  his  destruction. :£ 

14.§  Here  the  apostle  enters  upon  a  kind  of  proof  that 
sin  may  be  considered  as  something  within  a  man  distinct 
from  himself,  and  one  by  whom  he  is  held  in  subjection  ; 
his  own  real  inclination  and  good  purposes  being  often 
controlled  by  the  dictates  of  sin. 

2d.  ||  The  Vulgate  has,  the  favour,  or  grace  of  God,  instead 
of,  I  gave  thanks  to  God.^ 

PARAPHRASE. 

In  order  to  satisfy  you  that  Christians,  in  consequence 
of  being  dead  to  sin,  are  entirely  free  from  all  obligation  to 
its  commands,  and  should  therefore  live  a  life  of  holiness 
and  virtue,  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  law,  which,  you  know,  hath  no  claims 
upon  any  but  the  living.  A  married  woman,  for  example, 
is  bound  to  her  husband,  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  leave  him 
as  long  as  he  lives,  but  when  he  dies,  she  is  free  from  all 
the  obligations  which  she  brought  herself  under  by  her 
marriage ;  so  that  she  may  then  marry  another  person 
without  being  considered  as  an  adulteress,  though  she  would 

*  "  Nunc  autem  soluti  sumus  a.  lege  mortis,  in  qua.  detinebamur."  Vulg.  See 
Le  Cene,  pp.  665,  666.  Ver.  7.  "  The  apostle  personates  a  Jeiv  to  ver.  25." 
Harwood,  N.  T.  "  Pelagius  says,  that  in  some  things  in  the  seventh  chapter  to 
the  Romans,  Paul  does  not  speak  of  himself,  now  a  Christian,  but  of  another,  still 
under  the  law."  Lardner,  V.  p.  180.  On  vers.  1 — 6,  see  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos. 
III.  pp.  200,  201. 

t  "  St.  Paul  (ver.  7)  does  not  mean  himself,  though  he  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  to  soften  what  would  be  offensive,  if  delivered  in  a  direct  way.  Instances 
of  this  figure  you  have,  Chap.  iii.  7;  1  Cor.  iii.  4;  iv.  6;  xiii.  2;  Gal.  ii.  18. 
So  in  this  Chapter,  the  law,  death  and  sin,  are  all  represented  as  persons."  N.  T. 
1729. 

t  See  Loche ;  Bowyer ;  Doddridge;  Alexander,  pp.  112,  113. 

^  See  1  Kings  xxi.  20;  2  Kings  xvii.  17;  Doddridge.  "  Given  up  to  sin." 
Pilhington,  p.  204.     On  vers.  14 — 24,  see  Alexander,  pp.  114 — 118. 

||  See  Dr.  Taylor's  Paraph,  and  remarks  on  this  Chapter,  Original  Sin,  pp. 
199—229- 

^[  Wakefield.  (P.)  "  Gratia  Dei  per  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  nostrum." 
Vulg.  See  Locke;  Alexander,  pp.  118,  119.  "'  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  death  ?'  Answ.  *  The  grace  of  God,"'  &c.  Wall  in  Bowyer.  So  then,  Src 
*'  This  should  begin  the  next  chapter,  wherein  the  apostle  resumes  the  case  of  a 
good  man  in  mind;  but  by  reason  of  the  flesh,  serving  sin.  To  which  he  answers, 
•  Then  a  Christian  is  out  of  danger,  for  he  does  not  walk  after  the  flesh.' "  Ibid, 
See  Impr.  Vers. 
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have  been  so  denominated  if  she  had  done  it  while  her 
husband  was  living.  In  like  manner,  my  brethren,  we 
Christians  may  be  considered  as  dead  to  the  law  of  sin, 
of  which  the  death  of  Christ,  and  our  baptism  which  re- 
sembles it,  was  an  emblem.  We,  therefore,  who  were  before 
married  to  sin,  are  now  at  liberty  to  be  contracted  to  God, 
who  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead.  We  are  now  subject 
to  him,  and  should  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  obedience  which 
he  requires  of  us. 

Before  this  spiritual  or  emblematical  death,  the  power 
of  sin,  to  which  we  were,  as  it  were,  married,  continually 
working  in  us,  and  inciting  us  to  do  what  was  contrary  to 
the  law,  necessarily  made  us  subject  to  death.  But  this 
body  or  principle  of  sin  within  us  being  now  dead,  we  are 
delivered  from  it,  and  consequently  from  all  fear  of  the  law. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  new  service  and  a  spiritual  one, 
the  old  contract  being  annulled. 

You  may  say  that  in  this  I  represent  sin  and  the  law  as 
in  the  same  league  and  interest ;  but  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  is  the  law  that  discovers  sin,  and 
shews  the  odious  and  destructive  nature  of  it :  for  how 
could  I  know  what  was  morally  wrong,  inordinate  desire 
for  instance,  if  the  law  had  not  expressly  forbidden  it  ?  But 
sin,  in  order  to  destroy  me,  took  advantage  of  the  law, 
producing  in  me  those  inordinate  desires  which  exposed 
me  to  its  condemnation  :  for  without  the  aid  of  the  law 
sin  could  do  nothing  against  me.  Had  there  been  no  law, 
I  might  have  indulged  my  desires  without  controul ;  but 
the  law  being  published,  and  finding  sin  within  me,  I 
became  subject  to  death.  So  that  the  law,  which  was 
intended  for  my  good,  was,  in  effect,  the  cause  of  evil  and 
destruction  to  me  ;  for  sin,  taking  advantage  of  the  law, 
seduced  me  into  evil,  and  then,  by  means  of  that  law, 
occasioned  my  death,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  law,  in 
itself  considered,  be  most  excellent,  and  leads  to  virtue  and 
happiness. 

Was,  then,  that  which  is  in  itself  good,  the  necessary 
cause  of  death  to  me  ?  By  no  means  ;  but  this  body  of  sin 
within  me,  acting  agreeable  to  its  nature,  made  use  of  that 
which  was  good,  to  my  ruin,  the  law  aggravating  all  my 
offences:  for  the  law  is  spiritualand  excellent,  but  I  am 
carnal,  in  subjection  to  sin  as  a  master. 

To  represent  more  distinctly  the  case  of  a  man  in  this 
condition,  in  whom  sin  reigns  as  a  master  and  tyrant,  conn- 
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teracting  his  own  better  inclinations,  I  shall  suppose  myself 
to  be  the  person.  In  this  case  of  subjection  to  sin,  1  often 
do  what  1  know  to  be  wrong,  and  what  is  even  contrary 
to  what  I  wish  to  do,  or  at  least  to  have  done,  which  proves 
that  I  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  law  against  which 
1  offend.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  it  is  not  I  myself, 
but  this  body  of  sin  within  me  that  transgresses  the  law, 
preventing  the  execution  of  any  good  purposes  that  I  may 
form.  Since  I  often  do  what  I  dislike,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  myself  that  does  it,  but  this  tyrant,  sin,  within  me. 
I  may  even  wish  and  intend  to  do  good,  but  by  this  means 
be  prevented.  I  may  inwardly  delight  in  the  law  of  God, 
and  yet  be  a  slave  to  another  master  who  carries  me  whither 
he  pleases. 

How  miserable  is  this  situation  !  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  tyrant  sin  ?  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  that  does 
this,  and  for  it  I  am  thankful  to  the  goodness  of  God.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  while  I  was  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  sin,  my  mind,  my  inward  approbation,  was  in  favour 
of  the  law  of  God,  though  I  was  still  governed  by  sinful 
inclinations  ;  so  that  there  is  something  within  me  that 
must  die,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  destroyed  by 
the  gospel. 

VIII.  The  apostle  still  pursues  his  argument  to  shew 
that  Christians  are  no  longer  under  obligation  to  sin  as  a 
master,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  condemnation  ;  because 
the  principles  of  Christianity  counteract  the  influence  of 
sinful  affections,  and,  by  making  us  to  resemble  God,  give 
us  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  God,  and  make  us  heirs 
to  a  happy  immortality,  all  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  being  done  away  by  Christ. 

1.*  We  should  remember  that  the  apostle  supposes,  by 
way  of  allegory,  that  there  is  within  every  man  a  principle 
of  evil,  or  body  of  sin,  to  which  he  sometimes  gives  the 
appellation  of  Jlesh.  He  also  supposes  that,  upon  our  em- 
bracing Christianity,  another  principle  is  introduced,  which 
destroys  the  former,  and  thereby  cancels  all  obligation  and 
penalty  to  which  we  were  subject  on  account  of  it.     This 

*  "  This  should  not  have  been  separated  from  the  preceding  chapter,  since  it 
contains  the  apostle's  conclusion  from  his  former  reasoning."  Alexander,  p.  110- 
But  after  the  spirit.  "  Not  in  »he  Alexand.,  Vvlyate,  Syriac,  &c.  Dr.  Mill  thinks 
it  borrowed  from  ver.  4."  N.  T.  1729.  "  Qui  non  secundum  carnem  ambulant." 
Vulg.  "  Who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  ;"  also  omitted,  by  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr.  ; 
Wakefield;  Impr.  Vers. 
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principle  being  opposed  to  the  former,  or  the  flesh,  the 
apostle  calls  the  spirit ?*  and  because  it  comes  from  God,  he 
sometimes  calls  it  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  meaning,  however, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  properly  so  called,  or  that  power  by  which 
the  first  Christians  were  enabled  to  work  miracles. j- 

2.  Here  again  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  the  law  of  the 
flesh,  mean  nothing  more  than   the  spirit  or  the  flesh,  each 

of  these  principles  having  their  respective  laws  or  rules,  by 
which  those  who  are  influenced  by  them  are  governed. 

3.  This  is  an  irregular  and  imperfect  sentence,:}:  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  law  could  not  acquit  us  on  account 
of  sin  that  was  within  us,  God  sent  his  Son,  a  man  like  one 
of  us,§  on  account  of  this  sin,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  that  the  principle  of  sin  that  was  within  us  might  be 
destroyed  by  his  gospel.  || 

4.^[  So  that  now,  though  not  before,  we  are  able  to  live 
according  to  the  law,  and  therefore  to  be  free  from  condem- 
nation.** 

•  "  Kara  nrvevpa.  In  this  chapter,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
wvevpa  signifies  the  rational  principle,  and  <rapf  the  sensual.  Vers.  9,  11  and  14, 
wvevpa  5eov,  a  divine,  or  devout,  disposition  of  mind.  Ibid,  ■vrvtvp.a  X/nj-ov,  a 
Christ  like  temper;  the  same  disposition  which  actuated  Christ.  Ver.  2,  'O  vofM$ 
rov  wvtvixaroi;  ryt;  JJ&njs.  The  spirited  scheme  of  Christianity,  which  dispenses 
immortality.  Ver.  \5,  srvev[x.a  SovXuaq,  a  servile  spirit,  a  slavish  disposition  of 
mind.  Ibid,  ■mvwp.a  viodtariai;,  a  filial  spirit,  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  adopted 
children  have."     Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

t  "  Flesh  and  spirit  seem  here  plainly  to  refer  to  flesh,  wherewith,  he  says,  he 
serves  sin,  and  mind,  wherewith  (Chap.  vii.  25)  he  serves  the  law  of  God."  Locke. 
See  Boivyer. 

X  "  The  syntax  of  the  Greek  requires  us  to  render  the  verse  thus:  *  For  God 
(sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  an  offering  for  sin) 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  which  is  the  thing  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
law  to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh.'"  Hallett,  I.  p.  19.  See 
Alexander,  pp.  120 — 123. 

§  °  Made  like  frail  man."  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  189.  "Christ  is  not  the 
most  high  God,  since  it  is  not  for  him  to  be  sent,  but  to  send — to  receive  any 
command  from  another,  but  to  give  commands  unto  all."  Crellius,  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii. 
Ch.  xv.)  p.  89. 

||  See  Impr.  Vers. 

«I  On  new.  1 — 1.5,  see  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  HI.  p.  103. 

**  Vers.  2 — 4.  "  It  was  impossible  for  the  Mosaical  law  to  free  us  from  the 
empire  and  power  of  sin,  and,  consequently,  also  of  the  everlasting  death.  It 
endeavoured,  indeed,  to  perform  it,  but  our  flesh,  so  prone  to  sin,  withstood  its 
riule;tvour,  and  lessened  its  force,  so  as  it  could  not  attain  to  that  which  it  would. 
What,  therefore,  the  law  could  not  effect  in  us,  that  God  afterwards  effected  by 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  sent  him  to  us  encompassed  with  flesh  like  to  ours, 
which  is  so  prone  to  sin,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  evils  with  which  sinners  are 
wont  to  be  pressed;  and  that  he  might  abolish  sin  in  us,  first  he  took  away  and 
blotted  out  its  force  in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  that  so  the  justification,  which  the  law 
promised  indeed,  but  could  not,  as  was  said,  perform,  by  reason  of  our  flesh,  might 
happen  to  us  also,  living  after  the  example  of  Christ,  not  after  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  guidance  of  the  spirit.  By  which  things  it  easily  appears,  that  God 
would  propound  to  us  in  Christ  such  an  example  of  piety,  as  by  which  we  might 
learn,  not  only  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  also  what  we  may  do,  being  enabled  by 
his  aid."  Crellius,  (B.  ii.  Sect,  iii.)  pp.  308,  309. 
VOL.  XIV.  Q 
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8,*  9.f  All  this  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  different 
tendencies  of  the  good  or  evil  principle,  called  by  the  apostle 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 

KJ.jJ  That  is,  though  we  be  Christians,  we  are  subject 
to  death  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  but 
shall  be  raised  to  immortal  life  by  the  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

[Because  of  righteousness.^  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  be- 
cause of  your  acquittal,  supposing  righteousness  to  be  syno- 
nymous to  mercy,  in  this  and  many  other  places.  § 

17.  it  is  most  evident  from  this  that  the  apostle  consi- 
dered Christ  as  being  of  the  same  nature  with  his  followers, 
only  that  he  is  the  elder  brother,  entitled  to  some  peculiar 
privileges  and  favour,  vyhich  was  the  ease  with  the  eldest 
son  in  the  Jewish  constitution.  We  also  are  called  sons  of 
God,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  figure  are  likewise 
called  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  Jesus ;  there 
being  no  privilege  whatever  that  he  enjoys,  of  which  his 
followers,  at  least  some  of  them,  will  not  partake. 

19.|| — 21.  Here,  by  a  fine  figure  of  speech,  the  apostle 
represents  the  whole  rational  creation  lamenting-  their  con- 
dition, being  subject  to  mortality  through  Adam,  and 
heartily  wishing^  for  that  redemption  from  the  power  of 
death  which  was  to  be  effected  for  them  by  Christ. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Christians,  therefore,  who  live  according  to  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  not  according  to  those  sinful  dispo- 
sitions which  were  in  them  before,  are  not  subject  to  con- 
demnation ;  for  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  gospel  delivers 
them  from  the  deadening  principle  or  power  of  the  law. 
Since  the  law  could   not   save  us   on   account  of  the  evil 

*  On  vers.  7,  8,  see  Taylor's  Oruj.  Sin,  pp.  120 — 122. 

t  "  That  is,  a  Christ-like  spirit,  such  a  disposition  and  temper  as  actuated  our 
l,ord."     Harwood,  I.  p.  166. 
'  X  "  As  to  sin — as  to  righteousness."     Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

§  See  Le  Cene,  supra,  p.  207,  Note  f. 

||  "  C'etoit  P  usage  des  Juifs  de  noimncr  les  Gentils  le$  creatures,  comme  des 
gens  habiles  dans  leur  langage  1'  ont  remarque  sur  Marc  xvi.  15,  ou  le  mot  de 
creatures  se  prend  en  ce  sens.  S.  Paul  veut  done  dire  que  les  Gentils  attendoient 
avec  impatience  le  terns,  auquel  Dieu  doit  faire  conuoitre  devant  les  Anges  et  les 
hommes,  qui  sont  ceux  qui  sont  ses  enfans."  Le  Clerc  See  ibid,  on  vcr.  23; 
Doddridge.     On  vcr.  20,  see  Garnham  m  Com.  and  Ess.  1.  pp.  102,  104,  105. 

%  "  AirMapctioY.ta.,  This  is  a  very  strong  and  emphatical  word,  expressive  of 
the  most  intense  and  anxious  expectation.  Pornpey,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
when  he  saw  his  cavalry  put  to  flight,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  the  most  intense 
and  painful  expectation,  waited  the  event:  esLupaZoviu  to  [/.eXhai/.  Plutarch,  Ccssar, 
p.  133S.     Steplian.  Gr"     Harwood,  N.  T.  ver.  19.     See  Xenophon,  &c.   Ibid. 
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principle  that  was  within  us,  God  was  pleased,  on  account 
of  sin  that  was  in  the  world,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  its  power,  to  send  his  Son,  who,  though  he  had  no  other 
external  appearance  than  that  of  other  men  who  are  liable 
to  sin  themselves,  destroyed  that  body  of  sin,  that  we 
Christians,  walking,  not  according  to  the  evil,  carnal  prin- 
ciple that  before  governed  us,  but  according  to  the  spirit 
of  his  gospel,  may  be  able  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  thereby  be 
delivered  from  its  condemning  power.  For  they  who  are 
influenced  by  the  evil  principle  do  evil  things,  and  they 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  good  principle,  do  good 
things  ;  and  it  is  the  evil  principle  and  evil  actions  that 
lead  to  death,  whereas  the  good  principle  and  good  actions 
lead  to  lite  :  for  this  evil  principle  in  men  is  always  at 
enmity  with  the  law  of  God,  so  that  they  who  are  governed 
by  it,  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  evil  principle,  but  of  the  good  one,  if  that 
good  principle  from  God,  by  Christ,  be  in  you  ;  and  if  you 
have  not  this  principle,  you  are,  in  fact,  no  Christians. 

If  you  be  true  Christians  your  bodies  are  still  subject  to 
death  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  by  which  death  came 
into  the  world  ;  but  Christianity  will  be  the  means  of  your 
rising  to  a  new  and  a  better  life,  because  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  by  means  of  which  the  effects  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  are  reversed  :  for  if  the  same  spirit  and  power  of 
God  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ,  it  will  raise  you  to  immor- 
tal life  as  it  did  him. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations,  that  we  Christians  are 
under  no  obligation  to  live  in  obedience  to  sin  or  the  flesh. 
If  we  do  this,  we  are  subject  to  death  and  condemnation  ;  but 
if  by  the  gospel  we  subdue  our  carnal  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, we  shall  live.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
God,  who  have  his  spirit  within  them,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  we  are  no  longer  slaves,  subject  to  fear,  but  the  proper 
sons  of  God,  and  can  with  confidence  call  him  our  Father. 
The  spirit  that  is  within  us  bears  witness  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  it  being  the  spirit  of  God;  and  if  we  be 
the  children  of  (rod,  we  have  of  course  the  right  of  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  Jesus,  and,  therefore,  if 
we  suffer  with  him  here,  we  shall  be  glorified  together  with 
him  hereafter  ;  and  certainly  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
life,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  which  we  shall 
then  be  raised. 

To  this  great  event  respecting  the  sons  of  God,  the  whole 

Q2 
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rational  creation,  being  subject  to  death  through  sin,  maybe 
said  to  look  with  the  most  eager  expectation  :  for  mankind 
in  general  became  subject  to  death,  not  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  through  Adam,  whose  sin  brought  death  into  the 
world.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  may  be  said  to  live 
in  the  hope  of  a  deliverance  from  death,  and  to  recover  the 
privilege  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  same  that  Adam  enjoyed 
before  his  fall. 

VIII.  22.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  represent  all  nature 
as  groaning  under  the  effects  of  sin,  and  longing  for  their 
deliverance  from  it  by  the  gospel ;  but  he  speaks  of  this  deli- 
verance as  not  completed  till  the  general  resurrection.  He 
then  exults  in  the  great  blessings  of  Christianity,  as  a  proof  of 
the  love  of  God  to  man;  observing,  that  Christians  being 
secure  of  the  Divine  favour  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world,  or  any  thing 
in  it,  to  make  them  abandon  their  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

23.*  Even  Christians  have  not  yet  obtained  that  deliver- 
ance from  the  effects  of  sin  which  the  gospel  has  provided, 
but  must  wait  for  it  till  the  general  resurrection. 

24.  That  is,  the  Christian  salvation  is  not  a  thing  that  is 
enjoyed  at  present ;  but  something  to  be  hoped  for  ;  agreeably 
to  what  he  elsewhere  says,  [2  Cor.  v.  7,]  we  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight. 

26,"|"  27 .%  By  spirit  in  this  place  is  not  to  be  understood 
the  holy  spirit,  properly  so  called,  or  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  but  that  principle  of  a  new  life  which  the  apostle 
supposes  to  be  introduced  by  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  the 
Jlesh,  or  the  principle  of  evil,  by  means  of  which  men  are 
subject  to  death,  and  liable  to  condemnation.  The  workings 
of  this  spirit,  or  new  principle,  though  we  cannot  always  ex- 
press them  in  words,  the  apostle  says  that  God  knows  and 
approves  ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  something  within 
us,  as  distinct  from  ourselves  as  the  evil  principle  above- 
mentioned,  and  that  pleads  with  God  for  us. 

*  "  A  deliverance/rom  our  present  body,  a  complete  redemption  and  release  from 
a  mortal  body."  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr.  "  The  Adoption.'"  See  Howe  in  Doddridge. 
Onvers.  19 — 23,  see  Channel/,  pp.  91 — 123. 

t  "  Secret  groans,  that  is,  groans  not  uttered,  in  opposition  to  the  importunate 
and  audible  utterances  of  our  anxious  hearts."     Wakefield's  Evid.  p.  10. 

t  "The  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age  directed  Christians  to  such  requests  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  will.  This  gift  was  peculiar  to  those  times."  Harwood, 
N.  T.  Gr.     See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  205,  206.     Wakefield. 
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28.*  This  may  be  rendered,  It  (viz.  the  spirit)  worketh  in 
all  things  for  good.f 

29.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  in  this  passage  the 
apostle  considered  Christ  as  a  man  like  ourselves,  our  bro- 
ther, J  being  of  the  same  nature.  Had  he  been  considered 
as  our  maker,  in  any  sense,  he  could  never  have  been  called 
our  brother  too.  The  disparity  is  too  great  for  any  such 
comparison.  Had  he  been  our  maker,  he  might  have  been 
called  our  Father,  as  God  himself  is,  but  he  could  never 
have  been  called  our  brother.  As  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  by  which  some  endeavour  to  explain  this  circum- 
stance, the  Scriptures  say  nothing  about  any  such  thing.  In 
the  plain  language  of  those  books  man  is  called  man,  and 
God,  God.  The  idea  of  a  being  compounded  of  God  and 
man,  is  altogether  a  creature  of  men's  imaginations;  and  a 
monstrous  idea  it  is.  We  read  of  no  beings  between  God 
and  man,  besides  angels,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  [i.  4,]  evidently  considers  Christ  as  a  being  dis- 
tinct from  them. 

30.  Here  the  apostle  represents  the  final  result  of  that  fa- 
vour by  which  God  distinguishes  those  who  are  called  to  the 
profession  of  the  gospel,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
men  like  his  son  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  give  them  glory,  toge- 
ther with  him.§ 

33,  34.  By  a  change  in  the  pointing  we  may  give  this  sen- 
tence a  more  spirited  and  rhetorical  turn,  such  as  this  apostle 
frequently  affects.     "  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge 

*  "  This,  and  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  seem  said  to  confirm  the  Gentile 
converts,  in  the  assurance  of  the  favour  and  love  of  God  to  them,  through  Christ, 
though  they  were  not  under  the  law."     Locke. 

t  Wakefield.    (P.)     Sec  W's.  Note. 

X  **  Le  plus  auguste,  ou  Ie  plus  glorieux  de  tous  ses  freres."  he  Cene,  p.  748; 
Essay  1727,  p.  209.     See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  430,  Note  (r). 

"  Jesus  is  called  a  first-born  among  many  foreknown,  predestinated  brethren  :  that 
is,  Christians.  This  plainly  authorizes  us  to  interpret  the  word  creation,  of  the  second, 
or  new  creation,  a  firstborn  of  all  the  creation  of  Christianity.  Thus  Barnabas 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  first  and  second  creation;  and  calls  Christians  a 
second  creation  in  the  last  times :  applying  in  this  view  Ezek.  xxxvi.  1 1.  Cath.  Epist. 
Sect.  6."     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.206,  207.     See  Wake,  pp.  169,  170. 

§  "  It  is  very  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  apostle,  iti  this  succinct  and  compen- 
dious account,  makes  the  word  justified  to  comprehend  all  betwixt  calling  and  glo- 
rifying ;  thereby  clearly  insinuating,  that  the  being  really  righteous,  is  that  only 
medium  by  which,  from  our  calling,  we  pass  to  glorification."  Barclay,  (Prop.  vii. 
Sect,  vii.)  p.  220. 

.**  Here  is  a  very  remarkable  and  universally  allowed  instance,  in  which  that  is 
said  to  be  already  done  which  is  only  purposed  in  the  divine  decree.  Believers  are 
said  to  be  now  glorified,  because  God  has  determined  that  they  shall  hereafter  be 
glorified.  So,  John  xvii.  5,  the  glory  to  which  Christ  is  now  advanced  is  that  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  that  is,  as  in  the  present  instance,  in 
the  divine  decree."    Impr.  Vers. 
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of  God's  elect?"  Do  you  suy  it  is  God?  That  cannot  he;  he 
justifies  them.  "  Who  is  it  that  condemneth  ?"  /s  it  Christ P 
No,  for  he  died,  or  rather  is  risen  again,  and  is  now  interceding- 
for  us,  &c* 

This  is  all  figurative  language,  and  must  not  be  interpreted 
literally.  Christ  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  whieh  is 
only  a  figure  of  speech, f  (for  God  is  equally  present  every 
where,  and  is  at  no  time  in  one  plaee  more  than  another,)  only 
intimates  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  high  favour  with  God,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  befriending  his  followers,  and 
doing  them  kind  offices  with  God  ;  as  those  persons  who  have 
intimate  access  to  earthly  princes,  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  the  parts  of  advocates  or  intercessors  for  their  friends 
with  them.  But  that  Christ  literally  intercedes  with  God 
on  the  behalf  of  Christians,  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred 
from  such  figurative  language  as  this. \  Indeed  he  himself 
asserts  the  very  contrary.  For,  speaking  of  his  absence  from 
his  disciples  he  says,  as  we  render  it,  "  1  say  not  that  I  will 
pray  the  Father  foryou,  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,"&c. 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  I  say  I  shall  not  pray  the 
Father  for  you,  intimating  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  it,  since  the  Father  would  love  them  as  he  had  dome  him, 
and  they  would  have  the  same  intimate  access  to  him.  It 
was .  from  considering  Christ  as  a  literal  intercessor,  that 
Christians  began  to  pray  to  him.  Afterwards  they  eonsi- 
dered  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  persons,  to  whom  tfiey  gave 
the  appellation  of  saints,  as  intercessors  with  God  for  men, 
but  in  due  time  they  made  them  the  proper  objects  of  prayer, 
without  any  regard  to  their  interceding  with  God  for  them. 

35 — 39.  Here  the  apostle  makes  an  enumeration,  some- 
times in  plain  language  and  sometimes  in  figures,  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  he  shews  that  none  of  them  can  have  any  power 
to  move  true  Christians  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

*  Tims  Augustine  in  Lardner,  V.  p.  117;  Locke;  Dr.  Sam.  Ftarris  in  Doddridge ; 
Bowyer;  Wakefield's  "  New  Translation  of  parts  wrongly  translated,"  1789  ;  Impr. 
Vers.  In  his  N.T.  1791,  Wakefield  says,  "  I  think  the  answers  now  better  con- 
ducted without  an  interrogation,  agreeably  to  the  original  passages  in  Isaiah,  whieh 
our  apostle  had  in  -view.     See  also  xi.  2." 

f  "  Figurative  imagery  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  prinees,  in  whieh  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious  person  was  usually  seated  on  his  sovereign's  rigid  hand. — 
Thus  we  read  that  when  Solomon,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  intended 
to  shew  his  mother  the  highest  respect  and  honour  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pay 
her,  he  caused  a  seat  to  be  placed  for  her,  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand,  1  Kings,  xi. 
19-"  Harwood,  II.  pp.  321,  322. 

%  See  Lindseys Sequel,  p.  88,  Note;  Gurnham  in  Com,  and  Ess.  \l.  pp, 265-^207 ; 
Impr.  Vers.;  ftelsham's  Inquiry,  p.  327. 
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PARAPH  K  ASE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  creation  is,  as  it  were,  in  pain, 
longing  for  a  deliverance,  even  to  this  very  clay.  Nay,  we 
ourselves,  who  are  converts  to  Christianity,  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained our  complete  deliverance,  but  are  looking  for  it  at  the 
resurrection  :  for  the  Christian  salvation  does  not  consist  in 
any  thing  that  we  have  already  attained,  but  in  something 
that  we  still  hope  for,  and  this  hope  gives  us  exercise  for  pa- 
tience, the  thing  we  expect  not  being  in  our  possession.  And 
even  the  new  and  inward  man,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, the  introduction  of  which  destroys  the  old  man,  or  the 
body  of  sin  within  us,  this  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be  said 
to  assist  us  in  this  our  state  of  trial  and  patience;  our  in- 
ward groanings,  which  cannot  always  be  expressed  in  words, 
being  a  kind  of  silent  intercessioh  tor  us,  since  God,  who 
knows  all  things,  is  acquainted  With  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  these  silent  aspirations  ;  so  that  this  spirit  may  be  said  to 
be  our  advocate  with  God,  as  the  evil  principle  that  was  for- 
merly within  us,  was  our  real  enertiy,  deceiving  us  and  cbfii 
ducting  us  to  our  destruetioh. 

Not  only  his  inward  spirit,  but  every  thing  in  the  whole 
course  of  Divine  Providence,  must  tend  to  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  those  who  love  God,  and  whom  it  has  been  his  good 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Those  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  Special  favour  and  regard,  it  was  his 
original  purpose  to  bring  to  a  conformity  to  his  son  Christ 
Jesus,  that  he  might  be  considered  as  the  first-born,  having 
many  brethren  like  himself.  And,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  gracious  designs  of  God  in  the  gospel,  those  whom  he 
designed  to  bring  to  this  conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Son, 
in  believing  and  obeying  his  gospel,  he  first,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  calls  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  This  gospel, 
received  and  obeyed  by  them,  effects  their  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  consequently  their  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  this    prepares  them  for  future  glory. 

What  then  are  we  authorized  to  infer  from  this  view  of 
things  ?  Does  it  hot  appear  that  God  is  for  us  ;  and  if  so, 
what  can  prevail  against  us?  He  who  has  shewn  so  much 
love  for  us,  as  to  have  given  his  beloved  Son  to  death  on  our 
account,  will  hardly  withhold  fro  Hi  (is  any  other  blessing. 
Who,  then,  is  it  that  is  to  lodge  an  accusation  against  those 
that  are  distinguished  as  the  favourites  of  heaven  ?  Is  it 
God  ?  But  it  is  God  himself,  as  I  have  shewn,  who  justifies 
or  acquits  us.     Who,  I  say,  Can  be  supposed  to  pass  sen- 
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tence  of  condemnation  upon  us  ?  Is  it  Christ?  Certainly 
not,  for  he  is  so  far  from  being  ill-disposed  towards  us,  that 
out  of  the  love  he  had  for  us,  he  even  gave  up  his  life.  And 
if  we  rejoice  in  the  consideration  of  his  death,  much  more 
may  we  irt  the  consideration  6i*  his  resurrection,  and  of  his 
advancement  to  the  right  hand  or  God,  where  he  may  be 
considered  as  our  advocate,  instead  of  one  who  accuses  or 
condemns  us. 

Thus  favoured  by  Christ,  shall  any  thing  destroy  or 
weaken  our  love  and  attachment  to  him  ?  Surely  not  ai»y  of 
the  troubles  or  persecutions  to  which  we  can  be  called  here 
below,  even  though  that  scripture  should  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
which  says,  [Rom.  viii.  56,~\  for  thy  sake  we  are  continually 
exposed  to  death,  and  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
Nay,  all  these  things  give  occasion  to  our  greatest  triumph, 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  enabling  us  to  endure  them.  For, 
it  is  not,  I  am  confident,  in  the.  power  of  any  thing  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  not  all  the  powers  in  the  world, 
nothing  that  we  now  feel,  or  shall  ever  be  exposed  to,  either 
prosperity  or  adversity,  to  lessen  our  attachment  to  the  gos- 
pel, or,  consequently,  diminish  the  love  of  God  towards  us. 

IX.  The  apostle,  seemingly  apprehensive  that  what  he 
had  said  concerning  the  law  might  give  offence  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  even  more  offence  than  he  could  wish,  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  here  expresses  his  earnest  wishes  and 
prayers  in  their  behalf,  and  speaks  of  the  great  privileges  and 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed. 

He  particularly  shews  that,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  of 
these  privileges,  the  promises  of  God  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
were  fulfilled,  though  not  in  his  natural  seed,  yet  in  his  spi- 
ritual seed,  or  those  who  imitated  his  faith  by  becoming 
Christians.  He  also  shews  that,  with  respect  to  every  pri- 
vilege of  this  kind,  the  Divine  Being  acts  from  reasons  only 
known  to  himself,  and  that  his  conduct  is  not  to  be  arraigned 
by  short-sighted  men,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  have  no 
more  right  to  complain  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  in  ad- 
mitting the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  complain  of  his 
distinguishing  them  as  his  natural  descendants. 

1.*  This  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  an  oath  or  solemn  asseve- 
ration,  the  apostle  appealing  to  his  conscience  and  to  God  ; 

*  In  Christ.  "Christ  being  my  witness."  Clarke  (S.  D.),  697.  See  Locke; 
Lindtey  on  Robinson,  pp.  85,  86 ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  366. 
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the  holy  spirit  being  nothing  else  but  the  power  of  God;* 
and  he  might  choose  to  make  use  of  this  phraseology  rather 
than  of  the  term  God,  as  it  was  by  the  gift  of  the  spirit  that 
the  gospel,  such  as  it  was  preached  with  regard  to  the  law, 
was  confirmed. 

3.  This  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  I  prof  ess  myself  to  be.-\ 
The  meaning  is,  not  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  as  one 

who  would  be  rejected  by  Christ  at  the  last  day,  but  rather, 
as  the  words  will  very  well  bear,  that  he  might  be  anathema, 
or  devoted  to  destruction  in  this  world,  as  Christ  himself 
had  been  ;  that  is,  he  was  willing  to  expose  himself  to  any 
risks  or  suffering  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen. J 

4.  Adoption  means  being  the  children  or  people  of  God  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  he  being  their  God  in  a  sense  in  which  he 
was  not  the  God  of  other  nations.  The  glory  which  the 
apostle  here  mentions,  means  the  peculiarly  glorious  presence 
of  God,  the  symbol  of  which  was  a  luminous  cloud  called 
a  glory,  which  appeared  upon  the  ark,  and  sometimes  filled 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 

5.§  Who  is  over  all,  that  is,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 

*  "  That  divine  extraordinary  power,  by  which  he  was  enlightened,  and  directed 
to  speak  of  their  rejection  as  the  people  of  God."     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  128. 

t  See  his  Note.  Wakefield  translates,  (connecting  vers.  2  and  3,)  "  I  have  great 
grief  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart,  (for  I  also  was  once  an  alien  from  Christ)  on 
account  of  my  brethren,"  &c.     Thus  Impr.  Vers. 

\  "  When  a  son  of  Israel  would  express  the  extremity  of  this  brotherly  kind* 
ness  towards  any  one  of,  or  towards  all  the  children  of  his  people,  he  entitled  him- 
self by  a  kind  of  devotion  to  all  the  mischance  and  evil  that  shot W<1  befall  his  brother, 
wishing  the  whole  patience  upon  his  own  head.  Not  without  reference  to  this  form 
of  devotion  is  the  apostle's  wish  here,  that  he  might  discharge  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion ofhis  brethren  all  upon  himself,  for  I  could  wish  myself  to  bean  anathema  from 
Christ ;  a  man  accursed,  or  not  to  be  kept  company  with,  or  a  man  separated.  The 
Arabic  translation  is,  that  my  body  were  mpharrama,  an  unlawful  thing,  or  forbidden 
from  Christ.  The  word  itself  as  the  sense  respecteth  to  the  Parent,  which  was  the 
second  degree  of  Jewish  excommunication."  Gregory  pp.  158,  159-  See  Photius 
in  Lardner,  V.  pp.  321,  322;  Locke;  Le  Clerc ;  Doddridge;  Theol. Repos.  IV.  pp. 
238,  239- 

"  II  falloit  traduire,  simplement, '  je  souhaiterois  moi  memeetre  devoue  a  etre  ex- 
termine  par  le  Christ  pour  tries  freres,'  au  lieu  d'  inserer  dans  les  Versions  les  mots 
d'anathe'me  et  de  separation  de  Christ,  qui  donneut  de  si  etranges  idees,  et  qui 
font  recrier  les  dSistes  contre  la  divinite  de  la  parole  de  Dieu."  Le  Cene,  pp.  456, 
457  ;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  123—125. 

"  The  original  words  are,  '  an  anathema  from  Christ;'  and  his  meaning  is,  that 
he  could  have  been  contented  to  suffer  himself  the  calamities  which  were  coming 
on  the  Jewish  people,  were  it  possible  for  him,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  to  save  them." 
Dr.  Price's  Discourse  "  On  the  Love  of  our  Country,"  (delivered  Nov.  4,  1789.)  p. 
46.  "  St.  Paul  wishes,  not  that  he  was  anathema  from  Christ,  but  devoted  by  Christ 
to  death,  for  them,  and  means  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  their  service." 
Pearce,  i  on  I  Cor.  xii.  3,)  II.  p.  273. 

^  "  God  be  blessed  for  ever."  Locke.  The  Greek  words  are  of  ambi- 
guous construction.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions and  the  larger  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  (books  of  dubious  authority,  though 
very  ancient,)  represent  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy  to  affirm  Christ 
to  be  himself  absolutely,  tov  cm  varruv  ©toy,  the  God  over  all,  (Constitut.  lib. 
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who  is  head  overall  things  to  his  church,  God,  blessed  for  ever. 
This  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  no  nnusnal 
thing  with  the  apostle  to  break  out  in  this  manner  into  ex- 
pressions of  praise  to  God,  upon  the  mention  of  particular 
instances  of  his  grace  and  goodness.  But  with  a  little  al- 
teration it  may  be  rendered,  whose  is  the  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever,*  in  continuance  of  the  phraseology  in  the  pre  ending 
clause,  whose  are  the  fathers,  &c.  and  whose  is  God  himself; 
he  being  their  God,  as  1  have  observed,  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

Mr.  Wakefield  supjK>ses  that  the  term  GW  in  this  place  is 
used  in  a  lower  sense,  viz.  as  God  over  all,  having  great 
power  delegated  to  him,  as  to  Moses  with  respect  to  Pharaoh. -f 

6, J  8.  Here  the  apostle,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
mise of  God  had  really  taken  effect,  proceeds  to  shew  that 
his  promise  did  not  extend  to  all  the  posterity  of  Jacob  any 
more  than  it  did  to  all  the  posterity  ot  Abraham,  or  of  Isaac, 
though  the  promise  was  made  to  their  seed,  or  posterity,  in 
general.  His  object  is  to  shew  that  Christians,  being  imita- 
tors of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and,  therefore,  his  spiritual 
children,  are  entitled  to  the  blessings  promised  to  his  seed. 
But  this  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  scripture,  though 

vi.  cap.  26,  E  pis tola  ad  Tarsens.  §  5);  but  eren  Tertullian  chargeth  upon 
Praxeas,  his  styling  Christ,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  (Ipse  Ueus  Dominus  ()m- 
nipotens,  Jesus  Christuspr&dicatur,  Cap.  2,)  as  equivalent  to  confounding  him  with, 
the  Father  himself.  And  Origen  tails  it  rashness  (which  he  would  not  hnve  done 
if  he  had  thought  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul)  to  suppose  Christ  to  he  the  God 
over  alt;  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  own  words,  My  Father  is  greater  than  I. 
And  Eusebius,  through  all  his  books  against  Mareellus,  lays  it  down  as  the  constant 
known  doctrine  of  the  church,  that  Christ  himself  is  not  (o  ewi  navruv  (=)£«;,  and 
o  eitiKtwa.  ruv  o'Kuv  0eo?,)  the  God  over  all ;  but  that  these  are  the  peculiar  titles  of 
the  Father.  And  he  particularly  affirms,  that  whosoever  applies  these  lilies  to  the 
Son,  cannot  be  a  pious  person."  Clarhe,  (S.  D.)  539-  See  Crellias  and  Welstein  in 
Bowyer;  Lardnei;  II.  pp.  168,263  ;  III.  p.  238  ;  Hayves  {Ch.  six.)  pp.  75,  76. 

"  This  passage  was  applied  to  God  the  Father,  by  Origen  and  most  Christians  in 
his  time;  but  the  few,  who  understood  it  otherwise,  were  the  weak  and  the  rash,  in 
Origen's  judgment.  Ibid.  (Ch.  xx.)  p.  79-  See  Origen  quoted  by  Lindsey,  on  Ro- 
binson's Plea.    Ed.  2,  p.  19. 

*  "  According  to  which  leading  thesense  would  he,  the  adoption,  &c.were  theirs ; 
the  patriarchs  were  theirs;  Christ  is  descended  from  their  progenitors,  and  God 
was  theirs;  which  is  an  ingenious  emendation,  and  would  easily  be  admitted,  if  it 
could  be  authorized  by  any  MSS.  See  Dr.  Mill,"  N.  T.  1729.  "The  learned 
Schlichtingius  was  the  first  who  offered  this  conjecture.  Dr.  Whitby  afterwards 
adopted  it  in  his  Last  Thoughts  (p.  80  >.  Consult  also  Dr.  Taylor's  Note  in  his  pa- 
raphrase." i/anuoorf,  N.  T.  Gn  See  Whitby  in  Matfbews's  Recorder,  II.  pp.  168 
— 170;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.222 — 924;  Imp  r.  Vers. ;  Belfham's  Inquiry,  pp. 
222—224. 

t  See  Exod.  vii.  1;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  xrii.  xv.  xvi.;  W's.  N.  T.  136 — 
138,  164,  165. 

X  Ver.  7.  SeeGerc.  xxi.  12.  *  '  Neither  that  all,  who  are  children,  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham;'  that  is,  all  that  are  children  of  Abraham  are  not  Abraham's  seed,  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  lshmael  was  a  child  of  A braham,  and  yet  he  was  not 
the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  The  position  of  the  Greek  words  in  this 
place,  1  thmk,  requires  this  construction."     Itallett,  I.  p.  20. 
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the  Jews  were  always  fond  of  it,  is  both  unsafe,  and,  in  this 
case,  unnecessary,  since  Christians  are  blessed  by  means  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  or  Christ,  though  not  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham  themselves.  And,  certainly,  if  we  consult  the 
promise  itself,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  natural  posterity  of  Abraham 
only.  Abraham  himself  could  not  infer  any  thing  else 
from  it. 

13*  Thus  the  apostle  shews  that  it  was  not  to  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  or  of  Isaac,  that  the  blessings  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  were  to  descend.  Hut  he  forbears  to 
draw  his  general  inference  in  this  place  as  he  does  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiems,  [iii.  29,]  viz. 
that  the  blessings  of  this  covenant  did  not  descend  to  all 
the  posterity  even  of  Jacob,  but  even  only  to  the  Christians. 

14.  Here  the  apostle  enters  upon  a  vindication  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence 'on  a  more  general  principle,  for 
which  he  finds  authorities  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 

1.5,  16.  The  declaration  of  the  Divine  Being  here  referred 
to,  is  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  after  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  re- 
specting the  golden  calf,  when  Cod  declares  his  purpose  to 
shew  his  sovereign  mercy  as  he  himself  should  think  proper. 
In  the  terms  willing  and  running,  the  apostle  probably  alludes 
to  Abraham's  willing  or  wishing  that  Ishmael  might  be  his 
heir,  whom,  however,  God  rejected  ;  and  to  Esau's  running, 
to  get  the  venison  which  his  father  had  desired,  before  he  gave 
him  his  blessing,  when  it  was  reserved  for  Jacob. j* 

*  "  To  be  taken  in  a  national  sense,  for  the  preference  God  gave  to  the  posterity 
of  one  of  them  to  be  his  people,  and  possess  the  promised  land,  before  the  other. 
See  Deut.  vii.  6 — 8  "  Locke.  See  Le  Clerc.  Jmpr.  Vers. ;  Doddridge^  referring  to 
Mai.  i.  2,3,  happily  adds,  His  laying  waste  the  heritage  of  the  Edomites  for  the  dra- 
gons of  the  uHdenirss,  is  so  different  a  thing  from  his  appointing  the  person  of  Esau  to 
eten-nal  misery,  by  a  mere  act  of  sovereignty,  without  regard  to  any  thing  done  or  to 
be  done  by  him  to  deserve  it;  that  I  will  rather  submit  to  any  censure  from  my 
fellow-servants  than  deal  so  freely  with  my  Maker,  as  to  conclude  the  one  from  the 
otluir." 

"  .1 '  ay  moins  aime  Esau.  La  conduite  de  Dieu  envers  les  Idumeens,ne  marque  pas 
que  Dlen  ait  eft  preeisement  de  1'  aversion  pour  eux,  mais  sculement  qu  'il  les  favorisa 
moins  que  les  descendant,  de  Jacob."     Le  Cent,  p.  450;  Essay,  1727,  p.  12S. 

t  "  Wi/trth  and  runneth,  considered  with  the  context,  plainly  direct  us  to  the 
story,  Gen.  xxvii.  8 — 5,  28,  29.  Locke.  "  This  verse  appears  to  be  a  proverbial 
sentence.''     Wakefield. 

"  C  est  une  maniere  de  parler  proverbiale,  tiree  des  jeux  de  la  Grece,  auxquels 
S.Paul  fait  souvent  allusion.  Voyez  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  etsuiv., Gal.  v.  7.  Pour  gag- 
ner  le  prix  dans  les  jeux  de  la  course,  il  falloit  avant  toutes  choses,  vouloir  y  combattre 
et  onsuite  courir  plus  vite  que  lea  autres.  Mais  en  cetle  ocoasion,  ou  il  s'  agit  de  la 
vocation  que  Dieu  adresse  a  une  nation  pour  I'amener  a  sa  connoissance;  cettc 
nation  ue  pouvoit  en  rien  coutribucr  a  s'  attirer  la  vocation  celeste,  parce  que 
Dieu  en  ctla  n'  a  aucuu  egard  aux  actions;  comme  il  paroit  par  l'cxcmple  des  Is- 
raelites et  Idumeens."    Le  Clerc. 
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17.  The  apostle  here  extends  his  argument  to  shew  from 
the  Scriptures-,  that  God  acts  in  a  more  sovereign  manner, 
and  upon  principles  less  discoverable  by  us,  in  determining 
the  fate  of  men  and  nations,  and  the  causes  that  lead  to 
them,  Pharoah  himself,  and  the  part  that  he  acted,  being 
made  use  of  to  answer  the  wise  purposes  of  Providence/* 
Not  that  his  bad  disposition  is  in  any  particular  manner  to 
be  ascribed  to  God,  any  farther  than  all  other  things  that 
come  to  pass  according  to  the  general  plan  of  Providence, 
from  all  which  God  will  bring  good. 

19 — 23. "|*  This  is  an  objection  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  similar  to  that  to  which  the  apostle  had  been 
replying  before,  viz.  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  gospel  being 
an  encouragement  to  sin.  But  he  shews  that  God  is  ac- 
countable to  no  one  for  the  privileges  which  he  bestows 
upon  some  and  withholds  from  others;  for  that  the  apostle 
is  only  speaking  of  privileges  is  evident  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  argument  in  ver.  24. 

24.  This  shews  that  it  was  God's  favour  to  the  Gentiles  in 
making  them  the  heirs  of  his  promises  together  with  the 
Jews>  that  the  apostle  referred  to  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument;  though  the  consequence  of  improving 
them  was  final  happiness,  and  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  not  improving  them  was  final  destruction.  Even  with 
respect  to  those  that  perish,  on  whom  the  apostle  said  that 
God  was  willing  to  shew  his  wrath  or  display  his  justice, 
the  apostle  likewise  says,  that  he  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering;  which  shews  that  they  had  likewise  had  suffi- 
cient means  of  reformation  and  improvement,  and  that  there 
was  no  want  of  any  good  disposition  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  God. 

25.  Here  the  apostle  begins  to  shew,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  which  intimate  that  all  the 
Israelites  were  not  to  be  heirs  to  the  promises  of  God,  but 
only  some  of  them,  and  those  not  the  majority,  from  which 
he  would  infer,  that  it  was  in  the  counsels  of  God  that  only 
a  few  of  the  Jews  should  believe  the  gospel,  and  the  rest  be 
rejected.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  and 
for  the  wisest  reasons,  as  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
shew ;  but  that  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  passages  which 

*  See  Exod.  ix.  16;  Le  Clerc;  Le  Cene,  pp.  46l,  462;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  125 — 
127  ;  Shuchford,  II.  pp.  433,  434  ;  Doddridge. 

t  The  riches  of  his  glory.  "  It  is  the  Hebrew  phraseology. — The  context  proves 
that  the  glorious  riches  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  are  intended."  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  p.  178. 
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the  apostle  here  adduces,  though  seemingly  for  that  purpose, 
is  not  so  clear.* 

26.  The  passage  in  Hosea  (i.  10)  refers  to  the  few  who 
should  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Their  being 
said  not  to  be  the  people  of  God,  was  probably  by  the 
Heathens,  who  said  that  God  had  cast  them  off;  but  the 
prophet  says  that,  notwithstanding  this,  God  would  appear 
in  their  favour. 

27 — 29.  The  passages  from  Isaiah  "\  have  the  same  mean- 
ing with  those  from  Hosea,  intimating,  that,  after  that  great 
calamity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  a  few  only  would  return  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Canaan. 

30 — 33.  To  vindicate  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in 
putting  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  place  of  Jews,  the 
apostle  says,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Jews  that  occa- 
sioned it.  They  were  not  the  imitators  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, as  the  Gentile  Christians  were.  The  stone  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  xxviii.  16,  was  a  corner  stone  of  a 
great  building,  which  God  was  to  lay  in  Zion;  intimating, 
that  though  Ephrdim,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
would  be  finally  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  so  with  Judah, 
but  that  God  would  rebuild  them,  restoring  them  to  their 
own  country  in  their  latter  days.  But  Paul,  in  his  allego- 
rical method  of  interpreting  scripture,  seems  to  call  this 
stone,  Christ,  a  stone  at  which  the  unbelieving  Jews 
stumbled,  they  not  receiving  his  gospel.:}:  The  stone  of 
stumbling,  mentioned  Isaiah  viii.  14,  is  God  himself,  who 
says,  that  he  will  be  a  rock  and  refuge  to  those  which  should 
put  their  trust  in  him,  but  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  who 
should  not.  Speaking  of  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Israelites,  the  prophet  says,  [vers.  13,  14,] 
"  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread  ;"  not  the  Assyrians  or  the 
Israelites.  "  And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary,"  i.e.  to  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him  ;  "  but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  for  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,"  &c. 
that  is,  to  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his  people. 

X.  The  apostle,  still  having  a  view  to  the  Jews,  who 
complained  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncircum- 
cised  Gentiles,  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Pro- 

•  See  Hosea  u.  23.     "  S.  Paul  rapporte  plutot  le  sens  que  Jes  paroles."     Le 
Clerc. 

t  Ch.  i.  9;  x.  22,  2S.     See  Le  Clerc:  Dodson's  Isaiah,  pp.  147,  148,  215—217- 
X  See  Le  Clerc;  Dodsoifs  Isaiah,  pp.  246,  247. 
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vidence  with  respect  to  tln-m,  by  pointing"  out  intimations 
of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old  'Testament.  Hut  as  the  Jews  in 
general  were  fond  of  applying  the  Scriptures  to  particular 
purposes,  for  wh/ich  they  were  not  originally  intended,  l.-ut  to 
which  they  might  be  accommodated,  the  apostle  continues 
to  make  the  same  use  of  them.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  upon  an  attentive  view  of  the  passages,  we 
should  not  think  them  to  be  all  equally  to  his  purpose.  We 
have  the  Scripture  before  us,  and  ought  to  use  the  reason 
that  God  has  given  us  in  judging  of  their  meaning,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  application  by  the  apostles,  as  well  as 
others. 

3.  The  Jews  made  so  great  a  boast  of  their  law,  that  at 
this  time  they  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  favour  of 
God  was  annexed  to  the  mere  observance  of  its  ritual.  On 
no  other  supposition  can  the  apostle's  charge  in  this  and 
other  places  be  vindicated  ;*  for  the  real  maxims  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  which  every  Jew  professed  to  abide,  were  the 
same  with  those  of  the  New  ;  the  favour  of  God  being  there 
annexed  to  the  observance  of  moral  precepts  only,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  being  always  represented  as  extended  to  the 
penitent.  Of  this  it  is  needless  to  quote  examples.  This 
the  apostle  himself  seems  to  assert  in  the  next  verse. 

4.f  Meaning,  perhaps,  that  the  Christian  mode  ot\/usti/i- 
cation  is  the  same  that  is  really  taught  in  the  law,  though  the 
Jews  had  overlooked  it. 

5.  It  does  not  appear  that  Moses  had  any  view  in  thre  pas- 
sage [Lev.  xviii.  5]  here  quoted  from  him,  to  the  two  methods 
of  justification,  one  by  works,  and  the  other  by  grace;  but 
the  apostle  supposed  that  his  language  might  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  be  descriptive  of  them. 

6% — 9.  The  intention  of  Moses  in  the  passages  [Dent. 
xxx.  12,  14]  here  quoted,  was  to  shew  how  condescending- 
God  had  been  to  them  in  making  their  law  so  plain,  that 
without  any  tedious  inquiry  they  might  acquaint  themselves 
with  it.  But  as  mention  is  made  of  going-  up  to  heaven, 
coming  down  from  heaven,  and  descending'  into  the  deep,  the 
apostle  accommodates  these  expressions  to  Christ,  who,  in  a 

*  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Rqms.  III.  pp.  94—96. 

t  "  La  loi  avoit  etc  donnee  aux  Juifs,  pour  leur  servir  de  regie  jusqif  a  l'evan- 
gile. — Le  commencement  de  1'  economic  evangelique,  est  la  fin  de  V  economie 
Mosaique:  commc  le  lever  du  soleil  est  la  fin  de  l'aurore."     Le  Clerc. 

t  Ver.  7.  Mr.  Wakefield  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases,  For  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  set  aside  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.     (P.J 
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figurative  sense,  came  down  from  heaven,*  who  descended 
into  the  grave,  and  who  rose  from  the  dead."f 

11.  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  be  proving  from  the  Old 
Testament,  [Isaiah  xxviii.  16,]  that  the  Divine  favour  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  to  be  extended  to  all 
who  believe  in  God,  or  messengers  from  God. 

14,  15. %  This  is  a  vindication  of  the  apostle's  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles.  They  were  designed,  he  says,  to  be  brought 
to  believe,  but  they  could  not  believe  without  a  preaclier 
regularly  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

16. §  [Not  all,  &c]     That  is,  the  Israelites. 

19.  The  design  of  Moses  was  to  describe  the  low  state  to 
which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  their 
disobedience,  so  as  to  be  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the 
meanest  nations;  but  the  apostle  applies  all  this  to  the 
provocations  the  Jews  would  receive  from  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  held  in  the  greatest 
contempt.  || 

20,  21.  Ln  the  passage  here  alluded  to,  viz.  Isaiah  lxv. 
l,^f  2,  it  is  probable  that  the  prophet  only  meant  the  Israel- 
ites, whom  he  was  describing  as  having  apostatized  to 
idolatry.  The  meaning  of  the  two  first  verses  seems  to  be 
expressed  in  the  third;  but  the  apostle  applies  the  former 
to  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  latter  only  to  that  of  the 
Jews. 

PARAPHRASE. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  rejection  of  the  majority 
of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  not  embracing  the  gospel,  by 
no  means  arises  from  any  ill-will  that  I  bear  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer  that  they 
may  obtain  every  blessing;  for,  1  must  acknowledge,  that 
notwithstanding  their  persecution  of  Christians,  they  are 
actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  though  it  is  a  zeal 

*  See  Grotiits  in  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  1">7. 

t  On  ver.  8,  see  I^ckc ;  on  tier.  9,  Newrome  in  Tmpr.  Vers.;  Belsham's  Itujuiri/, 
p.  352. 

%   See  Isaiah  lii.  7,  Vol.  XII.  p.  202;   N<rfinm  i.  15. 

§  "  Les  plaintcs  qir  F.sa'ie  faisoit  des  .Juifs  <Ie  son  terns,  nous  les  pouvons  faire  de 
cenx  de  notre."     I.<>  C/rrr.     "  This  seems  an  objection  of  the  Jews  to  what  St. 

Paul   had   said,  which   he  answers   in  Ihis  and  the  following  verse From  those 

words  of  Isaiah  [fiii.  1]  lie  draws  an  inference  to  confirm  the  argument  he  was 
upon,  viz.  that  salvation  cometli  by  hearing  and  believing  the  word  of  God."  Locke. 
"  L  J'lnfant  would  transpose  the  16th  and  17th  verses,  but  no  copies  warrant  it." 
Doddridye. 

||  See  Dent,  xxxii.  21;  the  Author,  Thcol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  189—192. 

^f  "  St.  Paul  has  inverted  the  order  of  the  phrases  from  that  which  they  have  in 
LXX/'    Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  (lxv.  1,)  p.  2?8.     Sec  Dodson's  IsaiuJt,  p.  364. 
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not  sufficiently  directed  by  knowledge.  It  is  either  igno- 
rance, or  inattention  to  the  maxims  on  which  God  has  always 
received  sinners  into  his  favour,  that  has  led  them  so  strenu- 
ously to  contend  for  another  method  of  justification,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  their  own,  and  not  God's;  for,  had  they 
adhered  to  the  true  principles  of  their  own  religion,  they 
would  have  embraced  the  gospel,  the  maxims  of  it  being 
sufficiently  indicated  in  their  own  sacred  writings ;  for 
Moses  describes  both  the  methods  of  justification,  viz.  that 
of  which  the  Jews  now  boast,  and  also  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  Christians. 

He  speaks  of  a  former  method  of  justification  when  he 
says,  (Leu.  xviii.  5,  Deut.  xxvii.  26,)  The  man  that  doth 
these  things  shall  live  in  them ;  for  the  Jews  now  expect 
the  favour  of  God  for  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
But  he  has  a  view  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel  when  he 
says,  [Deut.  xxx.  11  — 14,)  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven ;  for  what  can  this  allude  to,  but  bring- 
ing down  Christ  from  above  for  the  instruction  and  salvation 
of  men  ;  or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,  evidently  allud- 
ing to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  but,  as  he 
proceeds,  the  word  is  in  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thine 
heart.  This  is  certainly  the  word  of  faith,  or  the  gospel  that 
we  apostles  preach,  which  makes  salvation,  or  the  favour  of 
God  to  depend,  not  upon  men's  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Moses,  but  upon  their  believing  and  obeying  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  especially  their  full  persuasion  that  God 
has  confirmed  his  divine  mission  by  raising  him  from  the 
dead  ;  for  as  Moses,  in  the  passage  1  have  quoted,  speaks  of 
the  word  being  in  the  mouth  and  the  heart,  by  the  latter  he 
means  that  inward  conviction  with  which  a  man  gives  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  by  the  mouth,  that  open 
profession  of  it  to  which  every  Christian  is  obliged. 

That  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  God  were  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  we  learn  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
says,  (Ch.  xxviii.  16,)  Whoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  God,  therefore,  makes  no  difference  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  he  who  bears  an  equal  relation  to 
all  his  offspring,  will  distinguish  by  his  favour  all  his  sincere 
worshippers  alike.  The  prophet  Joel  fii.  32]  also  speaks 
in  the  same  general  terms  when  he  says,  Whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  not  confining  this  to  the  Israelites, 
shall  be  saved. 

But  how  can  men  become  worshippers  of  God  through 
Christ,  or  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ,  without  believing 
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in  him  ?  And  how  can  they  believe  in  a  person  of  whom  they 
have  never  heard  ;  and  how  can  they  hear  of  Christ,  if  no 
person  preach  the  gospel  to  them  ;  and  how  can  any  person 
preach  without  a  proper  commission  for  the  purpose  ?  The 
Jews,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  God,  that  they  should  be  called  to  the 
belief  of  it,  to  share  its  blessings.  Let  Jews  and  Gentiles 
then  equally  apply  to  this  case  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  (lii.  7»)  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things!" 

That  all  the  Jews  would  not  receive  the  gospel  is  inti- 
mated by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  (Ch.  liii.  1,) 
"  Who  hath  believeth  our  report?"  According  to  these 
testimonies,  faith  must  come  by  hearing,  which  implies  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  we 
rejoice  that  the  Gentiles,  in  countries  very  remote  from 
Judea,  have  already  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them;  so 
that  we  may  apply  to  this  case  what  David  says  concerning 
the  heavenly  bodies,  [Psalm  xix.  4,)  "  Their  sound  is  gone 
out  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."* 

But  had  not  the  Jews  themselves  plain  intimations  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Moses  alludes  to  this  when  he  says, 
Deut.  xxxii.  21,  "  I  will  provoke  them  to  jealousy  by  them 
that  were  not  a  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  will  I  anger 
you."  But  Isaiah  more  clearly  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says, 
(Ch.  lxv.  1,  2,)  "  I  was  found  of  them  who  sought  me  not; 
I  was  made  manifest  to  them  that  inquired  not  after  me:" 
whereas,  in  the  very  next  verse  he  says,  with  respect  to 
Israel,  "  All  the  day  long  have  I  stretched  forth  my  hands 
to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people,"  intimating  by  the 
former,  the  favour  intended  for  the  Gentiles  who  had  not 
known  God,  and  by  the  latter,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  to 
whom  he  had  offered  his  mercy  in  vain. 

.  •  "  Suppose  I  should  bespeak  the  apostles,  those  first  famous  propagators  of  our 
Christian  faith,  in  the  words  of  Virgil's  invocation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  1  Georg.: 


-Vos  O  clarissima  mundi 


Lumina! 

You  would  not  look  upon  this  to  be  nny  great  solecism.  Now,  why  has  not  St. 
Paul  the  liberty  to  do  the  like,  when  he  quotes  a  passage  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm, 
which  is  understood  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  applies  it  to  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  ?"     Dr.  NicholPs  Conference  with  a  Theist,  in  Ham 


Harwood,  I.  p.  287. 


VOL.   XIV. 
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XI.  The  apostle,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Jews, 
whom  he  might  be  apprehensive  of  offending  by  what  he 
had  said  of  the  rejection  of  their  nation,  and  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  here  observes,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
was  only  partial,  and  for  the  best  of  purposes  ;  that  the 
Gentiles,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  insult  them  on  that 
account,  and  that  in  due  time  God  would  certainly  shew 
that  favour  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  which  he  had  origi- 
nally promised,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  so  many  pro- 
phecies; for,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  nation  would  be  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
which  would  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  effects  to  the 
Gentile  world  than  their  partial  rejection  of  the  gospel  at 
this  particular  time. 

1.*  The  conversion  of  so  many  Jews  to  the  belief  of 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  their  peculiarly  strong  pre- 
judices against  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus  was,  is  an  argument 
of  the  greatest  value  in  favour  of  its  truth.  The  Jews  had 
certainly  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  pretensions 
and  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  were 
most  violently  hostile  to  it,  and  most  narrowly  watched  both 
him  and  his  apostles  after  him.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
these  rulers,  whose  prejudices  were  invincible,  did  not 
believe  in  Christ,  but  that  any  Jew  did,  and  yet  many 
thousands  of  them,  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  became 
converts  to  Christianity. 

2.f  To  know,  and  consequently  to  foreknow,  if  future 
time  be  concerned,  is,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  of  the 
same  import  with  to  choose  or  to  favour.  Thus  God  says  to 
the  Israelites,  [Amos  iii.  1,]  "  You  have  I  known  before  all 
the  families  of  the  earth;"  that  is,  you  have  I  distinguished 
by  special  favour,  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances for  a  time,  the  original  purpose  of  God,  on  the  behalf 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  is  sure  to  take  effect. 

5.  That  is,  God  makes  choice  of  few  of  the  Israelites  to 
be  converted  to  Christianity. 

6.J  As  it  was  by  grace,  or  the  especial  favour  of  God, 
that  this  took  place,  their  acceptance  with  God  could  not 

*  "  This  is  a  question  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  who  made  the  objection  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  continues  to  object  here."     Locke. 

t  "  How  he  complaineth  to  God  against  Israel."  Castalio  in  Bowyer.  See 
1  Kings  xix.  10. 

t  The  last  clause,  but  if  of  works,  &c.  "  not  in  Alexand.  Vulgate,  &c. ;  Erasmus, 
Chrotius,  &c.  pronounce  it  supposititious."  N.  T.  1729.  See  Harwood,  N.  T.; 
Impr*  Vers. 
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be  said  to  be  on  account  of  their  observance  of  the  law,  for 
then  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  right,  and  a  thing  of 
course.* 

7.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  did  not  believe,  but 
only  a  few,  the  rest  being  blinded\  or  infatuated,  not  by  any 
direct  influence  of  God  upon  their  minds,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  obstinacy,  which,  however,  answered 
the  best  purposes  in  the  general  plan  of  things. 

8. \  This  infatuation  of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  of  Pharoah, 
was,  strictly  speaking,  from  themselves,  arising  from  their 
own  perverseness ;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  whatever 
comes  to  pass  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures. 

9,§  10.  These  were  David's  imprecations,  or  at  most  pro- 
phecies concerning  his  particular  enemies,  and  the  apostle 
seems  to  consider  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews, 
as  being  in  the  same  situation. || 

1  l.^j  That  is,  had  God  no  other  object  besides  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews  ;  and  will  this  rejection  be  final?  By  no 
means;  since  on  their  rejection  of  the  gospel  it  has  been 
preached  with  success  to  the  Gentiles,  which  gives  them  so 
much  offence.  The  manner  in  which  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  generality  of  the  Jews  in  that  age,  operates 
towards  establishing  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  easily 

*  "  This  exclusion  of  works  seems  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  extend  it  to  all 
manner  of  difference  in  the  person  chosen. — The  Jews  being  all  sinners,  God  might, 
without  injustice,  have  cast  them  all  off;  none  of  them  could  plead  a  right  to  his 
favour.  If,  therefore,  he  chose  out  and  reserved  any,  it  was  of  mere  grace,  though 
in  his  choice  he  preferred  those  who  were  the  best  disposed  and  most  inclined  to 
his  service. — Indeed,  without  some  regard  to  a  difference,  in  the  things  taken,  from 
those  that  are  left,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  called  choice.  A  handful  of  pebbles, 
for  example,  may  be  taken  out  of  a  heap;  they  are  taken  and  separated,  indeed, 
from  the  rest,  but  if  it  be  without  any  regard  to  any  difference  in  them,  from  others 
rejected,  f  doubt  whether  any  body  can  call  them,  chosen."     Locke. 

t  See  2  Cor.  iii.  13—16 

t  See  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10;  xxix.  10;  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  119,  120. 

^  "I  approve  altogether  of  the  Syriac,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  uniformity  of 
Hebrew  composition : 

Let  their  table  become  a  snare  unto  them: 

And  what  should  be  a  recompence,  a  stumbling-block. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  error  in  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  as  unfaithfully 
exhibiting  the  sense  of  the  original  author;  and  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  our 
apostle  should  choose  to  quote  so  punctually,  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  strange 
as  it  appears  in  many  places;  perhaps  on  account  of  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
It  is  a  happy  consideration,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not  depend  upon 
words  and  quotations."     Wakefield. 

||  See  Psalm  Ixix.  22,  23.  "  Oil  le  prophete  parle  de  gens,  qui  rcssembloient 
ceux  dont  il  est  parle  ici.  S.  Paule  rapporte  phi  tot  le  sens  des  paroles,  que  les 
paroles  memos. — Ces  impcratifs  doivent  etre  regardes  comme  des  futur«."  Le 
Clerc. 

%  See  Acts  xiii.  46;  Lt  Clerc. 

R  2 
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perceived.  It  clearly  shews  that  Christianity  had  no 
countenance  from  the  civil  powers  in  the  country  in  which 
it  originated  ;  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  and  their  ha- 
tred to  Christianity,  have  continued  so  long,  while  with  the 
most  jealous  scrupulosity  they  have  had  the  custody  of 
their  own  sacred  books,  that  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of 
unbelievers  to  say  that  the  Christians  have  corrupted  the 
Scriptures,  or  have  in  any  other  manner  be6n  favoured  by  the 
Jews. 

12.  Here  the  apostle  intimates,  that,  as  the  partial  unbe- 
lief of  the  Jews  was  favourable  to  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity,* their  general  conversion  at  a  future  period  will  be  a 
still  greater  establishment  of  them.  And,  indeed,  when  the 
Jews  shall  be  restored  to  their  own  country,  and  become  that 
great  and  flourishing  people  which  all  the  prophecies  an- 
nounce they  shall  be,  and  then  become  Christians,  which 
the  apostle  Paul,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  declares  will  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  such  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  the  di- 
vine predictions,  as  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  withstand. f 

14.  Viz.  by  representing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and 
exciting  in  the  Jews  a  desire  to  partake  of  them  in  common 
with  the  Gentiles.^ 

16. §  In  this  the  apostle  seems  to  advance  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment lor  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  since  those  who 
are  now  converted  might  be  considered  as  the  first-fruits, 
which  always  preceded  the  general  harvest. 

18.  The  gospel  originated  with  the  Jews,  and  it  was  the 

*  "  A  ete  T  occasion,  pour  laquelle  les  Ap6tres  se  sont  adresses  aux  Gentils,  et 
les  ont  combles  de  dons  spirituels. — Par  le  mot  de  monde,  lors  que  ce  mot  est  oppose 
aux  Juifs,  il  faut  entendre  le  reste  des  hommes."     Le  Clerc. 

t  "  So  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  do  evidently  refer  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Jews  into  their  own  land,  as  the  people  of  the  Messiah,  that  I  can 
by  no  means  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  that  event.  When  it.  shall  be  accomplished, 
it  will  be  so  unparelleled,  as  necessarily  to  excite  a  general  attention,  and  to  fix  upon 
men's  minds  such  an  almost  irresistible  demonstration,  both  of  the  Old  and  tsew 
Testament  revelation,  as  will  probably  captivate  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of 
Deists,  in  countries  professedly  Christian  (of  which,  under  such  corrupt  establishments 
as  generally  prevail,  there  will,  of  course,  be  increasing  multitudes;)  nor  will  this 
only  captivate  their  understanding;  but  will  havethe  greatest  tendency  to  awaken 
a  sense  of  true  religion  in  their  hearts,  and  this  will  be  a  means  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  with  an  amazing  velocity,  in  Pagan  and  Mahometan  countries;  which  pro- 
bably had  been  evangelized  long  ago,  had  Christianity  prevailed  in  those  who  have 
made  a  profession  of  its  forms."     Doddridge. 

%  "  Perhaps  we  can  no  where  find  an  instance  of  a  more  popular  and  affectionate 
turn  than  this,  in  which  the  apostle  seems  to  find  a  reason  for  his  zeal  to  convert  the 
Gentiles  in  his  love  to  his  own  countrymen  the  Jews."     Doddridge. 

%  "  By  holy  is  here  meant  that  relative  holiness,  by  which  any  thing  is  appropri- 
ated to  God."     Locke. 
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privilege  of  being  the  people  of  God,  originally  intended  for 
the  Jews,  to  which  the  Gentiles  were  admitted.* 

24.  This  is  a  beautiful  allusion  of  the  apostle,  shewing  the 
original  pre-eminence  of  the  Jews  over  the  Gentiles,^  and 
giving  the  latter  a  proper  idea  of  their  obligation  to  the  Jews, 
as  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and  a  prospect  of  their  future 
restoration  to  the  Divine  favour.^ 

25.  Here  the  apostle  speaks  as  a  prophet,  who  had  been 
favoured  with  some  revelation  concerning  the  intentions 
of  God  respecting  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews.  He 
calls  this  a  mystery,  as  if  it  had  been  something  revealed  to 
himself,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  known  to  others. 
Such  was  the  mystery  that  all  should  not  die,  but  that  all 
should  be  changed,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  52. §  We  therefore  learn  that  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is 
to  continue,  till  a  period  characterized  by  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  being  come  in,\\  meaning  probably,  till  Christianity 
shall  have  been  preached,  with  considerable  effect,  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  known  world.  This  is  the  same  phrase 
that  our  Lord  makes  use  of  Luke  xxi.  24,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  period  in  which  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
by  the  Gentiles."  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  ge- 
neral conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be  nearly  coincident  with 
their  return  to  their  ancient  country. 

26.  27.  Isaiah,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,^f  speaks  of 

*  "  Though  the  great  fault,  that  most  disordered  the  church,  and  exercised  the 
apostle's  care  in  this  epistle,  was  from  the  Jews  pressing  the  necessity  of  legal 
observances,  and  not  brooking  that  the  Gentiles,  though  converts  to  Christianity, 
should  be  admitted  into  their  communion,  without  being  circumcised;  yet  it  is 
plain  from  this  verse,  as  also  Ch.  xiv.  3,  10,  that  the  convert  Gentiles  were  not  wholly 
without  fault,  on  their  side,  in  treating  the  Jews  with  disesteem  and  contempt." 
Locke. 

t  "  As  things  stood  before, so  heterogeneous  a  branch  might  not  be  inserted,  but 
now  St.  Paul  was  in  St.  Peter's  case.  He  was  not  to  call  any  thing  common  or  un- 
clean."    Gregory,  p.  97. 

X  "  This  grafting  in  again,  seems  to  import,  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  flourishing 
nation  again,  professing  Christianity  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  This,  St.  Paul  might, 
for  good  reasons,  be  withheld  from  speaking  out  here.  But,  in  the  prophet?,  there 
are  very  plain  imitations  of  it."     Locke.     See  Le  Clerc. 

§  "  On  which  place  Dr.  Wall  defines  a  mystery  to  be,  what  God  purposes  to  do, 
but  that  purpose  of  his  has  not,  till  now,  been  declared."     Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers. 

||  *«  Now  because  the  Jew*  are  not  yet  called,  it  followeth  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  is  yet  to  come :  and  what  should  then  this  fulness  be,  but  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel's  extent  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  which  our  apostle  (ver.  15)  calls 
life  from  the  dead;  as  if  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  were  as  yet  half  dead,  if  it  be 
compared  with  that  glorious  vigour  and  accession,  which  shall  come  unto  it,  when 
the  Jews  shall  be  again  received  into  favour.''  Mede,  p.  107.  See  Le  Clerc ;  Locke; 
Doddridge. 

%  See  Ch.  lix.  20 ;  Doddridge ;  Dodson's  Isaiah,  p.  S54. 
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the  future  glorious  state  of  the  Israelites,  when  there  would 
be  a  general  prevalence  of  virtue  among  them.* 

28.  The  partial  unbelief  of  the  Jews  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gentiles,  but  still  the  original  purpose  of  God  in  favour 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  must  stand,  and  will  hereafter 
have  its  full  effect. 

33—36."\  This  is  a  just  and  animated  exclamation  on  a 
general  view  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Those  events  which  we 
think  unfavourable  at  present,  will  hereafter  appear  to  be 
most  essential  to  its  final  establishment.  Had  those  circum- 
stances respecting  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  in 
general,  and  by  the  learned  and  powerful  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  unbelievers  at  present  believe  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  its  credibility,  really  taken  place,  Christianity 
would  now  have  wanted  the  most  important  argument  of  its 
truth,  and  in  times  still  more  distant,  a  scheme  so  favoured, 
as  they  require  this  to  have  been,  by  the  civil  powers  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  it  originated,  would  be  said  not  to 
deserve  examination.  At  present  the  evidence  is  such  as 
must  appear  abundantly  satisfactory  to  those  who  carefully 
consider  the  particulars  of  it,  and  they  are  growing  conti- 
nually stronger,  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  as  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  will  become  more  apparent,  it  will  overpower 
all  remaining  incredulrty. 

XII.  The  apostle  having  fully  answered  the  objection  to 
Christianity,  as  countenancing   licentiousness,   gives  some 

*  <(  It  is  plain  that  the  salvation  that  St.  Paul,  in  this  discourse  concerning  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentile  world,  in  gross,  speaks  of,  is  not  eternal  happi- 
ness in  heaven  ;  but  he  means  by  it,  the  profession  of  the  true  religion  here  on  earth. 
Whether  it  be,  that  that  is  as  far  as  corporations,  or  bodies  politic  can  go,  towards 
the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation,  I  will  not  inquire:  but  this  is  evident,  that  being 
saved,  is  used  by  the  apostle,  here,  in  this  sense."     Locke. 

t  Seethe  Author  Theol.  Repo".  III.  pp.  192 — 194.  "  There  appear  on  every 
side  hints  and  arguments,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  Father  only  is  he,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things  ;  that 
is,  by  whose  counsel  and  decree  all  things  are  at  first  constituted;  by  whose 
efficacious  providence  and  virtue  all  things  are  perfected  ;  to  whom  finally,  as  the 
ultimate  end,  all  things  are  referred.  A  diligent  reader  of  the  Scripture  will  easily 
observe  this."  Crellius,  (B.  i.  Sect.  i.  Ch.  ix.)  p.  45.  See  he  Clerc.  "  All  things  are 
of  thee,  in  thee,  and  to  thee."     Antoninus  (of  Nature)  in  Doddridge. 

"  Wherever  Jesus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  creation,  (the  second  or  new 
creation)  such  terms  are  used,  as  import  subordinate  agency,  or  rather  passive  instru- 
mentality alone:  making  him  only  a  motive,  a  consideration,  in  the  Divine  mind, 
which  operated  in  the  adjustment  of  God's  religious  dispensations  to  mankind.  Thus 
JEph.  xi.  10;  iii.  9>  11-  Observe  now  the  distinction,  when  God  is  spoken  of, 
1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36.  This  is  uniform:  and  it  were  absurd  to  maintain,  that 
the  apostle  would  observe  such  a  discrimination  without  reason."  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  pp.  207,  209.  210. 
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excellent  moral  precepts,  and  urges  the  observance  of  them 
with  peculiar  force. 

1.*  The  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  from  Corinth,  where  we 
have  seen  that  the  Christians  did  not  immediately  on  their 
conversion  think  there  was  any  occasion  to  discontinue  that 
life  of  sensuality  to  which  they  had  been  addicted,  and  es- 
pecially fornication,  which  had  ever  been  countenanced  in 
their  former  religion.  The  apostle,  knowing  this  to  be  the 
disposition  of  the  Gentile  world  in  general,  here  exhorts  the 
Romans  to  purity  in  this  respect,  considering  themselves  as 
persons  peculiarly  devoted  to  God,  using  the  emblem  of  living 
sacrifices,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  all  sacrifices 
were  to  be  animals  without  blemish. 

2.  Here  the  apostle  alludes  to  those  corrupt  practices  to 
which  the  Heathens  were  addicted,  but  which  Christians 
ought  to  hold  in  abhorrence. 

3.f  In  this  the  apostle  alludes  to  that  high  conceit  of  them- 
selves, for  which  the  church  of  Corinth  were  remarkable,  and 
there  might  be  persons  with  the  same  conceit  of  themselves 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere. 

4,  5.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  just  emblem,  and  what  we 
ought  frequently  to  impress  our  minds  with,  as  a  motive  both 
to  humility  and  also  to  brotherly  love.  The'most  distin- 
guished among  us  are  still  members  of  the  same  body  with  the 
meanest,  and  therefore  ought  to  feel  for,  and  be  useful  to  one 
another. 

6% — 8.  Here  the  apostle  considers  every  qualification, 
that  can  distinguish  one  man  from  another,  as  equally  the 
gift  of  God,  to  be  improved  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given,  and  not  to  minister  to  pride  and  conceit. 

Prophecy,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  often  signifies 
exhortation,  and,  indeed,  nothing  that  the  apostle  says  in 
the  course  of  this  epistle  implies,  that  the  Christians  at 
Rome  had  as  yet  received  any  miraculous  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  apostle  had  been  there  to  impart 
them,  and  it  was  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands  that  those 

•  ■  Service  of  reason,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacrifices  of  flesh,  and  other 
material  oblations,  under  the  law."     Wakefield. 

t  The  grace.  "  The  authority  graciously  given  to  me.  See  i.  5  ;  xv.  15;  1  Cor. 
vii.  25."     Wakefield. 

X  Vers  5,  6.  "  We  are  members  one  of  another,  but  having  gifts  differing,"  &c. 
Bowyer.  Ver.6.  Proportion  of  faith.  See  Doddridge.  "This  is  far  from  signi- 
fying that  a  man,  in  interpreting  of  sacred  scripture,  should  explain  the  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  his  particular  sect,  which  each  party  is  pleased  to  call,  the 
analogy  of  faith.  For  this  would  be  to  make  the  apostle  to  set  that  for  a  rule  of 
interpretation,  which  had  not  its  being  till  long  after,  and  is  the  product  of  fallible 
men."     Locke. 
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gifts   were  ordinarily  communicated.       In  this  manner  it 
pleased  God  to  distinguish  the  twelve  apostles. 

1 1  .*  We  ought  to  be  zealous  in  works  of  piety  and  virtue, 
but  still  to  observe  the  proper  times  for  them. 

The  disposition  to  idleness,  under  pretence  of  religion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  general  in  several  places  about  this 
time.  This  the  apostle  here,  and  elsewhere,  strongly  repro- 
bates, and  he  himself  even  worked  with  his  own  hands  rather 
than  be  burdensome  to  any  one. 

13. "|"  The  duty  of  hospitality,  or  receiving  necessitous 
strangers,  was  of  more  importance,  and,  consequently,  more 
a  virtue  in  former  times  than  in  ours.  Fewer  journeys  were 
then  undertaken,  and  there  was  less  accommodation  for 
travellers. 

17.  The  word  that  we  render  honest,  should  have  been 
rendered  reputable  or  honourable. 

19»  20.^:  This  is  not  said  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
the  very  reverse  of  which  is  here  inculcated,  but  only  an 
insinuation  that  if  a  man's  views  were  to  humble  and  punish 
his  enemies,  he  should  leave  it  to  God,  who,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  can  do  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  our  duty  to  render  our  enemies  every 
kind  and  friendly  office. 

21.  This  is  a  very  happy  expression.  Calling  doing  evil 
a  being  overcome  of  evil,  implies  a  weakness  of  mind  in  giv- 
ing way  to  it,  and  that  doing  good  is  a  conquest  over  evil 
principles ;  so  that  there  is  great  heroism  and  magnanimity 
in  virtue,  and  as  great  weakness  and  meanness  in  vice. 

XIII.     The  apostle  continues  to  urge  some  useful  moral 

*  "  Accommodez  vous  au  terns."  Le  Clerc.  Kxipu  is  probably  the  true  reading. 
See  Mill;"  Hancood,  N.T.  "This  maxim  is  frequently  inculcated  by  moralists. 
See  a  collection  from  various  writers  in  Wetsteins  Note  on  the  place.  The  apostle 
advises  Christians  prudently  to  accommodate  their  behaviour  to  the  various  circum- 
stances that  occur  in  life."  Ibid.  N. T.  Gr.  See  N.T.  1729;  Wakefield;  Impr. 
Vers.     Doddridge  prefers  the  common  reading. 

t  "  In  the  original,  follow  after,  or  pursue  hospitality."  Blackwall,  (S.  C.)  I.  p. 
232.     See  Doddridge ;  LardnerW.  pp.  446,  447;  V.  p.  232. 

J  See  Leu.  xix.  18;  Dent,  xxxii.  35;  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  22  ;  N.T.  1729. 

"An  elegant  image  taken  from  melting  down  metal  by  heaping  fire  on  the  head 
of  a  crucible;  and  the  apostle  means,  that  by  this  amiable  beneficence,  which  he  had 
beeu  recommending,  we  shall  soften  and  melt  the  most  hostile  disposition  into  ten- 
derness and  love."  Hancood,  II.  p.  235.  See  Benson  and  Taylor,  in  ibid.  Note." 
"  The  ohservation  of  the  excellent  Plutarch  beautifully  illustrates  the  words  of  the 
apostle. — 'The  malignity  of  man,  how  violent  soever,  is  not  altogether  so  fierce 
and  virulent  as  not  to  be  softened  by  an  obliging  behaviour,  and  overcome  by  the 
kindness  of  those  who  are  frequently  doing  friendly  offices.'  Plutarch,  Dion.  (p. 
1791.  Edit.  Gr.  Stephan).  'We  ought  so  to  converse,'  says  Pythagoras,  •  that  we  may 
not  make  our  friends  our  enemies;  but.  on  the  contrary,  our  enemies  our  friends* 
Diogen.  Laert.  p.  506  ;  Meibomii,  Amstel.  1692."     Harwood,  N.T. 
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precepts,  which  shews  the  excellent  moral  tendency  of  the 
gospel,  in  opposition  to  those  who  thought  that  the  principles 
of  it  were  favourable  to  licentiousness. 

1* — 4.f  The  Jews  of  that  age  were,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served, of  a  very  refractory  disposition,  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  Roman  government,  and  pleading  conscience  in  re* 
fusing  to  pay  tribute,  or  shewing  any  other  mark  of  subjec- 
tion ;  considering  themselves  as  the  subjects  of  God  alone, 
and  that  all  other  authority  over  them  was  mere  usurpation, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  opposed.  This  spirit  would  be  too 
apt  to  spread  itself  among  the  Gentile  converts,  and  might 
bring  the  Christians  in  general  into  inconvenience, especially 
as,  at  first,  Christianity  was  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
a  sect  in  Judaism,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  success  of  the  Christian  cause  not  to  exasperate  the 
Roman  government  unnecessarily.  Besides,  at  that  time, 
however  unjust  or  despotic  the  Roman  government  under 
Nero  might  be,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  a 
rebellion.  The  apostle,  therefore,  without  entering  into  any 
question  about  the  nature  of  government,  or  in  what  cases  it 
was  lawful,  or  in  what  unlawful,  considered  it  as  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  submit  to  that  government  which  they  found 
established,  and  which  all  their  efforts  would  not  have  been 
able  to  overturn.     He  represents  the  government  they  were 

*  "  Disposed  by  God.  But  this  cannot  make  what  is  wrong  and  pernicious  in  any 
particular  forms,  sacred,  divine  and  immutable,  any  more  than  the  hand  of  God,  in 
a  famine,  or  pestilence,  is  an  argument  against  seeking  proper  means  to  remove  it." 
Doddridge. 

"  When  this  epistle  was  written,  Nero  had  the  character  of  an  excellent  prince. 
The  first  years  of  this  tyrant's  reign  were  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and 
clemency.  Being  once  desired  to  sign  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  he  did  it  with 
great  reluctance  wishing,  he  had  never  learned  a  letter.  Quant  vellem,  inquit,  nes- 
cire  literas!  He  declared  he  would  make  the  administration  of  Augustus  the  model 
of  his  own,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  shewing  his  liberality,  clemency,  and 
courteoueness.  Vid.  Sueten.   Lib.  vi.  Cap.  10.  p.  581.  Variorum."    Harwood,i$.T. 

t  "  He  halh  a  sword  delivered  to  him,  from  God's  appointment,  in  the  free  con- 
sent and  choice  of  the  subjects,  for  common  good."  Bloudy  Tenent,  p.  79.  "  He 
is  the  minister  of  God,  for  good  to  thee."     Bowyer. 

Him  that  doeth  evil.  In  answer  to  some  who  argued  from  this  verse,  **  that  he- 
resie,  &c.  being  evill,  ought  to  he  punished  civilly,"  Roger  Williams  replies,  "that 
the  word  koukw  is  generally  opposed  lo  civil  goodness  or  virtue,  in  a  commonwealth, 
and  not  to  spiritual  good,  or  religion  in  the  church  ;" — that  "  here  is  not  intended 
evil  against  the  spiritual  or  Christian  estate,  handled  in  CA.  xii. ;  but  evil  against 
the  civil  estate  in  this  xii  if  A.  properly  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  minis- 
ter of  God,  the  magistrate."     Bloudy  Tenent,  p.  81. 

"  Cujus  opera  fecerit  Rex,  ejus  minister  erit  Igitur  dum  faciat  justitiam, 
vicarius  est  Regis  Mtern'u  Minister  autem  Diaboli,  dum  declinet  et  ad  injuriam. 
(The  king  is  his  minister  whose  work  he  does.  Whilst  he  does  justice,  he  is  the 
vicar  of  the  Eternal  King;  but  if  he  deflect  from  it,  to  act  unjustly,  he  is  the 
minister  of  the  Devil)."  Bracton  (L.iii.)  in  Sydney,  (C.  iii.  Sect,  ix.)  p.  264.  See 
Milton;  supra,  p.  126,  Note*  \  Fleming  on  Hereditary  Right,  pp.  133 — 138. 
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under,  as  that  to  which  the  providence  of  God  had  thought 
fit  to  subject  them,  and  in  which  they  ought  to  acquiesce  as 
such.*  These  maxims,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  as 
applying  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
the  apostle  wrote,  and  it  is  absurd  to  plead  them  in  favour  of 
a  government  manifestly  unjust  and  tyrannical,  from  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  relieve  themselves.  Upon 
any  other  maxim,  Christians  ought  to  be  universally  passive, 
and  bear  every  wrong  and  insult,  without  using  the  means 
which  God  has  given  them  to  obtain  redress. 

Besides,  what  the  apostle  says,  if  interpreted  literally,  re- 
lates only  to  such  governments  as  are  useful  and  beneficial, 
a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  not  to  the  good,  j1  In  all  matters  of 
a  civil  nature,  Christians,  like  other  men,  must  act  according 
to  the  reason  that  God  has  given  them,  and  consult  their 
own  interest,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves. 

5.  That  is,  not  for  fear  of  any  civil  punishment,  but  out 
of  conscience  towards  God. 

6.  Here  the  apostle,  having  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  the  case 
of  a  just  and  good  government,  represents  the  officers  of  it 
as  the  ministers  of  God,  and  acting  under  him  in  the  lawful 
discharge  of  their  duty.J 

8.  That  is,  completely  discharge  and  have  done  with  every 
obligation  that  you  lie  under,  except  that  of  brotherly  love, 
the  obligation  to  which  can  never  be  discharged,  but  must 
alw.ays  remain  incumbent  upon  us.  This  is  a  fine  thought, 
and  this  love,  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  continual  exercise, 
is  that  great  principle  which  will  lead  to  the  observance  of 
every  relative  and  moral  duty. 

9.§  For,  if  we  consult  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures, 

*  "  Tout  F  Empire  Romain  obe'issant  depuis  Jong-tems  a  tin  seul,  et  approuvant 
cette  forme  de gouvernement,  elle  etoit  devenue  de  droit  divin,  a  1'  egard  des  particu- 
liers.  Cliaque  peuple  a  naturellement  droit  de  rtyler  la  forme  de  son  gouvernement, 
et  non  les  particuliers."     he  Clerc.  See  Locke  on  ver.  1. 

t  "  He  that  pretends  to  the  veneration  and  obedience  due  to  the  ministers  of 
God,  must  by  his  actions  manifest  that  he  is  so.  And,  though  I  am  unwilling  to 
advance  a  proposition  that  may  sound  harshly  to  tender  ears,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  same  rule,  which  obliges  us  to  yield  obedience  to  the  good  magis- 
trate, who  is  the  minister  of  God,  and  assures  us  that  in  obeying  him,  we  obey 
God,  does  equally  oblige  us  not  to  obey  those  who  make  themselves  the  ministers 
of  the  devil,  lest  in  obeying  them,  we  obey  the  devil,  whose  works  they  do."  Sid- 
ney, (Ch.  iii.  Sect,  x.)  p.  267. 

X  "  The  wages  are  merely  civil,  custom,  tribute,  &c.  not  the  contributions  of 
the  saints,  or  churches  of  Christ,  (proper  to  the  spiritual  and  Christ ian  state,)  and 
such  work  only  must  the  magistrate  attend  upon,  as  may  properly  deserve  such  civil 
wages."     Bloudy  Tenent,  p.  80. 

§  "  '  Is  summarily  comprehended.'  Benevolence  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  law  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  law  in  miniature."     Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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we  shall  find   that  we  act  towards  them  as  these  precepts 
require. 

12.*  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  consider  the  state  of  Gen- 
tilism  as  a  state  of  darkness,  or  of  night,  and  the  knowledge 
which  was  peculiar  to  Christianity  as  the  light  of  day,  though 
it  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  completely  day,  but  that  some 
remains  of  night  will  continue  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  when,  and  not  before,  the  gospel  salvation  will 
be  properly  completed.  The  apostle,  therefore,  considers 
those  who  have  been  Christians  some  time  since,  as  nearer  to 
this  glorious  day  than  they  had  been  before.  However,  he 
exhorts  all  Christians,  as  those  who  enjoy,  at  least  a  partial 
day-light,  to  behave  as  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
day,  and  who  have  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them. 

13.f  That  is,  not  in  the  unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes, 
or  in  those  indecencies  which  lead  to  it. 

14.  That  is,  act  as  those  who  have  assumed  the  character 
of  Christ,  pretending  to  appear  as  he  did  ;  or  act  in  a  manner 
becoming  your  profession  as  Christians.^: 

XIV.  The  apostle  still  proceeds  in  his  instructions  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Christians,  and  after  having  en- 
forced the  duties  of  obedience  to  government,  of  universal 
love  and  good-will,  and  of  a  conversation  becoming  the  gos- 
pel in  general,  he  now  gives  some  directions  respecting  the 
difference  of  opinion  and  conduct,  among  the  Christians  of 
that  age,  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  certain 
meats.  A  difference  of  a  similar  nature  had  occurred  at 
Corinth,  with  respect  to  meat  that  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols,  and  which  was  afterwards  sold  in  open  market. 

*  Armour.  "  The  word  in  the  Greek  is  often  used  for  the  apparel,  clothing  and 
accoutrements  of  the  body."  Locke.  "  Pour  toutes  sortes  de  meubles,  d'  habits, 
&c."  Le  Cterc.  Sec  Wakefield.  "  The  apostle  useth  a  beautiful  similitude,  bor- 
rowed from  the  custom  of  soldiers'  throwing  off  their  ordinary  habit,  in  order  to 
put  on  a  suit  of  armour."     Harwnod,  II.  p.  52. 

t  "  St.  Chrysostom  observes,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  say,  walk  ye,  but  let  us  walk, 
that  he  might  prevent  offence ;  that  he  might  make  his  reproof  more  easy,  and  his 
exhortation  more  persuasive  and  effectual."     Blackmail,  (S.  C.)  I.  p.  134. 

Chambering.  "  Le  Grec  siguifie  des  repas,  qu'on  fait  par  debauehe  apres  sou- 
per,  et  bien  avant  dans  la  nuit."  Le  Clerc.  "  This,  Leigh  explains  of  lying  long  in 
bed.  I  will  not  defend  that  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  I  will  here  record  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  difference  between  rising  at  5  and  at  7  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
for  the  space  of  40  years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at  night, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  10  years  to  a  man's  life."    Doddridge. 

X  "  Contractez  des  habitudes  conformes  aux  commandemeus  de  Jesus-Christ." 
Le  Clerc.  "  The  kings  of  Persia,  on  their  coronation-day,  put  on  a  robe,  which  the 
first  Cyrus  wore  before  he  was  king,  to  remind  them  of  imitating  his  exemplary 
temper  and  behaviour.  (Plutarch.)  'Tis  observable,  the  apostle  does  not  say, 
•  put  on  purity  and  sobriety,  peacefulness  and  benevolence ;'  but  he,  in  effect,  says  all 
at  once,  in  saying,  '  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "     Doddridge. 
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Of  such  meat  as  this  the  apostle  said  a  Christian  might  law- 
fully eat,  unless  his  doing  so  should  give  offence  to  a  fellow- 
christian  more  scrupulous  than  himself. 

What  it  is  that  the  apostle  refers  to  in  the  case  before  us, 
is  not  so  clear;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  had  in  his  view  the  peculiar  scrupulosity  of  some 
Jews,  who,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries,  would  eat 
nothing  but  vegetables,  lest  there  should  be  some  unknown 
pollution  in  the  animal  food  they  met  with.  This  extreme 
scrupulosity  some  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  retained 
their  former  attachment  to  their  ancient  law,  might  adopt, 
while  others  of  their  brethren  might  be  less  scrupulous,  and 
perhaps  treat  their  prejudices  with  ridicule. 

That  the  Jewish  Christians  were  ever  absolved  from  their 
obligation  to  their  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  does 
not  by  any  means  appear.  It  was  a  law  solemnly  instituted, 
and  always  declared  to  be  perpetual,  and  we  have  no  account 
of  our  Saviour,  or  the  apostles,  ever  asserting  its  abroga- 
tion, or  setting  an  example  of  disregard  to  it  in  their  own 
conduct;  though  it  was  decreed  by  the  apostles,  [Acts  xv.  29,] 
that  the  Gentile  converts  should  not  be  bound  by  it,  except 
in  the  circumstance  of  not  eating  blood,  without  a  regard  to 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  have  had  any  friendly  intercourse. 

1.*  Weakness,  in  this  and  many  other  places,  means  scru- 
pulosity, a  subjection  to  unreasonable  prejudices.  Not  to 
receive  to  doubtful  disputations^  means,  do  not  teaze  him  with 
controversy  about  things  in  doubt  among  you  ;  things  that 
were  not  of  consequence  to  their  common  Christianity. :{: 

2.  This  weakness  is  so  expressly  confined  to  the  eating  of 
herbs  or  vegetables,^  that  it  cannot  with  any  reason  be  ex- 
tended to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  all 
meats. 

4.  What  we  are  here  taught  is  a  very  important  lesson, 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  occasions,  viz.  that  God  accepts  all 
who  are  sincere  and  conscientious,  and  that  no  man  should 
censure  and  condemn  any  such.  Such  a  weak  brother  may 
be  condemned  and  censured  by  men,  but  he  will  be  ac- 
quitted and  received  by  his  proper  Master,  which  seems  to  be 

*  "  Receive  them  favourably,  not  in  order  to  examine  and  criticise  their  thoughts." 
Hartcood,  N.  T.  Gr.      See  Le  Cene,  p.  667- 

t  "  Perhaps  «  to  contentions  bv  disputation.'  "     Bowyer.    See  Doddridge. 

X  "  Let  those  that  agree  or  differ  concerning  the  use  of  any  indifferent  thing, 
live  together  all  alike.  That  the  reception  here  spoken  of,  is  the  receiving  into  fa- 
miliar and  ordinary  conversation,  is  evident  from  Ch.  xv.  7."     Locke. 

§  "  See  Whitby  and  Baxter  in  Doddridge. 
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what  the  apostle  means  by  his  being  made  to  stand,*  agreea- 
ble to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the  wicked  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgment,"  that  is,  he  shall  be  condemned. 

5.  What  this  observance  of  days  means  is  not  very  evi- 
dent, but  it  may  relate  to  differences  among  the  Gentile 
converts,  as  the  former  did  to  those  among  the  Jews.  Some 
Gentile  converts,  for  example,  might  have  a  greater  respect 
for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  than  others.  Indeed  this  we  know 
to  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  it  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day.  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  is  a  strong  and  remarkable  ex- 
pression, implying  that  every  man  has  a  full  right  to  use  his 
own  judgment  uncontrolled  by  others.-]* 

6.  That  is,  every  true  Christian  must  be  supposed  to  be 
conscientious  in  every  thing  that  he  does,  and  whatever  that 
leads  to,  should  be  respected  by  his  brethren. 

8. $  All  Christians  are  the  subjects  of  Christ  in  life  and  in 
death.  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  our  allegiance  to  him, 
and  therefore  men  should  not  take  upon  themselves  to  be 
masters  with  respect  to  each  other.§ 

12.  The  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  that  of  God,  are  the 
same,  not  because  Christ  is  God,  but  because  he  acts  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God,  which  is  fully  ex- 
pressed when  it  is  said  that  God  will  judge  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ;  so  that  being  judged  by  Christ  and  by  God  is  in 
effect  the  same  thing. || 

14.   Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  /  know  and  am  satisfied  that 

*  "  Un  Latinisme,  car,  en  Latin  stare  signifie  gagner  sa  cause,  et  causa  cadere, 
la  perdre."  Le  Clerc.  "  But  notwithstanding  thy  censure  or  hard  thoughts  of 
them,  they  shall  not  fall  off  or  apostatize;  for  God  is  able  to  continue  them  in  his 
family,  in  his  church,  notwithstanding  thou  suspectest,  from  their  free  use  of  things 
indifferent,  they  incline  too  much,  or  approach  too  near,  to  Gentilism."  Locke. 
See  Doddridge. 

t '"  How  strong  a  text  this  is  for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  I  need  take  no 
pains  to  shew  ;  hut  the  reader  may  see  it  vindicated  from  the  evasions  of  a  very 
celebrated  writer, in  Mr.  Rennet'*  Appendix  to  his  Irenicum,  pp.  120, 124."  Doddridge. 

X  "  En  nous  soumettant  a  sa  volonte,  ou  en  mouraut  pour  son  service."  Le  Clerc. 

§  "  Every  Christian  was  the  Lord's  domestic,  appropriated  to  him  as  his  menial 
servant,  and  therefore  all  that  he  did  in  that  state,  was  to  be  looked  on  as  done  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  to  any  body  else."  Locke.  On  ver  9,  see  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  Impr.  Vers.  ;  BelshanTs  Inquiry,  p.  272. 

||  "  This  manner  of  expression  is  more  distinctly  explained,  Acts  xvii.  31 :  '  God 
hath  appointed  a  day,  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained.'  And  Ch.  x.  42:  He — '  was  ordained  of  God,  to  be 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.'  And  John  v.  22:  *  The  Father  judgeth  no  man, 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.'  And  2  Tim.  iv.  1  :  'I  charge 
thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead.' 
And  Rom.  ii.  16:  '  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  by  Jesus  Christ.'"  Clarke, 
(S.  D.)  623.     See  Lindsey  on  Robinson,  pp.  20,  91,  92. 
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under  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  according  to  his  gospel,  no  meat 
is  of  itself  unholy. 

This  can  only  refer  to  the  particular  difference  mentioned 
before,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  too  generally.  For  this 
one  apostle  would  never  presume  by  his  simple  authority, 
and  without  informing  the  Christian  world  of  his  commission 
so  to  do,  to  alter  what  had  been  established  by  all  the  apos- 
tles [Acts  xv.  29]  at  their  solemn  conference  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  they  were  so  far  from  releasing  any  Jews  from  their  obli- 
gation to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses  in  every  respect,  that 
they  imposed  one  of  its  observances  upon  the  Gentiles. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  doubt,  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  some 
things  to  be  so  with  respect  to  some  particular  persons. 

16.*  That  is,  do  not  abuse  your  liberty  and  your  freedom 
from  unworthy  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  be  yourselves  liable  to 
censure  on  that  account,  in  shewing  no  tenderness  for  the 
prejudices  of  others. 

17-  This  is  an  excellent  general  maxim,  teaching  us  that 
the  great  value  of  the  gospel  consists  in  nothing  external, 
but  only  in  virtue,  in  a  benevolent  and  peaceable  disposition 
of  mind,  and  joy  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  gifts  of  the  spirit. -\ 

93.  That  is,  a  man  should  not  violate  his  own  conscience, 
though  it  be  an  erroneous  one,  and  we  should  always  forbear 
to  act  till  we  can  do  it  with  the  full  consent  of  our  own 
minds. J 

XV.  The  apostle,  after  continuing  his  exhortation  on  the 
subject  of  Christians  who  had  different  sentiments  about 
things  of  small  consequence,  bearing  with  each  other,  reverts 

*  See  1  Cor.  x.  SO. 

t  "  Joy  in  a  holy  mind.  So  'srvevfta  ayiov  without  the  article,  sometimes  signifies; 
as  particulary  2  Cor.  vi.  6.  '  In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  in  much  patience,  &c.  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  hy  long-suffering,  by  kind- 
ness, sv  ttrvzvfMtTi  ayia  by  a  holy  mind,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,'  &c. 
The  expression  being  classed  along  with  a  number  of  moral  qualities,  must  evidently 
signify  a  holy  soul,  a  good  heart.  Let  the  candid  reader  judge  whether  the  expres- 
sion hath  not  this  acceptation  in  Romans  ix.  1  :  My  conscience  bearing  me  witness, 
fv  ■wvev/JMTi  dyicc,  in  a  holy  mind.  Ch.  xv.  16:  That,  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles 
might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  a  holy  mind."  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr.  See 
Lardner,  (Logos)  XI.  pp.  155,  156;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  129;   Wakefield. 

X  "  Aiaxpiyouevoi;,  translated  here  donbteth,  is,  Rom.  iv.  20,  translated  staggered,  and 
is  there  opposed  to  strong  in  the  faith,  or  to  fully  persuaded,  as  it  follows  in  the 
next  verse."     Locke.     See  Le  Clerc. 

"  Here  Marcion  ended  the  Epistle,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  or  rather  Rnfinus. 
See  Mill"  N.  T.  1729- 

"The  Alexandrine,  and  most  of  the  other  MSS.  introduce  here  the  doxology, 
Ch.  xvi.  25—27."     Impr.  Vers.     See  N.  T.  1729. 
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to  the  general  object  of  this  and  of  many  of  his  epistles,  viz. 
the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel;  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
bear  with  it,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  it. 

1.  By  the  strong,  the  apostle  means  those  who  were  not 
subject  to  weak  and  unreasonable  prejudices.  Such  persons 
are  not  to  use  their  own  full  liberty,  if  it  tends  to  ensnare 
and  injure  others. 

3.  What  the  apostle  here  quotes  is  an  expression  of  David, 
who  represents  himself  as  suffering  in  the  cause  of  God,  and 
feeling  for  the  injuries  done  to  true  religion.  His  language 
is  here  adapted  to  express  what  Christ  suffered  for  the  good 
of  others.* 

4.j"  In  this  the  apostle  incidentally  mentions  the  use 
which  himself,  and  the  Jews  in  general,  made  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  applying  the  language  of  them  to  their  own  particu- 
lar occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  original  sense  of 
any  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  reason  from  them  as 
if  they  had  a  proper  and  designed  reference,  different  from 
what  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  have  been  the 
true  sense  of  the  passages  so  quoted. 

5.  That  is,  according  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  loving 
one  another  as  he  loved  us. 

6.  J  We  see  here  that  all  our  works  and  duties  respect  the 
one  true  God  ;  that  they  are  what  we  owe  to  him ;  and  also 
that  this  one  true  God  is  the  same  that  is  usually  called  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  no 
means  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Little  could  this  apostle  have 
imagined  that  his  writings  could  ever  be  thought  to  counte- 
nance any  other  doctrine.  How  would  he  have  been  as- 
tonished if  he  had  been  told  that,  in  time,  both  his  Master 
and  himself  would  become  objects  of  worship  to  Christians; 
for  the  worship  of  dead  men  soon  followed  that  of  Christ. 

7-  That  is,  with  love  and  affection. 

8.§  The  ministry  of  Christ  himself  was  confined  to  Jews, 
that  being  the  nation  which  God  originally  promised  to  take 
under  his  immediate  protection,  and  to  honour  with  peculiar 

•  See  Ps.  Ixix.  9.     Le  Clerc. 

t  "  That  we  might  have  the  hope  which  the  Scriptures  afford."     Bowyer. 

X  God  even  the  Father  ;  "  or  the  God  and  Father."  Clarke,  (S.  D.)  462.  Le  Dieu 
et  le  pdre.  S.  Paul  semble  fairc  allusion  au  discours  que  Notre  Seigneur  tint,  en 
parroissant  a  Marie.     Jean  xx.  17."     Le  Clerc. 

§  "  These  words  are  plainly  a  parenthesis,  and  spoken  with  some  emphasis,  to 
restrain  the  Gentile  converts  of  Rome,  who,  as  it  is  plain  from  Ch.  xiv.  S,  were  apt 
to  set  at  nought  and  despise  the  converted  Jews,  for  sticking  to  their  ritual  obser- 
vances of  meats  and  drinks,  fcc."     Locke.     See  Lt  Clerc. 
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privileges,  and  on  this  account  they  are  entitled  to  respect 
from  all  the  world. 

9 — 12.  As  in  the  last  verse  he  reminds  the  Gentiles  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  Jews,  he  here  admonishes  the  Jews  that, 
according  to  their  own  scriptures,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be- 
come worshippers  of  the  true  God  as  well  as  themselves; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  quotes  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  .* 

None  of  the  passages  which  the  apostle  here  quotes  are  to 
be  understood  as  signifying  that  the  Gentiles,  as  such,  and 
without  circumcision,  were  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews,  but  they  shew  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  had  respect, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  all  the  world.  It  was  not  for  their 
own  sakes  only  that  the  Jews  were  so  highly  distinguished, 
but  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  some  one  nation, 
and  God  thought  proper  to  make  choice  of  this,  should  be 
made  so  conspicuous  for  the  greatest  purposes  respecting  all. 

13.  That  is,  may  you  rejoice  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  that 
gospel  which  was  confirmed  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.-\ 

15.  That  is,  being  favoured  with  the  office  of  apostleship 
to  the  Gentiles. 

16. X  The  Gentile  converts  were  sanctified,  or  devoted  to 
God  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  descended  upon  the  apostles 
and  others  in  the  form  of  fire,  as  victims  were  consecrated 
to  God  by  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

18.  Meaning  that  he  would  confine  himself  within  his 
proper  province,  which  was  to  preach  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles. 

21.  Here  the  apostle  adopts  the  language  of  the  prophet, § 
as  suiting  this  particular  case,  but  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  his  supposing  that  it  had  this  reference  originally. 

24.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  apostle  ever  was  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  his  intention  of  going  thither.  After  writ- 
ing this  epistle,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  con- 
fined two  years.  He  was  then  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
in  this  state  he  continued  there  two  years  more.     Whither 

*  "  Ps.  xviii.  49;  Dent,  xxxii.  43;  Ps.  cxvii.  1;  Isaiah  xi.  10.  "S.Paul  a 
suivi  la  version  des  LXX."     Le  Cine.     See  Doddridge. 

t  "  A  foundation  of  hope  to  them,  that  they  were,  by  believing,  the  children  or 
people  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Jews."  Locke.  "The  endowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  to  those  on  whom  they  were  graciously  conferred,  the  earnest  and  pledge  of 
immortality."     Haruood,  N.  T.  Gr.      See  Wakefield. 

%  "  Holiness  of  spirit."  Wakefield.  "  S.  Paul  offroit  a  Dieu  ceux  qu'  il  avoit  con- 
vertis  comme  des  victimes  vivantes  et  raisonnablcs.    V.  Ch.  xii.  1."     Le  Clerc. 

On  vers.  16,  18,  19,  Farmer  remarks,  "  that  the  winning  men  over  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  was  the  design  with  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  as  well  as  the 
effect  which  they  produced."  yMir.  (Ch.  iii.  Sect,  vi.)  p.  247.  On  vers.  IS,  15,  16, 
see  Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  129. 

§  See  Dodson's  Isaiah,  (Hi.  5,)  p.  322. 
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he  went  upon  his  release  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable into  the  East,  and  soon  after  this  he  was  put  to  death 
at  Rome,  being  then  perhaps  on  a  progress  westward  as  far 
as  Spain.* 

31.  The  apostle  was  fully  apprized  of  the  inveterate  en- 
mity which  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bore  him,  and 
even  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  believing  Jews  there,  and 
at  other  places. 

XVI.  I  have  observed  that  the  conclusions  of  most  of 
Paul's  epistles,  though  least  valuable  as  to  their  direct  use, 
are  highly  valuable  indirectly,  and  as  an  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  ;  so  many  particular  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances being  mentioned  as  give  them  the  most  unsus- 
picious appearance  of  genuine  epistles,  and  exclude  all  idea 
of  forgery.  Indeed,  there  are  no  epistles  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times  that  have  such  clear  evidences  of  genuine- 
ness  as  these,  and  accordingly  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  called  in  question. 

If  this  case  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  absolutely  im- 
possible to  admit  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  that  is, 
their  having  been  actually  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  while 
he  was  engaged  in   preaching  the  gospel,   in  the  midst  of 
business,  and  so  much  contention,  when  all  his  motions  were 
watched  by  his  enemies  and  false  friends,  without  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  mentions  in  them  as  at  that 
time  known  to  all,  especially  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  such  a  reception  of  Christianity  in  that  early  period  while 
the  facts  were  recent  and  open  to  every  man's  examination. 
And  the  truth  of  these  imply  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  that 
is,  they  necessarily  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  facts 
admitted  by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  examine  their 
truth,  and  who  had  every  motive  for  doing  it   with  impar- 
tiality, that  Christ  preached  the  doctrines  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  gospel  history,  that  he  wrought  many  miracles 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  that  he  was  publicly  crucified, 
and  that  he  actually  rose  from  the  dead;    these  facts,  with 
those  that  are  necessarily  implied   in  them,  are  all  that  we 
ought  to  understand  by  Christianity. 

I.  Cenchrea  was  a  sea-port  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  This 
Plicebe  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  carried  this 
epistle  of  Paul  to  Rome.      In  the  Christian  church  there 

*  See  Acttwy'w.  SO,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  501,  503. 
VOL.  XIV.  S 
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were  offices  filled  by  women,*  particularly  widows.  Their 
employment  was  of  a  secular  nature,  but  owing  probably 
to  the  scandal  which  in  after  times  arose  from  it,  it  was 
discontinued. 

2.f  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this  circumstance  that 
though  this  Phoebe  is  called  a  servant  of  the  church,  she  was 
not  in  indigent  circumstances.  Indeed,  such  a  person  can- 
not well  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  business  of  her  own 
that  could  carrv  her  to  Rome,  and  a  woman  would  not  have 
been  sent  as  a  public  messenger.  She  was  probably  a  person 
of  considerable  fortune,  who  chose  to  devote  her  time  and 
her  wealth  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  as  many  in  that 
age  did. 

3.  This  Priscilla  and  her  husband  Aquila,  are  said  [Acts 
xviii.  2]  to  have  left  Rome  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of 
Claudius,  banishing  all  Jews  from  that  city.  Paul  met  them 
at  Corinth.  They  were  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  and  now  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  edict  of  Claudius  being  no  longer  in 
force,  were  returned  to  Rome. 

4.  They  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  useful  to  that  elo- 
quent person  Apollos,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  gospel 
more  fully  than  he  had  been  before.:}: 

6.  According  to  some  MSS.  it  is,  uponyou§ 

7.  By  kinsmen,  the  apostle  perhaps  may  mean  only  Jews, 
all  of  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  kinsmen.  Paul  was  fre- 
quently in  prison,  as  appears  in  other  parts  of  his  epistle, 
though  but  little  mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance  in 
the  book  of  Acts.  We  see  here  that  the  term  Christ  is  used 
to  express  Christianity,  which  is  the  case  in  other  places  :  || 
so  that  to  be  in  Christ  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

10.  Aristobulus  was  probably  a  person  of  rank,  and  not  a 

*  Deaconnesses.  See  N.  T.  1729;  Doddridge;  Impr.  Vers.  Of  whom,  probably, 
Pliny  thus  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  Trajan : — **  Necessarium  credidi,  ex  duabus 
ancillis  qu^e  »«»»**/•«  dicebantur,  quid  esset  veri  et  pertormenta  quverere.  (1  judged 
it  necessary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.")     Lardner,  VII.  pp.  292,  293. 

t  "  Sueconrer  seems  here  to  signify  hostess,  not  in  a  common  inn,  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  our  inns  in  thai  country,  but  one  whose  house  was  the  place 
of  lodging  and  entertainment  of  those  who  were  received  by  the  church  as  their 
guests,  and  these  she  took  care  of."  Locke.  **  A  patroness  of  many."  Le  Clerc. 
See  Grotins  in  Bowyer. 

%  See  Acts  xviii.  26.  On  ver.  5,  "  Chrysostom  says,  that  1  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  made  their  house  a  church,  by  making  all  therein  believers,  and  by  opening  it  to 
all  strangers.'"     Isirdner,V.  p.  145. 

§  Wakefield.     {P.J 

II  See  Gal.  i.  22;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  10,  Note. 
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convert  himself,  but  one  who  had  in  his  family  those  who 
were  so. 

11.  Narcissus*  might  be  in  the  same  situation  with^n- 
stobulus,  having  in  his  family  those  who  were  Christians. 

13.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  mother  of  this  Rufus  was 
the  proper  mother  of  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  might  use  this 
term  to  denote  the  affectionate,  and,  as  it  were,  motherly 
care  which  she  had  taken  of  him. 

15.  From  the  great  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  apostle 
sends  salutations  at  Rome,  we  see  how  well  informed  he  was 
of  the  state  of  Christians  there,  and  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  composed  that  infant  church. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Protestants,  that,  among  so  many 
salutations  of  Paul  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  no  mention 
is  made  of  Peter ;  who,  according  to  the  Catholics,  was  then 
settled  at  Rome,  and  the  proper  bishop  of  the  place,  and 
from  this  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  he  was  not  there  at 
that  time.  Indeed,  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  he  ever 
properly  resided  in  that  city,  though,  according  to  tradition, 
both  he  and  Paul  were  afterwards  at  Rome  together,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  there. 

16.  This  mode  of  salutation  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  was  given  by  the  men 
apart,  and  the  women  apart,  for  in  the  synagogues  the  men 
and  women  always  sit  in  separate  places.  Such  also  was 
probably  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  it  is 
observed  in  many  places  of  Christian  worship  at  this  day. 
This  kiss  ^pf  charity,  as  it  was  called,  we  find  by  early 
writers,  was  given  immediately  before  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  after  the  prayer  which  preceded  it. 

18.  In  this  the  apostle  had  probably  a  view  to  the  Jewish 
teachers,  such  as  had  created  him  so  much  disturbance  in 
other  churches,  and  some  of  whom  had  embraced  the  Gnostic 
opinions.  That  the  moral  character  of  these  persons  was 
very  indifferent,  appears  from  other  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  Peter,  John  and  Jude.  Their  object  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  popular  applause  and  gain,  and  they  also 
allowed  themselves  great  sensual  indulgence.  At  least  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  many  of  them.  It  could 
not  be  that  of  them  all,  for  some  of  them  affected  great 
austerity;  and,  indeed,  without  something  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  they  acquired, 
and  especially  with  such  persons  as  the  apostle  could  expect 
to  have  any  influence  with. 

•  A  noted  fretd-man  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  of  that  name.     Le  Clere. 
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20.  By  Satan,  in  this  place,  most  interpreters,  I  believe, 
suppose  to  be  meant  the  Jews,  who  were  the  great  adversa- 
ries of  Christians  at  that  time  ;  and  that,  expressing  himself 
in  this  manner,  the  apostle  had  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  Jews  ;*  as  this 
epistle  was  written  within  eight  years  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Jewish  war,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  destruction 
of  Judea.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  he  here 
meant  all  evil  in  general,  considering  this  world  as  a  state  of 
trial,  and  looking  forward  to  a  better  state. 

22.  Tertius  is  the  same  with  Silas,  both  names  having  the 
same  signification,  viz.  the  third,  the  one  in  Latin,  and  the 
other  in  Hebrew.^  The  apostle  uses  the  Latin  term  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Romans.  It  seems  that  Paul  generally  made  use 
of  an  amanuensis,  probably  on  account  of  his  not  being  used 
to  write  the  Greek  character,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of 
his  not  being  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  language. 

23.  [Erastus,  chamberlain  of  the  city.~\  It  appears,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  there  were  many  persons  of  note 
among  the  Christians  in  those  very  early  times,  especially 
among  the  Gentiles. 

25,  J  26.  By  mystery  is  here  to  be  understood  the  gracious, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  hidden,  design  of  Providence,  in 
favour  of  the  Gentile  world,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  them. 

27.  Here,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  we  see  God  distin- 
guished from  Christ.  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
especially  of  the  gospel,  containing  the  revelation  of  a  future 
life,  and  Christ  is  the  servant  or  minister  of  (jod  in  the 
publication  of  this  gospel,  and  thus  is  the  means  of  bringing 
glory  to  God.  Accordingly  the  apostle  always  ascribes  the 
glory  to  God  through  Christ,  as  the  medium  through  whom 
he  imparts  his  blessings  to  us.§ 

*  See  Harwood,  N.  T. 

t  "  This  conjecture  would  be  well-grounded,  if  Silas  were  an  Hebrew  name; 
but  if  Silas  and  Silvanus  be  the  same  name,  it  is  groundless."  Michaelis's  Introd. 
Lect.  (Sect,  cxxvii.),  p.  280. 

X  "  My  gospel.  St.  Paul  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  used  such  an  expression 
as  this,  unless  he  knew  that  what  he  preached  had  something  in  it  that  distinguished 
it  from  what  was  preached  by  others;  which  was  plainly  the  mystery,  as  he  every 
where  calls  it,  of  God's  purpose  of  taking  in  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  under 
the  Messiah ;  and  that  without  subjecting  them  to  circumcision,  or  the  law  of  Moses : 
this  is  that  which  he  calls  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  without  this  he  did  not 
think  that  Christ  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  as  he  ought  to  be."     Locke. 

Since  the  world  began.  **  In  the  secular  times  under  the  law."  Ibid.  See  Le 
Clerc;  Doddridge. 

§  "  That  in  this  place,  by  the  name  of  the  only  wise  God,  no  other  is  intended 
but  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  easily  be  perceived :  for  it  is  clear 
that  Christ  is  not  understood  by  that  name,  since  he  is  most  openly  distinguished 
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After  the  apostle  Paul  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  went  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Ephesus  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  at  Pentecost,  A.  D.  58.  There, 
a  tumult  being  raised,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned, 
and,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  he  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment till  the  year  60,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  appeal- 
ing to  the  emperor,  which  was  a  privilege  of  every  Roman 
citizen,  he  was  sent  with  other  prisoners  to  Rome.  In  his 
voyage  thither  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  isle  of  Malta, 
but,  after  wintering  there,  he  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  61. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  account  of  Paul's  writing 
any  epistle  from  Jerusalem  or  Cassarea,  where  he  was  con- 
fined two  years  ;  but  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  prisoner 
the  same  space  of  time,  he  wrote  several,  and  the  first  of 
them  was  this  to  the  Ephesians,*  the  object  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  to  establish  those  Christians  to  whom  he  had 
preached  several  years,  in  the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  counteract  the  attempts  of  the  Jewish  teachers  to  bring 
them  into  bondage  to  the  law  of  Moses.  He  might  likewise 
have  a  view  to  other  corruptions  of  the  gospel,  and  particu- 
larly to  Gnostic  tenets,  to  which  some  of  the  Jewish  teachers 
gave  countenance,  though  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  them 
in  this  epistle. 

With  these  views  the  apostle  endeavours  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  calling  the 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  the  privileges  of  it.  There 
is  a  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  in  this  epistle,  as  well  as 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  most  earnest  affection  to  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  and  the  same  has  been  observed  of  all  the 

from  the  only  wise  God,  and  that  as  the  middle  cause  of  glory  and  honour  from  the 
ultimate  scope  and  object  of  the  same."     Crellins  (B.  i.  Sect.  i.  Ch.  vii.),  p.  37. 

**  Here,  the  exclusive  term  only,  shuts  out  all  competitors,  co-ordinate  or  co-essen- 
tial (as  the  Trit heists  speak),  even  Jesus  Christ  himself;  through  whom,  as  it  follows, 
this  praise  is  to  be  given  to  the  only  wise  God,  for  ever  and  ever."  Haynes  (Ch.  x.), 
p.  45.  This  doxology,  vers.  25 — 27,  is  annexed  to  Chap.  xiv.  in  Griesbach's  text, 
and  in  the  Impr.  Vert.     See  supra,  p.  254,  Note  t,  ad  Jin. 

*  "  I  think  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  apostle,  as  soon  as  conveniently  could  be, 
after  his  friends  at  Rome  had  taken  a  lodging  for  him,  and  he  was  settled  in  it,  A.  D. 
•6l."  Lardner,  VI.  p.  329.  See  ibid.  pp.  S3 1 — 335 ;  Michaelis's  Introd.  Led.  (Sect, 
exxxviii.),  pp.  302 — 304;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.  p.  114.  On  the  probability  that 
this  was  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  see  N.  T.  1729,  (Notes  on  i.  I,  and  iii.  2,  4,) 
II.  pp.  707,  708;  WichncYitSi  Introd.  Lect.  (Sect,  exxxvii.),  p.  301. 
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epistles  he  wrote  from  Rome.  He  probably  knew  that  he 
was  near  the  close  of  his  life,  of  a  long  and  laborious  war- 
fare, as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  of 
the  great  value  of  which  he  was  fully  sensible.  He  there- 
fore writes  with  that  energy,  with  which  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  give  his  last  admonitions  to  those  he  loves, 
respecting  their  most  important  interests. 

Chap.  I.  1.  Saints*  mean  chosen  people,  to  whom  Cod 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation,  and  the  apostle  gives  this  title 
to  Christians,  to  repress  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  who  would 
allow  none  to  be  thus  holy,  or  this  peculiar  people,  besides 
themselves. 

2.  We  see  how  the  apostle  constantly  distinguishes  God 
from  Christ.  Indeed,  there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  Christ  is  so  much  as  called  God,  though  in 
an  inferior  sense.  Could  the  apostle  have  foreseen  how 
strangely  the  Christian  doctrine  would  have  been  corrupted 
in  this  respect,  he  might  have  taken  more  effectual  methods 
to  prevent  it ;  but,  considering  that  he  had  not,  and  without 
a  particular  revelation  could  not  have  had,  the  least  suspicion 
of  any  such  thing,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  guard 
against  it  than  the  manner  in  which  he  has  uniformly  ex- 
pressed himself  on  this  subject. 

3.  f  Here  the  Father  is  not  only  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  God,  but  he  is  called  the  God,  as  well  as  the 
Father,  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  According  to  the  apostle, 
it  was  God  who,  by  means  of  Christ,  has  imparted  to  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  We  observe,  also,  that  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  are  here  said  to  be  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  to  respect  a  future  state. 

4.  As  the  Jews  boasted  that  they  were  the  chosen  people 
of  God  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  apostle  represents  the 
Christians  as  being  the  chosen  people  of  God  from  the  very 

foundation  of  the  world.  We  here  see  how  familiar  it  is  with 
the  sacred  writers  to  speak  of  things  being  done  before  the 
world  was,  when  it  was  only  in  the  Divine  counsels  that 
they  should  be  done  ;  Christians  could  not  be  chosen  before 
they  were  Christians. :(:     In  like  manner,  Christ  is  said  to 

*  "  It  floes  not  mean  any  other  than  a  national  sanctification,  such  as  the  Jews 
had,  by  being  separated  from  the  Gentiles,  and  appropriated  to  God,  as  his  peculiar 
people,  not  that  every  one  that  was  of  the  holy  nation  of  the  Jews  heretofore,  or  of 
the  holy  church  of  Christ,  under  the  gospel,  were  saints  in  that  sense  that  the  word 
is  usually  taken  now  among  Christians,  viz.  such  persons  as  were  every  one  of  them 
actually  in  a  state  of  salvation."  Locke.  On  the  words  at  Ephesus,  as  omitted 
by  Basil,  see  Lardner,  IV.  pp.  401 — 404. 

f  "  In  heavenly  things."     Harwood,  N.T.  Gr. ;  Impr.  Vert. 

X  See  Whitby  {Five  Points),  p.  48. 
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have  had  glory  with  God  before  the  world  was,  when  the 
meaning  is,  that  this  glory  was  designed  for  him;  as  these 
honours  were  designed  for  all  Christians,  before  either  Christ 
or  Christians  had  any  existence.* 

6.  [Wherein.']  That  is,  by  means  of  Christ,  or  Christianity. 

7-f  By  receiving  and  obeying  the  gospel,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  receive 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  from  the  free  mercy  of  God,  who 
requires  no  atonement  or  satisfaction,  besides  sincere  repen- 
tance. In  using  the  phrase  redemption^  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  it  is  possible  that  the  apostle  might  allude  to  the 
sin-offerings,  under  the  law;  but  in  that  case  the  death  of 
the  victim  was  never  considered  as  having  any  efficacy  with 
God.  All  sacrifices  were  considered  in  the  simple  light  of 
offerings,  or  presents,  and  constituted  the  ceremonial  of  in- 
troduction to  the  presence  of  God,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  Eastern  countries.  Atonement  is  often 
said  to  be  made  where  no  victim  was  killed. 

8.  That  is,  he  discovers  great  wisdom  in  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

9,  10.  What  the  apostle  here  calls  the  great  mystery  of 
the  gospel,  or  that  secret  which  was  not  revealed  or  disco- 
vered till  the  latter  days,  was  the  Divine  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Gentiles  into  a  near  relation  to  himself;  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  § 

•  See  Le  Clerc;  Wakefield's  Enquiry  (on  John  viii.  58),  p.  129. 

f  "  By  the  terms  we  and  us  the  apostle  often  speaks  affectionately  of  the  Gentiles." 
Locke :  Impr.  Vers. 

"  The  forgiveness  of  sin  was  transferring  them  from  a  Heathen  state,  in  which 
they  are  represented  as  sinners,  to  a  covenant  arid  privileged  state,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  justified  and  holy."     Ibid. 

J  "  AiroXvrfwo-i?.  This  word  is  used  ten  times;  and  its  proper  signification  is 
deliverance.  It  is  only  used  thrice  with  reference  to  Christ:  in  the  oilier  places  it 
stands  to  denote  deliverance  absolutely,  without  any  reference  to  the  cause  or  means 
by  which  it  is  effected."  Hdynes  (Ch.  xxv;),  p.  99.  "  It  is  observable  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  once  styled  Avrpurvi;,  Redeemer,  in  all  the  New  Testament. — Mow  much 
is  the  language,  and  gratitude,  and  worship,  of  modern  Christians  corrupted! — Jesus, 
God's  prophet,  his  preacher,  his  appointed  Lord,  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  is  owned 
and  worshipped  in  all  those  characters,  as  the  only  Saviour,  Redeemer  and  Lord." 
Ibid.  pp.  1 10,  1 1 1.     See  1  Cor.  i.  30;  Col.  i.  14. 

§  "  The  question  was,  *  whether  the  converted  Gentiles  should  hearken  to  the 
Jews,  who  would  persuade  them  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  submit  to  circumcision 
and  the  law,  or  to  St.  Paul,  who  had  taught  them  otherwise.'  Now  there  could  be 
nothing  of  more  force  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Jews,  in  the  case,  than  the 
shewing  them,  that  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  a  perfect 
mystery  to  them,  concealed  from  their  knowledge,  and  made  manifest  in  God's  good 
time,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  most  particularly  discovered  to  St.  Paul,  by 
immediate  revelation,  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  Gentiles ;  who,  therefore, 
had  reason  to  stick  firm  to  this  great  truth,  and  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  gospel, 
which  he  had  taught  them."  Locke.  "  It  is  called  mystery,  as  haviug  been  long  kept 
a  secret,  of  which  neither  Jew*  nor  Gentiles  had  any  conception."  Doddridge.  See 
Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  353 ;  Impr.  Vers. 
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irase,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  it  is 

.iat  the  apostle  might  not  annex  any  definite  ideas, 

ig  only  to  express  how  very  great  and  comprehensive 

^heme  of  the  gospel  was.     Or,  he  might  allude  to  that 

/ng  of  our  Saviour,  [Matt,  xxviii.  18,]  all  power  is  given  to 
ie  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
that  all  things,  even  divine  interpositions,  if  necessary,  will 
be  subservient  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

11.*  As  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  being  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  enjoyed  the  inheritance  of  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  in  allusion  to  this,  the  apostle  speaks  oLan  inheritance 
appropriated  to  all  Christians,  who  were  now  become  the 
people  of  God.f 

13.  X  -As  by  we'>  m  the  former  verse,  the  apostle  probably 
means  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  to  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  preached,  so  by  ye,  in  this  verse,  he  means 
the  Gentile  Christians, §  who  also  had  the  seal  of  God  upon 
them,  as  his  peculiar  people,  in  the  gift  of  the  holy  spirit. 

The  apostle  having  spoken  of  the  great  design  of  God  in 
calling  the  Gentiles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
also  of  the  gift  of  the  spirit,  as  a  token  of  their  being  the 
children  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Jews,||  proceeds  to  express 
his  desire  of  their  more  perfectly  understanding  the  scheme 
of  the  gospel,  of  which,  and  also  of  Christ,  as  being  at  the 
head  of  the  scheme,  he  here  speaks  in  the  most  magnificent 
terms. 

1 4.^[  By  redemption**  of  the  purchased  possession,  the  apostle 

*  "  That  is,  God  has  purposed,  even  before  the  taking  the  Israelites  to  be  his 
people,  to  take  in  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Christ,  to  be  his  people  again  ;  and  what 
he  purposes,  he  will  do,  without  asking  the  counsel,  or  consent,  of  any  one;  and, 
therefore,  you  may  be  sure  of  this  your  inheritance,  whether  the  Jews  consent  to  it, 
or  no."     Locke. 

f  Vers.  9 — 11.  "  Which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself,  according  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  the  times;  that  he  would  gather  in  one  all  things  in  Christ — 
even  in  him  in  whom  we  have  obtained  also  an  inheritance."     Bowyer. 

X  "  The  ■promise  of  the  Father,  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  i.  4 ;  ii.  S3."  Clarke  (S.  D.), 
1180.  "  You  have  been  sealed  with  the  holy  spirit  which  was  promised."  Har- 
wood,  N.T.  Gr. 

§  Ibid. 

||  "  The  Holy  Ghost  was  neither  promised,  nor  given,  to  the  Heathen,  who  were 
apostates  from  God  and  enemies,  but  only  to  the  people  of  God  ;  and  therefore  the 
convert  Ephesians,  having  received  it,  might  be  assured  thereby,  that  they  were  now 
the  people  of  God,  and  rest  satisfied  in  this  pledge  of  it.  The  giving  out  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  gift  of  miracles,  was  the  great  means  whereby  the  Gentiles 
were  brought  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  become  the  people  of  God."     Locke. 

^f  "  The  praise  of  God,  the  Father;  as  appears  from  the  same  phrase  repeated 
twice  before,  vers.  6  and  12;  though,  in  this  14th  verse,  the  first  obvious  construc- 
tion of  the  words  does  indeed  refer  them  to  Christ,  as  being  last  mentioned,  ver.  13." 
Clarke  (S.  D.),  .476. 

**  "  Redemption,  in  sacred  Scripture,  signifies  not  always  strictly  paying  a  ransom 
for  a  slave  delivered  from  bondage,  but  deliverance  from  a  slavish  state  into  liberty. 
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probably  meant  the  final  deliverance  of  all  the  people  of  God, 
or  the  Christians,  from  sin  and  misery.  This  can  only  be 
completed  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  till  that  time  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  might  be  considered  as  the  earnest,  or  token,  of 
God's  favour  to  them,  being,  as  it  were,  a  seal  of  the  Divine 
promise. 

15.  This  must  mean  the  increase  of  their  faith,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  for  it  was  he  himself 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  at  Ephesus,  at  least  the  first 
who  could  be  said  to  have  founded  a  Christian  church  in 
that  city.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  though  it  is  evident,  from 
the  book  of  Acts,  [xviii.  19,]  that  he  was  the  first  that 
preached  Christianity  in  that  city.* 

17.  t  Here  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  illumination  the 
apostle  prayed  for,  was  to  come  from  God  the  Father,  who 
is  here  called  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  same, 
no  doubt,  who  was  the  author  of  his  being,  whom  he  reve- 
rently worshipped,  and  whom  he  taught  all  his  disciples  to 
worship ;  so  far  was  he  from  teaching  the  worship  of  him- 
self. 

18.  [The  hope  of  your  calling.']  That  is,  to  what  hope  you 
are  called. 

The  riches,  or  the  value  and  the  glory  of  that  inheritance 
which  is  reserved  for  all  his  peculiar  people,  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews. 

19-  The  power,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God,  has  been 
displayed  in  the  gospel,  especially  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  giving  him  the  power  and  pre-eminence  to  which 
he  now  is,  or  ever  is  to  be,  advanced. J 

21, §22.  The  apostle  must  be  supposed  to  speak   with  a 

So  God  declares  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  Exod.  vi.  6, '  I  will  redeem  you 
with  a  stretched-out  arm.'  What  is  meant  by  it,  is  clear  from  the  former  part  of 
this  verse,  in  these  words,  *  I  will  bring  you  out,  from  under  the  burden  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage.'  And  in  the  next  verse  he 
adds,  '  and  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  my  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God :'  the 
very  case  here."     Locke. 

*  On  vert.  15,  16,  see  Locke;  Doddridge;  Lardner,  V.  p.  194,  VI.  pp.  434,435. 

+  f*  A  spirit  of  wisdom,  or  a  wise  spirit."     Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

"  Revelation  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  not  always  for  immediate  inspiration,  but,  as  it 
is  meant  here,  and  in  most  other  places,  for  such  truths,  which  could  not  have  been 
found  out  by  human  reason,  but  had  their  first  discovery  from  revelation,  though 
men  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  by  reading  them  in  the 
sacred  Scripture,  where  they  are  set  down  for  their  information."     Locke. 

X  See  Whitby  (Five  Points),  p.  272.  On  Ver.  20,  see  Lindsey's  Sequel,  p.  404; 
imp?-.  Vers. 

§  "  Even  we  ourselves  are  said  (Ch.  ii.  6)  to  be  sitting  with  him  in  the  same 
place  of  exaltation,  so  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  apostle's  meaning." 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  213,  214.      See  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  204,  Note. 
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view  to  the  Christian  church,  and  therefore,  whatever  power 
Christ  is  here  said  to  be  possessed  of,  respects  that  only,  and 
consequently  the  last  circumstance  that  is  mentioned  is,  the 
making  Christ  the  head  over  all  things  to  his  church.  Con- 
sequently, his  being  said  to  be  above  every  thing  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  as  well  as  in  this,*  can  only  refer  to  the  rank  and 
power  that  he  will  continue  to  possess  with  respect  to  Christi- 
ans, at  his  return  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  ;  after 
which,  we  are  told  by  the  same  apostle,  that  this  power  is 
to  be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  that  God  who  gave  it  to  him, 
to  answer  a  great,  but  a  temporary  purpose. 

23.  It  is  a  fine  figure  by  which  Christ  is  here  represented 
as  the  head,-f  and  his  disciples  the  body*,  all  being  one  and 
the  same  system,  he  only  having  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
honour,  distinction,  and  usefulness.  A  similar  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  Christ  being  called  our  elder  brother,  implying 
that  he  is  one  of  the  same  species  or  family.  Accordingly, 
when  he  is  called  an  heir  of  God,  his  brethren  are  at  the 
same  time  joint  heirs  with  him.  This  doctrine  is  uniformly 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  ought  to  have  our 
minds  deeply  impressed  with  it,  and  fully  to  understand  its 
value,  in  opposition  to  that  strange  system,  however  preva- 
lent, which  makes  Christ  a  being  of  equal  rank  with  God 
his  Father,  and  thus  in  fact  makes  three  Gods,  or  objects  of 
religious  worship.  If  any  article  of  faith  be  worth  earnestly 
contending  for,  it  is  this. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I,  Paul,  an  apostle  particularly  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  direct  this  epistle  to  those  chosen  people  of  God, 
in  consequence  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Ephesus. 
May  you  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  which  was  the 
gift  of  God  by  Christ.  Blessed  be  that  great  Being  who  is 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
men,  who  has  given  us  this  heavenly  inheritance  by  Christ, 
according  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  formed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  that  the  Gentiles  should  become 
his  peculiar  people,  and  live  holy  lives,  as  becomes  us,  hav- 
ing of  his  mere  goodness  pre-determined  that  we  should  be 
brought  into  the  near  relation  of  children  to  him  by  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  This  we  ascribe  to  his  distinguishing  grace 
and  goodness,  in  having  brought  us  into  this  state  of  favour 

*  "  Not  only  in  this  age,  but  also  in  the  age  to  come."    N.  T.  1729,  ver.  21. 
t  See  Locke;  Hallett,  I.  pp.  50, 51 ;  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  353,  Note. 
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by  Christ  his  beloved  Son,  granting  us  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  and  a  complete  deliverance  from  all  evil  by  his 
gospel,  which  was  confirmed  by  his  death  and  resurrection  ; 
in  the  scheme  of  which  the  greatest  wisdom  is  displayed. 

God  has,  moreover,  made  us  acquainted  with  this  his 
original  purpose  in  our  favour,  that,  in  the  time  which  is 
now  accomplished,  he  might  unite  into  one  body  the  whole 
human  race,  and  give  Christ  power  in  heaven  for  that  pur- 
pose;  by  whom  we,  like  his  former  people  the  Jews,  have 
obtained  an  inheritance,  which  he  had,  from  the  beginning, 
destined  for  us.  This  his  glorious  purpose  respects  the  Jews 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  they  were  first  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel;  but  it  was  extended  to  the  Gentiles 
also,  as  was  manifest  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  being  imparted 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Jewish  converts.  These  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  are  the  earnest,  or  pledge,  of  the  future  glorious 
inheritance  promised  in  the  gospel. 

Such  being  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  I  rejoice  in  that 
faith  and  obedience  which  insures  them  to  you,  and  I  pray 
continually  for  your  farther  proficiency,  that  the  great  Being, 
who  is  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  impart 
to  you  more  heavenly  wisdom,  enlightening  your  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  hope  to  which  you  are 
called,  and  of  the  rich  inheritance  which  he  has  prepared  for 
all  his  people  ;  as  his  power  has  been  already  manifested  in 
the  gospel  dispensation  ;  especially  by  raising  up  Christ  from 
the  dead,  and  giving  him  so  much  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
for  the  use  of  his  church;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  in  the  perfection  and  happi- 
ness of  which  will  be  displayed  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  that  God  who  is  supreme  over  all. 

II.  The  apostle  continues  to  speak  of  the  great  blessings 
derived  from  the  gospel,  especially  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
brought  by  it  from  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and  corruption, 
to  the  equal  privileges  of  the  children  of  God  with  the  Jews. 

1.*  Here  the  apostle  has  recourse  to  his  favourite  figure, 
supposing  Christians  to  be  dead  with  Christ,  and  to  be  raised 
up  together  with  him.   . 

2.  That  is,  they  were  such  persons  as  are  commonly 
called  children  of  the  devil,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the 
command  of  those  demons  which,  according  to  the  notions 

*  See  Locke ;  Hallett,  I.  pp.  49,  50 ;  Doddridye ;  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. ;    Impr.  Vers. 
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of  those  times,  inhabited  the  air,*  and  were  always  hovering 
about  to  do  mischief.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  wicked 
men  are  called  the  sons  of  Belial,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  who  used  the  phrase  believed  that  there  was  any 
such  person  as  Belial;  and  our  Saviour  said  [John  viii.  44] 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  of  their  father  the  devil. 

3."j"   We  Jews  who  are  little  better  than  the  Gentiles. 

6.  That  is,  we  are  not  only  raised  in  or  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  but  may  be  considered  as  also  ascended  up 
to  heaven  with  him,  having  attained  to  great  honour  and 
distinction  in  consequence  of  becoming  Christians,  so  that 
we  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  heaven,  in  comparison  with  our 
former  situation. ;{; 

8,  9.  That  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  with  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it,  is  the  proper  and  free  gift 
of  GW.§ 

10.  We  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  plead  our  being  en- 
titled to  these  privileges  by  our  works,  that  we  ourselves 
may  be  called  the  workmanship  of  God,  being  created  again, 

*  See  Mede,  p.  24 ;  N.  T.  1729 ;  Le  Clerc  ;  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  460,  46 1  ;  Impr. 
Vers.    "  Le  Prince  de  la  puissance  des  tenebres."     Le  Cene,  p.  683. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  by  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  apostle  meant 
Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Heathens,  whom  both  Greeks  and  Romans  revered 
as  the  universal  sovereign,  and  to  whom  all  the  Pagans  addressed  their  profoundest 
adorations.  All  their  writers  describe  him  as  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and 
as  the  supreme  president  of  the  etherial  region.  At  the  original  distribution  of  the 
universe,  hades  was  allotted  to  Pluto,  the  sea  to  Neptune,  the  sky  to  Jupiter.  St. 
Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  writers,  and  with  the  Heathen  worship 
and  customs  :  he  knew  that  this  was  the  usual  appellation  of  their  supreme  deity, 
and  he  seems  here  to  apply  it,  by  way  of  contempt,  to  that  imaginary  being  the 
Ephesian  Christians  had  once  adored,  and  all  the  Heathens  now  worshipped.  And, 
to  render  his  meaning  the  more  precise  and  determinate,  he  adds,  that  this  spirit 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience :  the  unbelieving  Heathens  were  inflexibly 
attached  to  the  worship  of  this  fictitious  divinity;  they  were  invincibly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  that  grand  object  of  their  reverence,  which  their  forefathers,  for  many 
series  of  ages,  had  religiously  venerated;  and  such  was  their  superstitious  and  san- 
guine devotedness  to  their  Jupiter,  that  nothing  could  prevail  with  them  to  aban- 
don his  worship,  and  to  alienate  from  him  those  honours  their  ancestors  and  them- 
selves had  ever  devoutly  paid  him.  The  Classics  are  replete  with  instances  where 
this  title,  here  used  by  the  apostle,  is  applied  to  Jupiter."  Harwood,  I.  pp.  306, 
307.     See  Farmer  on  Mir.  (Ch.  iii.  Sec  i.)  pp.  98—101. 

f  By  nature  (<pv<rei)  "  signifies  truly,  really,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  8.  So  the  Syriac,  Theo- 
phylact,  and  Oecumenius ;  and  so  the  ancients  understood  it,  as  Jerome  says."  N.  T. 
1729.    See  Le  Clerc. 

"  *  Not  meaning,'  as  Gregory  (A.  D.  370)  says, '  on  account  of  our  nature,  but  that 
sinners  are  really  liable  to  wrath.  So  Judas  was  the  son  of  perdition,  on  account  of 
those  evil  actions  which  bring  perdition  upon  men.'  "  Lardner,  IV.  p.  410.  "  Didy- 
mus  (A.  D.  370)  says,  *  the  meaning  of  by  nature  is,-  really,  truly,  indeed ;  for  all 
sinners  are  obnoxious  to  wrath.  We  were  once  truly,  really,  children  of  wrath,  as 
well  as  others  ;  that  is,  as  they  who  are  still  in  sin.'  "  Ibid.  p.  423.  See  Ibid.  (Serm.) 
X.  p.  191 ;  Taylor's  Orig.  Sin,  pp.  108 — 1 14  ;  Impr:  Vers. 

%  See  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  469,  470;  Impr,  Vers. 

§  See  Le  Clerc;  Locke;  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  265. 
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as  it  were,  in  the  gospel,  to  a  new  and  better  life.*  We 
see  here  in  what  sense  the  apostle  sometimes  uses  the  term 
creation,  applying  it  to  the  renovation  of  the  world  by  the 
gospel;  and  whenever  we  read  of  the  creation  of  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  language  is  to  be  explained  by  such 
passages  as  these,  in  which  the  true  sense  is  most  apparent, 
for  here  the  mere  renovation  of  mankind  by  the  gospel  is  called 
a  creation, if  and  a  Christian  is  considered  as  a  new  creature. 

14. %  Here  the  apostle  uses  a  figure  of  speech  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  ritual,  representing  Christ  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing, by  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  approach  the  Divine 
preseuce  together ;  and  this  shews  that  when  he  is  called  a 
sin-offering,  it  can  only  be  by  another  and  similar  figure,  for 
the  same  thing  could  not  be  both  a  peace-offering  and  a 
sin-offering. 

15.  We  are  not  to  understand  this  too  literally  ;  not  that 
the  Jews  were  under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Moses,  but  that  this  should  be  no  bar  to  their  considering 
the  Gentiles  as  constituting  the  same  body  with  themselves, 
and  equally  the  objects  of  divine  favour.§ 

16.  Here  again  the  apostle  considers  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  death  of  that  enmity  which  had  before  separated  the 
Gentiles  from  the  Jews.\\ 

17.  That  is,  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews.^ 

20,**  22. fj*  This  is  a  fine  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 

*  See  2  Cor.  v.  10;   Le  Clerc ;  Locke. 

t  See  Tyrwhitt  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  11.  12- 

%  The  partition  wall.  "  That  lorica  which  separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  circumcision ;  and  so  laying  both  courts  into  one,  hath  made  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  intercommoners."  Mede,  p.  20.  See  Josephus,  (War,)  B.  v. 
Ch.  v.  Sec.  ii. ;  Locke  on  vers.  14,  15.  "  Hath  removed  the  enmity,  the  middle  wall 
of  partition,  between  us."    Bowyer.     On  ver.  IS,  see  Lardner,  VI.  p.  524. 

§  See  Le  Clerc  ;   Locke.  ||  See  Garnkum  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  SI  1,  Note. 

%  Ver.  18,  access  by  one  spirit.  **  The  like  miraculous  gifts,  which  can  come  from 
God  only,  having  been  bestowed  equally  upon  Jews  and  Gentiles."  Lardner,  (Loyos,) 
XI.  p.  162,  on  ver.  19-  See  Ibid.  II-  p.  524 ;  VI.  p.  524 ;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  9,  10. 
**  Vers.  20,  21.  Lord  Shaftsbury  has  noticed  the  apostle's  "  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  a  kind  of  architect  style,  and  almost  with  a  perpetual  allusion  to  build- 
ing, and  to  that  majesty,  order,  and  beauty,  of  which  their  temple  was  a  master- 
piece."    Characteristics,  (Treat,  vi.  Misc.  ii.  Ch.  ii.)  III.  p.  59,  Note. 

"  The  imagery  is  taken  from  their  temple,  (one  of  the  most  superb  and  mag- 
nificent edifices  the  world  ever  saw,)  and  is  not  only  distinguishingly  proper,  con- 
sidering their  local  situation,  but  hath,  moreover,  a  singular  elegance  and  sub- 
limity, as  a  metaphorical  description  of  the  Christian  Church,  which,  in  allusion  to 
a  lemple,  is  here  represented  as  having  the  apostles  and  prophets  for  its  founda- 
tion, Jesus  Christ  for  the  chief  comer  stone,  and  the  structure,  as  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts,  but  combined  into  one  harmonious  and  magnificent  fabric,  sacred  to 
God,  and  inhabited  and  possessed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity."  Harwood, 
I.  p-  318.     See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  10. 

tt  "  S.  Paul  oppose  le  temple  spirituel  de  Dieu,  qui  est  son  eglise,  au  temple  cor- 
porel  de  Jerusalem."  Le  Clerc  See  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  in  Lardner,  (Logos,) 
XI.  p.  160. 
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Jews  and  Gentiles  are  represented  as  composing  one  building, 
and  that  building  resting  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
Jesus  Christ  a  part  of  it,  viz.  the  great  corner  stone,  which  keeps 
the  whole  together.  For,  the  corner  stone  was  not  the  founda- 
tion stone,  but  placed  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  building,  and 
keeping  the  two  walls  together,  by  equally  pressing  upon 
both;  and  God  is  represented  as  the  inhabitant  of  this  build- 
ing. Here  also  we  see  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  Christ 
was  a  being  of  the  same  nature  with  his  disciples,  a  part  of 
the  same  building,  and  not  the  proprietor  or  inhabitant  of 
it,  for  this  was  God.  All  the  pre-eminence  that  Christ 
had,  consisted  in  his  being  the  corner  stone,  while  his  dis- 
ciples were  only  common  stones  in  the  same  building. 

PARAPHRASE. 

The  power  and  goodness  of  God  is  manifested,  not  only 
in  raising  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  giving  him  the 
power  of  which  he  is  possessed,  for  the  good  of  his 
church,  but  also  in  raising  up  you  Gentiles  from  what  may 
be  called  a  state  of  death,  in  vice  and  wickedness,  in  which 
you  indulged  yourselves  according  to  the  abominable  customs 
of  the  Heathen  world,  as  if  you  had  been  the  professed  wor- 
shippers of  the  devil;  who  is  generally  imagined  to  have  at 
his  devotion  those  mischievous  spirits  who  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  air,  and  whose  children,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
all  wicked  men  are.  Indeed,  not  the  Heathens  only,  but  all 
mankind,  including  us  Jews,  may  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  sin,  both  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  body,  and 
that  which  is  more  properly  confined  to  the  mind,  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  we  were  all  alike  subject  to  the  Divine 
wrath. 

But  God,  our  compassionate  Father,  from  the  love  that  he 
bore  to  the  works  of  his  hands,  when  we  were  in  this  state  of 
death,  may  be  said  to  have  raised  us  up  to  life,  together  with 
Christ;  and  remember  that  it  is  to  the  goodness  of  God 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  gospel  by  which  this  great  and 
happy  change  is  made  in  us.  With  Christ  we  are  raised  up 
from  a  state  of  death,  and,  together  with  him,  may  be  said 
even  to  be  ascended  up  into  heaven,  that  his  favour  to  us  in 
the  gospel  may  be  the  subject  of  praise  in  all  future  ages. 
And  this  gospel  dispensation  is  nothing  that  we  can  plead 
any  title  to,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God.  Had  it  been  pro- 
cured by  any  works  of  ours,  like  those  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
in  which  the  Jews  pride  themselves  so  much,  we  should  have 
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had  cause  of  boasting.  But  in  this  case,  instead  of  having 
worked,  we  ourselves  may  be  called  the  workmanship  of 
God,  being  created  anew  by  the  gospel,  to  another  and  a 
better  life,  for  which  it  was  the  original  design  of  God  in  the 
gospel  to  prepare  us. 

Carefully,  therefore,  impress  upon  your  minds  this  con- 
sideration, that  formerly  ye  were  all  uncircumcised  Heathens, 
being:  alike  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  having  no 
title  to  the  blessings  designed  for  the  people  of  God  ;  being 
the  subjects  of  no  promise,  having  no  hope  with  respect  to 
a  future  life,  nor  any  knowledge  or  fear  of  God  in  the  pre- 
sent. But  since  you  have  received  the  gospel,  you,  who 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  favour  of  God,  are  brought 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  use  a  figure  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  ritual,  being  a  common  peace-offering,  by  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  together  introduced  into  the  Divine 
presence,  thus  uniting  them,  and  removing  whatever  it  was 
that  before  separated  them  ;  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  still 
obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  being  now  no  hinderance  to  their 
considering  the  Gentiles  as  one  body  with  themselves,  and 
equally  the  objects  of  the  Divine  favour. 

Thus  the  enmity  which  formerly  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  be  said  to  have  been  slain  in  Christ, 
his  one  body  being  given  upon  the  cross  for  both.  Thus 
did  he  preach  peace  and  reconciliation  both  to  you  Gentiles 
who  were  far  from  God,  and  to  us  Jews  who  were  nearer  to 
him.  For,  by  means  of  the  gospel,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
though  still  differing  in  some  respects,  have  equal  access 
unto  God,  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both.  Henceforth,  therefore,  you  Gentiles  are  no 
more  to  be  considered  as  strangers,  but  as  fellow -citizens 
along  with  the  Jews,  and  part  of  the  proper  household  of  God; 
being,  together  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  built  upon  the 
same  foundation  with  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  Christ 
being  the  corner  stone.  This  glorious  building,  well  com- 
pacted together,  may  be  called  a  holy  temple  dedicated  to 
God,  who,  by  his  holy  spirit,  dwells  in  it,  and  of  this  build- 
ing you  make  a  part. 

III.  The  apostle  continues  to  speak  of  the  purpose  of  God 
to  call  the  Gentiles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
great  mystery  or  secret  that  was  particularly  communicated 
to  him,  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  mak- 
ing it  known  to  the  world. 

1.  In  order  to  engage  their  affection,  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  suffering  for  their  sakes. 
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2.  That  is,  since  you  have  heard  of  my  particular  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.* 

4.j"  That  is,  as  you  may  perceive  by  my  writings,  mean- 
ing, probably,  this  epistle. J 

8.  In  this  he  refers  to  his  having  been  a  persecutor  of  the 
church.  The  riches  of  Christy  means  the  riches  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

9.  It  is  natural  to  explain  the  phrase  created  all  things  by 
Jesus  Christ,§  by  what  the  apostle  had  just  before  said  of 
creation,  [Ch.  ii.  10,]  "  We  are  his'workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."||  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  same 
thing  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  in  exactly  similar  language 
in  both  the  cases.  It  was  the  new  creation,  or  the  renova- 
tion of  men,  or  of  the  world,  by  the  gospel,  and  not  the  cre- 
ation of  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  a  notion  which,  I  am 
confident,  would  never  have  come  into  the  minds  of  any 
Christians  who  had  not  previously  learned  something  like  it 
in  the  principles  of  Platonism.  In  the  idea  of  the  apostles, 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  made  a  new  and  great  aera  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  from  which  things  took,  as  it  were, 
a  new  commencement,  and  this  he  figuratively  calls  a  new 
creation,  the  great  agent  in  which  was  Jesus  Christ. 

10.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  angels,  as  learning  and 
admiring  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel. ^[  The  apostle 
Peter  also  [l  Ep.  i.  12]  represents  them  as  desiring  to  look 
into  those  things.** 

19.  By  receiving  the  gospel  we  have  the  same  access  to 
the  favour  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
standing  in  as  near,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  same, 
relation  to  him  that  they  did. 

*  See  Impr.  Vers. 

t  On  vert.  4—6,  see  Hallett,  I.  pp.  S52— 356.  %  See  Ch.  v.  19;  Locke. 

§  See  Clarke,  (S.  D.)  19 1;  Wakefield;  Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers.;  Belsham's 
Inquiry,  pp.  278,  279- 

||  See  Locke-  "  Those  words,  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  suspected  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. But  allowing  them  to  be  genuine, — many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  St. 
Paul  is  here  speaking  of  the  new  creation.  So  says  Grotins;  '  Omnia  Christus  fecit 
nova.  1  Cor.  v.  17-  Et  divinior  haec  creatio,  quam  prior  ilia.' — This,  likewise,  is 
the  sense  of  Calvin:  '  Qui  omnia  creavit  per  Christum.  Non  tarn  de  prima  crca- 
tione,  interpretari  licet,  quam  de  instauratione  spirituale.'  "  Lardner,  (Logos,)  Xf. 
p.  118.  "  Diodate  refers  this  not  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  to  the  renovation 
of  it."  Doddridge.  See  Theol.  Repos.  11.  pp  Qi — 97;  Tyrwhitt  \n  Com.  and  Ess. 
II.  pp.  10—14. 

%  Locke  conjectures  that  Paul  designs  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  the 
ordering  and  management  of  his  heavenly  kingdom ;"  and  that,  by  principalities 
and  powers,  he  intends  "the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish  nation."  See  his 
Paraph,  and  Note,  and  the  objection  of  Doddridge;  Le  Cene,  pp.  681,  682;  Impr. 
Vers. 

**  Ver.  11,  The  eternal  purpose-  "  The  predisposition  of  the  ages."  Wakefield- 
See  Simpson  in  Impr.  Vers. 
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PARAPHRASE. 

To  the  carrying  on  of  this  glorious  scheme  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  I,  Paul,  have  entirely  devoted 
myself,  and  at  this  time  I  am  a  prisoner  on  this  very  account. 
For  you  are  well  acquainted  with  my  special  commission  for 
this  purpose,  respecting  you  and  other  Gentiles,  how  that 
Christ  himself,  as  I  have  briefly  informed  you  before,  com- 
municated to  me  this  great  discovery,  by  attending  to  which 
you  will  be  sensible  how  thoroughly  I  must  be  acquainted 
with   it. 

This  design  of  God  was  never  fully  understood  before, 
but  was  reserved  for  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  are  informed  of  it  by  the  spirit  of  God,  viz. 
that  even  the  Gentiles,  without  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
Moses,  should  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Divine 
favour,  together  with  the  Jews,  being  equally  sharers  in  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  Of  this  1  have  the  honour  to  be 
made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gracious  appo;ntment  of 
God,  of  which  the  gifts  of  his  spirit  are  evidences. 

To  me,  who  on  account  of  my  having  persecuted  the 
church  of  Christ,  have  no  title  to  rank  with  the  lowest 
Christians,  is  this  commission  given  ;  that  I  might  preach 
unto  the  Gentiles  the  invaluable  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  by  my  means  chiefly,  the  Gentile  world  might  be  fully 
acquainted  with  this  discovery,  which  God  did  not  think 
proper  to  make  to  mankind  till  these  days  of  the  gospel. 
This  makes  a  new  dispensation  in  the  order  of  things,  as  by 
this  means  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  renovated,  or  created 
again.  Even  the  angels  may  now  see  and  admire  the  won- 
derful display  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  gospel  dispensation, 
this  having  been  the  purpose  of  God  from  all  eternity,  though 
not  carried  into  execution  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  By  believ- 
ing in  him,  however,  even  the  Gentiles  have  freedom  of 
access  unto  God. 

III.  In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  con- 
cludes, what  he  had  to  say  concerning  the  excellence  of  the 
gospel,  with  a  solemn  prayer  that  the  Ephesian  Christians 
might  be  truly  sensible  of  the  value  of  it,  and  be  inspired 
with  its  spirit. 

13.  Ye  ought  to  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  in  so  glorious  a 
cause,  in  which  you  are  yourselves  so  much  interested. 

VOL.  XIV.  T 
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14.*  It  is  observable  that,  upon  this  occasion,  and  upon 
all  others,  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  praying  to  God, 
and  not  to  Christ,  though,  upon  this  occasion  in  particular, 
and  others  in  which  the  spread  of  the  gospel  was  concerned, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  more  natural  to  pray  to  Christ, 
in  preference  to  the  Father,  if  he  had  been  God  equal  to  the 
Father,  and  therefore  the  proper  object  of  prayer. 

\5.  Here  also  God,  or  the  Father,  is  represented  as  at  the 
head  of  all,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  gospel  is 
called  the  gospel  of  God,  who  is  also  called  our  Saviour,  in 
the  highest  sense;  whereas  Christ  is  his  servant  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  gospel,  and  only  our  Saviour  under  him.  As 
the  whole  family,  of  which  God  is  the  head,  is  here  said  to 
be  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth,  by  that  part  of  it  which  is  in 
heaven  the  apostle  probably  meant  Christ  and  the  holy 
angels,  who,  acting  in  subservience  to  Christ,  are  considered 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  f 

19.%  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  they  might  know  the  full 
value  of  the  gospel,  and  partake  of  the  spirit  of  it.  This  is 
called  being  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,§  because  it  is 
God  who  gives  us  this  gospel,  and  the  rich  blessings  of  it. 

20,  21.  Here  you  observe  the  genuine  form  of  Christian 
adoration,  from  which  Christians  in  after  ages  have  so  greatly 
departed  ;  it  is  to  give  glory  to  God  through  Christ,  and  not 
to  Christ  himself,  as  if  he  was  equal  to  God,  but  only  one 
by  whose  means  glory  was  given  to  God.  In  the  Scriptures 
glory  is  never  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Christ  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  they  were  con- 
sidered by  the  apostles  as  entitled  to  equal  honours. |j 

*  Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  *'  Not  found  in  the  most  ancient  copies,  but  first 
added  in  the  Latin,  as  Jerome  testifies.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  is  the  great  Pater 
familias,  whose  house  or  family  the  whole  universe  is,  and  he,  the  Father  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  all."     Clarke  (S.  D.),  634. 

"  Jerome  says  we  should  read  to  the  Father,  without  that  addition  ;  and  that 
'  the  name  of  God  the  Father  may  be  applied,  not  [only]  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  to  all  rational  creatures.'  Nor  does  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  or  Theophylact 
take  any  notice  of  those  words  in  their  commentaries."   N.  T.  17*9-    See  Wahcfield. 

t  See  Locke;  Doddridge.  "The  Jews  styled  the  angels  the  upper  house,  or  family 
of  God  ;  and  men  the  lower  house."     N.  T.  1729-     See  Le  Clerc. 

X  *'  How  should  they  be  able  to  know  what  is  said,  in  terms,  to  exceed  all  know- 
ledge? '  Cognoscere  quam  omnem  cognitionem  excedat  amor  Christi.'  Castalio." 
Bowyer.  "  The  excellent  love  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ."  Erasmus.  "  The 
exceeding  love  of  God,  in  bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ."  Locke.  "The 
surpassing  love  of  the  knowledge  of  Chirst."     Impr.  Vers. 

§  That  ye  might  be  fulfilled  with  all  fulness,  which  cometh  from  God."  Erasmus, 
1549.  f  Such  fulness  as  God  is  wont  to  bestow,  that  is,  wherein  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  any  one,  but  every  one  is  filled  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity."  Locke. 
See  Franchius  in  Doddridge ;  lmpr.  Vers. 

H  See  Haynes  (Ch.  xix.),  p.  77. 
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PARAPHRASE. 

Such  being  the  glorious  scheme  of  the  gospel,  and  such 
the  blessings  of  it,  be  not  discouraged  at  my  sufferings  in 
such  a  cause.  I  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  suffer  for  you,  but 
in  this  you  ought  rather  to  glory  that  the  sense  of  the  value 
of  it  will  enable  a  man  to  bear  such  persecution.  For  this 
cause  it  is  the  subject  of  my  earnest  prayer  to  God,  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  as  members  of 
his  family,  we  all  belong,  including  Christ  and  the  holy 
angels  who  are  in  heaven,  and  us  Christians  who  are  upon 
earth,  that,  as  he  is  abundantly  able,  he  would  impart  to  you 
such  inward  strength  to  bear  you  up  under  the  trials  to 
which  he  may  call  you,  that  you  may  be  so  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  that  Christ  may  be  said 
to  dwell  in  you,  and  that  from  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  gospel,  you  and  all  Christians  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  to  be  duly  sensible 
of  the  unbounded  love  of  Christ  towards  us  ;  that  your 
hearts  may  be  thoroughly  possessed  with  it,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  great  principle  of  action  with  ^you.  And  now,  to 
close  this  part  of  my  epistle,  to  him  who  is  able  to  do  more 
for  us  than  we  can  ask,  or  even  conceive,  as  appears  by  the 
power  which  he  has  already  displayed  towards  us,  to  him  be 
glory  in  the  whole  church,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  of 
all  time. 

IV.  The  apostle  having  finished  his  view  of  the  scheme  of 
the  gospel,  as  comprehending  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  all 
make  but  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  who 
are  all  of  the  same  family  of  God,  as  bearing  a  near  relation 
to  him,  proceeds  to  ground  upon  it  some  exhortations  of  a 
practical  nature,  especially  to  that  mutual  love  and  forbear- 
ance which  members  of  the  same  family  ought  to  have  for 
each  other. 

1.  By  the  stress  which  the  apostle  here,  and  elsewhere, 
lays  upon  good  morals,  we  see  that  this  was  the  great  object 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  essentially  different 
from  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world,  which,  in  reality,  had 
no  connexion  with  morals,  as  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  su- 
perstitious observances,  with  which  they  thought  the  favour 
of  their  gods  to  be  arbitrarily  connected.  So  far  was  reli- 
gion, properly  so  called,  from  teaching  good  morals  to  the 
Gentile  world,  that  their  temples,  and  the  precincts  of  them, 
were  often  used  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Accordingly,  Chris- 
tians were  soon  distinguished  from  the  Heathens,  for  their 

t  2 
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better  morals  :  but  this  was  not  effected  immediately,  be- 
cause it  requires  time  for  good  principles  to  operate,  and 
produce  their  genuine  fruits.  On  this  account  the  apostles, 
finding  the  Gentile  world  in  a  very  disorderly  state,  are  so 
frequent  and  earnest  in  their  expostulations  with  their  new 
converts  on  this  most  important  subject. 

2.  In  this  the  apostle  has  a  particular  view  to  the  pride  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  aversion  to  the  Gentile  con  verts. 

4.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence to  call  the  Gentiles  to  the  privilege  of  the  gospel,  with- 
out observing  the  law  of  Moses,  than  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Cornelius  and  his  friends,,  while  they  were 
uncircumcised.  The  apostle,  therefore,  willing  that  all 
Christians  should  consider  themselves  as  one  body,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  this  circumstance,  that  they  had  all  one 
spirit,  and  that  God,  by  this  peculiar  gift,  made  no  difference 
among  them. 

5,  6.#  Here  the  apostle  enumerates  the  great  things  that 
all  Christians,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  had  in  common. 
They  were  all  of  one  body,  they  had  the  gift  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  had  one  common  object,  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
They  professed  obedience  to  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
therefore  had  one  faith  into  which  they  were  equally  bap- 
tized, and  they  stood  in  the  same  near  relation  to  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  whose  influence  extends 
to  all  things  and  all  persons.  Here,  as  every  where  else, 
Christ  is  evidently  distinguished  from  God,  who  is  expressly 
said  to  be  over  all,  over  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  other 
beings. 

7.  Here  the  apostle  observes,  that  though  all  Christians 
are  of  one  body,  there  are  important  distinctions  among 
them,  as  among  the  members  of  the  same  natural  body. 
All  receive  gifts  from  God,  but  they  do  not  all  receive  the 
same  gifts. 

8.  Here  the  apostle  applies  to  Christ,  what  is  said  in  Psalm 
lxviii.  18,  of  God,  as  triumphing  over  the  Egyptians.^  He 
is  figuratively  described  as  a  conqueror,  leading  his  enemies 

*  See  Ireneeus  in  Clarke  (S.  D.),  10  j  Haynes  (Ch.  xx.),  p.  70 ;  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  p.  170. 

t  See  Dodson's  Dissertation  on  vers.  7 — 12,  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  347 — 358. 
"  These  observations"  adds  that  pious  and  learned  Christian,  "  are  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Locke  in  thinking  *  an  impartial  search 
into  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  Scripture  the  best  employment  of  all  the  time 
they  have.'  "  Mr.  Dodson,  who  had  well  exemplified  that  sentiment,  died  Nov.  IS, 
1799,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  Dissertation.  See  Dr.  Disney's  Memoir 
of  his  friend  in  M.Repos.  XIII.  pp.  601— 606. 
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captives,  and  bestowing  largesses  upon  his  friends,  which  it 
was  the  custom  of  those  who  triumphed,  to  do,  especially 
to  those  who  had  fought  under  them. 

9,  10.  In  this  the  apostle  shews  with  what  propriety  this 
description  may  be  applied  to  Christ:  for  an  ascension  im- 
plies a  low  situation  from  which  to  ascend,  and  this,  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  was  the  grave  into  which  he  descended  before 
he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  this  was  done,  as  the  apostle 
adds,  that  he  might  Jill  or  rather  fulfil  all  things,  or  accom- 
plish all  the  purposes  of  God,  signified  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  also  hereby  fulfilled.* 

1  If'  13-+  Among  the  gifts  which  Christ  distributed  on  his 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  the  apostle  enumerates 
all  the  offices  in  the  Christian  church,  which  were  various, 
according  to  its  occasions,  though  all  of  them  had  the  same 
object,  the  edification  of  a  common  body,  and  making  each 
member  perfectly  to  resemble  Christ. 

14.§  In  this  it  is  possible  that  the  apostle  might  allude  to 
the  Gnostics,  whose  conduct  in  gaining  proselytes  he  fre- 
quently describes  in  similar  terms,  and  who  clearly  appeared 
to  have  been  at  Ephesus,  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
[i.  3,]  who  resided  there. 

16.  Here  the  apostle  describes  all  Christians  as  making 
one  well  compacted  body,  each  member  perfect  in  its  place, 
and  proper  for  its  due  functions,  by  which  means  the  whole 
body  increases  in  its  size  and  strength,  and  each  member  has 
a  feeling  for  every  other. || 

The  apostle  continues  the  practical  exhortations  which  he 
began  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  particularly  cau- 
tioning the  Ephesians  against  the  vices  to  which  they  had 
been  addicted  in  their  Heathen  state. 

I75^[   18.   That  is,  giving  yourselves  up  to  low  and  mean 

*  "  Pour  achever  d'accomplir  tout  ce  qu'  il  avoit  promis,  et  particulierement 
1' envoi  du  S.  Esprit,  par  lequel  il  a  etabli  les  uns  ap6tres,  &c.  comme  S.  Paulle  dit, 
dans  les  paroles  suivautes.     Ce  sont  la  les  dons,  qu'  il  faits  aux  homines."     Le  Clerc. 

t  Ver.  II.  Evangelists.  "  Their  office  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those  who 
had  never  heard  it."  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr.  Ver.  12.  "  For  the  fitting  out  holy 
persons  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Dr. 
Marshall  from  the  JEthiopic  in  Blackwall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  174. 

X  "  That  is,  these  spiritual  powers  were  to  reside  among  Christians,  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  polity  was  dissolved."     Harwood,N.T. 

§  "  That  we  may  no  longer  be  infants,  tossed  with  waves,  and  whirled  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  cheating  sleight  of  men,  by  craft  and  doubling, 
according  to  the  artifice  and  subtil  methods  of  imposture."  Blackwall  (S.  C),  1. 
p.  305.     See  Harwood,  N.  T. 

II  See  Locke;  Le  Clerc;  Turner  in  Theol.  Repot.  I.  pp.  59,  60. 

%  "This  vanity  of  mind,  if  we  look  into  Rom.'x.  21,  we  shall  find  to  be  the 
apostatizing  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  true  God,  to  idolatry ;  and  in  consequence  of 
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pursuits,  the  things  of  this  world,  whereas  Christians  ought 
to  feel  themselves  chiefly  interested  in  the  greater  things  of 
a  future  world,  and  to  set  their  affections,  as  this  apostle  else- 
where says,  [Col.  iii.  2,]  on  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  [Phil.  iii.  20]  to  have  their 
conversation  in  heaven,  from  whence  they  look  for  the  return  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

19.  Here  the  apostle  expresses,  in  very  strong,  emphatical 
language,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  from 
their  want  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  great  end 
of  their  own  being,  and  the  abominable  vices  to  which  they 
were  addicted,*  and  some  of  the  worst  of  them  under  the 
cover  of  their  religion. -j" 

22 — 24.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  great  change  that 
was  made  in  men  by  Christianity.  It  was  in  his  idea  nothing 
less  than  a  new  creation,  a  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  or  a 
man's  former  self,  and  putting  on  a  new  man,^  undergoing 
an  entire  change  in  the  temper  and  conduct. 

95.  A  disregard  of  truth  was  too  common  even  with  the 
Heathen  moralists  ;§  in  opposition  to  this,  therefore,  the 
apostle  recommends  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and  integrity,  as 
peculiarly  becoming  Christians. 

26.  The  apostle  does  not  condemn  all  anger, ||  as  some 
Heathen  moralists  did.  He  admits  there  might  be  just  oc- 
casion for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  passion, 
but  it  should  be  of  short  continuance,  and  a  man's  breast 
should  always  be  quiet  and  composed  when  he  goes  to  rest. 

27. %  That  is,  do  not  yield  to  any  temptation  to  sin,  from 

that,  to  all  that  profligate  way  of  living,  which  followed  thereupon,  and  is  there 
described  by  St.  Paul."     Locke. 

*  See  Locke;  Harwood,  ~^.T. 

t  Ver.  20.  "  Or  '  it  should  not  be  so  with  you,  since  ye  have  learned  Christ,'  that 
is,  the  doctrine  of  Christ."     Chandler  in  Impr.  Vers. 

X  "  Mihi  quidem  dubium  non  est  quin  haec  loqueudi  ratio  ducta  sit  ab  actoribns, 
qaihabitu  mutato,  vestibusque  depositis,  alias  partes  agunt,  aliosque  se  esse  produnt, 
quarn  qui  in  Scena  esse  videb  tntur.  Krebsii  Observat.  iu  N.  T.  p.  842,  Lipsite, 
1755."  Harwood,  If.  p.  41,  Note.  *'  The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  frequently  support  a  variety  of  characters,  the  prince  and  the 
beggar,  the  young  aud  the  old ;  change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in 
which  they  respectively  appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.  The  apostle  Paul  seems  to  allude  to 
this  custom,  and  his  expressions  regarded  iu  this  light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and 
energy."     Ibid  p.  40.     See  Col.  iii.  9.  10;  Taylor's  brig.  Sin,  pp.  178,  179- 

§  The  Persians  appear  to  have  formed  an  exception.  "  They  teach  their  chil» 
dren,"  (Herodot.  Clio,)  "from  5  to  20,  three  thiugs;  to  manage  a  horse,  to  handle 
a  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth."     Harwood,  N.  T. 

||  "  If  a  commendable  anger  was  commanded,  why  is  it  added  that  the  sun  should 
not  go  down  upon  it  ?  Read  interrogatively,  '  Are  ye  angry  ?  Yet  sin  not.* " 
Jiowyer.     See  Doddrid§e. 

%  "Aud  give  not  advantage  to  the  slanderer."  Irnpr.Ycrs.  See  Schleusner  in  ibid. 
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whatever  source  it  may  arise.  The  apostle  James  [i.  14>] 
says,  then  is  a  man  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lusts,  and  enticed ;  and  our  Saviour  called  Peter,  Satan,  which 
is  the  Hebrew  word  for  devil,  when  he  made  an  improper 
suggestion  to  him,  saying,  [Matt.  xvi.  23,]  get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan. 

29.  The  Greeks,  and  the  Heathens  in  general,  were  much 
addicted  to  obscene  discourse,  which  Christians  should 
avoid  with  the  greatest  care.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  a  person's  usual  conversation 
will  shew  what  is  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  whether  he 
is  of  this  world,  or  a  citizen  of  heaven. 

30.*  Here  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  distinguished,  are  personified,  as  they 
were  originally  by  Christ  himself,  and  spoken  of  as  a  person 
residing  within  a  man;  and  this  person  being  the  Spirit  of 
God,  must  be  highly  offended  with  any  thing  within  a  man 
that  was  unworthy  of  so  holy  an  inhabitant.  These  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  are  likewise  compared  to  a  seal  set  upon  a  man  by 
God  himself,  marking  them  for  his  own  peculiar  property, 
which  he  will  claim  at  the  resurrection. 

32. f  Or,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  as  God  by 
Christ  (that  is,  in^  or  by,  the  gospel  of  Christ,)  hath  forgiven 
you,%  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  being  instructed  to  teach 
the  mercy  of  God  to  returning  penitents,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  gospel  being  to  reform  the  world,  and  bring  them 
from  a  state  of  wickedness  and  vice,  unto  God.  God  is  said 
no  where  to  forgive  sin  for  the  sake  of  Christ.^  The  doc- 
trine of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was  taught  by  Moses,  and  all 
the  prophets,  without  the  least  reference  to  Christ. 

Nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  to  repenting  sinners, 
than  what  we  find  in  Moses,  and  especially  in  Ezekiel.  When 
David  prays  for  mercy,  it  is  merely  as  a  penitent,  saying, 
Forgive  me,  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  or  for  thy  name's  sake. 

It  is  a  great  injury  to  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being, 
to  suppose  that  he  does  not  forgive  repenting  sinners  freely, 

•  "  Whereby  ye  were  sealed  in  the  day  of  redemption."  Cyprian  and  Augustine 
in  Lardner,  III.  p.  165.  See  Ibid.  V.  pp.  169,  170;  (Logos)  XI.  pp.  162,  165; 
Doddridge;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  130. 

t  "  Shewing  favours  to  one  another,  as  God  by  Christ  hath  shewed  favour 
(bestowed  kindness)  upon  us."     Harwooid,  N.T.  Gr. 

X  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  p.  251. 

$  See  Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxiii.),  pp.  299 — 301 .  Doddridge  translates  God  in  Christ, 
but  immediately  adds,  "  and  for  his  sake;"  as  if  to  counteract  any  injury  to  his 
system,  from  this  indispensable  correction  of  the  common  Translation.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  296. 
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without  any  satisfaction  to  his  justice  or  the  intercession  of 
others.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  men's  becoming  proper  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy,  which  true  repentance,  and  leading  a  new 
life,  will  always  make  them.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  Divine  conduct  could  never  have  been  proposed  to  our 
imitation  in  this  respect.  Now,  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
God  would  forgive  us  as  we  forgive  others,  and  we  are  told 
that  if  our  offending  brother  only  repent,  that  we  must  for- 
give him.  The  Divine  Being,  therefore,  no  doubt,  acts 
upon  the  same  generous  maxim. 

V.  The  apostle  still  continues  to  admonish  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus,  to  avoid  the  vices  which  the  Heathens  were 
notoriously  guilty  of,  especially  fornication,  which  was 
encouraged  in  their  religious  rites,  and  for  which  the  people 
at  Ephesus,  as  well  as  at  Corinth,  were  noted. 

1.*  As  God  extends  his  mercy  towards  us,  let  us,  as  his 
children,  and  in  imitation  of  him,  extend  our  love  and  good 
will  to  each  other. 

2.  To  our  imitation  of  God  let  us  add  that  of  Christ,  who, 
to  shew  his  love  for  us,  gave  himself  up  to  death,  as  if,  to 
allude  to  the  Jewish  rites,  he  had  been  sacrificed  for  us.  As 
such  he  was  a  sacrifice  peculiarly  pleasing  to  God,  as  every 
instance  of  generous  love  to  others  is.  Here  Christ  is  re- 
presented in  his  death  as  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  only  by  way  of 
figure,  as  any  man  dying  in  a  good  cause,  may  be  said  to  be 
a  sacrifice  to  it. 

3.  The  word  here  rendered  covetoasness,  signifies  inordi- 
nate desire,-}*  and  as  it  is  here  joined  with  uncleanness,  it  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  unnatural  lust,  to  which  the  Hea- 
thens were  much  addicted.  But  nothing  of  this  kind,  as  the 
apostle  justly  observed,  should  be  so  much  as  named  among 
Christians,*}:  who  are  styled  saints,  or  a  peculiar  people,  de- 
voted to  a  holy  God. 

4.  The  word  here  rendered  jesting;  means  indecent  allu- 
sions, in  which  much  of  the  wit  of  the  ancients  consisted. § 
Instead  of  this  use  of  the  tongue  in  conversation,  the  apostle 
recommends  to  Christians,  to  distinguish  themselves  from 

*  "  This,  as  it  is  an  inference  from  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  ought 
by  no  means  to  have  been  separated  from  it."     Doddridge. 

t  See  supra,  p.  1 99  ;  Locke;  Doddridge;  Pilkington,  pp.  1S2,  133. 

X  "  Herodotus  (in  Clio)  on  the  ancient  Persians,  observes,  *  What  it  was  unlawful 
for  them  to  do,  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  speak.' "     Harwood,  N.  T. 

§  u  That  licentiousness  of  speech  which  trespasses  against  religion  and  good 
manners:  which  no  man  uses  or  admires  but  who  has  an  unsound  judgment  and 
vicious  taste.  The  oriental  versions  render  it  well  by  scurrility,  and  scoffing,  abu  - 
•i?e  words."  Blaekwall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  175.  See  Doddridge;  Harwood,  N. T. ;  Bowyer . 
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their  Heathen  neighbours,  by  pious  language,  such  as  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

5.  Here  again,  the  word  which  we  render  covetous,  refers 
rather  to  inordinate  desires  of  a  sensual  nature.*  All  the 
vices  here  mentioned,  had  been  countenanced  by  the  Hea- 
then religion,  and  it  was  not  immediately  that  Christians 
could  think  there  was  any  great  harm  in  them.  But  the 
apostle  solemnly  assures  them  that  all  persons  addicted 
to  these  vices,  would  be  certainly  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

The  future  state  of  happiness,  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  of  Christ,  God  being  the  author,  or  giver,  of  it,  and 
he  employed  Christ  to  bring  men  to  it,  making  them  fit  for 
it  by  his  gospel. 

6/f  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  lewdness  in  which  the 
Gentiles  lived,  was  then  thought  by  many  to  be  very  inno- 
cent, so  that  Christians  were  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by 
their  representations. J 

8.  It  is  a  fine  figure  by  which  the  Heathen  world  is  here 
represented  as  in  a  state  of  darkness,§  which  is  dispersed  by 
the  light  of  the  gospel.  As,  therefore,  the  works  of  the  Hea- 
thens might  be  called  works  of  darkness,  many  of  them 
being  performed  in  the  dark,  the  actions  of  Christians  should 
be  such  as  will  bear  to  be  exhibited  in  the  light.  They 
should  be  honourable  and  respectable  actions. 

9. j|  Many  copies  read,  fruits  of  the  light,  which  makes  a 
better  opposition  to  the  works  of  darkness. ^[  But  as  the 
term  spirit  is  used  for  the  gospel,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  and  those  of  the 
gospel  light,  are  the  same. 

12.  That  is,  in  the  secret  mysteries  of  their  religion,  to 
which  only  select  persons,  who  had  tickets  for  that  purpose, 
were  admitted.  These  were  generally  of  a  very  impure 
nature  ;**  so  far  was  the  religion  of  the  Heathen  world  from 
being  of  any  service  to  the  morals  of  mankind. 

•  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  683—685  ;  Doddridge. 

t  See  Gamham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  255.  J  See  Locke. 

§  "  St.  Paul,  to  express  the  great  darkness  the  Gentiles  were  in,  calls  them,  dark- 
ness itself."     Locke. 

||  "  This  parenthesis  serves  to  give  us  the  literal  sense  of  all  that  is  here  required 
by  the  apostle  in  this  allegorical  discourse  of  light."     Locke. 

H  N.T.  1729;  Lardner  III.  p.  56,  Note(L);  Doddridge;  Harwood,  N.T.  Of 
the  spirit.     "  Borrowed  (says  Dr.  Mill)  from  Galat.  v.  22."     N.T.  1720. 

**  See  Clemens  Alex,  in  Harwood,  N.T. ;  Leland  (C.  R.,  Pt.  i.  Ch.  ix.),  I.  p.  225. 
On  the  Heathens1  Corruption  of  Theology,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  78 — 88. 

"  They  are  called  things  not  to  be  spoken  of ;  true,  says  the  apostle,  they  are  pro- 
perly so;  things,  not  too  sacred,  but  too  infamous  to  be  mentioned."  Saurin  in 
Doddridge. 
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13.  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  "  Whatever  sheweth  itself,  that 
is  become  light."  * 

14.  These  words  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,^  but  it  is  possible  that  the  apostle  might  allude  to 
Isaiah  lx.  1,  where  we  read,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee ;"  sup- 
posing that  this  was  meant  of  the  times  of  the  gospel, 
though  it  is  most  certain  that  it  relates  to  the  future  glorious 
times  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

15.  This  is  a  very  important  precept,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Christians  to  whom  the  apostle  was  then  writing,  but 
very  useful  at  all  times,  considering  the  many  temptations 
with  which  we  are  continually  beset. 

16.  That  is,  making  the  most  of  our  time,  and  especially 
making  up  for  what  is  past,  and  has  been  mispent,  and,  as  it 
were,  recovering  it  by  double  diligence  in  future. J 

18.§  Here  the  apostlecontrasts  the  drunkenness  of  the  Hea- 
thens, in  which  they  particularly  indulged  themselves  at  the 
festivals  of  their  gods,  in  which  they  affected  a  kind  of 
madness,  and  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  extravagancies, 
with  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Christians  were 
seized,  either  during  the  actual  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit,  or  under  a  high  sense  of  the  gifts  of  the  gospel,  which 
was  confirmed  by  them.|| 

19. If  The  primitive  Christians  were  noted  for  their  obser- 
vance of  this  advice,  being  frequently  employed  in  singing 
spiritual  hymns  and  psalms.**     One  of  the  Christian  writers 

*  See  his  Note.    "  All  things  reproved  by  the  light,  are  made  manifest."  Bowyer. 

t  "  Syncellus  says,  this  is  quoted  from  an  apocryphal  writing  of  Jeremiah  :— 
from  one  of  Elias's  prophecies,  says  Epiphanius."  Jerome  remarks  as  to  "  testi- 
monies from  the  prophets,  and  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  cannot  find  in  our 
copies,"  that,  "the  apostles,  consulting  the  sense  more  than  the  words,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  discover  from  whence 
they  were  borrowed."     N.  T.  1729-     See  Le  Clerc;  Doddridge. 

X  Locke  proposes,  "  Securing  yourselves,  by  your  prudent  carriage,  from  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  these  difficult  times,  which  threaten  you  with  danger."  See  his 
Note;  CW.iv.  5;  Lardner  {Serm.),^.  p  493;  Doddridge. 

§  Excess.  "  Dissoluteness,  profligacy."  Harwood,  N.  T.  Here  may  be  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  bacchanalia.  Plato  somewhere  tells  us,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  sober  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole  A ttican  territories,  during  the  "  continuance 
of  these  detestable  solemnities."     Doddridge. 

II  Compare  Col.  iv.  16  ;  Lardner,  (Logos,)  XI.  p.  165. 

%  "  To  God,  in  some  copies."    Haynes  (Ch.  xxix.),  p.  135. 

**  "  By  the  spirit,  or  the  divine,  extraordinary  power  with  which  they  were  to  be 
filled,  and  from  which  they  were  to  derive  ability  to  edify  one  another  in  this  sort. 
See  Col.  iii.  16. — Without  this  extraordinary  interposition,  raw,  unexperienced, 
ignorant  persons,  wholly  unused  to  such  things,  and  some  of  them  just  emerged, 
out  of  a  state  of  Heathen  darkness,  could  never  have  been  able  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  public  congregation."     Com.  and  £«,  I.  p.  lS7t 
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of  early  times,  speaking  of  the  impropriety  of  Christians  mar- 
rying Heathens,  says,  What  can  they  sing  to  one  another?* 

20.  Singing  consists  chiefly  of  thanksgiving,  and  this  is 
here  directed  to  God,  through  Christ;  Christianity  being 
the  means  by  which  glory  is  brought  to  God.  Here,  as 
upon  all  other  occasions,  we  see  the  supremacy  of  one  God 
the  Father,  and  the  subordination  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of 
other  prophets,  to  him  who  is  his  God,  as  well  as  ours,  and 
his  father,  or  the  author  of  his  being,  as  well  as  ours. 

21.  The  mutual,  deference  and  readiness  to  assist  and 
oblige,  was  strongly  inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  where  he  said 
[Mark  x.  4±],  that  they  who  would  be  the  greatest,  should  be 
the  servants  of  all;  and  when  he  washed  his  disciples'  feet. 
[John  xiii.  14.]  But  we  see  how  little  influence  mere  titles 
have  upon  manners,  in  the  popes,  who  usurped  all  kinds  of 
power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  while  they  styled  themselves 
the  servants  of  the  servants  of  God. 

24j* — 27. %  The  apostle  having  compared  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  to  that  which  subsists  between. 
Christ  and  the  church,  takes  occasion  to  urge  what  he 
often  insisted  upon,  viz.  the  great  end  of  Christianity,  which 
was  to  reform  the  world  by  making  men  viFtuous  and  holy. 

32. §  The  apostle  having  observed  that  the  union  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife  was  intended  to  be  indissoluble, 
asserts  the  same  concerning  that  between  Christ  and  the 
church;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  new  or 
peculiarly  important  in  the  observation,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  called  a  great  mystery.  By  this 
term  the  apostle  generally  characterizes  important  commu- 
nications made  to  him  by  Christ,  and  which  he  afterwards 
made  known  to  others,  but  here  it  can  hardly  have  that 
meaning.  Probably  the  comparison  struck  him  forcibly  at 
the  time,  and  so  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of  particular 
attention,  such  as  mysteries  or  secrets  were  entitled  to.  || 

VI.  The  apostle,  desirous  that  Christians  should  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  their  Heathen  neighbours,  by  the 
greater  purity  of  their  morals,  proceeds  in  his  exhortation 

•  "  Vert.  18,  19,  should  be  rendered,  •  but  when  you  are  speaking  to  one 
another,'  (that  is,  familiarly  conversing,)  «  be  filled  with  the  spirit,  with'  (or  and 
with)  •  psalms  and  hymns,'"  &c.     Theol.  Repos.  V.  p.  202. 

t  "  Clemens  Alexand.  sa>s,  the  wife  should  be  obsequious  to  her  husband,  in 
every  thiny  consistent  with  virtue  and  good  sense."    N.  T.  1729-     See  Le  Clere. 

t  "  A  beautiful  allusiou  to  the  dress  aud  attire  of  a  bride."     Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

h  "  The  in  i  -orporation  of  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews,  in  the  church  of  the  Messiah." 
Wakefield. 

I!  See  Locke;  Burnet  (on  Art,  xxv.),  p.  264. 
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to  the  observance  of  particular  duties,  insisting  particularly 
upon  the  domestic  duties,  as  those  on  which  the  happiness 
of  human  life  chiefly  depended. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  in  itself,  independent  of  any  law  of 
God,  it  being  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  for  the  general 
good,  that,  till  persons  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  own 
reason,  they  should  be  under  the  direction  of  that  of  their 
parents,  or  other  natural  guardians,  who  are  responsible  for 
them. 

3.&  There  is  a  particular  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  this  commandment,  viz.  "  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  dwell  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  There  is,  however, 
what  may  be  called  a  promise,  though  of  a  more  general 
nature,  annexed  to  the  second  commandment,  expressing  the 
mercies  of  God  to  thousands  of  them  that  love  him  and 
keep  his  commandments.  On  this  pretence,  of  the  apostle 
saying  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  the  first  to  which  any 
promise  is  annexed,  the  Catholics  have  entirely  omitted 
the  second  commandment,  saying,  that  it  is  abolished  by 
the  gospel,  the  apostle  not  considering  it  as  a  command- 
ment; and  to  preserve  the  number  ten,  they  have  divided 
the  tenth  commandment  into  two,  j*  thus  endeavouring  to 
hide  from  the  common  people,  who  could  not  forget  that 
there  were  ten  commandments,  the  prohibition  of  wor- 
shipping God  by  images,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second. 

4.J  The  apostle  exhorts  parents  to  treat  children  as 
rational  creatures,  and  not  with  that  harshness  and  severity 
which  was  common  with  the  ancients,  who  had  a  power 
over  their  children,  which  the  humanity  of  modern  laws 
does  not  permit.  But  they  were  to  be  more  especially 
careful  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
this  being  a  thing  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  any 
thing  else  that  they  could  do  for  them. 

5—8.  These  servants  were  properly  slaves,  the  property 
of  their  masters  ;  and  some  of  these  being  treated,  upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  as  rational  beings,  by  the 
apostles  and  their  fellow-christians,  were  more  sensible  of 
the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  there  were  not  wanting,  in  those 
days,  those  who  told  them  that  their  masters  had  no  right 

•  "  The  land,  meaning  the  land  of  Canaan."  Hallett,  I.  pp.  162,  163.  See 
ibid.  III.  pp.  129, 130. 

t  See  Hallett,  III.  pp.  51—59;  M.  Repos.  XIV.  pp.  164,  299,  300,  467,  468. 

t  u  Be  not  severe,  so  as  to  provoke  to  passion  :  the  expression  of  the  effect,  as 
often,  seems  put  for  the  cause:  the  consequence  of  harshnw  for  the  thing  itself." 
Wakefield. 
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to  hold  them  in  that  abject  state.  To  this  doctrine  they 
were  too  ready  to  give  ear.  But  the  apostle,  sensible  of 
what  disservice  this  would  be  to  the  Christian  cause,  urges 
upon  Christian  slaves  to  render  to  their  masters  all  the 
services  that  were  required  of  them,*  and  even  to  do  it  more 
cheerfully,  as  now  lying  under  an  additional  obligation  to 
the  performance  of  every  duty,  being  servants  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  who  would  reward  their  obedience  here,  in  a 
better  state  hereafter. 

9.  The  apostle  also  gives  proper  admonition  to  masters, 
to  forbear  that  rigorous  and  inhuman  treatment  of  slaves, 
which  was  too  common  in  that  age.  At  Rome  there  was 
no  more  care  taken  of  old  and  infirm  slaves,  by  many 
persons,  than  of  old  horses  with  us.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
killed,  but  they  were  suffered  to  perish  by  hunger  or  disease. 
There  was  a  particular  island  in  the  Tiber,  in  the  view  of 
all  the  city,  where  it  was  customary  to  expose  them  without 
food  or  shelter,  where  they  soon  perished. f 

The  Greeks  had  more  humanitv;  and  in  both  countries 
there  were  slaves  of  better  condition,  and  who  were  often 
employed  as  stewards  to  their  masters,  and  managed  their 
most  confidential  affairs,  and  in  many  cases  slaves  were 
allowed  to  have  some  property  of  their  own.  Many  of 
them  also  were  persons  of  good  education  ;  and  recom- 
mending themselves  by  their  attachment  to  their  masters, 
had  their  liberty  given  to  them,  either  in  the  life-time  of 
their  masters,  or  at  their  deaths.  Of  this  superior  class 
of  slaves,  who  were  respectable  persons,  there  were  many 
converts  to  Christianity.  But  the  common  labouring  slaves 
were  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  slaves  are  now 
treated  by  Christians  in  the  West  Indies;  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Christian  name,  that  we  should  hold  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  by  nature  fully  equal  to  ourselves,  in 
this  degraded  and  unnatural  state.  Brutes  are  not  capable 
of  any  thing  higher  than  their  own  enjoyments  and  the 
service  of  man,  and  they  do  not  suffer  in  mind  from  a  sense 
of  their  degraded  condition,  and  they  have  no  domestic 
conditions  to  be  torn  asunder  by  a  change  of  place  or  of 
masters  ;  but  men  are  capable  of  suffering  most  exquisitely 
on  these  accounts,  which  shews  it  to  be  equally  cruel  and 

•  "  Cet  avertissement  de  S.  Paul  etoit  tres-necessaire,  de  peur  que  les  Esclaves, 
qui  se  faisoient  Chretiens,  ne  causassent  quelque  desordre  dans  1'  etat,  et  que  let 
maitres  ne  vinslent  a  se  plaindre  qu'on  leur  debauchoit  leurs  Esclaves,  et  qu' on 
vouloit  exciter  une  nouvelle  guerre  lervile,  cumrne  celle  qui  avoit  autrefois  trouble 
T  Italie  et  la  Sicile."     Le  Clerc. 

t  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  92,  93. 
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unnatural  to  subject  them  to  this  treatment.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  of  all  nations,  the  English  are  said  to  treat  both 
their  slaves  and  their  labouring  cattle  with  more  cruelty 
than  persons  of  any  other  nation. 

We  do  not,  indeed,- find  any  express  precept  in  the  Scrip- 
tures against  the  practice  of  slavery,  but  these  books  were 
not  intended  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  moral  duties  ; 
particular  precepts  being  given  occasionally,  as  they  were 
wanted.  But  Christianity  enforces  every  proper  duty  of 
natural  religion,  and  its  general  maxims  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity are  particularly  applicable  to  this  case,  especially 
that  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  heme  others 
do  to  us.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  mild  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity has  greatly  contributed  to  abolish  slavery  in  this 
Western  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  that, 
in  time,  its  happy  influence  will  be  felt  every  where,  to  the 
abolishing  of  slavery  universally. 

Slavery  was  certainly  permitted  under  the  Old  Testament, 
but  so  were  other  things  which  Christianity  forbids;  the 
world  was  then  in  its  rude  state,  and  greater  refinement 
of  manners  is  naturally  expected  from  us  in  this  advanced 
period. 

10.  The  apostle  having  exhorted  the  Christians  to  whom 
he  is  writing,  to  the  observance  of  particular  duties,  in  order 
to  shew  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Heathenism, 
and  the  real  power  of  the  gospel  to  answer  its  great  purpose, 
which  was  to  reform  the  world,  adds  a  motive  to  vigilance 
and  exertion,  from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  Chris- 
tians then  were,  having  to  contend  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  world,  temporal  and  spiritual.  He  therefore  represents 
them  as  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare 
themselves  as  for  a  close  and  obstinate  engagement.* 

II."!"  That  is,  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  acquit  your- 
selves with  valour  in  the  Christian  cause,  supported  by  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  gospel.  Provide  yourselves 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  offensive  and  defensive, 
proper  to  guard  every  part  of  the  body,  that  no  temptation 
to  which  you  may  be  exposed  may  ever  find  you  off  your 
guard.  Our  combat  is  not  with  the  body,  but  with  the 
mind  ;  and  the  principles  that  we  contend  against  are  sup- 

*  "  Affermissez-vous  dans  le  Christianistne,  en  pensant  a  la  loute-puissance  de 
Dieu,  qui  peut  vous  delivrer  de  toutes  sortes  de  dangers,  et  vous  recompenser  de 
toutes  vos  peines."     Le  Clerc. 

t  "  The  slanderer,  calumniator,  false  accuser.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve," 
says  our  Saviour,  (John  vi.  70,)  "  and  one  of  you  Is  a  8j«£oXo£,  a  false  accuser?"' 
Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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ported  by  all  the  powers  in  the  world,  civil  and  religious, 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

12.*  What  idea  the  apostle  really  had  of  the  phrase 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high,  or,  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
rendered,  in  heavenly  places,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  By 
heavenly  places,  he  could  not  mean  what  is  generally  called 
heaven,  the  enemies  of  Christians  not  being  there.  I  am 
therefore  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  apostle  by  this 
phrase  meant  to  intimate,  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  arose  from  the  principles  of  Judaism,  or  what 
were  generally  thought  to  be  such,  their  system  having 
come  from  heaven,  though  it  had  been  greatly  perverted 
and  misunderstood.  This  he  might  well  oppose  to  mere 
Heathen  darkness,  and  by  darkness  the  apostle  generally 
meant  Heathenism. 

Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  "  against  the  wickedness  of  spi- 
ritual men  in  a  heavenly  dispensation"  that  is,  against 
Jewish  governors.-j* 

I8vj  [Armour  of  God.~]  That  is,  divine  armour,  which 
God  has  provided  for  us  in  the  gospel. 

14 — 17.  Here  the  apostle  enumerates  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  expresses  them  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases, 
using  as  many  terms  as  there  were  pieces  of  armour  in 
those  times.  But  we  are  not  to  expect  an  exact  corre- 
spondence between  those  several  terms  and  the  use  of  the 
several  pieces  of  armour.;  §  though  by  the  help  of  a  good 
imagination,  such  a  correspondence  may  be  made  out. 
Truth,  or  integrity,  the  apostle  makes  to  correspond  to  the 
girdle  or  belt  with  which  a  soldier's  garment  was  girded 
tight  about  him.  Righteousness,  or  universal  virtue,  is  the 
Christian's  breast-plate.  For  shoes  they  were  to  have  the 
gospel  of  peace,  meaning,  perhaps,  a  peaceable  spirit.  Faith, 
or  the  firm  belief  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  is  our 
shield ;\\  and  the  hope  of  salvation,  which  must  be  in  fact 

•  "  Not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  also  against,"  &c.  Pilkinylon,  p.  112. 
"  Against  wicked  spirits  under  heaven."  Bowyer.  See  Le  Clerc ;  Lardner,  I. 
p.  453. 

f  "  Who  have  a  dispensation  of  religion  from  heaven,  as  well  as  against  Heathen 
magistrates,  under  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  idolatry."  Wakefield's  Note. 
See  Impr.  Vers. 

X  "  'Aicxtnra  H.arepya,<Totp.tvot.  This  verb  frequently  signifies  to  dispatch  a  foe, 
totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it  should  be  translated  in  this 
place."     Harwood,  11.  p.  49.  Note;  ibid.  N.  T.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

§  See  Isaiah  xi.  5;  lix.  17 ;  Le  Clerc. 

II  [To  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.]  This  alludes  to  the  cutntom  of 
throwing  fire  into  besieged  places,  by  means  of  arrows  and  other  missile  weapons. 
(P.)  "  Dr.  Goodwin  (Child  of  Light,  p.  101)  and  many  others  suppose  that  the 
apostle  here  refers  to  an  ancient  custom,  still  prevailing  among  the  Indians,  and 
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the  same  thing,  is  our  helmet,  and  the  word  of  God  our 
sword.  But,  without  any  figure  of  speech,  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  motives  of  the  gospel  will,  when  properly  attended 
to,  be  sufficient  to  guard  us  against  all  temptation  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  want  either  of  a  firm  belief  of  them,  or 
inattention  to  them,  that  we  ever  fall  into  vice. 

18.  The  phrase,  in  the  spirit,  generally  means  under  the 
miraculous  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  was  fre- 
quent in  the  age  of  the  apostjes  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  that  Christians  were  sometimes 
under  this  influence  in  public  prayer  and  singing  hymns. 
In  some  places  the  apostle  seems  to  make  an  obscure  allu- 
sion to  this  supernatural  effect,  when  he  means  nothing 
more  than  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
confirmed  by  them.  In  this,  however,  and  in  some  other 
places,  it  is  possible  that  the  phrase  in  the  spirit,  may 
signify  nothing  more  than  great  fervour  of  mind. 

19.*  Earnest  intercession  for  others  is  particularly  recom- 
mended in  the  Scriptures,  and  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  praying  for  it  as  for  praying  for  ourselves;  because  the 
interests  of  others  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own. 
As  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  general  with  God,  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  we  must  remain  at  a  loss.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  it  is  prescribed  by  God,  who  would  not  do  it 
without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  certainly  well  adapted  to 
our  present  infant  state,  and  has  the  happiest  effect  upon 
our  minds.  But  whatever  connexion  there  be  between  our' 
prayers  and  the  blessings  we  pray  for,  or  something  equi- 
valent, though  seemingly  the  reverse  of  our  prayers,  we  may 
be  assured,  that  at  this  day  there  is  nothing  supernatural 
in  it.  We  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  and  we  thank  God  for 
it;  but  it  is  never  given  us  except  through  the  medium 
of  our  own  labour,  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  is  the  case 
with  the  blessings  of  a  spiritual  nature.  This  is  certain, 
that  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  God  for  all  blessings, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  mind ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  meditation 
and  prayer. 

By  mystery,  I  must  repeat,  we  are  not  in  the  Scriptures 
to  understand  any  thing  that  is  above  our  comprehension, 

other  barbarous  nations,  to  dip  their  arrows  in  the  blood  or  gall  of  asps  and  vij>erst 
or  other  poisonous  preparations,  which  fire  the  blood  of  those  who  are  wounded 
with  them. — It  is  also  certain  that  some  arrows  were  discharged  with  so  great  a 
velocity,  that  they  fired  in  their  passage."     Doddridge. 

*  Utterance.    "This  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  impediment  in  his  speech." 
Doddridge. 
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but  only  important  truth  that  could  not  have  been  known 
without  revelation,  though  perfectly  intelligible  when  re- 
vealed. 

20.  It  is  a  fine  idea  under  which  the  apostle  here  ex- 
hibits himself.  He  was  a  prisoner  and  in  bonds,  but  not- 
withstanding this,  he  considered  himself  as  an  ambassador, 
and  from  a  power  superior  to  any  on  earth.* 

21.  Tuchicus  was  a  companion  of  Paul  when  he  sent 
for  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  [Acts  xx.  17,]  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

23.  Here,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  God,  or  the  Father, 
is  spoken  of  as  one  Being,  and  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Lord,  as 
another.  The  difference  is  that  of  God  and  man,  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  confounded. *p 
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It  is  most  probable  that  this  second  epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  not  long  after  Pa ufs  arrival  at  Rome,J  and  in 
the  Spring  or  beginning  of  Summer,  as  in  it  he  presses  him 
to  come  to  him  before  Winter;  and  in  the  other  epistles 
of  Paul  from  Rome,  as  those  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians, 
and  Philemon,  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  with  Paul, 
his  name  being  joined  to  that  of  Paul  in  his  salutations 
from  that  place. 

The  station  of  Timothy  was  in  general  at  Ephesus,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  on  Paul's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
was  left  there,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  said 
to  have  sorrowed  so  much  at  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  that  church,  when  he  said  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more. 

The  design  of  this  epistle,  besides  pressing  Timothy  to 
come  to  him,  was  to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  it  met 
with,  the  corruptions  that  would  be  introduced  into  it,  and 
the  degeneracy  of  many  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  Jn 
this  epistle  there  are  evident  allusions  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gnostics,  as  there  were  in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy. 

•  "  As  the  persons  of  Embassadors  were  always  sacred,  the  apostle  seems  to 
refer  to  the  outrage  that  was  done  to  his  divine  Master  in  this  violation  of  his 
libertv."     Doddridge. 

t  Ver.  24.  In  sincerity.  "  Unrorruptibility  ;  not  adulterating  the  gospel  with 
false  doctrines,  as  the  Judaizers  did."     Impr.  Vers. 

%  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  538,363;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.  p.  504;  Michaelis's 
Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxliv.),  pp.  310— 318. 
VOL.  XIV.  U 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  they  were  numerous  at  Ephesus 
as  well  as  at  Corinth. 

Chap.  I.  1,2.  These  two  verses  maybe  thus  paraphrased: 
I  Paul,  particularly  appointed  by  God  to  be  an  apostle  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  object  of  whose  gospel  is  the 
revelation  of  a  future  life,  direct  this  epistle  to  thee,  Timothy, 
whom  I  consider  as  my  own  son,  being  converted  by  me  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  May  God  grant  thee  all  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel.* 

4.  In  this  perhaps  he  alludes  to  his  tears,  and  those  of 
the  other  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  when  Paul  took 
that  affectionate  leave  of  them,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  Acts. 

5.  It  appears  that  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
perhaps  before  himself,  as  from  a  child  he  had  been  taught 
the  holy  Scriptures,  though  they  might  have  been  Jewish 
proselytes,  or  of  those  Heathens  who,  in  that  age,  like 
Cornelius,  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  were  secretly  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God, 
though  they  were  not  properly  proselytes  to  Judaism.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  many  in  that  age  ;  so 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  not  without  its  use  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Jews  being  dis- 
persed in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a 
circumstance  highly  favourable  to  this  great  and  excellent 
purpose,  and  likewise  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
afterwards. 

6.f  Paul,  being  an  apostle,  had,  by  laying  his  hands  on 
Timothy,  and  praying  for  him,  imparted  to  him  those  gifts 
of  the  spirit  which  were  peculiar  to  that  age  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  men  them- 
selves, whether  they  were  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
them  ;  the  Divine  Being  imparting  them  more  freely  to 
those  who  were  most  zealous  and  active  in  the  Christian 


*  On  ver.  3.  "  When  Paul  was  an  unconverted  Jew,  did  he,  or  did  his  ancestors, 
worship  and  serve  a  Trinity  in  Unity  .*"     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  2S0. 

From  my  forefathers.  "  S.  Paul  ajoute  cela,  pour  faire  voir  que  les  Juifs  le 
traitoient  injustement  d'  apostat,  puis  qu*  il  adoroit  toujours  le  meme  Dieu." 
Le  Clerc. 

f  Stir  up.  Ava£«7Tv/>£<v.  "  II  y  a  proprement  '  rallumer  le  feu.' "  Lt  Clerc. 
See  Doddridge. 

** '  Rekindle  it  into  life,  blow  it  again  into  a  flame ;'  as  that  most  elegant  and 
expressive  Greek  word  signifies."  Hanvood,  I.  p.  S02.  "  Timothy,  who  was  a 
valetudinarian,  seems  to  have  been  greatly  dejected  on  account  of  St.  Paul's 
troubles  and  imprisonment;  and  .this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  written  to 
inspirit  him.    Compare  vers.  4  and  8."    Ibid,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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cause.  Indeed,  our  Saviour  intimated  thus  much  when  he 
admonished  his  apostles,  [Matt.  xvii.  21,]  that  the  power 
of  casting  out  some  kinds  of  demons  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  prayer  and  fasting;  humility  and  devotion  making  them 
the  proper  subjects  of  such  gifts. 

7.  In  order  to  excite  Timothy  to  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  Christian  cause,  he  reminds  him  that  a  true  Christian 
is  distinguished  by  his  intrepidity,  by  his  universal  bene- 
volence, and  also  by  his  prudence.*  With  this  temper  of 
mind  a  true  Christian  has  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  conduct  of  our  Saviour  and 
of  the  apostles,  that  they  were  no  wild  enthusiasts,  but 
continued  through  life,  and  some  of  them  lived  to  a  con- 
siderable age,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  right  mind. 
That  thousands  of  persons  in  that  early  age,  when  the  facts 
on  which  Christianity  was  founded  were  recent,  and  there- 
fore easy  to  be  investigated,  should  do  the  same,  suffering 
all  hardships  for  their  profession  of  the  gospel,  many  of 
them  dying  for  it,  and  even  by  torture,  rather  than  renounce 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  that  this  should  be 
the  case  with  so  many  Jews,  whose  prejudices,  as  we  see 
by  those  of  them  who  were  not  converted,  were  so  strong, 
is  such  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  can 
never  be  shaken.  That  Christianity  should  establish  itself 
in  the  world  in  these  circumstances,  without  such  miracles 
as  are  related  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  a  much 
greater  miracle  than  any  of  them,  and  a  miracle  of  longer 
continuance  than  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place. 

8.  That  is,  be  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  of  distress  to  which  I,  who  preach  it,  am 
reduced,  but  be  thou  ready  to  partake  with  me  in  these 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  the  truth  of  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  power  of  God.  He  holds  out  to  him  no 
prospects  of  advantage  in  this  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  ready  to  lay  down  his  own  life  in  the  Christian  cause, 
and  hoped  that  his  beloved  Timothy  would  be  as  ready  to 
do  the  same.     Has  this  the  air  of  an  imposture  ? 

9-t  The  blessings  of  the  gospel,  or  the  hope  of  eternal 
life  revealed  in  it,  must  be  the  free  gift  of  God  to  his  off- 

*  See  Creltins,  (B.  i.  Sect.  iii.  Ch.  viii.)  p.  21 1 ;  Le  Clerc.  For  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  in  which  "  the  word  spirit  is  applied  to  the  temper  and 
affections  of  the  human  mind,"  see  Farmer  on  Demon.  (Ch.  i.  Sect,  x.)»  P-  1°*,  Note. 
t  "  According  to  his  purpose  before  all  ages,  and  the  grace  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Whitby  in  Doddridge.  "  Perhaps  •  Who  hath  saved  us  with  a  holy 
calling,  (ver.  10,)  through  the  gospel  ;'  the  intermediate  words  in  a  parenthesis." 
Bowyer. 

u  2 
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spring  of  mankind.  This  blessing  is  here  said  to  be  given 
to  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began,*  or  before 
the  eternal  ages;  but  the  meaning  could  only  be,  that  it 
was  then  intended  by  God  for  them.  We  see  here  how- 
familiar  this  language  is  with  the  sacred  writers,  things  being 
said  to  be  actually  done  by  God  when  they  could  only  be 
intended  to  be  done.  How  natural,  then,  is  it  to  interpret 
what  our  Saviour  says  [John  xvii.  6]  concerning  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world  was,  of  the  glory 
which  was  designed  for  him  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  which  does  not  imply  his  pre-existence. 

10.  Here  we  see  the  great  object  and  design  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  to  give  men  an  assurance  of  a  future  life,"f  an  assurance 
which  is  particularly  confirmed  to  us  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  this  one  great  doctrine  was  never 
in  fact  denied  by  any  who  ever  bore  the  Christian  name. 
They  have  all  expected  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  here- 
after, according  to  their  works  here.  Agreeing  in  this  one 
great  truth,  we  agree  .in  every  thing  that  is  of  primary  use, 
and  that  has  a  practical  influence  in  life.  Compared  to  this, 
all  other  things  are  of  a  far  inferior  nature. 

12.^:  Having  before  spoken  of  the  gospel  as  giving  men 
an  assurance  of  a  future  life,  he  here  mentions  his  own  full 
assurance  of  it ;  for  though  he  should  die,  yet  in  dying  he 
committeth  the  custody  of  his  life  §  to  God  who  gave  it, 
and  who  in  his  due  time,  he  was  confident,  would  restore 
it  to  him. 

13.  He  does  not  mean  any  particular  creed,  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel. 


•  See  Titus  i  2.  "  Several  ages  ago."  N.  T.  1729.  See  supra,  p.  260 ;  Locke 
(on  Rom.  xvi.  25);  Le  Clerc. 

t  "  Les  Philosophes  Pa\ens  n' avoient  la  dessus  que  des  conjectures,  comine  il 
paroit  par  le  Phadon  de  Platon,  et  par  tons  les  autres,  qui  out  ecrit  parmi  eux  de 
1' immortalite.  Les  Juifs,  si  I'  on  peut  s'  en  fier  a  ce  que  Joseph  en  dit,  en  parfoient 
d'  une  maniere  fort  confuse,  et  empruutoient  leurs  expressions  des  Payens,  plutot 
que  du  Vieux  Testament,  qui  n'  est  pas  assez  clair  sur  ces  niatieres."  Le  Clerc. 
See  Doddridffe. 

%  "  That  deposit,  meaning  the  Christian  religion."  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr.  See 
Doddridge. 

"  That  you  will  be  able  to  keep  what  1  delivered  to  you,  until  that  day." 
Bentley  in  Bowyer.  See  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  69.  "  That  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  he  hath  committed  to  me."  Impr.  Vers.  "  The  holy  and  generous 
apostle  triumphs  in  the  thought,  that,  whatever  becomes  of  himself,  the  great 
cause  in  which  he  is  embarked  shall  never  fail.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  interest 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  shall  survive  and  prosper,  and  shall  endure  aud  advance 
to  the  end  of  time."     Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  359.  S60. 

§  "  Mon  dipdt;  Mon  ame.  Voyez  Luc  xxiii.  40."    Le  Clerc. 
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15.  Probably  meaning  the  Christians  from  Asia,  who 
were  then  in  Rome.* 

16. "J"  Onesiphorus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ephesus, 

II.  The  apostle  continues  his  earnest  charge  to  Timothy 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  to  attend 
to  the  moral  uses  of  it,  and  also  to  endure  all  hardships 
for  the  sake  of  it.  There  is  something  exceedingly  affecting 
and  edifying  in  the  manner  in  which  this  old  servant  of 
Christ  writes  to  one  much  younger  than  himself,  in  the 
same  service. 

1.  That  is,  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  gospel.  The 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, %  means  the  blessings  which 
God  bestows  upon  men  by  him. 

2.§  In  his  instructions  to  others  he  was  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  elders  of  churches,  those  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  teach  others. 

S,||  4.  This  is  an  exhortation  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  study  and  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  considering  the 
activity  that  was  required  of  a  person  in  Timothy's  situation, 
and  the  suffering  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  it  is  with  the  greatest  propriety  that  he  is 
styled  a  soldier. ^[  Indeed  it  is  with  the  greatest  propriety 
that  this  life  in  general  is  compared  to  a  warfare,  and  that 
all  Christians  are  considered  as  soldiers,  having  to  contend 
earnestly  against  many  adversaries,  whatever  would  draw 
us  aside  from  our  duty.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  both 
active  and  fearless  as  becomes  soldiers. 

*  See  Le  Clrrc ;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  362,  363 ;  Mosheim,  "  De  Reb.  Christian, 
ante  Constatitin."  I.  lx.  in  ibid.  p.  S63,  Note  (e);  VidaVs  translation  of  Mosheim, 
1813,  I.  p  298. 

t  "  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  this  chain,  and  being  thus  coupled  to 
a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it  would 
naturally  occasion  the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence  the 
apostle  immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fervently  intercedes  with  God 
to  bless  his  fumih,  and  to  remember  him  in  the  day  of  future  recompenses  for  a 
rare  instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him,  when  all  had  turned 
away  from  him  and  forsaken  him."     Harwood,  II  pp.  208,  209. 

%  "  Les  talent*  que  vous  avez  recus  de  Jesus-Christ,  pour  vous  acquiter  de 
1'  emploi  d'  Evangeliste.  Voyez  Rom.  i.  5 ;  xii  3,  6,  &c.  TimothSe  pouvoit  se 
fortifier  en  cette  grace,  par  la  priere,  par  la  lecture,  et  par  le  bon  usage  qu'il  en 
faisoit.     Voyez  1  Ep.  iv.  14."     Le  Clerc. 

%  "  '  In  many  discourses,'  instead  of  «  among  many  witnesses.'  "  Hippolytus  in 
Lardner,  II.  p.  413.  "  What  you  have  heard  of  me,  do  you,  testifying  by  many 
things,  commit,  &c."     Bowyer. 

||  "  What  hardship  a  Roman  soldier  supported,  the  passage  in  Josephus  [War, 
B.  iii.  Ch.  v.  Sect,  v.]  will  abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary 
upon  this  text  that  ever  was  written."    Harwood,  1 1,  pp.  50,  51. 

%  "  The  Roman  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  marry :  by  this  prohibition  the 
Roman  providence,  as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  (heir  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life.  To  this  law  the  apostle 
refers."     Ibid.  p.  53. 
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5.  One  rule  of  wrestling  in  the  Grecian  schools,  to  which 
the  apostle  here  alludes,  was,  that  the  combatants  should 
strip  themselves.  So  the  Christian  wrestler  should  disen- 
cumber himself  of  every  thing  that  might  impede  his  ex- 
ertions. 

6.  It  should  have  been  rendered,  the  husbandman  must 
Jirst  labour ;  and  then  partake  of  the  fruits*  so  that  all  these 

comparisons  have  the  same  object,  viz.  to  inculcate  activity 
and  diligence  in  duty. 

8.  Here  the  apostle  begins  another  subject  of  his  address 
to  Timothy,  which  was  to  guard  him  and  others  against  the 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  though,  in  his  usual  manner, 
after  first  starting  a  subject,  he  easily  digresses  from  it,  and 
then  returns  to  it  again. 

The  Gnostics  said  that  it  was  Jesus,  and  not  Christ,  that  was 
descended  from  David.  In  allusion,  I  think,  to  this  opinion 
of  theirs,  the  apostle  here  says,  that  Jesus  Christ,  meaning 
his  whole  person,  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  his  proper  de- 
scendant, a  man,  like  Jews  or  other  men,  and  that  he  had  a 
proper  resurrection  in  the  flesh,  as  a  pattern  of  our  resur- 
rection, which  the  Gnostics  explained  away. 

9.  This  was  the  pure  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  and 
for  which  he  was  then  suffering.  But  he  here  intimates  with 
pleasure,  that  though  he  was  in  bonds,  the  gospel  was  not, 
being  propagated  with  success  at  that  very  time  in  Romcj* 

10. J  Seeing  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  which  was  the 
greater  in  consequence  of  what  he  suffered,  he  rejoiced  in 
his  sufferings.§ 

12.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  saying  current  among 
Christians,  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  |j  and  it  must  have  been  of  great  use  to  animate 
persons  to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel.  AH 
Christians  have  one  interest  with  Christ  their  head.  They 
contend,  they  suffer,  and  they  triumph  together. 

13.^[  Men  may  be  faithless  and  desert  the  gospel,  but  on 
the  part  of  God  there  cannot  be  any  justifiable  pretence  for 

*  "  Or,  more  literally,  must  first  labour,  in  order  to  be  partaker  of  the  fruits." 
Theol.  Repos.  V.  p.  202.     See   Doddridge  ;  Bowyer. 

t  "  La  parole  de  Dieu  ne  laisse  pas  d'  avoir  son  course."     Le  Clerc. 

%  "  But  the  word  of  God  is  not  therefore  bound.  I  endure  all  things,''  &c. 
Bowyer.  The  elect.  Christians.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  On  M  the  word  elect,  in  this 
place,"  as  describing  the  Gentile  Christians,  see  Hallet,  II.  pp.  143 — 146. 

S  "  He  suffered  for  the  elects'  sake,  not  to  purchase,  but  to  encourage  and  con- 
firm them  in  the  way  of,  salvation."     Haynes  (Ch.  xxiv.),  p.  91. 

II  Thus  Tillotson  in  Doddridge. 

%  Believe  not.    "  *  Are  unfaithful,'  and  false  to  our  engagements."    Doddridge- 
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it,  since  he  will  certainly  fulfil  all   his  promises.     He  will 
not  deny  what  he  has  engaged  to  perform. 

14.  These  words,  to  no  profit,  refer  to  the  idle  fables  and 
genealogies  of  the  Gnostics,  about  the  emanation  of  inferior 
intelligent  beings  from  the  Supreme,  and  their  descent  to 
the  earth,  which  subverted  the  hearers,  by  giving  them  false 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  gospel. 

15.  The  phrase  rightly  dividing,  probably  alludes  to  the 
business  of  a  steward  in  a  great  family,  who  gives  to  each 
his  portion  in  due  season.*  Thus  Timothy  was  to  suit  his 
admonitions  to  persons  of  all  characters. 

18.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle  meant  the 
Gnostics,  and  likewise  that  he  thought  their  tenets  had  an 
immoral  tendency.  As  the  Gnostic  teachers  were  men  of 
ingenuity,  and  dealt  much  in  allegory,  they  thought  that  the 
Christian  resurrection  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  new 
life,"f  a  state  of  vice  being  usually  called  a  state  of  death,  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  Christian  teachers. 
Also  believing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  holding  mat- 
ter in  very  great  contempt,  they  were  persuaded  that  the 
body  would  never  rise  again. %  But  this  was  a  dangerous 
doctrine,  for  other  persons  listening  to  them,  and  consequent- 
ly believing  that  Christianity  taught  nothing  concerning  a 
future  life  but  what  had  been  known  before  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  for  which  they  might  not  see  sufficient 
evidence,  would  reject  the  doctrine  as  they  had  been  used 
to  do  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  real  resurrection  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  as  the  pattern  of  a  real  universal  resurrection, 
was  a  new  and  striking  thing,  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  effects. 

19.§  The  apostle,  considering  the  Gnostics  as  having  aban- 
doned the  proper  faith  of  the  gospel,  here  asserts  the  truth 
of  it,  and  the  solid  foundation  on  which  it  was  built,  allud- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  custom  of  putting  an  inscription 
on  the  first  stone  in  a  building.||     The  inscription,  he  says, 

•  According  to  Dr.  Chandler,  **  A  beautiful  and  expressive  image  taken  from  an 
husbandman  (tpyarnj<)  drawing  his  furrow  even,  and  cutting  the  ground  in  a  direct 
liae."     Harwood,  II.  p.  108,  Note*).    See  Doddridge. 

t  See  Le  CUrc;    Warburton  (D.  L.)  in  Doddridge. 

J  See  Farmer  on  Mir.  (Ch.  iii.  Sect,  i.),  p.  104,  Note. 

$  "  Thin  refers  to  ver.  16.  The  intermediate  verses  should  be  in  a  parenthesis." 
Bowi/er.     The  Lord  knoweth,  that  is,  approveth.     See  Le  Cene,  p.  766. 

||  "  B<^kX»»?,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  it  answers,  is  used 
for  tabula  contractus,  a  bill  of  contract,  a  bond,  or  obligation.  The  mentioning 
of  a  seal  here,  implies  a  bill  of  contract ;  for  bills  of  contract  had  their  seals  append- 
ant to  them,  each  side  whereof  had  his  motto,  the  one  suiting  with  the  one  party 
contrahent,  the  other  with  the  other.    To  this  St.  Paul  alludes :    God's  Bt^tUtx;, 
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that  God  has  engraved  upon  the  foundation  of  his  church  is, 
the  Lord  knoweth  all  that  are  his,  that  is,  he  will  distinguish 
and  reward  them.  In  what  the  apostle  here  says,  there  is 
perhaps  a  farther  allusion  to  the  language  of  Moses,  [Numb. 
xvi.  5,]  in  his  contest  with  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
where  the  same  words  occur  as  pronounced  by  Moses,  when 
he  signified  that  God  would  distinguish,  by  a  visible  mark 
of  his  favour,  those  who  were  his  friends  from  those  who 
were  not,  after  which  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up 
those  who  opposed  Moses.  Moses  had  also  warned  all  the 
people  to  stand  off,  and  depart  from  those  men,  lest  they 
should  suffer  in  their  destruction.  To  this  also  the  apostle 
may  perhaps  allude,  when  he  here  warns  all  Christians  to 
avoid  such  men,  that  is,  men  who  held  such  dangerous 
tenets,  hostile  to  Christianity  and  the  moral  uses  of  it. 

20.  By  this  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate,  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  all  Christians  will  act  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing their  profession,  at  least  not  equally  so.  Some  will 
adorn  it,  others  will  act  an  indifferent  and  inferior  part,  and 
some  will  even  disgrace  it.* 

21.  The  great  corruption  of  Christianity,  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.  It  suited  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  times,  and  appeared  very  specious. 
Paul,  therefore,  thought  that  a  man  who  could  keep  per- 
fectly clear  of  this  taint  to  his  principles,  was  a  Christian  of 
high  rank,  and  of  great  use  in  the  church. 

22. "f  As  Timothy  was  a  young  man,  though  a  zealous 
Christian,  the  apostle  might  think  it  not  improper  to  put 
hirn  upon  his  guard  against  the  faults  to  which  other  young 
men  are  peculiarly  prone. 

standeth  sure,  (that  is,  God's  bill  of  contract,  or  his  chirographum, )  having  a  seal 
according  to  the  manner:  the  one  side  whereof  carrieth  this  motto.  The  Lord  know- 
eth them  that  are  his ;  the  other  this  :  Let  evert/  one  that  calleth  upon  the  name  of 
Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.'"  Mede,  p.  82.  See  Whitby,  (Five  Points,  J  pp.  6~, 
46.3;  Le  Clerc ;  Doddridge;  Harmer,  II.  pp.  46l,  462.  "  Perhaps  the  true  readfhg 
might  be  K€ip.rfK'.ov,  treasures  laid  up,  and  sealed  with  the  mark  of  the  owner.  See 
1  Tim.  vi,  19."    Pyle  in  Botvyer. 

*  "  This  heterogeneous  miscellany  of  characters,  of  which  the  church  of  Christ 
was  then  composed,  as  it  hath  been  in  every  subsequent  period — some  reflecting 
singular  houour  upon  the  Christian  name;  some  just  saving  the  credit  of  it;  and 
others  disgracing  their  profession — is  beautifully  compared  by  the  apostle  to  the 
variety  of  vessels  which  there  are  in  a  large  aud  illustrious  family  :  some  of  gold  and 
silver;  some  of  wood,  and  shell  {o^-paKiva)  ;  some  of  very  great,  some  of  very  mean 
value;  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour.  No  imagery  could  be  chosen,  in 
a  more  lively  and  expressive  manner,  to  mark  and  characterize  that  gradation  and 
dissimilitude  of  characters  of  which  every  religious  society  consisteth."  Harwood, 
1\.  pp.  232,  233. 

t  "  Follow — peace,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  with  those  that  call  on  the  Lord." 
Bowyer.  "  Who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart." 
Wakefield.     See  Impr.  Vers. 
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23.  Here  he  plainly  adverts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, whose  subtil  discussions  he  often  mentions  with  equal 
dislike  and  contempt. 

26.*  Literally,  that  they  may  awaken  from  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  alluding  to  a  method  of  catching  birds  by  giving  them 
intoxicating  seeds,  by  which  means  they  were  taken  alive. 
This  view  he  gives  of  some  who  were  amused  and  captivated 
by  the  representations  of  the  Gnostics,  and  this,  and  every 
thing  else  that  was  of  an  evil  nature,  was  denominated  Satan, 
or  the  devil,  as  the  allegorical  principle  of  all  evil.-j* 

III.  In  order  to  make  Timothy  more  vigilant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  the  apostle,  in  this  part  of  the  epistle, 
apprizes  him  of  certain  prophecies  concerning  a  great  de- 
generacy of  men  in  the  latter  days,  and  their  apostacy  from 
the  faith,  though  without  acknowledging  it.  He,  therefore, 
earnestly  exhorts  him  to  continue  in  the  pure  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  himself,  and  to  attend 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  great  uses  of  which  he  here  enlarges 
upon. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  also  those 
of  Peter,  Jude  and  John,  that  there  were  in  the  Christian 
church,  certain  prophecies  concerning  a  great  apostacy  from 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  gospel  in  the  latter  days,  or  the 
last  times,  but  we  have  no  certain  account  of  the  origin  of 
those  prophecies.  From  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  prophecies  current  among  the 
Jews,  and  prior  to  Christianity,  but  admitted  without  scru- 
ple by  the  apostles,  and  delivered  to  their  disciples. 

As  these  prophecies  are  referred  to  by  the  apostle  John, 
and  some  have  thought  that  his  book  of  Revelation  was  writ- 
ten prior  to  his  Gospel,  or  his  Epistles,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  source  of  these  prophecies  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
book.  But  if  the  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  these  prophecies,  be  compared  with  the 
book  of  Revelation,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  must  have 

•  "  The  word  avctvri<pG)  signifies  to  recover  from  intoxication  ;  to  recover  reason 
after  a  temporary  stupefaction."     Harwood,  N.  T. 

'*  That  being  saved  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  by  him,  (the  servant  of  the  Lord,) 
they  may  be  awake  to  do  his  (God's)  will."     Bowt/er.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

t  Bv  taken  captive  bg  him  at  his  will,  Dr.  Taylor,  connecting  vers.  24  and  26, 
understands  being  revived  or  brought  (to  life  again)  by  him  (the  servant  of  the 
Lord)  to  the  obedience  of  Aw  (God's)  will,  that  is,  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.    Acts  xxvi.  18."    See  Orig.  Sin,  p.  153,  and  the  objections  of  Doddridge. 

Wakefield  translates,  "  And  they  may  recover  their  senses  to  perform  his  will, 
after  being  rescued  alive,  by  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil." 
See  Wakefield's  Note  referring  to  Silva  Critica,  IV.  p.  20f>. 
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had  some  other  origin,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  were  the  first  that  were  written 
by  Paul,  and  no  doubt  prior  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Our  Saviour  himself  apprized  his  hearers,  [Matt.  xiii.  25,] 
that  tares  would  be  sown  among  his  wheat,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  enlarge  upon  this  topic  after  his  resurrection, 
when  it  is  said,  [Acts  i.  3,]  that  he  discoursed  with  them 
concerning  the  things  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  so  that 
he  might  then  give  them  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
apostacy  from  the  principles  of  his  religion.  This,  however, 
is  altogether  conjecture,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  were  not  then  sufficiently  prepared  for 
those  discourses,  it  may  be  supposed  more  probable  that 
these  revelations  were  first  made  to  Paul  himself,  in  the  in- 
terviews that  he  had  with  Christ,  especially  as  he  declares 
that  what  he  taught  as  the  gospel,  was  not  from  any  com- 
munication he  had  with  any  other  apostles,  but  what  he  had 
been  taught  by  Christ  himself. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  these  prophecies,  no  predic- 
tion was  ever  more  completely  fulfilled  than  this  has  been, 
and  yet,  when  it  was  delivered,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  such  thing.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  that  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  was  in  times  much 
later  than  the  apostles  imagined.  They  saw  the  errors  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  the  immorality  of  some  of  them,  and  con- 
cluded that  those  were  the  principles  intended  by  the  pro- 
phecy. Paul,  indeed,  expressly  informs  us,  [2  Them.  ii.  3,] 
that  the  man  of  sin  was  not  then  revealed,  and  yet  they  were 
principles  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  which  had  the  same  operation  that,  in  a  much  later 
period,  produced  all  the  principal  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  apostle  John  expressly  says,  [1  Ep.  ii.  18,] 
that  there  were  even  then  many  antichrists,  whereby  it 
might  be  known  that  theirs  were  the  last  times. 

2* — 5.  This  is  an  enumeration  of  almost  all  the  vices  of 
men,  which  the  apostle  says  were  to  abound  in  the  last 
times,  and  among  men  professing  godliness,  and  therefore  in 
the  Christian  church.  That  persons  of  that  character  then 
existed,  is  evident  from  Timothy  being  warned  to  turn  from 
them  ;  and  they  could  not  be  any  other  than  the  Gnostic 
teachers.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  apostle's 
idea  the  evil  had  then  begun  to  operate. 

*  Vef.  3.  "  False  accusers,  ha€o\ot  (devils).  1  Tim.  iii.  1 1  :  Their  wives  must 
be — not  slanderers  (jtoj  hui€o\a<;).  Tit.  ii.  3 :  aged  women  are  forbidden  to  be  false 
accusers  (SiaSo^sO*"     Farmer  on  Demon,  (Ch,\.  Sect,  i.),  p.  9. 
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6,  7.  Such  low  cunning  as  this,  the  priests  and  monks  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  notorious  for,  and  the  spe- 
cious and  insinuating  manners  of  the  Gnostics  was  also  noted 
by  the  apostles  and  other  Christian  writers.  As  these  women 
are  represented  as  learning  what  they  were  never  capable  of 
understanding,  it  is  most  probable  it  refers  to  the  subtlety 
of  the  Gnostics,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unintel- 
ligible, or  give  room  for  more  doubt  and  disputation. 

8.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  these  two  Egyptian 
magicians  should  be  found  here,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
Heathen  writings,*  and  not  occur  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  only  authentic  source  of  any 
knowledge  that  we  can  have  concerning  these  transactions. 
If  these  names  were  preserved  by  mere  tradition,  there  can- 
not be  much  dependence  upon  it ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance 
of  little  moment. 

9.J-  Great  as  was  to  be  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  ac- 
cording to  prophecy,  it  was  to  come  to  its  termination,  and 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  those  who  promoted  it.  A  few 
centuries  saw  the  end  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Gnostics; 
and  as  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  visibly  on  the 
decline,  a  few  centuries  more  will  probably  extinguish  all 
the  remains  of  it,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  when 
Christianity  will  be  purged  from  all  its  corruptions  ;  and  on 
this  must  be  founded  our  hopes  of  the  universal  spread  and 
glorious  effects  of  it. 

\0+ — 12.  Here  the  apostle  opposes  his  principles  and 
conduct  to  those  of  the  Gnostics,  who  in  general  avoided 
all  persecution,  by  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  contented  themselves  with  speculating  concerning  reli- 

•  "  Considering  what  St.  Paul  citeth  elsewhere  out  of  Aratus,  Epimenider,  &c. 
he  might  possibly  take  this  from  Numenins  Apamensis,  a  philosopher  of  Pythagoras1* 
sect,  quoted  by  Aristobulus,  in  the  book  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Philometer.  The 
sum  of  this  tradition  is,  that  Jannes  and  Jambres,  the  famous  magicians  of  Egypt, 
were  accounted  worthy  to  contend  with,  and  thought  to  come  not  far  behind  the 
great  Moses,  in  the  matter  of  the  plagues ;  otherwise  the  apostle  might  learn  this 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel:  for  Jonathan's  Targam  readeth,  Exod.  vii.  11:  And  Pharoah 
called  the  wise  men  and  magicians.  And  they,  (that  is,  the  magicians,  Jannes  and 
Jambres)  did  the  like  with  their  inchautments."     Gregory,  p.  61. 

"  Origen  observes,  that  these  words,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  resisted  Moses,  were 
in  an  apocryphal  book,  entituled  Jamnes.  (Horn.  xxxv.  on  Gen.)"  N.  T.  1729. 
See  Doddridge  ;  Farmer  on  Mir.  (Ch.  iv.  Sect.  i.  ad  fin.  J,  pp.  SOI,  302. 

t  "  There  was  little  occasion  for  Moses  to  detect  the  artifices  of  the  magicians; 
who  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  peculiar  divine  assistance,  and  who  sunk 
into  contempt  of  themselves.  The  nature  of  the  works  of  Moses,  and  the  open, 
unsuspicious  manner  of  their  performance,  served  sufficiently  to  disgrace  the 
attempts  of  his  rivals."     Farmer  on  Mir.  (Ch.  iv.  Sect,  i.),  pp.  293,  294,  Note  f. 

%  Vert.  10,  11.  "  Thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,  persecutions,  afflictions. 
What  things  befel  me  at  Antioch  '.—what  persecutions,  &c. !"     Bowyer. 
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gion.  As  Timothy  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  he  was  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  the  persecutions  which  Paul  had  met 
with  during  his  first  progress  to  preach  the  gospel,  when  he 
visited  that  place,  and  those  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  he 
here  forewarns  him  and  all  true  Christians,  who  will  not 
abandon  their  principles,  and  the  advantages  attending  the 
profession  of  them,  that  they  must  lay  their  account  in  suf- 
fering persecution,  or  meeting  with  trials  in  some  form  or 
other.  In  time  of  adversity  or  open  persecution,  we  must 
not,  as  the  apostle  says,  account  even  our  lives  dear  unto 
us;  and  in  time  of  prosperity  we  must  be  upon  our  guard 
against  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  formidable  enemy,  viz. 
the  allurements  to  vice,  and  a  sinful  conformity  to  the  world, 
with  which  times  of  peace  and  rest  abound,  and  especially 
the  ridicule  of  those  who  themselves  go  with  the  world. 
Neither  fear  nor  shame  should  draw  us  aside  from  our  duty. 

13.*  One  error  leads  to  another,  and  one  vice  leads  to 
another,  and  the  degree  of  infatuation  and  wickedness  to 
which  some  men  arrive,  and  which  they  will  even  apologize 
for,  would  not  be  credited,  if  both  history  and  observation 
did  not  prove  it. 

15.  By  scriptures^  the  apostle  could  only  mean  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  Timothy  had  been 
educated  by  his  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  Jewesses, 
though  his  father  was  a  Gentile.  Since,  however,  he  per- 
mitted his  son  to  be  educated  in  this  manner,  he  must  have 
been  a  man  who  had  a  respect  for  the  Jewish  religion,  which 
was  the  case  with  great  numbers,  who  did  not,  by  becoming 
proselytes,  openly  conform  to  it. 

The  Jews  were,  and  to  this  day  are,  remarkable  for  making 
their  children  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  At  the  earliest 
period  possible  they  are  all  taught  to  read,  and  the  Talmud 
mentions  the  age  of  five  years,  at  which  they  are  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  What  a  reflection  is  this  upon  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  even  upon  this  of  ours,  in  many  parts  of  which  a 
great  majority  of  the  common  people  cannot  read  at  all,  and 
with  regard  to  many  of  whom  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected !  though  their  children  are  taught  to  read,  they  are 
very  indifferent  about  their  instruction  in  those  things  which 
it  most  of  all  concerns  them  to  know. 

*  Seducers.  "  Impostors  or  magicians.  The  Gnostics  made  great  pretences  to 
magic.  ProdicHS,  one  of  their  leaders,  boasted  he  had  the  secret  books  of  Zoroaster. 
See  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  L.  i.),  p.  304."     N.  T.  1729- 

t  "  Sacred  writings,  that  is,  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  those  of  the  New  were 
not  then  published."    N.T.  1729. 
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To  the  Jewish  scriptures  the  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to 
join  the  study  of  Christianity;  and  they  both  make  but  one 
great  scheme  of  revelation,  and  can  never  be  separated. 

16.  This  verse  should  have  been  rendered,  all  scripture 
given  (or  which  is  given)  by  inspiration  is  profitable,*  for  the 
moral  purposes  here  mentioned.  The  intention  of  the  apostle 
was  not  to  make  any  declaration  concerning  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  shew  the  proper  use  of  them  in  in- 
culcating those  good  moral  principles  from  which  so  many 
persons  at  that  time  departed  ;  and  it  will  sufficiently  justify 
his  thus  incidentally  calling  the  Scriptures  inspired,  if  they 
were  written  by  prophets  or  men  inspired  by  God,  or  if  any 
thing  that  they  wrote  had  been  delivered  by  particular  com- 
mission from  God,  which,  no  doubt,  many  things  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  were.  But  after  having  received  a  com- 
mission from  God  to  deliver  certain  things,  men  were  cer- 
tainly capable  of  expressing  them  in  words,  and  of  commit- 
ting them  to  writing,  without  any  farther  inspiration,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  that,  as  writers, 
they  had  any  inspiration  at  all. 

Also,  together  with  what  they  delivered  as  from  God, 
which  is  easily  distinguished,  they  might  mix  advices  and 
admonitions  of  their  own,  and  write  in  such  a  manner  as, 
though  it  might  manifest  the  best  intentions,  should  discover 
the  natural  weakness  of  men  :  for,  as  we  read,  [2  Cor.  iv.  7?] 
their  divine  knowledge  was  like  a  treasure  put  into  earthen 
vessels,  in  order  that  the  power  might  more  clearly  appear  to 
be  of  God.  The  weakness  of  the  apostles,  as  men  and  as 
writers,  in  reality  proves  that  the  doctrine  they  delivered 
was  not  their  own,  and  that  the  power  by  which  they  were 
supported  was  from  God  only.f 

1 V.  The  apostle  concludes  this  excellent  epistle  with  the 
most  earnest  exhortation  to  Timothy  to  apply  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  station,  especially  in  opposing  those  who  cor- 
rupted the  gospel,  and  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  course 
being  nearly  finished  ;  so  that  the  work  of  preaching  the 

•  M  Omnis  Scriptura  divinitus  inspirata,  utilis  est  ad  docendum."  Vvlg.  "  Tottte 
icritnre  qui  est  intpirie.  S.  Paul  parle  ainsi,  parce  qu' outre  1'  Ecriture  Sainte,  qui 
contient  les  icrits  de  personnet  inspirees,  les  Juifs  avoient  divers  livres  Apocryphes, 
et  autres  ouvrages,  dont  la  doctrine  n'  etoit  pas  assuree."  Le  Clerc.  See  his  Letters 
on  Inspiration  ( L.  iv.\  1690,  pp.  189 — 194. 

"  «  All  Scripture,  divinely  inspired,  is  also  profitable;'  as  the  Si/riac,  Is.  Casaub., 
Grotius,  and  most  of  the  Popish  Commentators."  Bowt/er.  See  Theol.  Repot.  I. 
pp.  453,  454;  II.  pp.  295 — 297;  the  Author's  Essays  on  Inspiration  (iii.)  ;  Theol. 
Repot.  IV.  p.  202;  Jmpr.  Vers. 

t  Ver.  17.  Man  of  God.  *'  The  old  prophets  are  frequently  thus  denominated. 
Hence  the  apostle  applies  this  ancient  title — to  a  Christian  minister."  Harwood, 
N.T.  Gr.     See  Le  Clerc. 
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gospel  must  devolve  on  other  hands.  He  adds  some  direc- 
tions of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  salutations  to  and  from 
particular  persons. 

1,*  2.  There  cannot  be  any  charge  more  solemn  than 
this,  and  as  the  duties  of  Timothy  here  enumerated  are  no 
other  than  those  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  not  only 
ought  all  ministers  to  be  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  what 
they  apprehend  to  be  their  duty,  of  which  they  are  to  give 
so  solemn  an  account,  but  the  people  ought  also  to  bear 
with  their  zeal,  which  is  intended  for  their  good,  though,  in 
consequence  of  not  giving  the  same  degree  of  attention  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  they  may  not  immediately  perceive 
the  importance  of  some  articles  on  which  their  ministers 
may  see  reason  to  lay  great  stress. f 

4.  The  doctrines  to  which  the  apostle  here  alludes  were 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  Gnostics.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  rise  of  other  and  greater  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  though  they  were  in  some  respects  of  a  similar 
nature.  As  the  Gnostics  believed  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  though  on  a  principle  different  from  that 
of  the  apostle,  viz.  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but,  had  he  lived  to  a  later  period, 
and  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  such  doctrines  as  the  trinity, 
original  sin,  predestination  and  atonement,  his  indignation 
would  have  risen  much  higher  than  it  did  against  any  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Gnostics,  because  they  were  much  farther 
removed  from  the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity.  Com- 
pared with  the  doctrines  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  infringe  upon  the  great  article  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  which  derogate  from  the  equitable  principles  of  his 
moral  government,  the  notions  of  the  Gnostics  were  only, 
what  the  apostle  calls  them,  idle  fables,  diverting  men's  at- 
tention indeed  from  the  serious  principles  of  the  gospel, 
but  by  no  means  so  nearly  affecting  the  proper  character  and 
influence  of  it. 

6.  J  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  J  am  now  offering  up  myself 

*  "  •  I  solemnly  testify,  before  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead,  both  his  manifestation  (in  the  flesh)  and  his  (future)  kingdom/  Consult 
Chrysostom  on  this  passage,  Tom.  IV.  p.  370,  Edit.  Eton."     Hanvood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

t  "  Ver.  3.  The  order  should  have  been,  *  Having  itching  ears,  they  shall  heap 
to  themselves  teachers,  after  their  own  lusts.' "  Theol.  Repos.  V.  p.  202.  Thus 
Le  Clerc;  see  his  Note. 

%  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  359 — S6l.  "  lam  now  ready  to  be  offered,  or,  as  the  Greek 
word  signifies,  a  libation  is  already  poured  on  my  devoted  head. — This  is  a  sacrificial 
term.  The  apostle  alludes  to  the  libation  that  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
before  it  was  sacrificed."  Harwood,  II.  p.  219.  See  ibid.  N.  T.  ver.  7.  "  I  have 
finished  my  race;  I  hare  maintained  my  fidelity."  Ibid.  N.T.  Gr.   See  Wakefield. 
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for  a  sacrifice,  or  pouring  out  myself  as  a  libation ;  that  is, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  my  victory. 

8.*  With  what  satisfaction  does  the  apostle  here  reflect 
upon  his  conduct  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  what  en- 
couragement must  this  have  given  to  Timothy,  and  ought  to 
give  to  us,  to  follow  him  in  the  same  work  of  zeal  and 
labour  of  love  !  And  let  it  always  be  considered,  that  the 
duties  here  mentioned  are  not  peculiar  to  apostles,  or  even 
to  ministers,  but  are  in  a  great  measure  common  to  all 
Chritians,  whose  duty  it  unquestionably  is  to  instruct  and 
admonish  each  other.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  may  con- 
sider himself  as  concerned  in  this  exhortation  and  encou- 
ragement. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  in  this  place,  that  the  rewards 
which  the  apostle  expected,  were  in  his  idea  to  be  conferred 
only  at  the  time  of  the  general  resurrection,  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  that  day,  the  time  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  shall  come  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world.  Had  he  had  any  expectation  of  receiving  the  reward, 
or  any  part  of  the  reward,  of  his  labours,  immediately  after 
death,  he  could  not  have  been  so  ungrateful  as  to  have  en- 
tirely overlooked  it. 

10.  \  Not  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians 
at  Rome,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred 
by  these  persons.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  first  perse- 
cution by  Nero,  in  which  many  were  put  to  a  cruel  death, 
took  place  about  this  time  ;  and  that  these  persons  only  fled 
on  that  account.  There  must  at  least  have  been  some  alarm 
of  this  kind,  to  have  induced  such  a  number  of  Paul's  friends 
to  desert  him,  at  the  time  of  his  appearing  before  the  emperor; 
and  as  both  Crescens  and  Titus,  whose  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity was  never  questioned,  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
connexion,  and  the  motives  of  their  conduct  are  not  parti- 
cularly specified,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  this  might  be 
the  case,  and,  therefore,  that  this  censure  of  the  apostle, 
who  no  doubt  wished  for  his  friends  to  stand  by  him,  might 
be  too  harsh. 

11.  Luke  appears  to  have  been  the  faithful  companion  of 

*  M  This  affecting  passage  is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  race,  to  the  crown  that 
awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it."  Harwood, 
II.  p.  22. 

"  That  crown  of  righteousness  with  which  the  Lord,  the  impartial  Umpire,  will 
reward  me  in  that  day."     Wakefield.     See  his  Note. 

t  "  Demos.  This,  compared  with  Coloss.  iv.  14,  Philemon  24,  shews  that  this 
epistle  was  not  writ  during  St.  Paul's  first  confinement."     N.  T.  1729. 

u  Galatia.  '  He  went,'  says  Theodoret,  *  to  the  Gauls,  for  so  they  are  called  by 
such  as  understand  geography.'  "    Ibid. 
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Paul  in  his  greatest  troubles.  As  to  Mark ,  notwithstanding 
Paul's  displeasure  at  him  on  account  of  his  deserting  him 
and  Barnabas  on  their  first  progress  to  preach  the  gospel,  it 
appears  by  this  circumstance  that  he  was  at  this  time  en- 
tirely reconciled  to  him,  and  also  that  Mark  had  forgiven 
Paul  for  the  displeasure,  just  or  unjust,  which  he  had  con- 
ceived against  him.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  the  mis- 
understandings of  Christians  might  terminate  in  this  manner. 

13.  What  is  here  called  a  cloak  might  be,  as  the  word 
will  bear  it,  a  kind  of  wrapper  or  portmanteau,  and  the  books 
and  parchments  here  mentioned  might  be  some  of  its  con- 
tents. We  can  hardly  believe  Paul  to  have  been  so  very 
poor  and  destitute  as  to  be  so  solicitous  about  a  common 
cloak,  which  had  been  left  by  him  probably  several  years 
before.*  By  parchments  were  probably  meant  writings  on 
different  and  better  materials  than  what  were  generally  used 
for  books,  parchment  being  the  most  durable  substance  for 
that  purpose. 

14,  15.  Alexander  was  so  common  a  name  in  that  age, 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  this  was  that  Alexander, 
the  Jew  of  Ephesus,  who  harangued  the  populace  at  the 
time  of  the  tumult  [Acts  xix.  33].  Also,  what  evil  it  was 
that  he  had  done  to  Paul,  does  not  appear.  He  expresses  great 
displeasure  at  his  conduct;  but  his  wish,  that  God  would 
reward  him  according  to  his  works,  may  perhaps  imply  more 
displeasure  than  in  a  cool  moment  he  would  have  approved. 
However,  he  wishes  him  no  more  evil  than  God  would  see 
to  be  his  due.*]*  As  the  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to  be  aware 
of  him,  it  is  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  this  was 
Alexander  of  Ephesus,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual 
station  of  Timothy.  He  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Jewish  Gnostics. 

16.  He  probably  alludes  to  his  pleading  before  the  person 
who  was  governor  in  Rome  while  Nero  was  in  Greece.  J 
When  he  had  his  first  hearing  before  Nero  himself,  Timothy 
was  with  him. 

*  Pee  Grotivs  in  Doddridge. 

t  Pee  Hullett,  II.  p.  267;  Doddridge. 

"•The  Lord  will  requite  him,'  eurcSuo-ci,  which  the  Alexavd.  and  other  MSS. 
exhibit,  is  the  true  reading."  Harwood,  N.  T.  "  Reddet  illi  Dominus  secundum 
opera  ejus."     Vulg. 

%  "  Dans  son  premier  plaidoye,  ou  il  semble  qu'  il  fur  renvoye.  a  une  autre  fois, 
sans  &tre  absous.  C'etoit  1'  usage  a  Rome  que  les  amis  d'un  accuse.  I'  accoinpagnas- 
sent  devant  le  tribunal  du  juge,  et  que  Pun  d'eux  plaidat  pour  lui.  S.  Paul  s>'  etoit 
trouve  seul  et  avoit  plaide  lui-meme  sa  cause.  II  f.tut  que  I'eglise  dc  Rome  fut  alors 
bien  destitute  de  gens  courageux,  et  que  la  cruaute  dcs  ofBciers  de  Neron  leur  eut 
fait  perdre  toute  esperance  de  pouvoir  sauver  S.  Paul."   Le  Clerc.    See  Doddridge. 
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17.  By  lion,  nobody  doubts  but  that  Paul  meant  the  em- 
peror Nero,  who  had  then  begun  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  brutal  tyrant.*  But  even  in  his  presence  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  spoken  with  so  much  courage,  that  several  persons 
in  the  emperor's  own  household  were  favourably  impressed 
with  respect  to  Christianity. 

22.  Not  Christ,  in  person  ;  but  he  wishes  that  the  thought 
of  Christ,  and  of  his  gospel,  might  be  ever  present  to  his 
mind,  and  that  thence  he  might  derive  consolation  and  cou- 
rage in  his  faithful  and  laborious  services. 

No  person  can  read  these  salutations  from,  and  to  parti- 
cular persons,  without  being  satisfied  that  this  is  a  genuine 
epistle,  written  as  other  epistles  of  that  age  were.  The 
circumstance  of  the  cloak,  and  other  minute  particulars, 
give  us,  however,  no  idea  of  his  writing  from  inspiration, 
because  we  cannot  imagine  any  want  of  it  to  such  a  man  as 
Paul,  in  writing  such  an  epistle  as  this.  But  that  such  a 
letter  as  this  should  be  written  by  him,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  then  was,  is  a  very  important  consideration  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  the  writing  of 
such  a  letter  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  the 
truth  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  gospel  history.  And  this 
epistle  being  written  so  near  the  time  of  the  apostle's  death, 
after  a  long  course  of  laborious  and  painful  services,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  he  had  no  worldly  views  in  his  preaching, 
but  that  his  object  was  faithfully  to  serve  God  by  promoting 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  this  life,  in  the  firm  belief,  which 
we  may  well  conclude  he  would  not  take  up  and  suffer  so 
much  for  without  good  evidence  of  that  future  life  to  which 
Christ  would  raise  him  at  his  second  coming. 


PHILIPPIANS. 

The  Christian  church  at  Philippi  was  the  first  that  was 
planted  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  it  was  [Acts  xvi. 
18,]  that  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  cured  a  woman  who  was 
disordered  in  her  mind,  and  who  brought  her  mastermuch  gain 
by  telling  fortunes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  cast 

•  Yet  Jerome  says,  "  Necdum  Neronis  imperium  roborato,  nee  in  tanta  erumpente 
scelera  quanta  de  eo  narrant  histories.  (Nero's  government  not  being  then  quite  de- 
generated, nor  disgraced  by  the  horrible  wickedness  which  historians  speak  of.)'.' 
Lardner,Vf  p.  45;  VI.  p.  351.     See  Harwood,  supra,  p.  849,  Note  *. 
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into  prison,  but  being  soon  released,  left  the  place.     This 
was  eleven  years  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle.* 

The  Christians  at  Philippi  were  probably  wealthy,  and 
they  were  proportionably  generous, as  they  contributed  largely 
to  the  apostle's  support  in  other  places,  with  respect  to  which 
some  churches  had  been  too  negligent,  and  they  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  apostle  now  that  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
but  had  sent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  body,  with  a  contri- 
bution for  his  relief.  This  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  this 
epistle,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  written  after  Paul  had 
been  more  than  a  year  in  Rome,  A.D.  62.  In  his  epistle 
from  this  place  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  had  urged  him  to 
come  to  him  ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  epistle  he 
was  with  him,  and  joins  in  the  salutations  to  the  church. 

One  principal  object  of  this  epistle,  as  of  many  others  of 
this  apostle,  is  to  exhort  Christians  to  persevere  in  the  purity 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers  to  sow  divisions  among  them  ;  and  especially  to 
recommend  their  profession  by  a  suitable  life  and  conversa- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  own 
situation,  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  appears  to  have  had 
in  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel, 
is  highly  edifying.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  had  the 
hope  of  being  set  at  liberty;  but  says,  that,  as  to  himself,  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  he  lived  or  died, 
provided  his  dying  might  be  subservient,  as  he  was  con- 
fident that  either  of  them  would  be,  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel. 

Chap.  I.  1.  By  bishops  the  apostle  could  only  mean  the 
elders  or  presbyters  of  the  church,  to  all  of  whom,  as  to  those 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  he  gives  the  title  of  bishops  or 
overseers.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  in  that  age  as  a 
bishop  of  one  church  having  a  superintendence  over  the 
ministers  of  other  churches. j*  Whether  diocesan  episcopacy 
be  an  useful  institution  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  counte- 
nance it  in  the  Scriptures;  and  the  history  of  the  church  in 
later  ages  shews  how  liable  it  is  to  the  grossest  abuses,  making 
the  church  of  Christ  to  resemble  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  by  feeding  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  some  churches 
and  bishops,  to  the  degradation  and  oppression  of  others. 

•  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  S75 — 377;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.  p.  226;  MichaeliVs 
Introd.Lect.  (Sect.  Ml.  cxli.),  pp.  306—308. 
t  See  Whitby  in  J)oddridge;  Lord  King's  Enquiiy,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  330,  Note. 
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3* — o.f  The  apostle  here  expresses  the  satisfaction  that 
he  had  in  having  such  persons  as  those  of  whom  the  church 
at  Philippi  consisted,  for  his  fellow-christians. 

6.  He  was  persuaded,  from  their  stedfast  faith  in  the 
gospel,  that  they  would  persevere  in  the  profession  and 
practice  of  it,  so  as  to  appear  to  advantage  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment.  This  he  ascribes  to  God,  as  the  author 
of  the  gospel  and  of  all  good. 

7.  That  is,  I  consider  you  and  myself  as  having  one  com- 
mon interest,  and  that  your  sympathy  for  me  is  such,  that, 
whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  my  sufferings  for  Christianity, 
and  my  labours  in  the  propagation  of  it,  you  share  in  it  along 
with  me. $ 

8.  My  affection  for  you  is  equal  to  yours  for  me.  I  have 
that  intense  affection  for  you  which  Christ  has  for  us  all.§ 

9.  I  pray  that  your  attachment  to  the  gospel  may  increase 
and  shew  itself  by  your  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and 
your  feeling  of  its  influence  ;  for  such  is  more  properly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  is  here  rendered  judgment.  It 
implies  perception  and  feeling.  || 

10.  ^f  Thus  the  apostle  prays  for  this  church,  that  the 
members  of  it  might  distinguish  themselves  by  every  Chris- 
tian virtue,  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ;  the  principles 
of  all  virtue  being  inculcated  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the 
author  of  which  is  God,  who  is  glorified  by  it. 

12.  The  Philippians  would  naturally  be  concerned  for 
Paul's  sufferings,  but  he  observes  that  every  thing  that  had 
befallen  him  had  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

13.**  His  sufferings  for  the  gospel  were  the  subject  of 
general  conversation,  and  led  many  persons  to  inquire  con- 
cerning it,  in  consequence  of  which  many  converts  were 
made.f-j- 

*  "  Every  remembrance,  or  mention,  that  is  made  of  you  by  others."  Hallett,  I. 
p.  67.     See  Locke;  Boivyer. 

\  The  first  day  of  my  entering  your  city.     See  Le  Clerc. 

I  See Peirce and Paley in Impr.Vers.       §  SeeLeClerc;  Blackwall (S.C.),  I.  p.  1(5. 

||  1 1n  omni  sensu.v   Vulg.    On  vers.  9 — 1 1,  see  Hallett,  I.  pp.  68, 69;  Doddridge. 

%  That  ye  may  approve,  &c.  •  That  ye  may  try  the  things  that  differ."  Harwood, 
N.  T.  Gr. 

••  In  all  the  palace.  "  '  Dans  toute  le  Pretoire.' — Le  camp  de  la  garde  Pretorienne, 
qui  etoit  hors  de  la  ville,  et  figurement  les  cohortes  Pretoriennes  ellesmemes.  Ce 
dernier  sens  paroit  le  plus  conforme  a  P  usage  de  ce  tems-la.  Le  soldat,  qui  etoit 
eiu'haine  avec  S.  Paid,  le  mcna  apparemment  parmi  les  soldats  de  ce  camp,  et  le 
leur  fit  connoitre ;  outre  qu'  eu  se  defendant  devant  Neron,  dont  le  palais  etoit  gard* 
par  ces  memes  soldats,  il  put  venir  a  leur  conuoissance."     Le  Clerc. 

"  Mr.  Peirce  would  render  it,  '  so  that  it  is  manifest,  both  in  the  Pratorinm  and 
elsewhere,  that  my  bonds  are  for  Christ;  that  is,  that  I  suffer  only  for  the  sake  of 
Christianity,  and  not  for  any  real  crime:'  and  he  argues  from  the  order  of  the 
words."     Doddridge. 

tt  Transpose  vers.  16,  17.     See  Impr.  Vers. 
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18.  The  friends  of  Paul  were  encouraged,  by  his  firmness, 
to  preach  the  gospel  with  the  greatest  boldness  ;  and  others, 
who  were  probably  Judaizing  teachers,  of  whom,  as  appears 
by  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  were  many  in  that 
metropolis,  preached  it  in  such  a  manner  as  tended  to  dis- 
parage the  apostle,  thinking  perhaps  to  mortify  him,  by 
preaching  independently  of  him  and  undervaluing  him,  and 
also  preaching  many  doctrines  that  he  did  not  approve,  espe- 
cially the  universal  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Moses. 
Paul,  however,  rejoiced  in  this  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for 
hereby  converts  would  be  made  to  it,  and  the  evil  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  preaching  of  his  enemies  would  in  time 
be  rectified. 

19.  *  He  would  so  behave  upon  the  occasion  as  that  this, 
and. every  thing  else,  would  turn  out  to  its  advantage. 

20.  f  He  was  determined  so  to  behave,  that,  whether  he 
lived  or  died,  the  gospel  of  Christ,  with  which  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind  are  connected,  should  i>e  advanced. 
May  this  be  the  aim  of  all  ministers  of  the  gospel ! 

21.  ^  My  life  is  devoted  to  this  one  object,  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel;  and  death,  come  when  it  will,  will  be  au 
advantage  to  me,  and  therefore  a  thing  desirable. 

22.  While  I  live  I  am  employed  in  a  laborious  and  useful 
service,  so  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  wish. 

23 — 2o.  I  am  strongly  drawn  two  different  ways,§  by  a 
desire  to  come  to  the  close  of  this  laborious  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  1  shall  soon  find  myself  with  Christ,  at  his 
second  coming,  which,  with  respect  to  myself,  is  certainly 
the  more  desirable  of  the  two.  But  my  continuing  here  is 
more  to  your  advantage.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  on  this 
account  I  shall  be  continued  with  you  some  time  longer. || 

*  "  This  extraordinary  assistance  was  promised,  in  imminent  danger ;  and  for 
which  the  apostle  had  occasion  in  his  defence  before  Nero."    Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

Turn  to  my  salvation.  "  Ceux  qui  auront  oiu  a  1' evangile  s' interessant  pour 
moi."  Le  Clerc.  "  Mr.  Peirce  explains  salvation,  as  signifying  deliverance  from 
prison."     Doddridge. 

t  Earnest  expectation ;  "  signifying  to  expect  a  thing  with  intense  and  ardent  soli- 
citude.    See  Sophoclis  Antiq.  467-"     Harwood,  N.  T. 

X  "  Je  ne  vis  que  pour  Jesus-Christ;  et  en  mourant  je  gagnerai  des  gens  a  V  evan- 
gile." Le  Clerc.  "  Christ  is  gain  to  me,  living  or  djing."  Peirce  in  Doddridge. 
"Literally,  'Christ  is  my  life,  and  death  my  gain.'"  Harwood,  N.T.  Gr.  See 
Impr.  Vers. 

§  "  The  original  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  ship  stationed  at  a  particular  place, 
and  riding  at  anchor,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  be  forced  to  sea  by  the  violence 
of  the  winds."     Doddridge. 

||  "  Probably,  as  Mr.  Howe  conjectures,  (II.  p.  89,)  he  had  some  particular  reve- 
lation, to  ground  this  confidence  upon.  I  can  by  no  means  think,  he  refers  to  any 
intimation  from  the  palace,  how  it  was  likely  to  go  with  him  He  must  have  known 
little  of  princes  and  courtiers  (especially  in  Nero's  reign)  to  build  so  confidently  on 
such  a  foundation."     Doddridge. 
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Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  text  in  favour  of  an  in- 
termediate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  :  for  the 
apostle,  considering  his  own  situation,  would  naturally  con- 
nect the  end  of  this  life  with  the  commencement  of  another 
and  a  better,  as  he  would  have  no  perception  of  any  interval 
between  them.  That  the  apostle  had  no  view  to  any  state 
short  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  is  evident  from 
the  phrase  that  he  makes  use  of,  viz.  being  with  Christ,  which 
can  only  take  place  at  his  second  coming.  For  Christ  him- 
self has  said  that  he  would  come  again,  and  that  he  would 
take  his  disciples  to  himself,  which  clearly  implies  that  they 
were  not  to  be  with  him  before  that  time. 

Accordingly,  for  many  centuries  after  the  notion  of  an 
intermediate  state  was  advanced  ;  a  notion  which  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  many  other 
absurd  and  mischievous  opinions  and  practices  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  no  good  whatever;  it  was  never  imagined 
that  the  departed  souls  were  to  be  with  Christ,  but  only  in 
a  place  under  ground,  called  Hades,  where  they  were  to  wait 
till  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies ;  at  which  time,  and  not 
before,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  with  Christ. 
The  opinion  of  the  soul  going  immediately  to  heaven  was 
not  advanced,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  by  any  Chris- 
tians, except  the  Gnostics  who  believed  in  no  resurrection 
at  all,  till  about  a  thousand  years  after  Christ. 

27* — 30."]"  This  is  a  noble  and  animating  strain  of  exhor- 
tation. We  are  to  rejoice  even  in  our  sufferings  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel,  and  to  consider  all  trials  of  this  kind  as 
a  special  mark  of  favour,  having  thereby  an  occasion  given 
us  of  distinguishing  ourselves  more  than  others,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  obtaining  a  more  distinguished  reward. 

II.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  continues  to 
urge  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  especially  that  of 
humility,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  which  shewed 
itself  in  several  of  the  primitive  churches,  owing  at  first  to 
the  interference  of  the  Judaizing  teachers,  and  then  to  that 
of  the  Gnostics.  This  virtue  he  presses  upon  them  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  as  much  by  his 
condescension  and  humility,  as  he  was  by  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  God  had  endued  him,  and  who,  on  this 
account,  was  advanced  to  the  most  distinguished  honour. 

•  Ver.  28.     See  Hanvood,  II.  p.  340,  Note  $ ;  Theol.  Repot.  IV.  p.  241. 
Ver.  29.     In  the  behalf  of  Christ.     "  I  take  the  words  to  signify  the  being  (OJC 
to  be)  for  Christ.     See  the  end  of  the  verse."     Hallett,  I.  p.  70. 
t  See  Theol.  Repos.  IV.  pp.  241,  249. 
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He  also  repeats  his  profession  of  readiness  to  serve  them 
and  the  Christian  cause,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

1,  2.  This  is  an  earnest  form  of  exhortation  to  brotherly 
love,  which  shews  of  how  much  importance  this  Christian 
virtue  was  in  the  eyes  of  this  apostle.  If,  says  he,  there  be 
any  advantage  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  especially 
any  exercise  of  that  brotherly  love  which  it  eminently  in- 
culcates ;  if  we  as  Christians  partake  of  the  same  gift  of  the 
spirit,  and  if  we  be  capable  of  that  intense  affection  which 
becomes  persons  who  have  so  many  things  in  common,  do 
you  make  ine  completely  happy  by  seeing  those  valuable 
fruits  of  the  gospel  among  you. 

4.  This  was  far  from  being  meant  to  encourage  or  excuse 
an  impertinent  curiosity  into  the  affairs  of  others,  but  to 
inculcate  a  fellow-feeling  for  them  in  their  distresses,  re- 
minding them  that  no  man  is  born  into  the  world  in  order 
to  live  to  himself,  but  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  body 
of  fellow-men,  and  fellow-christians,  for  whose  interest  he 
should  be  concerned  as  for  his  own.* 

5f — 7.  In  order  to  enforce  this  exhortation  to  humility, 
the  apostle  dwells  more  particularly  on  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  shewed  his  humility  by  making  no  ostentatious 
display  of  those  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested.  Yet  from  this  very  text,  mistranslated  and  mis- 
understood, an  argument  has  been  drawn,  not  only  for  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ,  but  for  his  perfect  equality  with 
God  his  Father,  J  evidently  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
scripture,  which  always  represents  any  power  that  Christ 
had,  more  than  other  men,  as  not  originally  his  own,  but 
imparted  to  him  by  God.§ 

*  "  Non  quae  sua  sunt  singuli  considerantes,  sed  ea  quae  aliorum."  Vulg.  j*  Let 
not  every  one  be  anxious  about  himself,  but  also  about  his  neighbour."  Syriac 
in  Wakefield's  Enguiry,  p.  184,  Note  fs).     ' 

t  Thought  it  not  robbery,  &c.  "  Pasor,  in  his  Lexicon,  is  so  candid  as  to  in- 
terpret— non  rapuit  equalitatem  cum  Deo ;  and  calls  the  phrase  an  Hellenism." 
Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  iii.),  p.  104. 

*•  Did  not  covet  to  appear  like  God."  Eusebius  in  Lardner,  VII.  p.  42$).  See 
ibid.  II.  pp.  151,  152,  538,  539;  IN.  PP-  166,  241,  242,  S21,  353,  354;  X.  p.  635  ; 
the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  p.  38. 

"  II  ne  crut  pas  que  s'egaler  a  Dieu  fut  une  chose,  qu'  on  put  raver."  Le  Clerc. 
SeehisiVote;  Harwood,  N.  T.  j  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.185 — 187;  Impr.  Vers.; 
Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  128 — 145,  252. 

J  See  Burnet  (on  Art.  ii.),  pp.  45,46;  Doddridge.  That  Expositor  describes 
"  Christ  Jesus — manifesting  himself  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old  ;"  a 
notion  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.     See  Chap.  i.  1,2;  ii.  2,  3. 

§  See  the  Explication  of  Abauzit,  pp.  190 — 200.  "This  argueth  Christ  not 
to  be  the  most  high  God,  that  he  is  said  to  be  equal  unto  God — That  which  is 
equal,  hath  always  a  different  essence  from  that  to  which  it  is  equal ;  otherwise  the 
same  thing  would  be  equal  to  itself:  whereas  equals  are  relatives,  and  consequently 
opposites.    If,  therefore,  Christ  be  equal  to  God,  and  that  in  respect  of  essence 
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The  true  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows:  who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  even  in  a  higher  sense  than  Adam  was, 
he  did  not,  like  him,  aim  at  being  as  God,  but  humbled 
himself.  That  the  apostle  here  alludes  to  the  case  of  Adam, 
is  highly  probable,  from  his  mentioning  the  two  circum- 
stances of  his  being  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  of  his 
wishing  to  be  as  God,  and  he  elsewhere  [l  Cor.  xv.  45,  47] 
calls  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  being  the  first,  as  it  were,  of 
a  new  race  of  men,  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  According 
to  the  old  interpretations  of  this  text,  all  that  was  intended 
to  express  the  dignity  of  Christ,  is  contained  in  the  first 
clause,  being  in  the  form  of  God;*  and  from  this  clause  all 
that  follows  expresses  his  humility,  in  not  aiming  at  more, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  humbling  himself,  even  contenting 
himself  with  the  lowest  condition  of  humanity,  viz.  that 
of  a  servant,  or  rather  of  a  slave, j*  and  even  submitting  to 
die  that  kind  of  death  to  which  only  slaves  and  the  most 
contemptible  persons  were  exposed,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
two  following  verses. 

8. £  That  is,  remember  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  as  others 

and  essential  properties,  the  essence  of  Christ  mast  of  necessity  be  different  from 
the  essence  of  God.  Wherefore  they  must  either  hold  two  divine,  independent 
essences,  or  two  most  high  Gods,  or  that  Christ  is  not  the  most  high  God." 
Crellius  (B.  i.  Sect.  iii.  Ch\  xxxvi.)»  p-  170. 

*  «•  God,  and  the  form  of  God,  are  two  things  very  different.  Form  of  God,  image 
of  God,  impression  of  God,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  Scripture,  to  denote  the 
resemblance  which  Jesus  Christ  had  to  the  Deity.  To  say  that  by  the  form  of 
God  one  must  understand  the  proper  essence  of  God,  is  to  overthrow  the  use  of 
all  languages.— The  form  of  a  servant  St.  Paul  opposes  to  the  form  of  a  God. 
Jesus  Christ,  properly  speaking,  was  never  a  slave  or  servant;  he  had  only  the 
exterior  appearance  of  one:  he  became  like  unto  other  men,  and  was  found  in 
fashion  as  a  mere  man."  Abanzit,  pp.  199,  200.  See  Lardner,  X.  pp.  386,  387; 
(Logos)  XI.  p.  89;  Cardale  in  Theol.  Repos.  II.  pp.  141 — 154,  219— 2SO. 

"  A  divine,  a  godlike,  or  illustrious  form.  The  expression  is  parallel  to  2  Cor. 
iv.  4,  [of  Christ  who  is  the  image  of  God,]  as  he  is  again  called,  Col.  i.  15 ;  and 
so  is  every  man  among  us  in  his  proportion  and  degree,  an  image  and  glory  (that  is, 
a  glorious  image,  or  an  image  of  the  glory)  of  God,  1  Cor.  xi.  7,  correspondent  to 
Gen.  i.  26.  And  Christians  have  the  same  form  and  image  as  Jesus  (Rom.  viii.  29). 
To  this  purpose  is  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Col.  iii.  10. — This  form  must,  consequently, 
consist  in  nothing  external,  no  equality  or  similitude  of  essence;  but  in  mental 
endowments;  in  some  communicable  properties;  in  something  that  can  be  parti- 
cipated, in  common,  by  mankind,  by  Jesus,  and  by  God."  Wakefield's  Enquiry, 
pp.  184,  185,  Note. 

"  Jesus  had  a  divine  form,  or  likeness,  as  for  other  reasons,  so  on  account  of  hit 
holiness  and  virtue.  He  was  holy,  harmless,  and  nndefiled:  and  Christians,  who 
resemble  him  in  these  qualities,  are  in  the  form  of  Christ.  See  Gal.  iv.  19."  ibid. 
p.  194. 

t  See  Theol  Repos.  II.  pp.  71,  72;  III.  pp.  133—138,  435 — 4S7  ;  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  p.  188. 

I  See  Lardner  (Dis.  on  vers.  5 — 9),  pp.  634 — 645.  "  Crucifixion  was  a  servile 
punishment,  and  usually  inflicted  on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of 
slaves.  Pone  crucem  servo.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  218."  Hanvood,  II.  p.  150.  See  other 
authorities  ibid,  in  Note. 
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are;  he  assumed  nothing  above  or  inconsistent  with  that 
character. 

9 — 11.*  Whether  the  apostle  annexed  any  distinct  ideas 
to  these  phrases,  or  only  meant  to  give  one  general  idea  of 
the  great  power  to  which  God  had  raised  Christ,  is  not 
very  certain.  The  phrases  heaven  and  earth  might  have 
been  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  denoting  the  universe 
in  general.  Thus  when  our  Saviour  said,  [Matt,  xxviii.  18,j 
that  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he 
might  only  mean  that  he  was  appointed  supreme  in  every 
thing  that  respected  the  Christian  church.  But  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earthy  in  this  place,  may  refer  to  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Heathen  gods,  some  of  whom  were 
said  to  have  power  in  heaven,  others  upon  earth,  and  others 
under  the  earth,  or  among  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  inti- 
mating that  all  these  Heathen  deities  would  fall  before  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  that  idolatry  in  all  its 
forms  would  fall  before  it.  This  interpretation  appears  to 
me  not  improbable. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  could  not 
be  to  represent  Christ  as  originally  equal  to  God%  the  Father, 
is  most  evident  from  his  here  speaking  of  his  advancement 
as  derived  from  God,  saying,  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him. §     lf}  according  to  our  translation,  it  had  been 

*  "  That  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  Haynes  (Ch.  ix.)»  p-  37.  See  Lardner, 
X.  pp.  638—640:  John  viii.  54;  Turner  in  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  251—253; 
Lindsey  on  Robinson,  pp.  164 — 166;  Peirce  in  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  365. 

t  "  All  things  in  the  world.  It  is  an  old  and  common  method  to  divide  the 
world  into  three  parts,  heaven,  earth,  and  a  place  under  the  earth.  By  this  last, 
I  apprehend,  is  meant  the  sea.  This  seems  to  appear  from  Exod.  xx.  4."  Hallett, 
I.  p.  27-     See  Lindsay  on  Robinson,  pp.  78,  79- 

X  "  To  affirm  that  Christ  is  equal  to  God,  must  be  necessarily  to  affirm  that 
there  are  two  Gods;  for  equal  ever  supposes  two  beings  or  things  at  least.  Or 
to  affirm  that  Christ  is  equal  to  God,  is  indeed  to  affirm  that  he  is  not  God  in  the 
highest  sense ;  for  the  words  must  imply  that  he  is  not  that  God  to  whom  he  is 
said  to  be  equal,  and,  consequently,  not  God  at  all  in  the  highest  sense:  or  that 
he  is  another  God,  and  that  is  one  too  many  in  the  Christian  religion."  Haynes, 
(Pt.  ii.  Ch.  hi.),  pp.  194,  195. 

§  "  And  freely  gave  him  the  superior  names  or  honours  of  Lord  and  Christ; 
but  observe,  '  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.' "     Haynes  (Ch.  hi.),  p.  9,  Note. 

"  The  apostle  doth  not  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  adorable  Being  himself: 
if  he  had  been  of  this  opinion,  would  he  have  forgotten  the  greatest  of  all  the 
motives?  Would  he  have  diminished  so  much,  or  rather,  would  he  have  anni- 
hilated the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  For,  in  fine,  he  does  not  receive  honours,  but 
in  consequence  of  God's  exalting  him,  is  nothing,  in  comparison  of  that  Being 
who  is  adorable  by  his  own  nature.  If,  then,  one  prostrates  one's  self  before  Jesus 
Christ,  one  acknowledges  thereby  that  he  hath  been  exalted  above  all  the  creatures: 
and  if  every  tongue  confesses  that  he  is  Lord,  it  is  always  with  this  restriction, 
that  he  is  only  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  So  true  is  it  that  the  glory 
of  the  Son  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  Father ;  it  flows  from  God  as  its  source ; 
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wo  rohbery  in  Christ  to  be  fully  equal  to  God,  how  could 
he  receive  any  thing  from  God,  and  how  could  the  glory 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  be  referred  to  the  Father,*  rather 
than  to  Christ,  who,  if  he  was  God,  was  certainly  better 
entitled  to  it,  than  he  who,  according  to  the  common  notion, 
had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  consenting  that  Christ,  a 
person  fully  equal  to  himself,  should  become  man,  suffer 
and  die?  Certainly  that  divine  person  who  condescended 
to  all  this,  is  much  more  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  than  he 
who  remained  in  heaven,  and  only  permitted  this  to  be 
done  by  another. 

13.  As  a  motive  to  constant  vigilance  and  exertion  in 
the  Christian  cause,  the  apostle  reminds  the  Phiiippians  of 
the  great  goodness  of  God,  who,  by  giving  the  gospel,  in 
reality  does  every  thing  for  us  ;  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  come  from  God,  being  the  thing  that  animates  us 
and  engages  us  to  act  as  we  ought  to  do  in  life.  When 
God  had  done  this,  and  had  given  us,  in  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  gospel,  every  reasonable  motive  to  exert  ourselves, 
there  could  not  be  any  occasion  to  do  more.  It  is  unques- 
tionably God  who  works  in  us  and  for  us,  but  not  imme- 
diately. It  is  always  in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  by 
supplying  us  with  principles  and  motives  adapted  to  work 
upon  us.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons 
to  say  they  did  a  thing,  when  they  were  only  the  cause  of 
others'  doing  it ;  and  this  is  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  God 
as  to  that  of  man.  The  contrary  idea  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men,  independently  of 
the  natural  power  of  motives,  has  been  the  source  of  much 
enthusiasm,  and  the  most  miserable  and  mischievous  de- 
lusion. ■(•  We  should  always  consider  how  it  is  that  God 
• 

it  is  just  that  it  should  return  to  God  as  its  end.  The  moment  it  misconceives  its 
original,  it  is  dissipated  and  lost,  '  I  seek  not  my  own  glory,'  says  Ihe  Saviour  of 
the  world,  *  but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  me:  if  I  glorify  myself,  my  glory  is 
nothing.'"     Abauzit,  p.  204.     See  Wakefield's  Enquiry/,  p.  195. 

*  As  it  is  by  Doddridge,  in  the  following  exposition  of  ver.  9»  which  every 
Unitarian  Christian  must  approve,  but  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  to  the 
Expositors  assertions  on  ver.  6,  supra,  p.  310. 

"  Therefore  God,  his  Father,  to  whom  such  a  course  of  filial  obedience,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  noble  principles  of  piety  and  charity,  could  not  but  be  most 
acceptable,  hath  exalted  him  to  the  most  eminent  dignity,  and  granted  him  a  name, 
the  honours  of  which  are  superior  to  those  of  every  other  name,  that  can  come  in 
comparison  with  it." 

t  "  For  why  are  we  then  commanded  to  worh  out  our  own  salvation?  Can  we 
act  where  we  are  purely  passive  ?  Or  can  that  be  a  reason  why  we  ourselves 
should  work,  that  another  will  effectually  do  that  very  thing  without  our  co- 
operation? Is  it  not  rather  a  manifest  reason  why  we  should  neither  will,  nor 
work  at  all,  since  both  is,  and  will  be  irresistibly  performed  without  us?"  Whitby 
(Five  Points),  p.  294. 
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does  other  things  which  he  is  said  to  do  for  us,  and  parti- 
cularly his  giving  us  our  daily  bread.  Though  he  does  give 
us  this,  and  we  therefore  pray  to  him  and  thank  him  for  it, 
he  does  not  give  it  to  us  without  our  own  labour.  His 
immediate  hand  is  never  seen  in  it.# 

16.  Here  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  rejoicing,  in  the  day 
of  Christ,  that  is,  at  his  coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  world,  and  not  of  any  thing  prior  to  that  event. 

17*  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  sacrificing,  in 
which  wine  and  oil  were  poured  upon  the  victim.  The 
apostle  compares  the  faith  of  the  Philippians  and  the  fruits 
of  it,  to  the  victim,  and  himself  to  this  libation  which 
accompanies  it,f  intimating,  that  he  would  cheerfully  give 
up  his  life  to  promote  their  faith  in  the  gospel. 

19.  He  had  just  before  spoken  of  his  readiness  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
cast  down,  but  to  rejoice  and  be  encouraged  by  that  circum- 
stance. However,  he  here  intimates  that  he  should  not 
suffer  immediately,  but  that  he  should  probably  have  time 
to  send  to  them  and  hear  of  their  situation. 

21.  That  is,  there  were  few  so  wholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gospel,  and  who  paid  so  little  regard  to  their 
own  ease  and  safety  as  Timothy.  He  had  before  [2  Tim. 
iv.  10]  expressed  some  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  Demas, 
and  even  that  of  Crescens  and  Titus,  for  deserting  him  and 
consulting  their  own  safety  by  flight. 

22.  Timothy  as  well  as  Silas  had  been  the  companion  of 
Paul,  when  he  first  visited  Philippi,  in  order  to  preach  the 
gospel  there,  [Acts  xvi.  12,]  though  Silas  only,  had  been 
imprisoned  with  him  in  that  place. 

2.5.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Philippians  had  been 
more  generous  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  apostle  than 
other  churches;  that  they  had  sent  to  his  assistance  during 
his  residence  in  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  and  now 
during  his  confinement  at  Rome. 

57.  It  is  most  evident  from  this  that  the  apostles  had  not 
the  power  of  working  miracles  at  pleasure,  for  their  own 
relief,  or  that  of  their  suffering  brethren.  Otherwise,  Paul, 
no  doubt,  would  not  have  suffered  this  Epaphrodkus,  whom 
he  esteemed  so  highly,  and  others  of  his  fellow-christians, 
whose  sickness  he  mentions,  and  whose  lives  he  imagined 
to  be  of  value  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  continue 

- 

*  Ver.  15.     Shine  as  lights,  an  allusion  to  light-houses.     See  Saurin  in  Doddridge. 
t  "  A  libation  poured  forth  upon  it,  to  hallow  and  consecrate  it."     Harwood,  II. 
j>.  220.    On  vers.  17, 18,  see  Doddridge. 
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in  circumstances  so  painful  to  themselves,  and  so  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Mira- 
culous power  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  case 
subject  to  the  will  of  men  ;  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles 
always  feeling  a  natural  impulse  upon  their  minds,  when- 
ever Divine  Wisdom  judged  a  miracle  to  be  proper. 

With  respect  to  the  miraculous  healing  of  sickness,  it  was 
observable  that  it  was  seldom  exerted  in  favour  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  but  generally  of  indifferent  persons,  though 
they  might  afterwards  be  won  upon,  by  such  marks  of  Di- 
vine favour,  to  embrace  the  gospel.  By  this  means,  the 
evidence  of  the  miracles  was  less  liable  to  suspicion.  Thus 
the  man  who  was  born  blind,  cured  by  our  Saviour,  [John 
ix.  7>]  and  the  lame  man,  who  begged  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  cured  by  Peter  and  John,  [Acts  iii.  8,]  were  pecu- 
.iarly  proper  subjects  of  miracles,  as,  besides  the  incurable 
nature  of  their  disorders,  and  the  notoriety  of  their  persons, 
they  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  collusion  with  those  who 
relieved  them. 

30.  He  ran  all  risks,  even  of  his  life,  to  do  me  that  ser- 
vice which  you  would  have  done  in  your  own  persons,  if  it 
had  been  in  your  power. 

III.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle  exhorts  the 
Christians  at  Philippi  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the 
Judaizing  teachers,  who  depraved  the  gospel,  and  introduced 
dissensions  among  them.  He  particularly  animadverts  upon 
their  pride  and  conceit,  and  shews  his  own  humility,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  their  disposition,  though  he  declares  that  he  had 
as  just  ground  as  any  of  them  in  his  prerogatives  as  a  Jew. 

1.  In  all  events,  in  the  case  of  my  suffering  or  yours, 
rejoice  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  All  our  suffer- 
ings are  temporary,  and  will  be  finally  subservient  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel.  It  is  no  great  trouble  to  me  to 
remind  you  of  these  things,*  and  to  you  these  repeated  ad- 
monitions may  be  useful,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  are,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  who  insinuate  themselves  among  you. 

2. "J*  It  was  customary  with  the  Jews,  as  well  as  with  other 
oriental  nations,  to  denote  particular  characters  by  the  names 
of  those  animals  in  which  they  predominate.  Thus  our 
Saviour  advises  his  disciples  not  to  cast  their  pearls  before 

*  "  To  write  the  same  things  which  I  committed  to  Epaphroditus."  Bowyer. 
"  Diodati  thinks  he  had  written  a  former  epistle  to  them,  which  is  now  lost." 
Doddridge. 

t  Dogs.  «  This  may  very  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  Is*.  Ivi.  10, 1 1."    Doddridge. 
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swine,  and  he  calls  Herod  of  Galilee  a  fox ;  and  here  the 
name  dog  probably  means  persons  of  a  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition, who  are  always  ready  to  promote  contention  and  di- 
vision, which  was  the  character  of  those  Judaizing  teachers, 
who  set  themselves  up  to  oppose  the  Apostle  in  Galatia,  Co- 
rinth, and  almost  all  other  places,  urging  the  necessity  of  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  though  they 
themselves  shamefully  neglected  the  moral  precepts  of  it. 

3.  By  circumcision  the  apostle  probably  meant  to  express 
his  contempt  for  mere  circumcision,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  cutting  away  of  the  flesh,  the  Jews  boasting  of  this  rite, 
as  if  of  itself  it  was  of  great  avail  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
opposition  to  them,  he  calls  the  Christians  those  of  the  true 
circumcision,  which,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  [Rom.  ii.  29,] 
is  of  the  heart,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that  the  apostle  under- 
valued circumcision,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual. 
Had  he  thought  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  abolished  by  the 
gospel,  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  he  certainly  would  never 
have  circumcised  Timothy,  especially  as  his  mother  only, 
and  not  his  father,  was  of  Jewish  extraction  [Acts  xvi.  lj. 
All  that  he  says  in  contempt  of  the  Jewish  observances,  is 
only  to  be  understood  of  them,  in  comparison  of  moral  virtues, 
on  which  alone  any  stress  is  laid  in  the  gospel,  and  which 
the  superstitious  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  ceremo- 
nies led  them  to  neglect. 

4.  As  the  apostle  was  undervalued  by  those  Jewish  teach- 
ers who  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  he  shews  that  if  the  things,  upon  which  they 
laid  so  much  stress,  were  of  consequence,  he  himself  had  as 
much  to  boast  of  in  that  way  as  any  of  them. 

5.  By  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  was  probably  meant  a  per- 
son whose  father  and  mother  were  both  Hebrews* 

As  a  Pharisee,  he  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection, on  principles  independent  of  those  of  Christianity. 

6.  That  is,  having  punctually  observed  all  the  rites  of  the 
law  of  Moses. 

7.  We  are  not  to  interpret  this  as  if  the  apostle  meant  that 
the  Jewish  customs  were  a  disadvantage,  and  as  such  to  be 
rejected  ;  but  only  that  they  were  as  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing,  compared  with  the  advantages  of  Christianity. 

8."|"  This  may  allude  to  the  custom  of  mariners  throwing 

*  See  2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  Lardner,  XT.  p.  295  ;  Doddridge. 
t  "  SwfrxKa,  worthless  refuse."    See  Harwood,  N.  T. 
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into  the  sea  the  most  valuable  of  their  commodities,  when 
their  lives  were  in  danger.* 

By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  to  understand  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity;  so  also  by  winning  Christ,  is  to 
be  understood  gaining  the  rewards  of  Christianity.  With 
Christ  himself,  personally  considered,  we  cannot  have  any 
thing  to  do,  and  the  manner  in  which  many  enthusiastic 
persons  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject,  is  highly 
reprehensible. 

9.  This  expression,  being  found  in  Christ,  which  has  been 
so  much  abused  by  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  persons,  means 
nothing  more  than  continuing  in  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. Also  by  his  own  righteousness,  which  was  of  the  law, 
the  apostle  means  not  moral  virtue,  which  he  was  very  far 
from  undervaluing,  but  that  kind  of  righteousness  of  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  made  so  great  a  boast,  viz.  the  mere 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  that  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  means  that  virtue,  or  ground  of 
justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  taught  in  the  gos- 
pel, independently  of  the  law. 

10,  11.  Here  we  have  a  repetition  of  that  allusion  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  moral  emblem  of  the 
death  of  sin  and  a  life  of  holiness,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
the  writings  of  this  apostle,  though  he  might  also  mean  the 
moral  influence  of  the  gospel,  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  it  was  confirmed; 
also  to  his  sufferings  in  the  same  cause  with  Christ,  and  his 
expectation  of  the  same  reward  after  death  ;  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  here  meaning  a  happy  resurrection  to  eternal 
life.  From  many  other  expressions,  it  appears  that  the 
apostle  did  not  consider  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  having  any  other  cause  or  effect  than  the  suf- 
ferings of  other  good  men  in  a  good  cause.  The  public  death 
of  Christ  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  preparation  to  the 
proper  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  Had  he  died  a  natural 
death,  and  then  appeared  again,  it  might  have  been  said  that 
he  had  never  died  at  all.  It  was  therefore  wisely  ordered,  in 
the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  that  his  death  should  be  as 
public  as  possible.  As  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  I  have 
frequently  shewn,  that  it  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  have 
the  highest  degree  of  credibility  at  this  distance  of  time. 

12.  Here  is  an  allusion  to, the  Grecian  games,  and  the 
prizes  obtained  in  them.     Wishing  to  attain  distinguished 

*  See  Acts  xxvii.  21  ;  Doddridge. 
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excellence,  as  a  professor  and  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Play- 
ing upon  the  word,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  this 
and  other  writers,  he  represents  himself  as  made  a  prize  of 
by  Christ,  while  he  himself  is  desirous  of  obtaining  that  for 
which  Christ  made  a  prize  of  him.^ 

13,  14.f  This  is  said  in  opposition  to  the  pride  and  con- 
ceit of  the  Jewish  teachers,  who  boasted  of  their  perfect 
observance  of  the  law.  The  apostle  disclaims  all  such  pre- 
tensions to  perfection,  professing  that  he  was  always  aiming 
at  some  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  he  had  yet  attained 
to.  This  will  ever  be  the  disposition  of  a  mind  truly  vir- 
tuous. Every  man  who  knows  himself,  will  be  sensible  of 
his  imperfections,  and  if  he  be  a  good  man,  he  will  be  con- 
tinually striving  to  remove  them,  and  make  nearer  approaches 
to  perfection.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  proposed  to  us 
as  the  termination  of  our  aims,  short  of  the  Divine  character 
itself,  being  exhorted  by  our  Saviour,  [Malt.  v.  48,]  to  be  per- 
fict,  as  our  Father \  who  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect. 

15.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  religions  of  the  Heathen 
world,  some  persons  being  admitted  to  the  secrets  or  mysteries 
of  them,  and  others  not;  the  former  being  called  the  initiated. 
With  respect  to  Christianity,  the  apostle  says  none  are  so 
perfect,  so  initiated,  so  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  it, 
but  that  they  ought  to  be  continually  aiming  at  more  know- 
ledge, and  especially  a  more  careful  practice  of  it.  He  adds, 
if  any  among  you,  meaning  the  Judaizing  teachers,  think 
otherwise,  boasting  of  the  proficiency  you  have  already 
made,  and  thinking  that  you  need  no  farther  instruction, 
God,  I  hope,  will  convince  you  of  your  error,  and  excite  you 
to  greater  diligence. J 

16.  There  is  something  imperfect  in  the  construction  of 
this  verse,  and  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  is  perhaps  as  follows:  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  our  attainments  and  opinions,  we  are  all  so  far  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  rule  of  life,  or  the  gospel,  as  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  mutual  affection  and  harmony,  to  which 
I  am  exhorting  you. 

18,  19.  It  is  evident,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  that 
there    was  much   licentiousness  among  some   of  the  early 

•  See  Taylor's  Orig.  Sin,  p.  35,  Note.  Another  sense  is  proposed  in  Theol.  Repot. 
I.  Append,  p.  13. 

t  See  West's  Dissert. ;  V  Enfant  in  Doddridge. 

"  Every  term  here  employed  by  the  apostle  is  agonistical.  The  whole  passage 
beautifully  represents  that  ardour  that  fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the 
race."  ,  Harwood,  II.  p.  21,  Note. 

t  See  Peirce  and  Bengelius  in  Bowyer ;  Doddridge. 
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Gnostics,  and  that  they  apologized  for  their  vices  by  their 
principles ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  argued  against  their 
principles,  by  exposing  the  immoral  consequences  of  them. 

Whatever  any  persons  may  profess  of  friendship  to  Christ, 
and  respect  for  the  gospel,  if  their  lives  be  not  governed  by 
the  moral  precepts  of  it,  they  are  to  be  ranked  with  its  ene- 
mies, their  conduct  tending  to  bring  it  into  disgrace.  Such 
are  all  those  whose  chief  object  of  pursuit  is  this  world,  or  - 
the  things  of  it. 

20,21.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  considerations. 
Christians  should  ever  consider  themselves  as  citizens  of 
heaven,  for  the  word,  in  the  original,  should  have  been  ren- 
dered citizenship,*  and  not  conversation.  Our  King,  or  So- 
vereign, who  was  not  of  this  world,  and  whose  kingdom  was 
not  of  it,  is  now  in  heaven  ;  and  if  we,  here  below,  behave 
as  the  proper  subjects  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  he  will,  in 
due  time,  come  again,  and  take  us  to  himself,  to  our  proper 
country.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  according  to  this 
representation,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  our  King 
and  Saviour  before  his  coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  world. 

EYvf  2.  Possibly  these  two  persons  had  some  difference, 
and  the  apostle  is  exhorting  them  to  unanimity,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  gospel  was  concerned,  that  its  interests  might  not 
be  obstructed  by  their  differences. 

3.  Who  Paul  meant  by  his  yoke-fellow  does  not  appear, 
but  it  was  probably  some  among  them  who  had  been  emi- 
nently assisting  to  him,  in  his  planting  the  gospel  in  that 
place.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  frequent  mention 
made  of  women  of  eminence,  who  greatly  dintinguished 
themselves  in  promoting  the  gospel,  not  by  preaching,  but 
in  various  other  ways,  peculiarly  useful  and  effectual. 

The  book  of  life  is  a  Jewish  idiom, J  and  a  very  expressive 
one,  as  if  God  kept  a  book,  in  which  the  names  of  all  vir- 
tuous and  good  men  were  enrolled, §  that  they  might  never 
be  forgotten,  and  especially  that  their  good  works  might  be 
remembered  and  rewarded  at  the  great  day  of  account. 

•  "  La  Rtpubliane,  dont  nous  sommes  citoyens.— S.  Paul  V  oppose  a  la  Rtpub- 
lique  des  Juifs.     Voyez  Ephet.  ii.  12."     he  Clerc.     See  Harwood,  N.  T. 

t  Doddridge  very  justly  objects  to  the  separation  of  Ver.  1,  **  from  the  preceding 
discourse  on  the  resurrection,  with  which  it  is  so  beautifully  and  properly  con- 
nected." 

t  "  It  is  called  '  the  book  of  life,  written  for  the  just.'  Taryum  on  Ezek.  xvii.  Q. 
'  The  book  of  the  just.'    Targ.  Jon.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  32."    Whitby  (Five  Points),  p.  25. 

$  "  As  they  may  be  written  in  it  when  they  are  converted  from  vice  to  virtue, 
so  may  they  be  blotted  when  they  backslide,  (says  S.  Basil,)  according  to  Pt.  Jxix. 
S8.  '     Ibid. 
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4.*  Here  the  apostle,  drawing  towards  the  close  of  his 
epistle,  gives  some  general  exhortations  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, and  he  urges  them  with  peculiar  force  ;  but  in  most 
of  them  he  has  a  view  to  the  principles,  the  temper,  and  the 
practices  of  the  Gnostics. 

Whatever  be  your  difficulties  from  abroad,  or  among  your- 
selves, rejoice  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  All  that 
you  can  suffer  is  but  for  a  time,  and  will  be  infinitely  over- 
balanced by  the  infinite  rewards  to  which  your  proper  con- 
duct under  them  will  entitle  you. 

5.f  This  moderation,  or  rather  gentleness,^  is  properly 
opposed  to  the  pride  of  the  Gnostics.  But  it  may  also  be 
understood  of  a  proper  indifference  to  all  earthly  things,  the 
propriety  of  which  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  the  dissolution  of  all  things  at  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  to  judgment.  We  should,  therefore,  [l  Cor. 
vii.  30,  J  rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced  not,  and  weep  as  though 
we  wept  not,  since  the  fashion  of  this  world  passe lh  away. 

6.  That  is,  be  not  oppressed  with  anxiety  about  any  thing 
in  this  world,  but  in  the  practice  of  your  duty,  refer  your- 
selves to  the  overruling  providence  of  God.§ 

7.  Peace  signifies  happiness  in  general,  and  the  peace  of 
God  may  mean  great  happiness,  as  the  river  of  God  signifies 
a  large  river,  or  the  peace  of  God  may  signify  such  peace  or 
happiness  as  God  alone  can  bestow.  The  apostle  here  prays 
that,  continuing  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  they  may  be 
possessed  of  this  happiness,  and  that  their  hearts  may  feel 
the  influence  of  it.  It  is,  in  other  words,  praying  that  they 
may  always  rejoice  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

8.  We  see  here  the  great  object  and  end  of  Christianity. 
It  is  to  make  us  good  men  and  useful  citizens.  What  is 
good,  useful,  and  praise-worthy,  we  all  know,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  should  engage  us  to  practise  it. 

9.  It  is  happy  when  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  can  thus 
propose  their  own  example  for  the  imitation  of  their  hearers, 
and  certainly  none  ought  to  preach  the  gospel  but  those 
who,  besides  understanding  the  principles  of  it,  can  likewise 


*  u  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  I  say,  always  rejoice/'     Bengelins  in  Bowyer. 

t  "  Referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."     Haricood,ii.T. 

X  See  Lardner  (Serm.J,  X.  pp.  579,  580. 

§  °  The  Christians  at  Philippi  are  directed  in  every  thing  to  make  known  their 
requests,  -srpo?  rovQeov,  to  God.  But  had  it  been  possible  for  St.  Paul  to  entertain 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  he  would  no  doubt  have  directed  his  own  pravers,  and 
[those  of]  the  Philippians,  to  the  Sacred  Three,  as  is  the  common  language  of  the 
present  age."     Cardale,  p.  107,  Note. 
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recommend  and  enforce  it  by  their  own  conduct,  whose  lives 
are  at  least  not  flagrantly  contrary  to  it. 

The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  mentioning  par- 
ticular circumstances,  relating  to  himself  and  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote,  and  with  salutations  from  and  to  particular 
persons  ;  all  which  are  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistle.  Indeed,  there  are  no  epistles 
remaining,  from  all  antiquity,  which  bear  such  indisputable 
marks  of  genuineness  as  these  of  Paul ;  and,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  sufficiently  proves 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  For,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  writing  of  such  epistles  as  these,  without  admitting 
the  reality  of  the  principal  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity depends,  and  these  epistles  were  writen  prior  to  any 
of  the  gospels. 

10.  The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  been  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  circumstances  of  the  apostle,  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  supply  of  his  wants.  That  they  did  not  send 
to  his  relief  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Home,  he  attri- 
butes to  their  having  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  it,  till  the 
coining  of  lipaphroditus.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
the  apostle  thanks  God  for  their  generosity  to  him.  Men 
are  only  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The 
first  and  proper  cause  of  all  good,  is  God.  But  I  would 
observe  also,  that  God  works  only  by  second  causes,  and 
not  immediately,  for  that  would  be  by  miracles,  which  we 
are  not  now  authorized  to  expect. 

11* — 13.  Not  that  I  complain  of  any  state  of  want  that 
I  have  been  in.  1  am  so  much  a  Christian,  so  well  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  that  I  can  acquiesce  and 
even  rejoice  in  all  conditions,  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous. 
The  principles  and  motives  of  the  gospel  are  abundantly 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Here  again,  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  I  would  observe,  that,  by  the  term  Christ,  we  are 
not  to  understand  the  person  of  Christ,  but  his  doctrine, j* 
or  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  alone, 
without  any  other  supernatural  aid,  can  enable  men  to  over- 
come the  world,  and  behave  with  propriety  in  it.J 

•  Content.  "Self-sufficient  to  my  own  happiness."    Harwood,  N.  T.   See  his  Note. 

t  "Through  him  who  strenglheneth  me."  Impr.  Vers.  See  Belsham's  Inquiry, 
p.  328. 

t  "  If  the  Scriptures  speak  of  any  agency  of  Christ,  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  it 
is  either  the  extraordinary  power  which  was  given  in  the  .apostles'  times,  for  the 
support  of  I  he  gospel,  in  its  freble  infant  state,  or  else,  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
111*  duel riues  and  powerful  motives  of  the  gospel,  and  their  effect  upon  mankind, 
which,  iu  a  figurative  and  not  unu.sual  sense,  may  be  called  Christ  himself."  Cum. 
and  Ess.  I.  pp.  28,  2Q. 

vol.  xiv.  y 
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15.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  means  the  apostle's  begin- 
ning to  preach  the  gospel  in  Greece,  Philippi  being  the  first 
place  in  which  he  preached  after  he  left  the  Continent  of 
Asia. 

16.  Both  at  Thessalonica  and  at  Corinth,  Paul  had  sub- 
sisted chiefly  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  This  the  Chris- 
tians at  Philippi  had  probably  heard  of,  and  on  that  account 
had  sent  to  his  relief. 

17.  .This  is  a  sentiment  worthy  of  an  apostle,  negligent 
with  respect  to  himself,  and  attentive  only  to  others.  He 
rejoiced  not  that  his  own  wants  were  relieved,  but  in  the 
generosity  and  virtue  which  had  been  manifested  in  that 
relief. 

18.  We  see  how  familiar  to  the  Jews  were  the  rites  of 
their  religion,  and  how  they  supplied  them  with  a  constant 
source  of  figures  of  speech.  If  a  present  of  money  was 
called  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God,  can  we  be  surprised 
that  so  heroical  an  act  of  virtue  as  that  which  Christ  mani- 
fested in  his  death,  should  also  be  called  a  sacrifice  well 
pleasing  to  God?  How  then  can  we  be  authorized  from  such 
phrases  as  these,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
sacrifice,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  this  contri- 
bution of  the  Christians  at  Philippi  to  Paul  was  called  a 
sacrifice,  or  than  prayer,  or  any  other  part  of  our  duty,  may 
be  c;illed  a  sacrifice  ;  and  yet  the  death  of  Christ  has  been 
consid<  red  so  much  a  sacrifice,  as  by  this  means  alone,  the 
anger  of  God  against  sin  has  been  appeased,  and  that  by 
this  means  only,  he  has  become  propitious  to  offending 
sinners. 

19-  That  is,  his  glorious  riches,  or  that  glory  and  happi- 
ness which  God  reserves  for  the  righteous  in  a  future  state, 
to  which  Christ  will  receive  all  his  followers,  when  he  shall 
come  with  power  and  great  glory  at  the  last  day. 

20.*  Here  again  I  would  observe,  what  is  conspicuous 
through  all  the  New  Testament,  that  God  and  the  Father  are 
synonymous  terms,  neither  Christ  nor  any  other  person 
being  so  much  as  called  God  ;  and  that  to  the  Father  alone  is 
glory  in  the  highest  sense  ascribed,  he  being  the  author  of 
all  good,  and  Christ  his  minister  or  servant,  in  communi- 
cating blessings  to  mankind. 

22. f  By  saints,  in  this  place,  we  are  not  to  understand 

*  "  Unto  God,  even  our  Father."     Clarke  (S.  DO,  489. 

t  "  Some  of  the  Emperor  s  domestics.  Liberti  quidam,  ut  credibile  est,  says 
Grotius.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  Christianity  in  the  Emperor's  palace,  even  in  the 
second  century.  Ircnams,  who  flourished  in  the  year  of  Christ  178,  mentions  this. 
Hi,  qui  in  regali  aula  sunt  fidsUs.  Opera,  p.  351.  Edit.  Grabe.  Oxon."  Har- 
woad,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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what  was  meant  by  that  term  in  after  ages,  persons  of 
greater  sanctity  thau  others,  and  least  of  all,  persons  ab- 
stracted from  the  world  and  the  duties  of  it;  but  simply 
Christians,  persons  professing  Christianity,  and  thereby  con- 
stituting the  church  and  people  of  God,  as  the  Jews  had 
been  before,  who  were  called  an  holy  and  peculiar  people, 
as  standing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  God  than  other  nations. 
33.  That  is,  may  you  partake  of  all  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  here  and  hereafter,  and  may  this  be  the  happy  lot 
of  us  all ;  and  this  we  may  be  assured  will  be  the  case, 
if  we  diligently  study  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
above  all,  be  careful  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  incul- 
cates. 


COLOSSIANS. 

■ 
Colosse  was  a  considerable  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  church  pretty 
early;  but  by  whom  it  was  planted  is  unknown;  but  it 
was  probably  by  some  of  Paul's  fellow-labourers,  during 
his  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  in  that  neighbourhood.  This 
epistle  to  the  Christians  in  that  place,  appears  to  have  been 
written  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  year  62,  and  to  have 
been  sent,  along  with  that  to  Philemon,  by  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  while  Paul  was  yet  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  but  when 
he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released.* 

The  general  strain  of  this  epistle  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Ephesians.  In  both  of  them,  the  object  of 
the  apostle  is  to  establish  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of 
it  by  the  Jewish  Gnostics,  and  to  urge  the  practice  of  moral 
duties,  which  the  Gnostics,  too  much  occupied  as  it  might 
seem  in  matters  of  speculation,  probably  neglected,  and 
some  of  which  they  explained  away. 

Chap.  I.  2,f  3.%  We  see  how  in  each  of  these  verses 
the  term  God  is  appropriated  to  the  Father,  when  Christ  is 
mentioned  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
writer  did  not  consider  Christ  himself  as  God,  or  in  any 
sense   entitled   to  that   appellation.      In  the  last  of  these 

•  See  Jjirdiier,  VI.  pp.377,  378;  Doddridge's  Introd.  V.   pp.  29 J,  202;    Mi- 
chaelis'a  Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxxxiv.  cxxxvi.),  pp.296 — 300. 

t  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     "Not  in  the  Syriac,  /Ethiopic,  &c.     Erasmus- 
saj  »,  no  doubt  'ti»  an  interpolation/'     N.  T.  1 729. 

X  God  and  the  Father ;  "  or  the  God  and  Father."    Clarke  (S.  D-),  213,  490. 

Y    2 
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verses  God  is  called  the  God  and  Father*  of  Christ  himself. 
What  more  could  have  been  said  by  any  Unitarian ?  It  is 
the  same  being  that  is  called  God  our  Father,  and  to  whom 
our  Saviour  himself  always  prayed  under  the  character  of 
his  God  and  Father.  Where,  therefore,  is  the  evidence  of 
Christ  having  any  nature  superior  to  ours  ? 

4.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  expression,  that  Paul 
had  not  himself  been  at  Colosse,  or  that  he  had  not  even 
planted  the  gospel  there,  for  the  same  language  is  found  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  [i.  lo]  ;  but  it  appears  from 
other  circumstances.  Paul  had  been  long  absent  from  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  therefore  required  to  be  informed  by 
others  of  the  state  of  the  churches  in  it,  some  of  them  ad- 
hering to  the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  others  deviating 
from  it,  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  Judaizing  Gnostics. 

5.  The  meaning  probably  is,  that  the  apostle  gave  God 
thanks,  or  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  great  happiness 
that  was  reserved  for  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ;  the 
fourth  verse  and  part  of  the  third  being  to  be  read  as  in  a 
parenthesis. 

6.  That  is,  were  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of  the 
gospel. 

7.  Epaphras  appears  to  have  been  of  Colosse,  and  sent  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  apostle  in  his  imprisonment,  and  perhaps 
for  his  officious  zeal  in  his  behalf  to  have  been  confined 
himself,  for  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon  [2:3]  Paul  calls  him 
his  fellow-prisoner. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  nicely  between  the 
meaning  of  these  different  words,  as  the  apostle  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  much  attention  to  his  language.  He 
meant  only  to  express  his  wish  that  those  Christians  might 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  extent. 
This  is  called  spiritual  wisdom,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  carnal,  or  has  no  connexion  with  Christian  virtue. 

10.  The  great  object  of  this  wisdom  or  spiritual  under- 
standing, was  to  lead  them  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  holiness, 
having  such  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  gospel,  as  would 
produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  with  which  God  is 
always  well  pleased. 

11.  That  is,  may  your  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and 
your  steady  faith  in  the  great  principles  of  it,  enable  you  to 
bear  with  cheerfulness  all  the  sufferings  to  which  you  may 
be  exposed. 

*  As  Doddridye  corrects  the  common  Translation,  which  mentions,  u  God  and 
the  Father,  as  if  they  were  different  persons."     Sec  his  Note. 
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12.*  The  object  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  we  see  is  the 
Father,  even  in  things  relating  to  the  gospel,  with  respect 
to  which,  prayer  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  addressed  to 
Christ,  if  he  had  been  the  proper  object  of  prayer  at  all. 
The  apostle  here  thanks  God  for  giving  the  Coiossians  such  a 
share  or  portion  as  all  sincere  Christians  will  have  in  a  future 
state  of  glory  and  happiness,  alluding  probably  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  Israelites,  in  which 
each  tribe  had  its  respective  share  or  portion  allotted  to  it. 

U.f  Vice  and  ignorance  are  very  aptly  in  the  Scriptures 
called  a  state  o\'  darkness,  in  opposition  to  which  Christianity 
is  called  a  state  of  light,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  says, 
[Ephes.  v.  8,]  "  Now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord." 

14.  Redemption^  means  deliverance.  To  deliver  man- 
kind from  a  state  of  Heathen  darkness,  in  which  they  were 
abandoned  to  vice  here,  and  consequently  to  misery  hereafter, 
and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  gospel  light,  in  which  they 
would  be  made  virtuous  and  happy,  Christ  submitted  even 
to  death.  This  is  the  most  natural  meaning  of  this  passage, 
which  is  far  from  implying  that  Christ  redeemed  mankind 
from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  by  dying  in  their  stead, 
becoming  the  object  of  God's  wrath  for  us.  God,  the  righ- 
teous judge,  can  never  so  confound  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty. 

15.§  All  men  in  one  sense  bear  the  image  of  God,  but 
Christ  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  as  making  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character.j|  The 
Jirst-born  means  the  most  excellent  and  distinguished,  enjoy- 
ing certain  privileges  and  prerogatives  above  those  children 
which  were  born  afterwards.  But  though  Christ  is  called 
our  first-born  or  elder  brother,  it  is  so  far  from  implying  that 

•  See  on  Ephet.  v.  8,  9,  supra,  p.  281.     In  light.    "  Who  has  renewed  us  to  a 
participation."     Bentley.    "  Has  by  illumination,  made  us  to  be  partakers  of  the  . 
inheritance."     Anon,  in  Bowyer. 

"  Dans  la  veritable  connoissance  de  Dieu,  ct  dans  une  conduite  qui  lui  soit  con- 
forme.  C'estce  que  les  ap6t  res  appellant  c-ommuuemeut  lumiire :  coinme  tinibrcs 
tout  ce  qui  lenr  est  contraire,  I*  iguorance  et  la  mauvaise  vie."     Le  Clerc. 

t  Or.  "  The  ton  of  his  lover     Clarke  (S.  D.),  936. 

%  Through  his  blood.  **  Not  found  in  some  versions. — That  omission  is  of  ancient 
date."     Blachwall  (*.  C.\  II   p.  267.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

§  "  La  plus  favorisee  de  toutes  les  creatures."  Le  Cene,  p.  748.  Essay,  1727, 
p.  209.  See  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  201 — 204  ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  147,  148. 
"  Pelagius  was  an  orthodox  Homoii>,ian.  And  when  Paul  styles  our  Lord  the  first- 
born of  every  creature, or  of  the  whole  creation,  he  supposeth  him  to  intend  Christ's 
human  nature,  and  not  that  he  was  first  in  point  of  time,  but  in  point  of  honour  and 
dignity  :  as  Israel  is  called  (iod's  first-born,  or  best  beloved,  and  most  favoured." 
lardner,  V.  p.  180.     See  ibid.  (Logos J,  XI.  pp.  1 18— 120. 

H  See  Crellius  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  xxx.),  pp.  1S9,  140;  {Ch.  xxxv.)  pp.  I69,  170. 
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he  is  of  a  rank  superior  to  ourselves,*  that  it  even  clearly 
implies  that  he  is  of  no  higher  rank  at  all,  being  only  the 
first  of  the  some  family,  and  consequently  a  creature  and  a 
man.  Being  such,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  the 
creator  of  all  things,  which,  however,  some  have  inferred 
from  the  verse  following,  though  expressly  contradicted  in 
this  verse. 

16.  The  countenance  which  this  passage  has  given  to  the 
notion  of  Christ  being,  under  God,  the  creator  of  all  things, 
has  arisen  from  not  attending  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which  we  render  creation.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  often  used 
to  express  a  renovation,  or  a  happy  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  such  as  was  brought  about  by  the  gospel. 
Isaiah  [Ixv.  18]  evidently  uses  the  term  in  this  sense  :  Behold 
I  create  all  things  new,  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing, 
&c.  This  did  not  mean  that  they  would  be  first  annihilated, 
and  then  created  again. •(•  Besides,  the  things  that  are  here 
said  to  be  created,  are  not  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  called  thrones,  domi- 
nions, principalities  and  powers, %  and  therefore,  they  pro- 
bably refer  to  that  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which  was 
given  to  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  whatever  that  power  be. 
For,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  and  also  the  mode  of 
exercising  it,  we  are,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  left  in  the  dark. 

17.  That  is,  he  is  the  chief  or  head  of  all,  and  by  him 
every  thing  in  the  gospel  constitution  was  established.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  all  things,  must  be  limited  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  it  was  used.§ 

18.  As  this  verse  sums  up  all  that  the  apostle  says,  to  the 
honour  of  Christ,  and  this  implies  nothing  more  than  his 
being  the  head  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  first  who 

*  See  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  146;  Clarke  (S.  D.),  037. 

t  Doddridge  having  assumed  that  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  must  here 
mean,  "  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; — all  things  in  the  celestial,  as  well  as  ter- 
restrial regions,"  easily  satisfies  himself,  that  "  to  interpret  this,  as  the  Socinians 
do,  of  the  new  creation,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  unnatural."  See  his  Expos,  and  Note; 
Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  479 — 481  ;  Impr,  Vers.  ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  281.  On  vers. 
1£ — 13,  see  ibid.  pp.  280—289. 

%  "  Which  are  evidently  parts,  and  principal  parts,  of  the  political  world.  St. 
Paul  is  sufficiently  cautious  to  prevent  all  persons  from  mistaking  him,  by  avoiding 
all  such  words  or  terms,  as  might  mislead  his  readers  into  a  wrong  notion  or  opinion 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Hai/nes(Pt.  ii.  Ch,  iv.),  pp.  188,  189.  See  on  vers.  15,  16,  Gam- 
ham  in  Theol.  Repos.  V.  pp.276,  279- 

"  Credidcrim  apostolos  per  concessionem  potius  lias  voces,  quibus  Hebraei  varios 
gradus  inter  angelos  significabant,  posuisse,  quam  quod  certo  noverint,  rem  ita  se 
habere."  Zanchius  in  Farmer  on  Demon.  (CA.  ii.  Sect,  iii.),  p.  195,  Note.  Lindsey 
on  Robinson,  pp.54 — 6l. 

§  On  vers.  16,  17,  see  Theol.  Repos.  II.  pp.  93,  94;  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.478 
—482;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.200,  207—223. 
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rose  again  to  a  new  and  immortal  life,  it  is  evidently  a  clue 
to  all  that  had  been  said  in  the  preceding  verses.*  How- 
ever figurative  the  language,  the  apostle's  meaning  could 
not  be  more  than  what  is  expressed  in  this  conclusion. 

Several  dead  persons  had  been  raised  to  life,  especially  by 
our  Saviour;  but  he  was  the  first  who  was  so  raised  as 
never  to  die  again,  and  therefore  he  is  called  [Rev.  i.  5] 
the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  and  [Acts  in.  15]  the  prince 
of  life. 

19.f  Whatever  powers  or  qualifications  Christ  may  be 
possessed  of,  they  were  the  gift  of  God.  The  phrase,  all 
fulness,  can  only  mean  whatever  could  qualify  him  to  act 
the  part  that  he  did,  or  is  now  doing,  particularly  referring 
to  that  miraculous  power  with  which  he  was  endued,  but 
which  was  not  his  own,  since  he  expressly  says,  [John  xiv. 
10,]  that  the  Father  within  him  did  the  works.% 

20,§  23.  The  figurative  language  of  the  apostle  throws 
some  obscurity  upon  his  meaning,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  express  in  the  following  paraphrase.  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence of  submitting  to  death,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  a  resurrection  to  immortal 
life,  has  brought  about  a  happy  union  of  all  mankind,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  under  himself  as  their  head.  You,  who  were 
once  aliens,  as  we  may  say,  from  the  household  of  God,  are 
now  brought  into  it,  even  by  means  of  his  death,  which  is  so 
much  objected  to,  as  disgraceful  to  Christianity,  and  you 
will  become  perfectly  approved  of  God,  and  admitted  to  his 
favour,  if  you  continue  stedfast  in  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel,  that  gospel  which  is  now  preached  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,|J  and  in  the  promulgation  of  which  I  myself 
have  been  a  distinguished  instrument. 

24.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostle  in  speaking  of  his 
own  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  represents  them 

•  See  Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  iv.),  p.  200;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  201,  223,  224; 
Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  257. 

f  "  It  hath  pleased  the  Father  to  inhabit  all  fulness  by  him."  lmpr.  Vers.  See 
Peine  in  Doddridge ;  Lindse.y  on  Robinson,  p.  45. 

%  "  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  spiritual  creation,  as  a  body,  or  society,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head. — It  is  plain,  that  all  things,  or  characters,  in  the  passage  ascribed 
to  Christ,  are  the  effects  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God."  Haynes  (Ch.  xii.),  p.  58. 
See  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  224— 226.  What  is  called  the  Arian  sense  of  vers. 
15 — 19.  «s  largely  defended  by  Hartcood  (in  his  Diss.  Hi.),  on  the  Person  of  Chrift. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  learned  writer,  on  a  later  view  of  the  subject,  became 
one  of  those  Unitarian  Christians,  who  discover  no  scriptural  authority  for  our 
Lord's  pre- existence;  but  consider  his  person  and  nature  to  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  himself  and  his  apostle,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

§  See  Dodson  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  853;  lmpr.  Vers. 

II  See  Youngt  II.  pp.  231,  232;  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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in  the  same  light  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ  himself,  as 
both  having  the  same  general  object  and  effect.  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends  and  for  the  church,  and  the 
apostle  also  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  the  church.  This  is  language  which  he 
could  never  have  used,  if  he  had  considered  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  means  of  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men.  On  this  idea  there  would  be  great  presumption  and 
profaneness  in  the  apostle's  language.  The  idea  which 
his  language  naturally  conveys  to  us  is,  that  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  was  necessary  to  establish  the  Christian  church. 
That  of  Christ  was  one  part,  but  not  the  whole;  that  of  the 
apostles  and  other  Christians  must  be  added  to  it. 

[That  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ.]  What 
remained  for  Paul  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ* 

2,5,  26.  The  apostle,  in  order  to  confirm  the  Colossians  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  profession  of  it 
in  its  purity,  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
goes  on  to  speak  here  of  the  honour  which  he  had  received 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  happiness  in 
being  called  to  the  profession  of  it,  without  any  previous 
subjection  to  the  law.  As  these  Judaizing  teachers  were 
Gnostics,  whose  system  was  very  complex,  he  informs  them 
indirectly,  that  the  simple  doctrine  of  Christianity  contains 
within  it  all  the  advantages  which  those  who  were  so  proud 
of  their  superior  wisdom  so  much  boasted  of. 

97.  This  great  mystery,  to  which  the  apostle  often  alludes, 
was  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of 
Jewish  Christians,  without  circumcision,  or  a  conformity  to 
any  other  Jewish  rites.  This  does  not  now  strike  us  as  a 
thing  of  very  great  magnitude,  but  in  that  age  it  must  have 
appeared  of  the  greatest,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
minds  of  the  zealous  Jewish  converts  were  never  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  it.  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of 
this  world,  and  that  uncircumcised  Gentiles  were  proper 
subjects  of  it,  were  two  great  articles  of  faith  which  Chri- 
tians  learned  after  the  descent  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  ofPerc- 
tecost,  and  both  of  them  were  probably  inferred  from  appear- 
ances or  facts.     At  least  we  are   no  where   told  that  they 

*  Le  Clerc.  (P.)  "  Les  afflictions  de  Jfoiis- Christ  ne  sont  pas  celles  que  Jesus- 
Christ  avoit  souffertes,  ct  auxquelles  il  ne  mauquoit  rien;  mais  celles  que  S.  Paul 
devoit  souffrir  a  cause  de  Jesus-Christ,  et  a  qui  il  mauqua  tuujours  quelque  chose, 
pendant  que  S.  Paul  fut  en  vie."  Ibid.  "  My  afflictions  because  of  Christ."  Impn 
Vert. 
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were  articles  of  express  revelation,  though  the  latter  was 
probably  one  of  the  things  that  Paul  received  from  Christ  in 
person. 

28.  Here  are  two  indirect  allusions  to  the  Gnostics,  their 
boasted  wisdom,  and  their  perfection  or  thorough  initiation 
into  the  true  principles  of  revelation,  of  which  they  so  much 
boasted.  In  these,  according  to  the  apostle,  he  himself 
instructed  every  man,  there  being  no  particular  class  of  men 
for  whom,  as  they  pretended,  any  particular  instruction  was 
reserved,  and  who  on  that  account  could  have  any  pretence 
for  despising  others. 

29.  To  communicate  this  Christian  knowledge  without 
distinction  to  all  the  disciples,  the  apostle  exerted  himself 
with  the  most  unremitted  application,  using  all  his  powers 
as  a  man,  and  his  prerogatives  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  for  this 
purpose. 

II.  1.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  with  probability,  but 
not  with  certainty,  that  Paul  himself  had  not  been  either  at 
Colosse  or  at  Laodicea.  But  he  had  not  on  this  account  the 
less  affection  for  the  people  of  those  places,  or  less  zeal  to 
serve  them. 

2.*  Here  this  great  mystery,  which  I  explained  before, 
is  called  the  mystery  of  God,  which  God  is  called  the  Father, 
that  appellation  belonging  to  no  other  person  whatever,  all 
knowledge  and  all  blessing  coming  from  God.  It  is  also 
called  the  mystery  of  Christ,  because  it  makes  an  important 
part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This,  however,  is  also  called 
[l  Thess.  ii.  9]  the  gospel  of  God,  as  it  came  from  God,  the 
Fountain  of  light  originally,  and  was  only  communicated  to 
men  by  Christ  as  the  messenger  and  servant  of  God. 

3.  Here  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the 
Gnostics,  intimating  that  in  Christ,  or  Christianity,  for  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  person  of  Christ, j"  and  in  its 
plainest  principles  is  contained  all  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge^, of  religion,  that  is  of  any  consequence  to  man,  what- 
ever respects  his  duty  in  this  life,  or  his  hopes  in  another. 
That  this  was  his  view  appears  from  what  follows. 

4.§  An  artful  address  is  what  the  apostle  always  ascribes 

•  "  Gr.  «  Of  God,  even  the  Father;'  as  appears  from  tlie  disposition  of  the 
article  rov."  Clarke  (S.  D.),  215.  See  Peirce  in  Lindsay  on  Robinson,  pp.  175,  l?r», 
bote. 

t  Evy,  in  which  mystery  the  substantive  is  /av$->?/hov,  in  the  preceding  verse.  Pee 
a  Li  iter  to  Dr.  Halifix,  published  at  Cambridge,  p.  28."  Hancood,  N.T,  Gr. 
"  A.noKpwpci,  contained  comprehended."    Ibid.    See  Belblmm's  Inquiry,  pp.  182,  18S. 

X  See  Crelliut  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  ix.),  p.  74. 

k  "  Par  des  discours  probables  ou  vraisemblablcs."    Le  Clere. 
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to  these  Judaizing  Gnostic  teachers,  such  as  were  in  Galatia, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  other  places. 

5.  This  may  imply  that  the  apostle  had,  by  means  of  some 
supernatural  impression  upon  his  mind,  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  church  at  Colosse,  or  the  phrase  present  in  spirit, 
may  only  mean  that  affection  and  real  love  for  them,  which 
made  the  apostle  consider  himself  as  one  of  them,  and  as 
present  with  them. 

6,  7.  As  ye  have  received  from  me  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  free  from  the  specious  subtleties  of  your  present 
teachers,  continue  in  it.  Here  it  is  exceedingly  evident 
that  by  Christ  we  are  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or 
Christianity.  To  receive  Christ,  to  walk  in  Christ,  to  be 
rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  is  here  explained  by  the  phrase 
established  in  the  faith. 

8.  We  see  here  the  characters  of  the  Gnostics  and  Juda- 
izing teachers  united,  which  were  afterwards  ascribed  to 
Cerintkus.  The  philosophy*  and  vain  deceit,  mark  the 
Ghiostics ;  and  the  traditions  of  men  and  rudiments  of  the 
world,  signify  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  especially  the  Phari- 
saical additions  to  it,  which  these  Judaizing  teachers  endea- 
voured to  impose  upon  all  Christians.  According  to  the 
apostle,  this  made  a  system  very  different  from  that  of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  was  not  after  Christ. 

9>t  10.  The  Gnostics  boasted  of  their  pleroma,  or  fulness, 
which  consisted  of  thirty,  or  some  other  particular  number 
of  super-angelic  spirits,  called  also  principalities  and  powers, 
emanations  as  they  supposed  them  to  be,  or  derived  from  one 
another.  The  apostle  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  this  ple- 
roma or  fulness.  All  the  knowledge  that  he  pretended  to 
was  comprised  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
none  of  these  imaginary  principalities  or  powers  were  supe- 
rior to  Christ. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  this 

passage,  though  the  language  of  it  has  been  applied  by  some 

to  prove  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  as  having  in  him  the 

fulness  of  the  godhead^,  bodily  ;  but  this  figurative  language 

*  "  Les  Juifs  eux-memes  avoient  commence  a,  donner  dans  Ics  chime  res  du  Pla- 
tonisme,  conome  il  paroit  par  Philon ;  et  la  suite  des  terns  a  bien  fait  voir  1'  impor- 
tance decet  avertissement  de  S.  Paul."     Le  Clerc.     See  f!anvood,'S.T.  Gr. 

t  **  Not  as  in  the  temple  of  old,  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  bright  flame,  or  resplendent 
glory,  a  visible  outward  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  But  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Deity  really.  He  has  divine  knowledge,  wisdom  and  power."  Lard- 
ner,  X.  p.  S95.  See  ibid.  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  188,  189 ;  John  i.  16,  17  ;  xiv.  10}  Ephes. 
iii.  19;  Col. i.  \Q;Impr.  Vers.;  Belsham's Inquiry,  pp.252 — 254. 

%  "  See  Clarke  (S.  D.),  645.  "  In  Wisd.  xviii.  9,  what  our  translators  call,  in  the 
text,  a  holy  law,  and,  in  the  margin,  a  covenant  of  God,  is  in  the  Greek,  the  law  of 
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is  likewise  used  by  the  same  apostle  with  respect  to  all 
Christians,  when  he  prays  \_Ephes.  iii.  19],  that  they  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God;  that  is,  with  divine  know- 
ledge, or  that  which  comes  originally  from  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  particular  expression,  more  lite- 
rally expressive  of  divinity  than  any  other,  is  used  with 
respect  to  Christians,  and  not  to  Christ.  It  is  that  of  Peter, 
[2  Ep.  i.  4  j  when  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  being  made 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature.  Had  it  so  happened  that  this 
expression  had  been  used  with  respect  to  Christ,  and  not  to 
Christians,  it  would  have  been  thought  to  be  unanswerably 
conclusive  in  proof  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ;  for  it 
would  then,  no  doubt,  have  been  said,  What  could  be  more 
clearly  expressed,  when  he  is  said  to  have  a  divine  nature  ? 
I  mention  this  to  shew  how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
mere  phraseology,  without  attending  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  used. 

11.*  As  these  Judaizing  teachers  boasted  of  circumcision, 
among  other  Jewish  rites,  the  apostle  represents  all  Christians 
as  in  tact  circumcised  with  Christ,  though  not  with  a  carnal, 
yet  with  spiritual  circumcision ,j*  a  cutting  off  not  real  flesh, 
but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  fleshly  lusts. 

12.  As  we  may  be  said,  in  a  figurative  way  of  speaking, 
to  be  circumcised  with  Christ,  since  his  gospel  enables  us 
to  lay  aside  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  we  may  also  be  said  to 
be  buried,  and  to  rise  again  with  him,  dying  unto  sin,  and 
living  unto  God.  This  is  effected  by  faith  of  the  operation  of 
GW,+  that  is,  by  a  firm  belief  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
power  of  God  having  been  employed  in  raising  Christ  from 
the  dead  and  establishing  it. 

13.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  great  privileges  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  as  entitled  to  all  the  distinguished  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  without  any  regard  to  the  peculiar  observances  of 
the  laws  of  Moses  ;  still  keeping  up  the  allusion  which  is  so 
frequent  with  this  apostle,  of  dying  with  Christ,  and  rising 
again  with  him,  the  death  being  a  death  of  sin,  and  the  life, 
a  life  of  righteousness. 

the  Godhead.  As  then  the  law  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  Jaw  of  God,  or  the  law 
which  God  gives  :  so  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  fulness  of  God,  or  the  fulness 
which  God  gives."  Hallett,  I.  pp. 35,  36.  See  Cardale,  pp.127,  128;  Lrndsey  on 
Robinson,  p.  35. 

•  *«  Read,  '  In  putting  off  the  sins  of  the  body  of  flesh.' "  Bowyer.  "  In  ex- 
poliatione  corporis  carnis."     Vuly. 

t  "  A  figurative  circumcision.  See  Syket  on  Christ.  Relig.  Ed.  2,  p,  15."  Jfar- 
wood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

X  "  Raised,  through  faith,  by  the  operation  of  God."    Bowyer. 
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According  to  some  MSS.  it  may  be  rendered,  being  dead 
to  sin.* 

14.f  The  word  rendered  hand-writing  (Xsipoypa^ov)  sig- 
nifies a  bill  or  bond,  which  is  in  force  till  the  obligation  is 
discharged. 

All  this,  it  is  plain,  respects  the  Gentile  Christians  only, 
with  regard  to  whom  the  Jewish  observances  were  as  if  they 
had  never  existed,  or  had  been  abolished.  When  he  says, 
being  against  us,  and  contrary  to  us,  he  speaks  in  the  cha- 
ter  of  a  Gentile,  though  he  was  a  Jew.  We  Can  by  no 
means  be  authorized  by  such  casual  expressions  as  these,  to 
conclude,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  abolished  with  respect  to 
the  Jews.  Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
have  been  more  expressly  informed  concerning  it.  Such 
language  as  this  was  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  Jews  with 
respect  to  a  system  of  religion  which  was  given  them,  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  by  God  himself,  and 
to  which  they  were  so  strongly  attached.  Had  our  Saviour, 
or  the  apostles,  really  thought  that  the  Jewish  law  was  to  be 
abrogated,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  addressed  the  Jews 
on  the  subject,  informing  them  of  their  authority  in  a  mea- 
sure of  so  much  consequence,  and  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile their  minds  to  it.  It  was  a  doctrine  which  they  must 
have  known  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  ill  prepared 
to  receive. 

15. \  In  this  the  apostle  probably  alludes  either  to  those 
principalities  and  powers,  that  is,  super-angelic  beings,  of 
which  the  Gnostics  made  so  great  a  boast,  or  to  that  autho- 
rity, temporal  or  spiritual,  by  which  their  ritual  observances 
were  enforced.  All  power  and  authority,  of  whatever  kind, 
was  given  to  Christ,  and  he  might  be  said  to  triumph  over 

♦   Wahefield.    (P.)    See  J7«rwoorf,  N.  T. 

t  >Kee  Doddridge.  "  And  blotting  out  the  hand- writing,  which  was  adverse  to 
us  in  ordinances,  took  it  out  of  the  way."     Btiwyer. 

"  Our  version  is  very  unhappy-  Blotting  out  the  haud-writing  of  ordinances. 
Xttfoypcufiov,  note  of  hand,  given  from  debtor  to  creditor.  This  note  of  hand,  or  hill, 
consisted  of  a  tedious  and  heavy  detail  of  ordinances,  which  was  against  ns,  which 
was  contrary  to  us:  which,  numerous  and  oppressive  as  they  were,  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  discharge.  This  our  1  ord  took  out  of  the.  way,  entirely  cancelled  and 
annulled  it,  nailing  it  to  his  cross;  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  common  practice  of 
piercing  and  filing  a  bill  thai  is  paid,  and  hanging  it  up  to  remain  as  a  perpetual 
testimony,  should  such  evidence  ever  be  required,  of  our  having  di.-charged  it,  and 
of  its  various  articles  ceasing  for  ever  to  be  obligatory  upon  us."  Hurwood,  II. 
pp.  256,  257.     Pee  his  NT. 

J  "  Himself  triumphing  over  it  (the  cross)  M  Junius  in  Bowyer.  "  S.  Paul  ex- 
prime  sa  pensee,  par  desexpiesMons  tireesdes  guerreset  des  triomphesdes  Homaius." 
L»  Clerc.  See  Peirce's  *  singular  interpretation'  ill  Doddridge  ;  Dudson  in  Com.  and 
Est.  II.  pp.  354— S57  }  Impr.  Vers. 
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it  in  his  cross,*  since,  in  consequence  of  his  submitting  to 
death,  God  gave  him  that  power. 

[Openly.']  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  after  stripping  himself \ 
that  is,  "  as  for  the  combat." 

16,  17-  These  were  all  Jewish  observances,  among  which 
the  sabbath  is  mentioned.*]*  But  this  does  not  imply  that  we 
should  observe  no  day  at  all,  as  a  season  of  rest  from  worldly 
business,  and  tor 'he  purpose  of  religious  improvement,  but 
only  such  a  sabbath  as  the  Jews,  and  especially  the  more 
superstitious  of  them,  observed,  with  respect  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  frequently  reproving  them.  Such  superstitious 
observances  were  probably  retained  by  the  Judaizing  Gnos- 
tics, and  they  are  retained  by  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation 
until  this  day.  The  Gentiles  also  were  under  no  obligation 
to  observe  a  seventh  day  for  the  purpose  of  rest,  as  the  Jews 
were  ;  but  as  the  apostles  had  always  been  used  to  offices  of 
public  worship  one  day  in  seven,  and  the  propriety  and  use 
of  the  custom  was  never  questioned,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  would  voluntarily  abandon  so  useful  an  institution, 
or  that  they  would  not  recommend  it  to  their  disciples. 

It  is  obvious,  without  any  particular  instruction,  that  a 
day  devoted  to  public  worship,  should  not  be  a  day  of 
worldly  business,  or  of  public  diversion,  because  though 
these  things  be  innocent  in  themselves,  they  are  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  nature  from  the  proper  business  of  the  day,  that 
they  will  be  apt  to  interfere  with  one  another.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  thing  of  a  cheerful  and  sociable  nature 
should  be  excluded  from  the  day  devoted  to  public  instruc- 
tion, or  religious  exercises,  because  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  day,  there  being  nothing  gloomy 
or  austere  in  true  Christianity.  Nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  works  of  any  particular  urgency,  such  as  can  not 
without  great  loss  or  ineouveniency  be  referred  to  another 
time,  and  especially  some  kinds  of  harvest  work,  should  be 
neglected  on  that  day. J     In   Jucha,  the  seasons  were  so 

•  Ver.  14.  "  The  cross  (for  (he  apostle  is  speaking  of  God  the  Father).  '  And 
having  spoiled,'  &c.  tending  them  in  triumph  in  (or  by)  Him  ;  viz.  causing  Christ  to 
lead  them  in  triumph."     Clarke  (S.  D.),  940. 

t  **ee  Mede,  p.  57,  ad  Jin.  "This  text  unanswerably  proves  against  the  Christian 
Sabbatarians,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  as  to  conscience,  which  is 
properly  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  sabbath  is  here  joined  with  ch  an  and 
unclean,  common  and  holy  meats  and  drinks,  which  distinctions  were  declared  to 
be  antiquated  in  the  vision  of  Peter's  sheet ;  and  wilh  new  moons,  the  obligation 
to  the  sanctifying  of  which,  is  not  commanded  or  taujfht  by  any  sect  of  Christians 
in  the  world,  that  I  know  of."  Wotton  I.  p.  291  ;  ibid.  p.  308,  Note.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  323,  Mot* ;  U  Clerc :   Btixter  in  Doddridge 

X  See  Vol.11,  pp.323— 325:  Chilling worth" i  Life,  p.  84;  M- Repot.  XIV-  pp. 
354— MR. 
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regular,  that  no  great  inconvenience  could  arise  from  devoting 
any  particular  day  to  absolute  rest,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  rule  of  conduct  should  be  adopted  in 
both.  We  find,  however,  that  even  the  most  superstitious 
Jews  would  relieve  their  cattle  when  they  fell  into  a  ditch  on 
the  sabbath  day,  and  this  is  as  much  a  work  of  labour  as  the 
saving  a  field  of  hay  or  corn  from  being  absolutely  lost,  and 
a  thing  of  much  less  value  to  the  owner.  In  every  thing  of 
this  nature,  Christianity,  as  far  as  appears,  leaves  every  man 
to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  being  a  matter  of 
religion,  human  laws  ought  not  to  interfere  with  respect 
to  it. 

18.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
passage,^  but  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  being  vainly  puffed  up 
in  a  fleshly  mind,  he  could  refer  to  nothing  but  the  Gnostics, 
who  boasted  of  great  spirituality,  to  which  their  conduct  did 
not  correspond.  As  a  great  part  of  their  doctrine  consisted 
of  opinions  concerning  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
called  angels,  to  some  of  which  they  afterwards  at  least 
ascribed  the  making  of  the  world,  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  they  might  at  this  time  pay  more  respect  to  them  than 
was  proper,  and  this  they  might  do  from  an  affectation  of 
humility,  thinking  not  to  approach  the  Supreme  Being  im- 
mediately, but  by  means  of  these  intermediate  beings. -f 
Early  writers  say,  that  there  long  remained  some  kind  of 
worship  paid  to  Michael  and  other  angels,  at  Colosse  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

19.  For  a.wxjpt\<rzt,  some  read  cnroxpi(rei,  by  excretion. 
The  respect  which  these  Christians  paid  to  angels,  was 

probably  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  Christ  in 
his  church. J  He  is  compared  to  the  head,  and  his  disciples 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  is  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  head,  and  receives  nourishment  from  it  till  it  comes  to 
its  full  growth.  This  the  apostle  calls  the  increase  of  God, 
meaning  probably  a  very  great  increase,§  which  he  elsewhere 
[Ephes.  iii.  19]  calls  the  fulness  of  Gody  or  that  happy,  perfect 
state,  which  the  apostle  Peter\%Ep.  i.  4]  calls,  the  partaking 
of  a  divine  nature. 

20.  Here  by  being  dead  with  Christ,  the  apostle  supposes 

*   See  Le  Clerc;  Le  Cene,  pp.  6 1 9,  620 ;  Bowyer. 

t  S^e  Burnet  on  Art.  xxii.  pp.224,  225;  Doddridge;  Farmer's  Worship  of 
Hum-Spir-  p.  17;   Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  105;  Dodson  (Isai.  ii.  8),  p.  160. 

t  See  Farmer  on  Demon.  (Ch.  i.  Sect,  x.),  p.  142,  Note. 

§  "  Of  God,  is  the  Jewish  superlative;  of  which  mode  of  speaking  several  instances 
occur  in  the  N,  T."    Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 
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Christians  to  be  dead  to  every  thing  that  is  foreign  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  Christianity,  among  which  he  enume- 
rates those  observances  which  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  Judaizing  Gnostic  teachers. 

21,  22.  Touch  not,*  taste  not,  handle  not,  were  the  injunc- 
tions of  their  teachers  with  respect  to  things  of  a  temporary 
and  perishable  nature,  which  is  probably  what  is  here  meant 
by  the  phrase,  perish  with  the  using,  though  some  think 
that,  as  the  word  signifies  corruption,  it  is  an  intimation  that 
such  observances  were  corruptions  of  the  genuine  Christian 
doctrine,  f 

23.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
and  discipline  was  their  teaching  to  exalt  the  mind  by  the 
neglect  or  mortification  of  the  body,  which  led  to  many  prac- 
tices properly  called  icill-worship,  because  not  enjoined  by 
God,  but  devised  by  man.  Many  such  things  were  after- 
wards introduced  into  Christianity,  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  the  Gnostics;  for  though  the  system  in  general 
was  at  length  abandoned,  many  parts  of  it  were,  from  a 
similar  inclination  and  propensity,  retained,  and  even  carried 
farther  than  before.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Church  of  Rome ', 
in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  which  there  is  more  of  a 
system  of  will-worship  than  there  was  among  the  Gnostics; 
and  many  of  these  are  retained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  particular  days  in  honour  of  the  apostles  and  other  saints, 
the  observance  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  different  nature.  With  respect  to 
all  these  things,  the  best  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  Scriptures,  for 
if  once  what  is  here  called  will-worship  be  admitted,  there  is 
no  saying  where  it  will  stop. 

III.  Here  the  apostle  begins  to  urge  upon  the  Christians 
at  Colosse,  the  observance  of  those  moral  duties  which  it  was 
the  great  object  and  design  of  Christianity  to  inculcate  ;  and 
which  it  could  never  be  improper  to  recommend  to  any  person 
professing  Christianity.  But  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  apostle's  connecting  matters  of  practice  and  speculation, 
as  he  does  in  this  and  in  his  other  epistles,  the  object  of  which 
is  properly  controversy,  of  which  the  generality  of  readers  may 
not  be  aware,  which  is,  that  it  was  a  connexion  which  was 
not  known  in  other  religions,  and  but  little  attended  to  by 
the  Gnostics.  They  were  a  set  of  speculating  persons,  who 
contented   themselves   with   considering   Christianity   as  a 

•  "  Eat  not.    This  is  the  meaning  of  o»7o/«m."     Harwood,  N.  T.     See  his  ex- 
amples, in  ibid. 
f  See  Heintiut  in  Le  Cene,  p.  620 ;   Bengelius  and  Grotius  in  Bowyer. 
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new  branch  of  sublime  knowledge,  which  they  connected 
as  well  as  they  could  with  the  tenets  which  they  had  adopted 
before;  and  though  some  of  their  maxims  led  to  severity 
and  mortification,  it  was  not  uniformly  or  consistently  the 
case,  and  they  sometimes  even  furnished  pretences  for  sen- 
sual indulgences  to  those  who  were  naturally  addicted  to 
them.  On  this  account  the  apostle  perpetually  insisted 
upon  the  obligation  that  all  Christians  were  under  to  an 
uniform  propriety  of  conduct,  or  holiness  of  heart  and  life; 
and  especially  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life,  such  as  those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  magistrates  and  subjects, 
&c.  If  our  religion  does  not  make  us  exemplary  in  these 
respects,  it  is  of  no  value  to  us,  either  with  respect  to  this 
life,  or  that  which  is  to  come. 

1.*  This  is  the  figurative  allusion,  so  frequent  with  this 
apostle,  of  our  being  dead  with  Christ  and  risen  again  with 
him.  If  we  be  conformed  to  him  in  these  respects,  let  us 
likewise  be  so  as  to  his  ascension  into  heaven,  by  setting 
our  affections  upon  heavenly  objects,  and  that  glory  which 
he  enjoys  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  who  is  heaven. f 

2 — 4.  Here  the  apostle  passes  from  the  figurative  sense  of 
the  term  life,  to  its  natural  sense,  but  happily  enough. 
Having  been  dead  to  Christ  by  dying  unto  sin,  we  now  live 
with  him,  by  living  unto  God  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  This 
new  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,^.  being  kept  up  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  were  taught  by  Christ  in 
the  name  of  God.  But  our  natural  lives  are  also  said  to  be 
hid  with  Christ  ;  for  when  we  shall  be  dead,  Christ  may  be 
said  to  have  the  custody  of  our  lives;  and  when  he  comes 
again  he  will  bring  them  with  him,  by  restoring  to  life  all  his 
faithful  disciples  ;  those  who  may  be  said  to  have  put  their 
lives  into  his  hands,  yielding  obedience  to  his  precepts  here, 
with  a  full  persuasion  that  he  will  raise  them  to  immortal 
life  hereafter.  This,  however,  clearly  implies  that  Christians 
are  not  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  immediately  after  death, 
for  in  that  state  their  lives  are  said  to  be  hid  with  C  hrist,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  brought  forth  till  his  return  ;  so  that  when 
he  shall  appear,  but  not  before,  shall  his  followers  appear 
with  him  in  glory. 

*  "  Since  then  t/e  have  been  raised.  Et,  with  an  indicative,  frequently  signifies 
since."     Harwond,  N.  T. 

t  "St.  Paul  on  Christ's  resurrection,  argues  most  divinely,  that  we  who  are 
really  dead  as  to  sin.  should  live,  or  lead  a  new  life;  and  should  raise  our  minds  to 
things  above  our  present  state."     Huynes  (Pt  ii.  Ch.  xxiv),  p.  313. 

%  **  Deposited  with  Christ  by  the  Deity."     Harwood,  N.T.  Gr. 
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5,  6.  The  principles  of  Gnosticism  led  to  the  mortification 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  purify  and  elevate  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  ;  a  principle  which  many  have  carried  so  far  as  to 
suppose,  that  the  more  pain  they  gave  themselves  in  this  life, 
the  more  happiness  they  secured  to  themselves  in  another. 
Paul,  alluding  probably  to  this  principle  of  the  Gnostics, 
gives  it  a  very  happy  turn,  recommending  not  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body  or  flesh,  as  such,  but  fleshly  lusts.  These 
it  was  the  object  of  Christianity  to  mortify,  but  not  the  body 
itself.  These  alone  are  the  cause  of  God's  displeasure,  and 
to  reclaim  men  from  these  was  the  great  object  of  God  in  all 
his  dispensations  to  mankind,  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  the  New. 

8.  Blasphemy  signifies  reproachful  language  in  general, 
though  it  is  most  shocking  and  impious  when  it  respects 
God.  Obscene  conversation,  as  well  as  obscene  practices, 
were  very  frequent  in  the  Gentile  world,  as  may  be  perceived 
by  many  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Christianity  has 
introduced  a  decency  into  conversation,  that  was  unknown 
to  the  world  before;  and  they  must  be  very  inattentive  to 
the  principles  of  it,  who  take  any  liberties  in  this  way  by 
the  most  distant  indecent  allusions  ;  for  every  thing  of  this 
kind  Christianity  strictly  forbids. 

9.  The  strict  obligation  of  truth  was  not  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  Heathen  world,  and  even  by  Heathen  phi- 
losophers, but  insincerity  of  every  kind  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  Christianity;  truth  and  veracity  being  the  great  bonds  of 
human  society,  and  the  only  ground  of  confidence  between 
man  and  man. 

10.*  This  strict  truth  and  veracity  the  apostle  represents 
as  the  character  of  that  new  life  to  which  we  are  raised  by 
the  gospel,  which  flows  from  real  knowledge,  not  such  as 
was  boasted  of  by  the  Gnostics,  to  whose  principles  he  here 
again  alludes,  as  appears  by  the  next  verse,  in  which  he 
represents  Christianity  as  levelling  all  the  distinctions  of 
men,j-  teaching  us  to  consider  all  men  as  alike  our  brethren, 
and  the  objects  of  our  friendly  regard. 

11.  It  is  not  that  these  distinctions  of  men  will  not  re- 

*  "  Here  is  plain  mention  of  a  creation,  distinct  not  only  from  that  by  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  but  from  that  also  by  which  the  Jews  had  before 
been  created  the  people  of  God  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  latter  of  these,  it  is  called 
the  new  creation,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  covenant  of  God  withall  mankind, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  called  (he  new  covenant,  in  opposition  to  a  for- 
mer covenant  which  God  had  before  made  with  the  Children  of  Israel,  by  the 
mediation  of  Moses."     Tyrwhitt  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  11,  12. 

t  See  ibid.  p.  12;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  274. 
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main  under  Christianity,  but  they  will  be  no  obstruction 
to  brotherly  love  and  affection  :  Christ,  which  here  means 
Christianity,  being  in  our  idea  every  thing,  and  that  which 
recommends  every  person  to  us.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  may  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
former  being  bound  to  particular  observances  which  do  not 
affect  the  latter,  and  yet  this  be  no  hinderance  to  the  proper 
unity  of  the  Christian  church,  consisting  of  both  alike,  and 
both  being  equally  entitled  to  the  favour  of  God,  with  respect 
to  another  world. 

12.  Here  begins  an  enumeration  of  virtues  peculiarly 
Christian,  and  thev  are  such  as  manifest  the  truest  noble- 
ness  and  greatness  of  mind,  the  most  perfect  good-will  to  all, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  by  passing 
by  every  thing  that  can  obstruct  the  effects  of  it. 

13.  Here  also  by  Christ  we  are,  as  in  many  other  places, 
to  understand  Christianity,  in  which  there  is  provision  for 
the  pardon  of  all  sins.  The  great  Being  against  whom  sin- 
ners offend,  is  God  ;  and  therefore  he  only  is  properly  said 
to  forgive,  and  he  makes  his  solemn  declaration  of  forgive- 
ness to  all  the  world  by  the  gospel,  exalting  Christ  as  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  ;  that 
is,  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sin  upon  repen- 
tance. In  the  parallel  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
[iv.  32,]  it  is,  as  God  in  Christ  freely  forgives  you.  The  idea 
is  the  same,  but  differently  and  more  intelligibly  expressed. 

14.  Brotherly  love  is  elsewhere  said  [Rom.  xiii.  10}  to  be 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  all  the  social  duties  being  comprised 
in  this  precept,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  He 
alludes  to  the  girdle  which  bound  their  loose  garments  to 
the  body.  So  charity,  or  brotherly  love,  is  the  completion  of 
the  Christian  character,  the  whole  law  being  comprised  in  it. 

15.  The  peace  of  God  here  means  a  regard  to  the  favour 
of  God,  who  alone  can  give  peace  or  happiness.  This  peace 
should  preside  in  our  hearts  as  the  judge  in  the  Grecian 
games,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original.* 
To  this  peace  of  God,  this  happiness,  all  Christians  are  called, 
whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  since  they  make  but  one 
body  in  Christ.  This  peace  ought  to  be  the  continual  ob- 
ject of  our  joy  and  gratitude. 

16.  f  Here  is  a  fine  intimation  in  what  manner  Christians 

*  See  Pasor  and  Btza  in  Doddridge. 

t  "  God,  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  instead  of  Christ,  and  the  Lord."  SeeHaynes 
(Ch.  xxix.),  p.  134.  "  So  the  best  Greek  MSS.  and  Latin  versions."  Ibid.  p.  135. 
**  Verbum  Christi— Cantantes  in  cordibus  vestris  Deo."     Vulg. 
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should  have  their  thoughts  and  their  leisure  time  occupied. 
The  mind  being  enlightened  with  true  wisdom,  here  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Gnostics,  should  be  always  imparting  that  wis- 
dom to  others,  by  improving  conversation,  and  especially  of 
a  cheerful  cast.  The  apostle  also  recommends  frequent  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  meaning  probably  those  of  Dajvid,*  and  like- 
wise other  pious  compositions  of  a  similar  nature,  called 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  The  apostle  James  [v.  13]  also 
says,  "  is  any  merry,"  or  cheerful,  "  let  him  sing  psalms." 
This  vvas  very  much  the  practice  of  Christians  in  early  times, 
both  in  public  worship  and  in  private;  and  to  persons  who 
have  any  feeling  of  the  powers  of  music,  singing  is  a  greater 
help  to  fervour  and  devotion  than  any  other  use  of  language. 

17.  That  is,  let  your  whole  minds  be  occupied  by  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  Let  your  great  object  be  to  recommend 
the  principles  of  your  religion  to  others,  by  acting  upon 
them  yourselves,  and  always  consider  yourselves  as  under 
the  greatest  obligation  to  God  for  this  most  invaluable  gift. 

Here,  as  upon  all  occasions,  the  term  God  is  applied  to 
the  Father  only,  exclusively  of  Christ  and  all  other  beings. 
It  is  God  who  sends  Christ,  as  his  messenger  and  servant, 
to  instruct  and  to  bless  the  world  ;  and  to  that  great  Being, 
the  source  of  all  good,  should  our  gratitude  be  primarily 
directed.  Of  him,  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things. 
We  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

18  j" — 22.  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  mention  the  parti- 
cular moral  duties  of  Christians,  especially  the  relative  ones, 
as  those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters^ 
and  servants,  many  of  which  were  explained  away  by  those 
who  perverted  Christianity  in  that  early  age.  Many  also, 
as  I  have  observed,  seemed  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
speculative  system,  and  did  not  connect  with  it  the  obser- 
vance of  the  moral  duties  of  life.  After  this  the  apostle 
closes  his  epistle  with  salutations  to  and  from  particular 
persons.  The  great  use  of  this  circumstance  in  proving  the 
genuineness  of  his  epistles,  I  have  more  than  once  explained. 

23 — 25.  The  Judaizing  teachers  taught  the  unlawfulness 
of  servitude.  On  the  contrary,  the  apostle  shews  that  Chris- 
tianity makes  no  change  whatever  in  the  civil  conditions  of 
men,  but  enforces  the  duties  peculiar  to  each  condition,  by 

*  See  Calvin  in  Doddridge. 

t  "  Cede  epilre  a  plusicurx  choses  ties  communes  avec  1'epitreaux  Epln'-siens, 
et  eutre  autres  les  exhortations  suivantes."     Le  Clera.     See  Ephes.  v.  22  j  vi.  9. 

t  "  Such  as  have  power  to  command,  only  in  things  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
this  earthly  life,  but  not  spiritual  things."   Crclliut  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  iii.),  p.  57. 

z   2 
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considering  that  the  object  of  that  duty  is  not  only  the  per- 
son immediately  affected  by  it,  but  God,  who  will  reward 
men  for  their  obedience,  and  punish  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience. With  respect  to  God,  and  Christ  who  will  judge 
the  world,  all  persons  are  equal,  none  are  held  in  a  higher 
esteem  than  another,  but  will  be  respected  according  to  their 
behaviour  in  their  proper  station,  whatever  that  was,  master 
or  servant. 

IV.  2.  The  duty  of  prayer  is  constantly  urged  upon 
Christians  ;  and  to  have  God  continually  in  our  thoughts, 
in  which  state  of  mind  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  address 
ourselves  to  him  in  thanksgiving  and  petition,  is  the  great 
object  of  all  the  means  of  religion.  When  we  have  attained 
to  this  habitual  devotion,  so  that,  as  the  Psalmist  [Ps.  x.  4] 
says,  God  shall  be  in  all  our  thoughts,  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  all  the  events  of  life,  and  secure  against  all  temptations 
to  sin  ;  and  without  this  habitual  devotion,  or  constant  regard 
to  the  presence  and  government  of  God  in  all  our  actions, 
all  the  prescribed  means  of  religion  signify  nothing. 

3,  4.  Prayer  for  others,  we  see,  is  as  proper  as  prayer  for 
ourselves  ;  and  both  are  equally  natural,  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able, on  the  idea  of  our  loving  others  as  we  do  ourselves, 
which  is  the  great  Christian  precept.  Earnestly  wishing  the 
happiness  of  others,  will  necessarily  draw  after  it  the  prac- 
tice of  praying  for  it.  It  is  very  observable,  that  all  the 
apostle  wished  for,  from  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  was,  his 
having  a  more  open  field  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
This  appears  to  have  been  his  only  great  object.  To  life  or 
death  he  seems  to  have  been  indifferent.  Could  such  a  man 
as  this,  whose  epistles  are  so  much  the  language  of  nature, 
be  an  impostor,  carrying  on  some  artful  design,  the  object 
of  which  must  have  been  his  interest  or  his  fame  in  this 
world?  They  know  nothing  of  human  nature,  and  the  na- 
tural expressions  of  human  sentiments,  who  can  suspect  any 
•such  thing. 

5.  Paul  was  no  wild  enthusiast,  inattentive  to  times  and 
persons,  but  conducted  himself,  and  advised  others  to  con- 
duct themselves,  with  prudence  and  discretion  ;  especially 
to  give  no  occasion  to  unbelievers  to  think  unfavourably  of 
their  religious  principles  ;  and  also  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  unnecessary  dangers,  which  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  redeeming  the  time,  securing  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  But  we  are  not  to  value 
even  life  itself,  when  the  cause  of  truth  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  it. 
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6.  *  This  is  an  admonition  to  avoid  whatever  is  offensive 
to  others,  and  to  study  whatever  is  civil  and  agreeable  in 
conversation  ;  and  also  that  address  which  will  qualify  a  man 
to  defend  his  principles,  whether  they  be  attacked  by  argu- 
ment or  ridicule.  Good  sense  is  never  employed  to  more 
advantage  than  in  this  way:  and  to  persons  who  see  much 
of  the  world  there  is  continual  occasion  for  it. 

7.  Tychicus  appears  to  have  carried  the  letter  from  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  [vi.  22,]  so  that  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  both  sent  at  the  same  time. 

9.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  Onesimus  in  the  epistle  to 
Philemon. 

10.  It  appears  by  this  affectionate  mention  which  Paul 
makes  of  Mark,  that  he  had  seen  reason  to  be  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  him,  notwithstanding  the  offence  he  had  taken  on 
account  of  his  leaving  him  and  Barnabas  in  his  first  progress 
to  preach  the  gospel.   [Acts  xv.  38.] 

11.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  all  the  persons  whose 
names  precede  this  were  Jews,  and  that  they  who  follow  were 
Gentiles. 

14.  Luke  being  mentioned  after  those  of  the  circumcision, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  Demas,  who,  to- 
gether with  Titus  and  Crescens,  was  mentioned  by  Paul  in  a 
former  epistle  from  Rome,  [2  77m.  iv.  10,]  as  having  forsaken 
him,  because  he  loved  the  present  world,  had  now,  it  seems, 
returned  to  him  again  ;  so  that  all  that  we  have  to  infer  from 
his  having  loved  the  present  world,  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  his  fleeing  from  persecution,  which  was  not  cri- 
minal in  itself,  though  it  might  be  unseasonable,  and  appear 
to  be  unkind  with  respect  to  the  apostle,  who,  being  a  pri- 
soner, could  not  fly. 

15,  16.  f  Laodicea  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colosse 
and  also  of  Ephesus ;  and  as  none  of  the  ancients  speak  of 
the  epistle  of  Paul  directed  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  it  is 
probable  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  had  been  directed 
to  be  sent  to  Laodicea;  and  as  Colosse  was  nearer  to  Lao- 
dicea than  it  was  to  Ephesus,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
receive  it  from  thence.  These  two  epistles -are  very  similar 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  one  may  serve  to  explain  the 
other. 

17.  This  seems  to  reflect  some  degree  of  censure  on  Ar- 

•  Seasoned  with  salt.  "  Ne  tenez  aucuns  discours  inutiles,  et  fades;  rn;us  des  dis- 
cours  pleins  de  sel,  c' est-a-dire,  des  choses  dirties  de  remarque."     Le  Clerc. 

t  "  Et  earn  qua;  iModicensium  est,  vos  legatis."  Vulg.  See  Lardner,  IV.  p.  4Q8; 
V.  pp.  136,  194,  195,  S«4,  329}  VI.  pp.  446,  447,  454—456;  Doddridge. 
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chippus,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Colosse. 

18.  I  have  observed  that  Paul  seldom  wrote  much  with 
his  own  hand,  which  was  probably  owing-  to  his  not  writing 
the  Greek  character  well.  However,  to  authenticate  his 
epistles,  he  signed  them  himself,  and  usually  concluded 
them  with  some  such  sentence  as  this,  expressing  his  affec- 
tionate regard  for  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 


PHILEMON. 

Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colosse,  whose  slave  Onesimus 
had  run  away  from  him,  and  had  probably  robbed  him.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Onesimus  coming  to  Rome  while 
Paul  was  a  prisoner  there,  and  hearing  him  preach,  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  made  himself  useful  to 
Paul.  Being,  no  doubt,  convinced  by  the  apostle  of  the 
wrong  he  had  done  to  his  master,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  him  ;  and,  to  make  his  reception  the  easier,  Paul 
gave  him  this  epistle  ;  which  shews,  at  the  same  time,  his 
just  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  also  his  refined  address. 

Though  there  is  not  much  of  what  may  be  called  aposto- 
lical dignity  in  this  epistle,  no  article  of  Christian  doctrine 
being  discussed  in  it,  yet  it  hasgreat  propriety  and  beauty  as 
a  private  letter,  and  it  clearly  shews  the  apostle  to  have  been 
no  wild  enthusiast,  but  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
mankind  and  with  human  nature,  and  who  governed  himself 
by  that  knowledge.  It  therefore  shews  us  that  inattention 
to  these  things  is  no  recommendation  Of  a  Christian.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  should  be  harmless  as  doves,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  wise  as  serpents. 

We  also  learn,  from  this  epistle,  some  lessons  of  useful 
morality,  such  as  the  duty  of  servants  to  their  masters,  not- 
withstanding their  being  upon  a  level  with  them  as  fellow- 
christians,  and  the  duties  of  masters  to  faithful  servants, 
especially  when  they  are  at  the  same  time  their  fellow- 
christians. 

This  epistle  was  probably  sent  at  the  same  time  with  that 
to  the  Colossians  by  Onesimus.* 

1.  From  Philemon  being  called  the  fellow-  labourer  of  Paul, 
some  have  concluded  that  he  was  the  bishop  of  the  church 
"at  Colosse.     But  it  is  evident  that  all  the  epistles  of  Paul 

*  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  378—381 ;  Doddridge's  Inttod.  V.  p.  586;  Michaelis's 
Introd.  Leet.  (Sect.  cxxxlv.  exxxv.),  pp.  S9&— 299. 
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were  written  prior  to  the  appointment  of  bishops,  as  the 
term  was  afterwards  applied,  there  being  no  mention  in  his 
writings  of  any  single  person  as  president  or  overseer  of  any 
particular  church.  The  custom  then  was  to  appoint  a  number 
of  persons,  with  the  title  of  presbyters,  or  elders,  to  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  a  church  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after  this  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  distinguish  one  of 
these  by  the  title  of  bishop,  or  rather  to  appropriate  to  one 
that  title,  which  had  before  been  given  to  all  the  elders  pro- 
miscuously. 

2.  Archippus  was  evidently  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Colosse,  since,  in  the  epistle  to  that  church,  he  was  admo- 
nished to  attend  to  his  ministry. 

Philemon  had  probably  a  large  family,  consisting  of  many 
slaves,  most  of  whom  were  Christians*  as  well  as  their 
master.  I  must  again  observe,  that  in  those  times  all  per- 
sons in  the  condition  of  slaves  were  by  no  means  wholly 
illiterate,  capabde  of  nothing  but  mere  labour.  Many  of 
them  had  better  educations  than  their  masters,  and  were 
persons  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  was  reposed,  being 
intrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  very  important  af- 
fairs. Onesimus  was  probably  a  person  of  some  knowledge 
and  capacity,  or  Pawl  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  him  as 
one  wiio  iiad  been  so  useful  to  him  at  Rome. 

3.  I  hardly  need  to  observe,  what  I  have  done  on  so  many 
former  occasions,  only  that  it  is  a  matter  of  particular  con- 
sequence, that  no  person  could  use  this  language  so  .con- 
stantly as  Paul  does,  and  have  any  idea  of  Christ  being  God. 
They  are  by  h*m  evidently  distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  beings  of  very  different  classes. 

4.  Here  prayer  aod  thanksgiving  are  addressed  to  God, 
a»d  not  >to  CJtri&t,  though  it  is  in  a  matter  relating  to  the 
Christian  chuccU  ;  which  clearly  proves  that  the  apostle  did 
not  consider  iChfiist  as  a  proper  object  of  prayer,  but  Cod 
ottly. 

G.  This  sentence  is  rather  embarrassed.  The  meaning  is, 
that  as  Philemon  had  been  distinguished  by  his  Christian 
zeal,  the  apostle  wished  that  he  might  continue  to  be  so, 
and  that  its  effects  ;might  be  so  conspicuous  in  every  Chris- 
tian duty,  as  that  all  persons  might  see  and  admire  it.f 

7.  These  praises  of  Philemon,  as  I  doubt  not  they  were 

*  See  Chrytostom  in  Lardner,  V.  p.  145. 

t  "  En  Borte  que  la  liberalitc  de.v6$refoi  en  Jesus-Christ  est  agusaute,  couime  le 
reconnoi#seot  tous  lessens  de  bieu,  qui  sont  narmi  vous."  LeGkrc*  See  Mat-wood, 
N.T.  .■«■*- 
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just,  very  properly  introduced  the  request  which  the  apostle 
had  to  make  to  him. 

8,  9.  Observe,  here,  the  address  of  the  apostle.  He  might 
have  used  his  apostolical  authority,  and  have  commanded 
Philemon,  hut  he  chose  to  ask  what  he  wanted,  as  a  favour, 
alleging  the  love  that  he  bore  to  him,  his  own  advanced  age, 
and  his  being  a  prisoner,*  as  if  to  excite  his  affection  and 
even  compassion.  Paul  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
much  more  than  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  old;  but  through 
his  incessant  labours  he  might  be  infirm,  and  conclude  that 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  his  life.-]" 

10.  In  order  to  enforce  his  request  in  favour  of  Onesimus, 
he  calls  him  his  own  son,  being  converted  by  him  while  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  from  this  circumstance  more  dear  to 
him. 

1 1.  Being  now  a  Christian,  and  having  a  full  sense  of  his 
duty,  he  would  be  of  much  more  value  than  he  had  been, 
and  on  that  account  was  entitled  to  a  more  favourable  recep- 
tion. In  this  the  apostle  probably  alluded  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Onesimus,  which  signifies  useful.  He  had  proba- 
bly been  a  slave,  born  and  educated  in  his  master's  house, 
and  had  this  name  given  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
omen,  which  was  very  customary  in  those  times.  J 

12.  He  represents  Onesimus  as  the  same  with  himself,  in 
order  to  raise  Philemon  s  esteem  for  him. 

13.  Paul  here  considers  it,  and  justly,  as  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  assist  those  who  are  in  any  difficulty,  and 
especially  when  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  Paul 
therefore  had  a  kind  of  a  right  to  retain  Onesimus  to  serve  him 
in  the  place  of  his  master. 

15.  Here  the  phrase  for  ever  may  only  mean  during  life, 
or  it  may  refer  to  the  satisfaction  that  Philemon  would  have 
in  his  slave,  as  a  Christian  brother,  to  all  eternity. 

16.  That  is,  both  as  a  slave  and  as  a  Christian. § 

18.  It  is  not  certain  that  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  master 
of  any  thing.  All  that  Paul  alludes  to  might  be  the  loss  of 
his  service  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  had  been  absent  from 
him. 

19.  I  need  not  point  out  all  the  strokes  of  fine  address  in 
this  epistle.     We  may  see  them  in  every  sentence,  nothing 

*  "  For  Jesus  Christ — a  prisoner  for  his  attachment  to  the  Christian  cause." 
Harwood,  N.T.  Gr. 

t  See  Doddridge.  %  See  Hid. 

§  Vev.  17.  "  I  conjure  thee,  therefore,  by  all  that  is  common  between  us,  receive 
him  as  myself."    L  Enfant,  after  Theodoret,  in  Doddridge. 
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being  omitted  that  was  likely  to  work  upon  an  ingenuous 
mind. 

22.  Paul,  though  still  a  prisoner,  had,  as  is  evident,  a 
certain  prospect  of  his  release  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this 
epistle,  which  was  in  the  close  of  the  year  62  after  Christ. 

24.  These  are  all  the  same  persons  who  are  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as  sending  saluta- 
tions to  the  whole  of  that  church,  as  they  now  do  to  Phile- 
mon in  particular. 

HEBREWS. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  who  was  the  writer  of  this 
epistle,  and  it  was  some  centuries  before  it  was  universally 
received  as  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  not  considered  as  of  the  same 
authority  with  the  rest.*  That  it  was  not  written  by  Paul, 
some  argue  from  its  not  bearing  his  name  ;  from  its  not 
beginning  as  all  his  other  epistles  do;  from  the  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  being,  as  all  the  ancients  acknowledge, 
considerably  different  from  that  of  his  other  epistles;  and 
from  some  of  the  arguments  being  manifestly  weak,  and 
inconclusive.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  am,  upon  the 
whole,  inclined  to  think  that  this  epistle  was  written  by 
Paul,-\  after  his  release  from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  63,  and  before  he  left  Italy. J 

Why  Paul  should  not  prefix  his  name  to  this  epistle,  I 
own,  1  do  not  see.  His  name  was  certainly  offensive  to 
the  .Jewish  Christians  in  general,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  it 
shews  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  concealed,  since  the 
writer  mentions  his  design  of  visiting  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Perhaps  it  was  not  originally  intended  to 
be  an  epistle,  to  be  sent  to  any  particular  persons,  but  a 
kind  of  treatise  for  more  general  use,  and  on  this  account 
Paul  might  not  begin  it  in  his  usual  manner.    The  mention 

*  See  N.  T.  1729,  II.  p.  860;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  232;  Impr.  Vert,  on 
Ch.  xiii.  25. 

t  See  N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.  838— 840;  Lardner,  V\.  pp.  391—413;  Sykes's 
Paraph  and  Notes,  1755,  (Introd.)  pp.  i — xxvi. ;  Disney's  Mem.  of  Sykes,  1785, 
pp.  311—319- 

Wakefield  conjectures,  "  that  Paul  dictated,  and  Luke  composed  the  epistle; — 
or  that  Paul  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  Luke  translated  :  but  the  former  hypothesis  the 
more  probable."  Enquiry,  pp.  23 1,  243.  See  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  pp.  3,  4; 
Michaelis'*  Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxlii ),  p.  308. 

%  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  413—415;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  p.  4;  Sgkes,  p. 
xxvi. ;  Disney's  Mem.  o/Sykes,  pp.  320,  321. 
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that  is  made  of  Timothy  in  this  epistle  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  Paul,  and  from  no  other  person,  and  the 
salutations  in  the  close  are  exactly  like  those  of  Paul. 

As  to  the  reasoning  in  this  epistle,  it  is  much  of  a  piece 
with  that  of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galalians, 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  and  we  are  not  to  expect  perfect 
correctness  in  any  thing  of  this  nature.  ,  The  Jews,  having 
no  other  books,  were  always  meditating  on  their  scriptures, 
which  led  them  to  apply  passages  in  them  to  all  occasions, 
proper  and  improper,  and  to  draw  from  them  arguments 
which  will  not  always  bear  a  strict  examination.*  This 
was  perfectly  natural  in  their  circumstances,  and  if  we  had 
found  the  case  to  be  otherwise,  we  should  have  wanted  a 
valuable  argument  of  the  genuineness  of  these  writings,  as 
not  suiting  the  men  or  the  times. 

The  great  object  of  this  epistle  is  so  much  the  same  with 
that  of  several  others  of  Paul's,  as  almost  proves  him  to 
have  been  the  writer.  It  is  to  lessen  the  excessive  regard 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  of  that  age  entertained  for  the 
institutions  of  Moses,  which  led  them  to  endeavour  to 
impose  the  observance  of  them  upon  the  Gentile  converts. 
With  this  view  the  writer  of  this  epistle  endeavours  to 
shew  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  Moses,  and  to  those  angels 
by  whom  God  spake  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  a  variety  of 
respects  to  that  of  the  Jews,  shewing  that  whatever  was 
found  in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  there  was  something 
of  the  same  nature,  and  superior  in  kind,  in  the  gospel. f 
More  particularly  as  the  Jews  boasted  much  of  their  priest- 
hood, their  sacrifices,  and  their  temple,  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  finds  an  high-priest,  a  sacrifice^  and  a  temple,  in 
the  Christian  scheme.  But  in  this  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed there  is  room  for  much  imagination,  in  fancying 
resemblances  where  the  appearances  are  very  slight,  so  that 
much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  arguments  of  this  kind. 
This  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  was  usual  with  the  Jews 
in  general,  and  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  apostle,  or 
to  Christians. 

There  are  in  this  epistle  a  few  allusions  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics,  to  which  the  Judaizing  teachers  of  that  age 
were  much  inclined. 

*  On  "  St.  Paul's  manner  of  citing  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,"  see 
Sykes,pp.  xxviii — .xxxvi. ;  Disney's  Mem.pfSykes,pp.  321 — 324. 
t  See  Sykes,  p.  xli. 
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Chap.  I.  1,  2.*  It  is  evident  from  these  verses  only, 
that  the  notion  which  has  so  long  prevailed  among  Chris- 
tians that  Christ  was  the  person  by  whom  God  spake  to 
the  patriarchs,  and  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush, 
has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  for  here  the  contrary 
is  expressly  declared.  It  is  here  said  to  have  been  by 
angels^  only  that  God  spake  to  the  fathers,  and  that  he  did 
not  speak  by  his  Son  till  the  last  days,  meaning,  evidently, 
the  times  of  Christ.  J 

With  this  has  also  been  connected  the  opinion  that  it 
was  by  Christ  that  God  made  the  world,  or  the  whole  system 
of  creation.  But  this  also  is  as  destitute  of  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  other;  for  though  it  seemed  to  be 
asserted  in  this  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  word 
here  rendered  worlds,  properly  signifies  periods  or  ages,  and 
not  the  visible  system  of  things,  such  as  the  earth,  or  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars. §  It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
rendered,  by  whom  he  constituted  the  ages, ||  whatever  be 
meant  by  that  phrase.  The  meaning  of  it  probably  is,  that 
the  future  state  of  things,  or  the  state  of  things  in  future 
periods  of  time,  will  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  Christ, 
or  Christianity;  Christ  being  now,  that  is,  since  his  resur- 
rection, appointed  heir,  or  Lord  of  all  things,  having  all 
power  committed  unto  him  ;  so  that  the  future  state  of  all 
men  will  be,  in  some  sense,  at  his  disposal. 

3.  Christ  being  here  said  to  bear  the  likeness  of  God,*[[ 

*  See  Mede,  p.  655;  Si/kes ;  Grotius  in  Lardner  (Loyos),  XI.  pp.  120,  121 ; 
Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  112—115,  144,  145,  288,  440,  441;  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp. 
483 — 488  ;  Itnpr.  Vers. ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  290 — 294. 

t  "  Ev  tok  AITEA0I2.  For  the  design  of  the  writer  here  is  to  shew  how  much 
Christ  is  superior  to  the  angels,  not  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  he  afterwards 
more  fully  illustrates.  Compare  ii.  2,  3.  Crellius,  Evang.  S.  Joan.  Restit.  P.  i. 
C.  xliii."     Bowyer. 

X  "  Such  a  contrast  not  only  seems  to  imply  that  Jesus,  our  Mediator,  had  no 
sort  of  concern  in  the  prophetical  dispensation  of  religion,  but  that  he  began  fo 
exist  in  these  lasl  days,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministration,  as  much  as  the 
prophets  of  old  began  their  commissions  and  their  lives  together."  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  p.  250. 

§  "  If  you  understand  the  ages  of  the  gospel,  the  sense  is  clear  and  natural ;  for 
I  cannot  believe,  with  the  generality  of  interpreters,  that  the  author  here  refers  to 
the  original  creation  of  all  things:  this  thought  is  foreign  to  his  subject,  and 
breaks  unnecessarily  the  thread  of  the  argument.  It  could  hardly  enter'the  mind 
of  Jews,  and  if  the  author  had  formed  a  design  of  proposing  it  to  them,  he  would 
insensibly  have  prepared  them  for  it,  instead  of  hazarding  it  in  so  abrupt  a  manner. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  altogether  reasonable.  He  who  was  established  heir, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  was  it  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus  that 
God  had  created  the  universe?"     Abauzit,  pp.  175,  176. 

||  Doddridge.  See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  432;  Sykes;  John  viii.  58;  Col.  i.  17; 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  149. 

5f  " '  Every  man,  with  respect  to  his  intellect,  is  allied  to  the  Divine  reason, 
being  the  impressed  image,  or  a  draught,  or  a  ray  of  that  essentially  happy  Being,' 
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clearly  implies  there  is  no  more  than  a  likeness,  and  that 
he  is  not  himself  God.  He  is  also  said  [Phil.  ii.  6]  to  be 
in  the  form  of  God,  but  so  also  was  Adam  said  to  have 
been,  and  so  may  any  man  become  in  a  still  higher  sense 
by  a  communication  of  divine  powers,  imparted  or  with- 
held at  the  pleasure  of  God.  Such  phrases,  therefore,  are 
far  from  implying  that  Christ  was  any  thing  more  than 
what  God  was  pleased  to  make  him.  When  all  things  are 
here  said  to  be  upheld  by  the  word  of  his  power,  it  is  meant 
of  the  power  of  God,*  and  not  of  Christ.  Besides,  the 
phrase,  all  things,  does  not  in  this  place  mean  the  system 
of  nature,  or  the  whole  creation,  but  rather  the  new  creation, 
as  the  change  brought  about  by  Christianity  is  often  called. 
The  whole  of  this  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  Christ,  he 
being,  under  God,  the  founder  of  this  new  constitution. 

With  a  view  to  a  subject  on  which  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  enlarges  much  afterwards,  he  here  ascribes  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  purging  or  cleansing  of  sin,  thus  com- 
paring it  to  a  sacrifice  of  sin,  Christianity  being  intended 
to  put  away  sin  by  reforming  the  world.  This,  therefore, 
is  only  said  by  way  of  figure,  and  by  no  means  implies 
that  Christ  in  his  death  is  to  be  considered  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  Nothing  more  is 
meant  by  the  writer  than  what  he  elsewhere  expresses, 
when  he  says,  [Chap.  ii.  9,]  that,  "  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour." 

4.  All  the  arguments  that  follow,  which  are  intended  to 
prove  that  Christ  was  no  angel, -\  will  also  prove  that  he 
had  no  nature  superior  to  that  of  man,  but  was  only  a  man 
exalted  above  angels.  All  these  arguments  depend  upon 
such  applications  of  passages  in  Scripture  to  Christ  as  were 
originally  applied  to  other  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are  capable 
of  any  other  similar  application,  it  is  evident  that,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them  concerning 
any  other  persons,  than  those  to  whom  they  originally 
related. 

Philo,  'of  the  creation  of  the  world.'  See  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26."  N.  T.  1729. 
See  Clem.  Rom.  (1  Ep.  xxxvi.);  Wake,  p.  29;  Grotius  in  Lardner  (Logos),  XI. 
p.  121  ;  Sykes. 

The  brightness  of  his  glory.  "  Le  mot  Grec  se  prend  pour  Y  image  d'  un  corps 
lumineux  qui  se  forme  dans  1'  eau,  ou  dans  un  corps  transparent.  Les  miracles 
perpetuels,  que  Jesus- Christ  faisoit,  etoient  comme  un  eclat  de  la  gloire  de  son 
Pere.    Voyez  Col.  i.  15."     Le  Clerc.     See  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  264 — 267. 

*  "Of/u»(the  Father's)  power. — What  follows  (by  himself  J  is  in  distinction 
to  it."  Peirce  in  Bowyer.  See  Doddridge;  Brenius  and  Limborch  in  Lardner 
(Logos),  XI.  pp.  121,  122. 

t  See  Cardale,  pp.  1 1 6,  1 17. 
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5.  In  these  two  passages  David  or  Solomon  was  certainly 
intended.* 

6.f  It"  this  be  a  reference  to  Psalm  xcvii.  7,  it  is  spoken 
of  God  only. 

7.  This  should  be  rendered,  who  maketh  the  winds  his 
angels,  and  /lames  of  fire  his  messengers,  %  implying  that  any 
thing  may  be  called  an  angel  which  God  employs  to  execute 
his  purposes. § 

8,  9.  j|  This,  which  is  borrowed  from  Psalm  xlv.  6,  7, 
is  spoken  of  Solomon,  and  should  have  been  rendered,  God 
is  thy  throne,*^  or  the  foundation  of  thy  power.  As  the 
writer  speaks  of  Christ  being  exalted  above  his  fellows,  he 
must  mean  his  fellow-men,  or  fellow-prophets,  and  therefore 
he  certainly  never  considered  him,  as  being  by  nature  above 
the  rank  of  other  men.**  For  he  expressly  distinguishes 
him  from  angels,  and  consequently  from  any  being  of  an 


*   See  Psalm  ii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Acts  xiii.  S3  ;  Le  Clerc. 

t  "  When  he  bringeth  (or  shall  bring)  again  the  first- begotten  into  the  world." 
Mede,  p.  577.  See  Le  Clerc;  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  p.  101;  Sykes ;  Lindsey  on 
Robinson,  pp.  71,  72;  Irnpr.  Vers. 

X  Psalm  civ.  4.  "  The  author  of  the  epistle  designed  to  shew  by  this  quotation, 
that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  title  of  angels  and  ministers,  since  those 
names  were  npplied  to  winds  and  fire.  Grotius  observes  further,  that  as  the  winds 
and  flame,  were  denominated  angels,  so  some  of  the  angels  were  called  seraphim, 
that  is,  flames,  and  cherubim,  which  signifies  winds.  See  Psalm  xviii.  11 ;  liv.  3." 
N.  T.  1729      See  Sykes;  Harwood,N.T.  Gr. ;  Impr.  Vers. 

Wu/iefield  translates,  "  Who  maketh  his  messengers,  winds;  and  his  ministers, 
a  flame  of  fire."  See  his  Rote.  "  Perhaps,  '  Who  makes  a  flame  of  fire  to  be 
his  angels,  spirits,  and  ministers.'"     Heinsius  in  Bowyer. 

§  "  Meme  les  creatures  inanimees  dont  il  se  sert  pour  executer  ses  ordres." 
Le  Gene,  pp.  748,  749.     See  Le  Clerc. 

|)  "  Therefore,  O  ( Jod,  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee.''     Bowyer. 

%  See  Clarke  (S.  D.),  542  ;  N,  T.  1729;  Sykes  ;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  433. 

**  The  original  is,  *  God  shall  be  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever.'  No  mode  of 
language  is  more  customary  in  Scripture  than  to  call  God  our  rock  ;  and  as  the 
address  here  is  to  a  king,  it  figuratively  employs  the  idea  of  throne,  to  express  that 
he  shall  never  be  deposed,  that  he  shall  subsist  eternally."  Abauzit,  p.  183.  See 
Wakefield's  /Inquiry,  p.  274;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  205 — 208,  230,231. 

*•  "  Chn/sostom  says,  *  Who  are  his  fellows,  unless  it  be  men?'  Homil.  III. 
p.  117-  See  Vh.  ii.  14."  N.  T.  1729.  "  Men,  of  whose  nature  he  partook,  {Heb. 
ii.  14  —  1 6,)  or  prophets,  who  had  the  spirit  in  a  due,  but  less  measure,  bestowed 
upon  Ihem."     Ijirdner,  XI.  p   102. 

"  I  recollect  a  passage  in  Origens  books  against  Celsus,  who  informs  us  he  had 
met  with  a  Jew,  a  learned  man,  •  who  said  that  those  words,  thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever:  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre;  are  addressed  to 
the  God  of  the  universe:  but  the  following  words,  thou  loeest  righteousness,  and 
hah  st  iniquity;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  th>/  fellows,  are  addressed  to  the  Messiah.' — Origcn  did  not  approve  of  that 
interpretation  ;  but  to  toe  it  appears  both  very  right  and  very  valuable.  Nor  is  it 
so  difficult  but  that  it  might  have  been  discerned  by  a  Christian,  were  it  not  that 
we  are  strangely  misled  by  a  great  variety  of  wrong  notions  which  prevail  amongst 
ns."  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  p.  123.  See  Origen  contr.  Cels.  (L.  i.  p.  43,  Cant. 
T.  I.  p.  371,  Bened.)  in  ibid. ;  Doddridge  on  ver.  Q. 
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angelic  nature;  and  by  this  term  we  are  led  to  understand 
all  created  beings  superior  to  man. 

10 — 12.  This  is  a  description  of  the  power  of  God,  in  chang- 
ing the  whole  system  of  nature,  while  he  himself  remains  the 
same,  and  it  may  be  introduced  to  shew  that  the  power  of 
Christ  is  as  permanent  as  that  of  God,  who  gave  it  to  him.* 

13.  This  is  a  quotation  from  Psalm  ex.  1,  which  relates 
to  David  or  Solomon.^ 

14.  That  is,  angels  are  subservient  even  to  Christians, 
and  much  more  so  to  Christ  their  head. 

PARAPHRASE. 

God,  who,  at  several  times  and  in  various  manners,  for- 
merly spake  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
prophets,  has,  in  these  last  days,  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son, 
whom  he  has  appointed  Lord  of  all  the  new  system,  or 
constitution  of  things,  established  in  the  gospel,  and  by 
whom  he  has  arranged  all  the  future  periods  of  it ;  who, 
shining  with  his  Father's  brightness,  or  bearing  a  near  re- 
semblance to  him,  and  exercising  that  power  over  all  nature 
which  be  conferred  upon  him,  having  submitted  to  death, 
by  which  he  may  be  said,  in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
to  have  offered  himself  for  our  sins,  is  now  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

That  Christ  is  superior  to  angels,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  being  distinguished  by  higher  appellations.  Did  God 
ever  address  the  angels  as  he  does  his  Son,  in  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  which  we  may  apply  to  Christ:  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee  ?  In  another  pas- 
sage he  says,  /  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to 
me  a  Son.  Also,  when  after  the  resurrection  God  brings 
his  Son  again  to  the  world,  as  his  empire,  in  which  he  is 
appointed  to  reign,  we  may  apply  to  him  this  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  be  subject  to  him. 

Concerning  angels,  God  speaks  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
for  in  one  passage  he  says,  he  maketh  the  winds  his  angels, 
and  Jlames  of  fire  his  ministers.      But  to  the  Son  of  God 

*  See  Emlyn's  Works,  1746,  II.  p.  341;  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  488—492; 
Im.fr.  Vert.;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  172,  213,214. 

Vers.  10 — 12.  "  A  quotation  from  Psalm  cii.  25 — 27 ;  where  tbey  are  addressed 
to  God,  and  so  they  are  here — and  are  fitly  applicable  to  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
the  Messiah."  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  p.  124.  On  vers.  8—12,  see  Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  pp.  257 — 266. 

t  See  Matt.  sxii.  44.  "  Our  Lord's  enemies  are  not  subjected  by  his  own  power 
but  by  the  interference  of  God."    Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  268. 
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we  may  apply  that  passage  in  the  Psalms,  in  which  the 
writer,  speaking  of  Solomon,  says,  "  God  is  thy  throne," 
or  the  foundation  of  thy  power,  "  for  ever  and  ever  ;  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  :  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  God, 
even  thy  God,  has  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  companions. " 

The  perpetual  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
alluded  to  in  this  passage  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  is  de- 
scribed the  unchangeable  power  of  God,  who  gave  him  his 
authority:  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands  :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest  ;  and  they 
shall  all  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed  ;  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail."  To  which  also 
of  the  angels  did  God  say,  what  was  originally  spoken  of 
David,  but  which  we  may  apply  to  Christ,  "  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool"? 
Angels  are  only  ministering  spirits  subservient  to  Christians, 
and  much  more  to  Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master. 

II.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  continues  to  shew  the 
superiority  of  the  gospel  to  the  law  of  Moses,  from  the  su- 
perior dignity  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  promulgated  ; 
the  law  having  been  given  by  the  ministration  of  angels, 
and  the  gospel  by  Jesus  Christ,  who,  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  was  exalted  above  angels.*  For  it  is  evident  in  this 
chapter,  that  the  idea  of  Christ  being  properly  a  man,  is  as 
clearly  attended  to  by  this  writer,  as  his  superiority  to  angels 
by  the  appointment  of  God. 

I.j*  Or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  lest  we  should 
run  out  as  leaking  vessels;  for  the  idea  of  the  writer  is  not 
that  of  holding  things  in  the  hand  and  letting  go  their  hold.:}: 

4.§    In  these  respects,   however,  the  two  dispensations 

*  "  Compare  Ch.  ii.  1—3  with  Acts  vii.  53,  Gal.  iii.  19.  The  apostle's  argument 
for  the  great  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christianity,  would  have  no  force  or  con- 
sequence at  all,  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  very  same  person,  Christ  himself, 
had  appeared  and  acted  ministerially  before."  Dr.  Morgan's  Tracts  in  Trin.  Cont. 
1726,  (Prcf.)  pp.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

t  "  Lest  we  should  pervert  them."     Junius  in  Bowyer. 

X  See  Le  Clerc.  Ver.  3.  To  us.  "  The  words  «$  ^/*»?,  signify  properly  to  our 
times,  to  the  times  in  which  the  apostle  lived."     Sykes. 

$  n  Distributions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  remarkable  expression,  plainly  declaring 
that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  meant  those  spiritual  giftB  which  came  down  upon 
men  from  heaven,  immediatelv,  or  were  communicated,  in  great  variety,  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles."    Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  p.  136. 
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agree,  both  coming  from  God,  and  appearing  to  do  so  by 
such  miracles  accompanying  the  promulgation  of  them  as 
could  have  no  other  author  besides  the  Author  of  nature 
itself,  the  laws  of  which  were  suspended  or  altered  by  them. 
The  writer,  however,  seems  to  intimate  that  the  miracles 
under  the  law  were  wrought  indeed  by  angels,  under  the 
Divine  direction,  but  not  so  immediately  by  God  himself,  as 
in  the  Christian  miracles,  since,  with  respect  to  them,  no 
being  above  the  rank  of  man  is  said  to  have  been  employed; 
so  that  the  power  must  have  been  immediately  that  ot  God 
himself,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  according  to  his  own  will,  or 
express  volition,  which  confirms  what  our  Saviour  himself 
said,  [John  xiv.  10,]  that  (he  Father,  who  was  in  him,  did  the 
works,  and  that  the  words  which  he  spake,  were  not  his  own,  but 
the  Father  s,  who  sent  him. 

5*  The  world  to  come-\  means  in  general  a  future  state  j 
but  here  it  signifies  the  empire  or  dominion  that  is  given  to 
Christ,  commencing  in  some  measure  at  his  resurrection,  for 
then  Christ  may  be  said  to  be  brought  into  his  world,  or 
rather  his  empire,  or  state  of  dominion  and  power,  though 
his  kingdom  does  not  properly  take  place  till  his  second 
coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world.  At  present, 
according  to  his  own  language,  \_Luke  xix.  12,]  he  is  gone  to 
receive  a  kingdom,  and  he  will  return  to  exercise  it  when  he 
shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory.  This  power,  which,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
Christ,  but  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  apostles  and  his  followers 
in  general,  is  not  promised  to  angels,  and  therefore,  though 
their  nature  be  superior  to  that  of  man,  yet,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  interior  to  Christ.  Paul  says,  [1  Cor.  vi.  3,~\  that 
so  far  are  angels  from  being  the  judges  of  men,  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  even  angels. 

6 — 8.  J  The  argument  by  which  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
attempts  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  is,  that 
to  him  all  things  are  said  to  be  put  in  subjection,  including 
that  dominion  which  will  hereafter  be  exercised  by  Christ, 
and  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  ever  said  of  angels.  §  But 
the  proof  of  this  is  only  from  a  passage  [Ps.  viii.  6]  in 
which  dominion  is  promised  to  man  and  to  the  son  of  man. 
But  the  dominion  there  spoken  of  is  only  over  animals  and 


*  *•  For,  or  moreover,  as  introducing  a  collateral  argument  or  fact."     Impr.  Vers. 
t  See  Mede,  p.  577  ;  Doddridge.    "  The  Messiah  was  prophesied  of  as  the  Father 
of  the  age  to  come  (ha.  ix.  6).     So  the  Alexand.  copy."     Sykes. 

t  Of,  rather  than  unto  the  Son,  as  of  the  angels,  in  ver.  7.     See  Mede,  p.  577. 
§  SeeN.  T.  1729,ont?er.  0. 
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the  inferior  creation  in  general,  which  were  originally  made 
subject  to  man,  as  we  read  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  to 
which  the  Psalmist  alludes.  This  is  allowed  by  almost  all 
commentators,  and  it  is  a  very  clear  instance  of  the  very 
loose  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  that  age  applied  passages 
of  Scripture,  even  in  serious  argumentation  ;  and  it  shews 
how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  arguments  ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  follow  that  because  man  in  general,  or  the 
son  of  man,  is  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  and  there- 
fore lord  of  this  world,  that  therefore  Christ,  as  the  son  of 
man,  is  lord  of  the  future  world.  In  things  of  this  nature, 
as  I  have  frequently  observed,  we,  who  have  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  before  us,  must  read  and  judge  for  our- 
selves, as  the  apostles  did. 

[y.*  Made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,~\  That  is,  a  man, 
answering  to  the  description  of  man  given  by  the  Psalmist 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle. f 

This  complete  dominion,  the  writer  observes,  is  not  yet 
given  to  Christ,  but  we  see  some  earnest  of  it  in  the  state  of 
glory  and  honour  to  which  he  was  raised  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  after  those  sufferings  by  which  he  became 
qualified  for  it. 

The  phrase,  for  every  man,  does  not  signify  in  the  stead 
of  every  man,  but  only  on  the  behalf  of  man,  to  which  both 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  every  thing  that  he  did,  was  sub- 
servient.^: 

10. §  It  was  a  wise  measure  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
things,  in  order  to  raise  men  to  a  state  of  immortal  glory  and 
happiness,  to  prepare  him  who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
scheme,  and  who  was  the  first  to  be  advanced  to  this  high 
dignity,  by  a  course  of  suffering  ;  this  being  the  natural 
means  of  producing  in  him  that  perfection  of  character 
which  is  requisite  for  such  an  exalted  station. 

*  "  '  By  suffering  death,  crowned  with  glory.'  Peirce  et  al.  *  Crowned  with 
glory,  that,  by  the  favour  of  God,  he  might  be  above  all  death.' — ■  But  we  see  all 
things  not  yet  subject  to  him  (man):  yet  we  behold  him  little  lower  than  the 
snivels.  But  Jesus  we  behold,  bv  suffering  death,  crowned  with  glory,  &c.'  Thus 
the  apostle  magnifies  the  prerogative  of  man,  as  the  psalmist  does,  and  of  Christ 
above  all.*  "  Heinsin*  in  Bowycr.  See  Sykes ;  Turner  in  Theol.  Repos.  I.  p.  62|; 
Impr.  Vers. 

t   Seethe  author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  345,  346;  Wakefield. 

X  "  Here  is  no  restraint  at  all,  nor  any  seeming  limitation  of  that  comprehensive 
phrase,  tie  tasted  death,  wept  ravhi,  for  every  man,  distributive^  taken,  (for  dictum 
de  nmni,  say  the  Loyirians,  distribute*  the  subject).  I?ut  there  is  something  which 
doth  seem  to  strengthen  the  general  intendment  of  the:  phrase;  for  this  is  said  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God,  in  sending  his  Sou  to  die  for  man.''  Whitby  (Five 
Points),  p.  123.     See  Le  Clerc;  Sykes;  Chauncey,  p.  1*0. 

$  See  Haynes,  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxii.),  p.  287. 
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The  writer  of  this  epistle  having  here  called  Christ  the 
captain  of  our  salvation,  or  the  leader  of  our  salvation,*  he 
who  stands  foremost  in  the  honourable  list,  now  shews  that 
there  was  the  greatest  propriety  in  his  being  of  the  same 
rank  with  those  at  whose  head  he  was  placed,  as  a  general 
with  respect  to  an  army  ;  and  I  would  observe,  that  all  that 
follows  in  this  chapter,  has  no  other  object;  and  he  could 
never  have  written  it  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  Christ 
being  as  much  a  man  as  any  of  his  followers  who  bore  the 
Christian  name.f 

12.  This  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xxii.  22,  in  which  the 
writer,  speaking  in  his  own  name,  calls  his  fellow-worship- 
pers brethren. 

13.  [I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.~\  That  is,  as  other  mortal 
men  do,  who  have  no  ground  of  support  or  confidence  in 
themselves.  Such  expressions  as  these  are  frequent  in  the 
Psalms.^  [Behold  I,  Sfc.~\  This  is  an  expression  of  Isaiah,§ 
who  is  speaking  ot  his  own  children,  which  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  applies  to  Christ  and  his  disciples.  _ 

14.  15. ||  As  those  who  are  to  be  converted  to  Christi- 
anity are  men,  it  was  proper  that  Christ  should  be  a  man 
also,  in  order  that,  dying  like  other  men,  he  might  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  death  and  all  evil.  The  principle,  or 
cause  to  which  all  evil  is  to  be  referred,  is,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently observed,  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Devil  or  Satan, 
that  is,  something  adverse  or  hostile  to  man,  as  the  word 
signifies,  which  is  personified,  as  sin  and  death -likewise  are. ^jj 

16 — 18.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  represents  Christ  as 
being  a  man  subject  to  death,  in  order  to  deliver  other  men 
from  the  fear  of  death,  which  fear  of  death,  as  an  excellent 
critic,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  has  lately  observed,**  does  not  lay 
hold  of  angels,  but  only  on   the  seed  of  Abraham,  that  is, 

*  Sykes.     See  Ch.  xii.  2;   Acts  iii.  15 ;   v.  31. 

t  Ver.  11.  "  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  Jesus,  therefore,  in  our 
apostle's  account,  is  a  creature  of  God,  a  descendant  of  Adam,  and  one  of  our 
brethren  of  mankind."     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  433. 

X   See  Ps.  xviii.  2  •,  Syhes. 

§  See  Dodson's  Tsaiah  (viii.  18),  pp.  202,  203.  "  Tn  Tsa.  viii.  17,  18,  both  these 
clauses  stand  together  in  the  LXX- ;  so  that  I  guess  the  second  koo.  wccXiv,  [and 
again],  has  been  put  in  here  by  the  Scribes,  and  that  the  apostle  made  but  one 
sentence  of  them.  The  first  words,  alone,  are  not  to  his  purpose."  Wall  in 
Bowyer. 

||  «*  Who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  subject  to  fear,  (ieihuat;,)  all  their  lives." 
Junius  in  Bowyer. 

%  "  The  Jews  said  that  the  devil,  who  held  the  empire  of  death,  was  called 
Samael,  under  whose  power  God  had  put  all  nations,  except  their  own.  See 
Maimanides"    N.  T.  1729- 

•*  In  Theol.  Repos.  V.  pp.  l6l— 165.  See  the  Author's  account  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
ibid,  VI.  pp.  217— 224. 
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men.*  He  therefore  must  be  of  the  proper  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, or  a  man  like  other  descendants  from  Abraham.  As 
the  writer  of  this  epistle  expressly  says,  \Ch.  ii.  17,]  that 
it  behoved  Christ  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren, 
and  especially  in  being  subject  to  death  like  them,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  any  other  idea  than  that  of  his 
being  a  mere  man,  subject  to  death,  as  his  brethren  were. 

It  was,  according  to  the  idea  of  this  writer,  farther  requi- 
site that  Christ  should  be  a  mere  man,  in  order  that  he 
might  act  the  part  of  a  proper  high-priest,  with  respect  to 
man,  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews  being  as  much  a  man 
as  other  Jews  were.  Christ,  therefore,  resembles,  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests,  who,  by  sacrifice,  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  that  knowing  the  power  of  temptation  to 
which  men  are  subject,  and  which  men  could  only  know  by 
experience,  he  might  feel  for  them  and  relieve  them,  not  in 
a  miraculous  way,  but  by  providing  such  supports  and  con- 
solations as  were  proper  for  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
men. 

That  these  allusions  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  this  epistle,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  any  more 
than  figures  of  speech,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  autho- 
rized to  infer  from  them  that  the  anger  of  God  was  appeased 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
observe  and  explain. 

III.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  still  continues  to  shew  the 
superiority  of  the  gospel  to  the  law,  by  shewing  the  superi- 
ority of  Christ  to  Moses,  and  consequently  the  greater  danger 
of  disregarding  the  gospel. 

1.  Christ  is  here  called  the  apostle  of  our  profession;  that 
is,  the  messenger  whom  God  sent  on  this  commission,  evi- 
dently implying,  that  he  was  subservient  to  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  him,  or  his  proper  servant,  as  other  prophets  were. 

2.  The  word  which  is  here  properly  translated  appointed, 
generally  signifies  made\  or  created,  which  shews  with  what 
latitude  words  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  that  we 
are  by  no  means  authorized  to  infer,  that,  when  the  term 
creation  is  made  use  of,  a  proper  creation  is  intended,  when 
it  often  signifies  the  appointment  of  something  created  be- 

•  See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repot.  III.  p.  349;  Clarke  (S.  D.),  654;  Sykes ;  the 
examples  in  Harwood,  N.  T. ;  Pilhintjton,  pp.  205,  2<)6 ;  Jmpr.  Vers.  On  ver.  17, 
see  Theol.  Repos.  111.  p.  425  ;  V.  p.  164;  fmpr.  Vers. 

t  "  As  Ch.  i.  7.  This  epistle  was  by  some  rejected,  as  not  being  of  St.  Paul's 
writing,  because,  truly,  it  speaks  of  Christ  as  made,  or  rather,  of  the  Father,  as 
making  Christ.     See  Philastrha  de  Ilaresibm.     Hser.  89."     Sykes. 
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fore,  or  a  renovation  or  new  state  of  things,  such  as  was  pro- 
duced by  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel. 

4* — 6."\  The  argument  by  which  Christ  is  here  proved  to 
be  superior  to  Moses,  is,  that  Moses  was  no  more  than  a 
servant  in  the  house  or  family  of  God,  whereas  Christ  is 
a  son,)  who  has  the  care  and  conduct  of  a  house  under  God 
his  Father: J  for  the  word  which  is  here  rendered  builds, 
does  not  mean  creates,  or  establishes,  but  only  orders,  or 
governs.  The  inferior  governor  is  Christ,  but  the  Supreme 
Governor  is  God;  the  house  is  the  Christian  Church,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  Moses  was  a  servant  with 
respect  to.it,  because  his  dispensation  preceded  it,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it. 

7,§  8.  ||  What  was  written  by  David,  the  author  of  the 
Psalm,  is  here  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  God,  perhaps  as  the 
Author  of  all  Good,  but  very  probably  the  author  considered 
the  Psalm  as  properly  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  that  requires 
any  thing  more  than  the  natural  powers  of  man,  directed  by 
a  pious  disposition.  A  deep  sense  of  the  universal  presence 
and  government  of  God,  is  conspicuous- in  all  the  Psalms, 
but  this,  with  the  natural  faculties  of  man,  seems  to  be 
abundantly  sufficient  for  such  compositions  as  they  are. 
The  passage  here  quoted,  is  part  of  Ps.  xcv.,  in  which  the 
writer  exhorts  his  readers ^[  to  take  warning  by  the  example 
of  their  ancestors,  that  they  might  not  provoke  God,  as 
those  had  done,  and  suffer,  as  they  did,  in  consequence  of 
it;  but  might  not  any  good  man,  of  plain  understanding, 
have  said  the  same  ? 

9.  Proved  me,  means  tried  me,  or  exercised  my  patience 
by  their  continual  provocations. 

11.  That  is,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  the  resting 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  'long  wandering  in 
the  Wilderness. 

*  Ver.  5.  "  '  As  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  faithful  in  all  the  house.'  Philo  of 
Allegories"     N.  T.  1729- 

t  "  Ampliorem  honorem  habet  domus."  Vuly.  "  Hath  the  greater  honour  of 
the  family.''     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  265. 

X  A  son  over  his  house.  "  That  is,  Cod's  house;  his  own  house,  a  very  wrong 
translation."  See  Peiice  and  Pt/le  in  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  13,  14,  Rote.  On  vers, 
1 — 6,  see  ibid.  1.  pp.  11  — 15. 

§  Connect  wherefore  with  take  heed  (ver.  12),  "  the  intermediate  citation  being 
in  a  parenthesis."     Peirce  in  liowyer. 

||  "The  places  where  the  events  happened,  (Exod.  xvii.  7  ;  Num.  xx.  13,  24,) 
were  ftleriba  and  Massa;  the  first  signifies  contradiction,  the  last,  irritation." 
N.  T.  1729.     See  Grotins  in  ibid. 

%  Vers.  9 — 11.  On  "  some  differences  between  the  Hebrew  text  here,  and  the 
apostle's  quotation,"  see  Com.  and  Ess.  T.  pp.  374,  375. 
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12,#  13.  This  is  the  proper  use  of  the  examples  of  obsti- 
nacy and  incredulity  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  former  times  in  general.  The  cause  of  this 
obstinacy  is  always  some  evil  passion,  which  we  secretly 
indulge.  If  the  gospel  be  true,  that  is,  if  it  be  founded  upon 
sufficient  evidence,  it  must  be  some  wrong  bias  that  prevents 
any  person  from  seeing  that  evidence ;  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  very  different  causes,  and,  consequently,  may  have 
very  different  degrees  of  criminality. 

14. f  That  is,  we  share  with  Christ  himself  in  the  bles- 
sings of  Christianity,  he  is  the  elder  brother  and  the  heir; 
but  we  are  the  younger  brethren  and  joint  heirs  with  him. 

16.  It  may  be  rendered,  but  who  of  them  that  heard  did 
provoke;  were  they  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt ^  Did  not 
their  unbelief  and  obstinacy  affect  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  all  except  Caleb  and  Joshua  P  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  more  upon  our  guard  lest  a  disposition  so 
very  prevalent,  and  which  formerly  affected  such  great 
numbers,  should  influence  us  also. 

IV.  2.  Here  the  word  gospel,  means  in  general  good 
news,  or  the  promises  of  God  to  the  obedient. §  The  Jews 
had  their  peculiar  promises,  and  Christians  have  theirs  also. 

3.  ||  That  is,  there  is  a  rest,  spoken  of  in  the  account  of 
the  creation  itself,  and  wherever  we  meet  with  any  account 
of  a  state  of  rest,  that  is,  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  the  same 
rules  will  apply  to  it.  If  it  be  promised  to  men,  a  scene  of 
action  always  precedes  it,  as  it  did  with  respect  to  God 
himself. 

8,  9.  Instead  of  Jesus  it  should  have  been  rendered  Joshua, 
which  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  with  Jesus  in  Greek.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  rest  which  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by 
the  Psalmist,  is  the  very  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan  to  which 
Joshua  introduced  the  children  of  Israel;  and  though  it  be 
true  that  there  does  remain  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,  after 
the  trials  of  this  life,  there  is  no  great  force  in  this  particular 
argument  to  prove  it.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  gospel 
history,  Christ  came  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  or  happiness  to  the  righteous,  and  misery  to 

*  "  The  Arabick  is,  an  obdurate  and  unbelieving  heart,  and  which  goeth  far,  or 
quite  away,  from  the  living  God."     Gregory,  p.  164. 

t  "  I  take  the  14th  verse  to  be  a  parenthesis,  and  the  15th  to  be  joined  with  the 
13th."     Peirce  in  Bowyer. 

%  "  Who,  when  they  had  heard,  provoked  him  to  anger,  but  aii  those  who  came 
with  Moses  out  of  Egvpt?"     Si/riac;  Bengelius  in  Bowyer. 

(j  See  Harwood,  NT-;  iWtf.'N.  T.  Gr. 

||  Ps.  xcv.  1 1 1  N.  T.  1729.     On  vers.  3—1 1,  see  Wotton,  I.  pp.  292,  293. 
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the  wicked,  and  besides  proving  his  divine  mission  by 
miracles,  he  died  and  rose  again  in  proof  of  it.  On  this 
solid  foundation  does  this  great  article  of  our  faith  and  hope 
rest. 

12.  Here  we  have  a  good  reason  for  taking  warning  by 
the  example  of  the  Israelites,  since  our  conduct,  and  even 
our  thoughts,  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  dividing  of  the  joints  and  marrow^  seems  to  allude  to 
the  dividing  into  their  several  parts  the  carcases  of  the  beasts 
that  were  sacrificed."]*  But  the  word,  or  power,  of  God,%  can 
penetrate  farther  than  the  knife  of  the  priest,  even  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.§ 

That  part  of  the  epistle  which  we  now  enter  upon  is  not 
particularly  edifying  to  us.  In  it  the  writer  enlarges  on  the 
superiority  of  the  gospel  to  the  law  of  Moses,  with  respect  to 
every  circumstance  of  which  the  Jews,  who  were  attached 
to  it,  made  their  boast.  Did  the  Jews  pride  themselves  in 
their  temple,  their  altar,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  high- 
priest,  the  writer  of  this  epistle  finds  in  the  Christian  system 
a  temple,  an  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  high-priest,  superior  to 
theirs,  so  that  the  former  were  only  types  of  what  followed. 
But  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  though  arguments  of  this 
kind  were  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  Jews, 
they  are  not  only  of  no  use  to  us,  who  have  no  Jewish  pre- 
judices to  remove,  but  if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  they 
may  mislead  us,  by  teaching  us  to  look  for  something  more 
than  a  figurative  resemblance  in  them.  Thus  prayer  and 
alms  are  called  sacrifices,  but  we  should  greatly  perplex 
ourselves  if  we  should  imagine  that  they  are  true  and  proper 
sacrifices,  and  into  a  much  greater  mistake  shall  we  be  led 
if  we  imagine  that  Christ  was  a  real  priest,  or  his  death  a 
real  sacrifice,  and  that  this  sacrifice  was  an  atonement  to  the 
anger  of  God,  which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  upon  the  innocent 
must  have  fallen  upon  the  guilty  ;  for  this  will  contradict 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  which  uniformly  represents 
God  as  our  merciful  Father,  as  essentially,  and  of  himself, 
merciful  and  gracious,  and  forgiving-  sins  freely,  upon  re- 
pentance alone,  and  instead  of  receiving  a  price  for  our  re- 

*  **  *  The  joints  and  limbs,''  as  one  MS.  cited  by  Erasmus.  Or  'joints  and 
muscles'  ([/.vccy)."    Bowyer. 

t  See  Harwood,  II.  pp.  220,  221. 

j  "The  divine  reason  or  understanding,"  Harwood,  N.  T.  See  Le  Clerc; 
Wakefield.     On  ver.  13,  see  Harwood,  N.T. 

fj  See  Philo  in  N.  T.  1729-  Two-edged  sword.  **  The  same  similitude  is  in  Philo 
whom  this  writer  seems  to  have  read,  says  Grotius.  See  Wisd.  xviii.  15,  16."  Ibid. 
Sykes  on  ver.  13 ;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  239. 
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demption  from  his  wrath,  as  himself  giving  a  price  for  us, 
when  we  were,  as  it  were,  estranged  from  him  and  lost  to 
him. 

Christ  is  a]so  called  our  Passover,  [l  Cor.  v.  75]  a  thing 
quite  foreign  to  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  But  all  these  views  of 
the  death  of  Christ  are  only  comparisons,  which  illustrate  it 
in  certain  respects,  though  the  resemblance  by  no  means 
holds  in  others.  Having,  therefore,  frequently  expressed 
these  sentiments,  and  given  my  reasons  for  them  more  at 
large,  1  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  the  views  of  the 
writer  in  these  figurative  representations,  without  any  regard 
to  the  justness  of  them,  till  we  come  to  the  excellent  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  in  the  tenth  chapter,  in  which,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  epistle,  the  writer  exhorts  to  a  steadfast  faith 
in  Christianity,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  the  promises  of  it, 
in  the  persecution  to  which  Christians  were  then  exposed. 

14.  The  writer  having  exhorted  to  watchfulness  and  per- 
severance, from  the  example  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  in 
order  that  we  may  attain  to  that  rest  in  heaven  of  which  the 
rest  that  they  obtained  under  Joshua  was  a  type,  adds  an 
argument  for  it,  from  the  superiority  of  Jesus,  considered  as 
a  high-priest,  to  the  high-priests  under  the  law. 

15,*  16.  As  a  reason  why  we  should  put  greater  confi- 
dence in  our  high-priest,  he  observes  that  he  is  one  who  will 
make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  our  infirmities,  having  , 
been  himself  subject  to  the  same,  and  felt  the  force  of  them, 
though  he  rose  above  them  ;  not  having  yielded  to  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed. j" 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  many  others  in 
this  epistle,  that  the  writer  considered  Christ  as  being  a  mere 
man,  liable  to  infirmities  and  temptations  as  other  men  are, 
and,  therefore,  that  his  example  is  a  ground  of  encourage- 
ment to  us,  who  are  constituted  as  he  was,  and  placed  in 
similar  circumstances. 

V.  3.  In  this  respect  he  shews  that  the  Hebrew  high- 
priest  resembled  the  Christian,  since  his  offering  for  himself, 
as  well  as  for  the  people,  shewed  that  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
gress as  well  as  they  ;  the  sacrifices  that  he  offered  being  for 
sin. 

4 — 6.  Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Christian  high-priests  is,  that  neither  of  them  were 

*  Tempted.     "  Pierced  through."     See  St/ket. 

t  And  "  which  must  have  been  impossible,  had  the  divine  nature,  or  essence, 
been  hypostatically  or  personally  united  to  Jesus  Christ."  Hayncs  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  x,)> 
p.  225. 
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self-appointed,  but  received  their  appointment  from  God.* 
Of  the  appointment  of  Aaron  to  his  office  we  have  a  parti- 
cular account  in  the  books  of  Moses.  That  Jesus  had  a 
similar  appointment  this  writer  argues  from  two  passages  in 
the  Psalms,  one  of  them,  (Psalm  ii.  7,)  in  which  it  is  said, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ;"  and 
the  other,  (Psalm  ex.  4,)  where  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec."  Both  these  pas- 
sages probably  relate  to  David,  but  the  Jews,  according  to 
their  usual  mode  of  interpreting  scripture,  understood  them 
of  the  Messiah.  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  nothing 
is  said  of  any  priesthood,  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  the 
same  import  with  the  latter,  in  which  priesthood  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

9.  In  this  verse  and  those  preceding  it,  the  writer  reverts 
to  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  priest,  subject  to  infirmity  as 
we  are,  and  depending  upon  God  as  it  becomes  us  to  do. 
In  the  seventh  verse  f  he  alludes  to  his  agony  in  the  garden, 
[Matt.  xxvi.  39,]  which  was  a  clear  proof  of  human  infir- 
mity, when,  for  his  piety,  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
(for  so  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood,)  he  was  relieved  by  an 
angel  being  sent  to  strengthen  him  ;  for  though,  as  he  adds, 
he  was  in  the  highest  favour  with  God,  as  his  Son,  he  was 
not  exempt  from  that  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character.  J 

10.  Reverting  to  his  argument  for  the  priesthood  of  Jesus 
from  his  being  said  to  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedec, he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  there  were  several 
things  relating  to  this  subject  which  they  were  not  then 
prepared  to  understand. 

12§ — 14.  The  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
were  Jews,  who  boasted  of  their  superior  knowledge ;  and 
yet  he  observes,  that  they  were  far  from  being  those  profi- 
cients that  they  imagined  themselves  to  be ;  for  that  they 
rather  resembled  young  children  who  required  to  be  fed  with 
milk,  and  not  men  who  could  digest  stronger  food.|j 

*  *'  Christ  had  also  glorified  himself,  to  become  a  high-priest,  had  he  been  the 
most  high  God,  and  so  one  God  with  the  Father.  But  that  is,  in  this  place,  denied, 
and  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  is  said  to  have  glorified  him,  and  not 
he  himself."     Crellius  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  xiii.),  p.  83. 

t  See  Haynes  (Ch.  xxiii.),  p.  89;  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xiv.)  pp.  242,  243;  (Ch.  xv.)  p.  24fi; 
(Ch.  xxii.)  p.  280. 

X  "  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet,  through  his  piety,  he  learnt  obedience  from  what 
he  suffered."     Syr.  Vers,  in  Bowyer.     See  Wakefield. 

§  "  You  have  again  need  that  some  one  should  teach  you  the  first  elements." 
Peirce  in  Bowyer.     See  Sykes. 

||  Solid  nourishment.    See  N,  T.  1729. 
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VI.  1,  2.  The  articles  of  Christian  doctrine  in  which 
those  to  whom  the  author  of  this  epistle  writes  had  been 
instructed,  and  which  he  therefore  presumed  they  must 
understand,  he  here  briefly  enumerates  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  such  things  as  every  Christian  must  have  known  and 
believed,  viz.  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ, 
the  use  of  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection and  future  judgment.  These  he,  therefore,  passes 
over,  and  informs  them  that  he  shall  proceed  to  subjects  of 
greater  difficulty,*  as  he  does  at  the  close  of  this  chapter; 
but  previous  to  this  he  reverts  to  what  he  had  justly  laid 
peculiar  stress  upon  before,  viz.  the  importance  of  perseve- 
rance in  order  to  attain  to  that  rest  in  heaven  which  is  pro- 
mised to  Christians. 

4f — 6.  This  argument  for  perseverance  is  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  desperate  condition  of  those  who  do  not 
persevere,  but  fall  off  from  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  the  practice  of  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.;}:  It  is,  in- 
deed, morally  impossible  that  they  should  be  brought  to  re- 
pentance, since,  in  order  to  this,  nothing  can  be  urged  upon 
them  that  they  are  not. already  acquainted  with,  and  have 
resisted  the  force  of.  They  must  be  as  much  hardened  as 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus;  and 
if  they  really  renounced  the  profession  of  Christianity,  they 
must  consider  him  as  an  impostor,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
expostulated  with  on  Christian  principles. 

7.  To  receive  a  blessing  is  equivalent  to  bearing  an  ample 
produce;  for  in  this  case  we  see  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  (ii.  4,) 
the  reapers  blessed  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  he  them. 

8.§  He  illustrates  his  argument  by  observing:,  that  if  a 
piece  of  ground  produce  nothing  but  thorns  and  briars,  not- 
withstanding it  receives  the  same  advantage  of  rain,  &c.  with 
that  which  yields  the  most  valuable  products,  it  must  be 
given  up  as  of  no  value,  nor  deserving  of  culture. 

9.  This,  however,  he  expresses  his  persuasion  was  not  the 
case  of  those  to  whom  he  writes. 

10.  They  had,  indeed,  given  evidence  of  their  being  pos- 

*  "  Let  its  advance  forwards  towards  perfection — a  beautiful  allusion  to  a  race, 
similar  to  Phil.  iii.  13,  14."     Harwood,  N.  T. 

t   See  Philo  and  Jiut.  Mart,  in  N.  T.  1729;  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  136,  137. 

%  See  Le  Clerc;  Le  Cene,  pp.  502 — 505;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  1SS,  134;  Sykes ; 
Bowyer. 

§  "  Whose  end  is  burning,  like  Horace  :  *  Urenda  filix  innascitur  agris.' " 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  237. 
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sessed  of  the  most  substantial  Christian  virtues,  in  minister- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  others;  and  for  this  they  would,  no 
doubt,  receive  an  abundant  reward. 

13* — 15.  As  a  motive  to  persevere  in  their  duty,  notwith- 
standing any  hardships  to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  others,  who,  after 
a  due  exercise  of  their  faith  and  patience,  had  received  a  just 
reward. 

17f — 19.  That  they  might  have  the  greater  assurance  of 
receiving  the  just  reward  of  their  faith  and  patience,  he  ob- 
serves, that  God  has  promised  it  by  an  oath,  as  well  as  by 
his  word,  two  things  that  cannot  be  changed.  Our  hope 
may,  therefore,  be  compared  to  an  anchor  fixed  in  the  very 
place  where  God  himself  resides,  viz.  the  holy  of  holies 
itself.J 

Vll.  Having  mentioned  the  holy  of  holies  into  which  the 
Jewish  high-priest  entered  once  a  year,  he  returns  to  the 
argument  concerning  Jesus,  as  the  high-priest  whom  he  had 
said  to  have  been  made  such  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec  ; 
and  thence  he  is  led  to  treat  of  this  subject,  as  one  of  the 
higher  things  which  he  had  before  said  was  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. But  in  his  observations,  on  this  subject  we  find 
more  of  imagination  than  judgment.  It  proceeds,  however, 
on  such  an  application  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to,  and  laid  much  stress  upon  ;  and,  therefore, 
would  have  weight  with  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  I  doubt 
not  they  had  with  himself.§  But  this  should  not  prevent 
our  judging  for  ourselves,  and  rejecting  whatever  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  well-founded.  And,  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  the  writings  of  this  apostle  that  is  more  open  to 
objection  than  his  reasoning  concerning  Melchizedec. 

1.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  account  of  Melchizedec  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  ||  that  he  was  more  of  a  priest  than  was 
Abraham:  he  was,  according  to  that  account,  which  is  all 

*  "  '  You  see  God  does  not  swear  by  another,  for  nothing  has  more  excellence 
than  he:  but  by  himself,  whose  excellence  is  above  all.'  Philo  of  Allegories.  See 
Gen.  xxii.  16."     N.  T.  1729. 

t  See  Hallett,  II.  pp.  148 — 153.     On  ver.  18,  Reiske  in  Bowyer. 

\  On  ver.  20,  see  Harwood,  II.  p.  25S  ;  Si/hcs;  Hartcood,  N,  T. 

§  "  Probably  the  author  of  the  epistle,  whoever  he  was,  gave  into  the  allegorical 
way  with  less  reluctance,  for  having  read  Philo's  writings,  which  were  all  published 
before  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  appeared.  The  purity  of  his  diction,  the 
dignity  of  his  sentiments,  the  refined  vein  of  his  morality,  and  the  compass  of  his 
learning,  were  so  distinguished,  he  passed  for  another  Plato.  So  that  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that  a  primitive  writer  should  borrow  from  such  a  master."  N.  T.  172Q, 
II.  p.  857. 

||  Ch.  xiv.  18—20.    See  Vol.  XI.  pp.  71,  72. 
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that  this  writer  could  know  concerning  him,  a  petty  prince; 
and  in  these  times  all  princes  were  likewise  priests  of  their 
several  tribes  or  nations,  and  occasionally  offered  sacrifices, 
as  did  Abraham.  Indeed,  the  same  word  (]m)  is  used  indif- 
ferently for  a  priest  or  prince. 

2.  Though  Abraham  gave  Melchizedec  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  kings  whom  he  had 
defeated,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  it  with  any  religious 
view,  or  as  any  thing  that  was  due  to  him.  It  was,  perhaps, 
to  indemnify  him  for  what  he  might  have  suffered  from  the 
incursions  of  those  kings.  Salem  was  nothing  more  than  the 
name  of  the  city  of  which  Melchizedec  was  king,  and  though 
this  name  signifies  righteousness,  ov  peace,  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  prince  who  reigned  there.  A 
king  of  Salem,  though  denoting  righteousness  and  peace, 
might  have  been  a  wicked  and  turbulent  prince,  troublesome 
to  all  his  neighbours  ;  and  yet  this  writer  seems  to  lay  some 
stress  on  this  circumstance  of  the  name  of  his  city.* 

3.  Because  the  descent  of  Melchizedec  is  not  mentioned 
by  Moses,  the  writer  of  this  epistle  seems  to  have  considered 
him  as  having  had  neither  father  nor  mother  ;"\  and  because 
he  is  said  [Psalm  ex.  4]  to  be  a  priest  for  ever,  as  if  he  had 
never  died.  That  something  is  meant  by  this  writer  more 
than  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  genealogy  or  age  of  Melchi- 
zedec, is  evident  from  his  mentioning  these  circumstances 
as  an  encomium,  and  from  his  adding  that,  in  these  respects, 
he  resembles  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah;  for  that,  like  him, 
he  was  a  perpetual  high-priest. 

6,  7.  The  superiority  of  Melchizedec  to  Abraham  is  here 
inferred  from  his  taking  tithes  of  him  ;  and  that  he  must 
have  had  a*divine  authority  for  this,'  as  the  Levites  had  to 
take  their  tithes  from  those  who,  like  themselves,  were  de- 
scended from  Abraham  ;  but  Melchizedec,  he  observes,  had 
no  natural  connexion  with  Abraham,  and  could  not  derive 
any  right  or  title  from  him,  and  therefore  must  have  had  it 
from  God  himself. 

Another  argument  for  the  superiority  of  Melchizedec  to 
Abraham  is,  that  he  blessed  him,  which,  according  to  this 
writer,     implies    superiority.      But    though    Pharoah    was 

•  "  Pour  insinn&r  que  ce  qu1  il  va  dire  de  Melchisedek  quadre  d'  autant  mieux  au 
Messie,  que  la  signification  du  noiu  et  des  titres  du  roy  de  Salem  lui  couviennent 
parfaitement."     Le  Clerc. 

t  See  Le  Clerc;  Le  Cene,  p.  779;  Essay,  \T2.7,  pp.  10,  290 ;  Doddridge;  Syket. 
M  *  Neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  were  in  the  genealogical  records;'  agreeable 
to  the  Syriac  version."  N.  T.  1729.  See  Wakefield;  Impr.  Vers.;  Belsham's 
Inquiry,  p,  160. 
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blessed  by  Jacob,  the  superiority  of  the  patriarch  consisted 
in  nothing  besides  his  greater  age.* 

8.  The  priests  among  the  Israelites  were  mortal,  but 
Melehizedec,  it  is  here  intimated,  was  immortal.  Had  the 
meaning  only  been  that  we  have  no  account  of  his  age  or 
death,  it  would  have  been  no  argument  of  superiority  at  all. 

10.  Even  the  priests  of  the  Hebrews  might  be  said  to 
have  paid  tithes  to  Melehizedec,  since  Abraham  their  an- 
cestor did. 

11. "j*  That  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  superior  to  that  of 
Aaron,  this  writer  argues  from  his  being  said  to  be  a  priest 
according  to  the  order  of  Melehizedec,  while  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  subsisted,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  priesthood  if  it  had  been  complete. 

12 — 14.  From  this  change  in  the  priesthood,  viz.  from  that 
of  Aaron  to  another  resembling  that  of  Melehizedec,  this 
writer  infers,  that  there  must  have  been  a  change  in  the  law 
from  which  the  family  of  Aaron  derived  their  priesthood. 
According  to  Moses  the  priests  must  be  the  natural  descen- 
dants of  Aaron,  and  of  no  other,  and  Aaron  was  descended 
from  Levi;  but  Jesus  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  im- 
plies a  quite  different  constitution. 

15% — 17.  But  the  most  material  difference  between  these 
two  priesthoods,  this  writer  intimates,  was,  that  the  consti- 
tution from  which  that  of  Aaron  was  derived  was  temporary, 
whereas  that  of  Melehizedec  was  eternal.  He  also  says,  that 
the  law  by  which  the  descendants  of  Aaron  were  priests 
was  carnal,  implying,  though  not  expressly  saying,  that  the 
other  was  spiritual. 

19. §  From  this  supposed  change  in  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  superseded,  and  another 
resembling  that  of  Melehizedec  introduced,  the  writer  argues 
the  imperfection  of  the  former  and  the  superiority  of  the 
latter;  which,  he  says,  is  more  effectual,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  God  and  men,  which  is  the  object  of 
every  priesthood. 

20 — 22.  ||  As  a  farther  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus  above  that  of  Aaron,  he  observes,  that  it 

*  See  Gen.  xlvii.  7,  Vol.  Xf.  p.  1 16. 

f  "  The  JEthiopic  version  has  not  the  last  clause. — It  has  much  the  appearance 
of  an  explanatory  interpolation."     Wakefield. 

%  See '  Hallett'.U.pp.  153—155;  Syk'es;  Peirce. 

§  Vers.  18,  19.  "  '  There  is  an  abrogation  of  the  former  commandment  concern- 
ing the  Levitical  priesthood,  (for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,)  but  there  it  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope.'"     Bengelius  in  Bowyer.     Sykes. 

||  On  vers.  2 — 22,  see  the  Author,  Theol.  Rtpos.  N.  pp.  285—290. 
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was  established  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  viz.  by  an  oath, 
the  psalmist  [ex.  4]  having  said  the  Lord  sware  that  he  was 
"  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec."  But 
except  this  circumstance  of  the  oath,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  solemnity  with  which  Aaron  and  his  descendants  were 
appointed  to  be  priests  to  the  Hebrew  nation. 

23 — 2.5.*  The  superiority  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  ap- 
pears from  the  continuance  of  it  in  his  own  person,  while 
that  of  Aaron  was  in  succession,  each  individual  priest  being 
mortal. -j* 

27,%  28.  Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrew  priests 
were  repeated  every  day,  besides  being  made  on  account  of 
their  own  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people,  one  sacrifice 
of  Jesus,  viz.  that  of  himself,  was  sufficient ;  and  he  being 
without  sin,  this  sacrifice  could  not  respect  himself,  but  the 
people  only. 

We  have  now  been  directed  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
as  implying  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  to  that 
of  Aaron;  but  it  is  only  by  way  of  figure  that  he  can  be  said 
to  be  a  priest  at  all ;  being,  in  reality,  no  more  a  priest  than 
he  was  a  door,  or  a  vine,  or  any  thing  else  to  which  he  was 
occasionally  compared.  Besides  the  passage  in  the  cxth. 
Psalm,  on  which  the  whole  of  this  argument  hinges,  (for  in 
no  other  passage  is  the  Messiah  said  to  be  a  priest,)  is,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  my  notes  on  that  psalm,  some  very  early 
corruption  of  the  original  text,  and  which  we  have  now  no 
means  of  restoring. §  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  gives  a  sense 
very  different  from  that  of  the  LXX.,  which  the  apostle 
here  adopts. 

VIII.  Having  enlarged  on  the  argument  for  the  superio- 
rity of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  above  that  of  Aaron,  from  its 
being  said  to  resemble  that  of  Melchizedec,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  other  considerations,  at  the  same  time  repeating  and 
enlarging  upon  those  that  he  had  mentioned  before. 

1.  The  superior  excellence  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is 

•  See  Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xiv.),  p.  244;  Lindsej's  Sequel,  p.  88,  Note;  Impr. 
Vert. 

t  See  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  270;  Gurnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  26.%  266. 

+  "  Not  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  as  having  done  the  will  of  his  Father. — 
As  Christ  was  the  means  by  which  remission  of  sins  was  offered  to  mankind,  and 
the  world  was  reconciled  to  God,  and  made  friends  with  him;  hence  is  he  very 
properly  styled  a  sacrifice:  and  as  lie  gave  his  life  for  this  end,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  having  dow:  the  will  of  his  Father,  he  then  and  there  offered  himself  as 
having  doue  what  his  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  do."  Sykes,  See  Impr. 
Vers. 

<i  See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  1 10,  476. 
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here  argued  from  his  being  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
the  real  heavens,  whereas  Aaron  officiated  in  a  tabernacle  on 
the  earth. 

2.  The  Tabernacle  in  which  Aaron  officiated  was  erected 
by  men,  but  that  in  which  Jesus  officiates,  being  in  the 
heavens,  must  be  the  work  of  God. 

4.#  The  sacerdotal  offices  of  Jesus  must  be  discharged  in 
heaven,  for  had  he  been  a  priest  while  he  was  on  the  earth, 
his  priesthood  would  have  interfered  with  that  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  the  principal 
act  of  his  priesthood,  his  offering  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  in 
his  death,  was  performed  while  he  was  on  earth. 

5.  Every  thing  relating  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  it,  was  only  a  shadow,  or  copy,  of  something  of  a 
superior  kind,  which  was  shewn  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  and 
in  the  idea  of  this  writer  this  superior  sanctuary  is  that  in 
which  Jesus  now  officiates.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
account  of  Moses  that  what  he  was  shewn  on  the  Mount 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pattern  of  what  was  to  be  made  by 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiah,  lest  he  should  have  mistaken  a  mere 
verbal  description. "j- 

13.  Here  the  writer  advances  a  different  argument  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  covenant,  or  constitution,  by  which 
Aaron  and  his  descendants  were  made  priests.  It  is  said 
by  the  prophets,  who  foretold  the  future  happy  state  of  the 
lsraelitish  nation,  that  God  would  make  a  new  covenant  with 
them.  But  all  that  was  meant  by  this  was,  that  God  would 
make  a  farther  promise  in  their  favour,  and  that  the  terms  of 
it  would  not  be  violated  by  them,  as  those  of  his  original 
promise  to  Abraham  had  been  ;  for  the  people  not  having 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  covenant,  the  Divine  Being  had 
withheld  the  blessings  which  he  had  promised  on  their  per- 
formance of  it;  but  that  hereafter  the  covenant,  or  law,  being 
as  it  were  written  in  their  hearts,  they  would  no  more  forget 
or  depart  from  it,  but  would  strictly  and  inviolably  adhere 
to  it;  in  consequence  of  which  the  covenant  would  be 
renewed  or  confirmed.  It  would  be  like  beginning  again, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  something  which  had  not 
succeeded. 

But  that  in  this  new  and  future  state  of  things  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  law  will  be  resumed,  and  continue  to  the  end 

*  Ver.  3,  "  should  be  in  a  parenthesis,  that  the  next  may  connect  with  1,2." 
Bowyer. 

t  See  Exod.  xxv.  40;  Acts  vii.  44. 
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of  time,  is  evident  from  the  very  particular  description  of  the 
Temple  and  the  service  of  it  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  *  And 
that  there  will  be  no  change  of  the  priesthood  is  evident 
from  its  being  there  declared  to  be  in  the  family  of  Zadoc, 
while  the  temporal  sovereignty  will  be  in  the  family  of 
David;  so  that  both  the  king  and  the  priest  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the  business  of  sacrificing 
will  be  conducted  by  them  as  it  had  been  before. 

IX.  The  writer  here  continues  his  comparison  of  the 
constitution  of  Moses,  which  he  calls  of  this  world,  or  tem- 
porary, with  the  future  and  spiritual  one,  of  which  he  says 
the  preceding  was  only  the  pattern,  or  an  introduction  to  it, 
which  was  the  Christian  dispensation. 

\-\ — 5.  Here  the  writer  recites  the  various  particulars  of 
which  the  earthly  sanctuary  and  its  services  consisted. 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  the  sacred  furniture,^,  instead  of  a 
worldly  sanctuary. 

4.  By  the  censer,  on  which  incense  was  burned,  must  be 
meant,  the  golden  altar  of  incense;^  for  otherwise  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  at  all.  But  this  was  not  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  was  the  place  of  the  ark,  but  in  the  holy  place,  near 
to  the  partition  between  them.  J0 

8.  Though  the  place  in  which  was  the  ark  is  called  the 
holy  of  holies,  yet  this  writer  says,  this  was  only  a  type  of  one 
that  was  still  more  holy. 

9.  ||  The  services  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuary  were  all  of  an 
external  nature,  mere  bodily  services,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mind.^y 

1 1.  Jesus,  being  the  high-priest  of  the  new  dispensation,** 
officiates  not  in  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  that  was  made  by 
men,  but  in  a  spiritual  one  in  the  heavens. 

12.  Nor  did  his  sacrifice  consist  of  such  animals  as  were 
slaughtered  for  this  purpose  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  but  of 
himself;  and  having  offered  his  own  blood,  by  which  a  real 
and  not  an  emblematical  atonement  was  made,  he  entered 
into  the  true  holy  of  holies,  which  is  in  heaven. 

*  Cli.  xl— xliv.     See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  2Q7— 302. 

t  See  Markland  in  Bowyer. 

%  Proposed  in  the  Notes  to  his  Ed.  2,  but  in  the  text  "  the  public  sanctuary." 

§  See  Le  Clerc;  Bowyer;  Sykes. 

||  Vers.  9,  10.  "  Read  *  those  sacrifices  could  not  make  perfect  those  that. 
worshipped  only  with  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings/  "  Peirce  in  Bowyer.  See 
Sykes. 

f  On  vtr.  10,  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  477,  478. 

**  "  '  A  high-priest  of  good  things  which  are  to  continue,  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinances,  which  were  temporary.  See  Col.  ii.  17."  Mangey  in  Bowyer,  See 
Sykes. 
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14.*$  The  better  reading  is,  through  the  holy  spirit, "\  not  the 
eternal  spirit. 

The  blood  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and  also  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  could  only  affect  the  body,  but  that 
of  Jesus  purifies  even  the  mind,  operating  in  a  spiritual 
manner.*}: 

15.  Jesus  is,  therefore,  the  high-priest,  or  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  according  to  a  new  and  spiritual 
dispensation,  by  means  of  which  the  conscience  is  purified, 
and  atonement  made  for  such  transgressions  as  the  former 
dispensation  did  not  provide  for;  in  consequence  of  which 
we,  who  have  the  benefit  of  it,  obtain  not  a  temporal  advan- 
tage, which  was  all  that  was  promised  for  the  observance  of 
the  institutions  of  Moses,  but  an  eternal  one. 

lb§ — 18.  This  new  dispensation,  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
testament, \\  or  last  will,  implies  the  death  of  the  testator,  as 
does  every  other  testament,  being  of  no  force  during  the  life 
of  the  testator.  This,  indeed,  was  signified  under  the  old 
dispensation,  in  which  much  use  was  made  of  blood  in  the 
death  of  the  victims. 

19.  It  appears  from  Exod.  xxiv.  7?  8,  that  Moses  did  not 
sprinkle  the  Blood  upon  the  book,  but  only  on  the  people.*^ 

22.  According  to  the  Hebrew  ritual,  atonement  was  gene- 
rally, but  not  always,  made  with  blood.%% 

23.  For  this  service,  which  was  only  a  type  of  a  future 
one,  the  blood  of  animals  was  sufficient;  but  the  services  of 
the  future  and  spiritual  dispensation  require  a  sacrifice  of  a 
more  valuable  kind. 

24.  It  is  not  the  earthly  temple  in  which  Jesus  officiates, 
but  a  spiritual  one,  which  is  not  upon  the  earth,  but  in 
heaven. 

26. ft  The  superiority  of  the  sacrifice  of Jesus  is  also  evident 
from  this  circumstance,  that  those  of  the  temporal  sanctuary 

*  See  Grotius  and  Whitby  in  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  168,  I69.  Dodson  says, 
that  "  by  dead  works,  here  and  Ch.  vi.  1,  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  idols."  Isaiah 
(lvii.  12),  p.  348. 

f  Clarke  (S.  D.),  1022.  See  Hullett,  I.  p.  36  "  Through  everlasting  sanctifi- 
calion  (a<yyet>ji*aTos)."  Reiske  in  Bowyer.  "  With  a  spotless  mind."  Wakefield. 
See  Impr.  Vers. 

J  See  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  303. 

§  See  Turner  in  Theol.  Repos.  1.  pp.  215,  216.  On  vers.  16,  17,  see  ibid.  IV. 
pp.  139—151. 

||  Rather  covenant.  See  Le  Clerc,  on  ver.  15}  Sykes ;  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess. 
II.  p.  308,  Note. 

%  See  Le  Clerc;  Grotius  in  Sykes  ;  Wakefield. 

**  Seethe  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  111.  p.  104;  Sykes;  Impr.  Vers. 

ft  "  But  now  once  at  the  end  of  ages,  the  completion  of  certain  periods  of  time, 
appointed  for  certain  purposes  by  the  Divine  Providence."  Sykes.  See  Le  Clere. 
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required  to  be  repeated,  but  that  of  the  spiritual  one  did  not; 
Jesus'  dying  only  once  being  sufficient. 

27,  28.  As  it  is  sufficient  for  men  in  general  to  die  once, 
before  the  general  judgment,  so  Jesus  died  only  once*  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  his  followers,f  who  expect  his 
second  coming,  not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  himself  any 
more,  but  in  a  state  of  glory,  which  he  will  share  with  all 
his  disciples. 

X.  1  j — 3.  The  institutions  of  Moses  being  only  a  sketch,§ 
and  not  a  perfect  picture,  of  the  dispensation  to  which  it  was 
preparatory,  could  not  make  those  who  conformed  to  them 
perfect ;  and  that  they  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose  is 
evident,  as  was  observed  before,  from  their  being  required  to 
be  repeated,  the  high-priest  going  into  the  holy  of  holies 
every  year. 

4.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
blood  of  any  brute  animals  can  cleanse  the  conscience  from 
moral  impurity. || 

5.  In  this  argument  the  writer  follows  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  present 
Hebrew;  for  there,  according  to  our  translation,  it  is,  mine 
ears  hast  thou  opened,  and  not,  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for 
me:*ft  where  the  phrase  opening,  or  perforating  the  ear,  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  slave,  by 
sticking  a  nail  through  it  to  the  door-post,  as  a  symbol  of 
his  perpetual  attachment  to  his  master.  The  Chaldee  and 
the  Syriac  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic 

*  See  Garnliam  in  Com.  and  Ess.  T.  p.  108  ;  ibid.  p.  .305 ;  Wakefield. 

t  See  Ch.  ii.  9;  Whitby  (Five  Points),  p.  115;  Syhes.  "So  Christ  was  once 
offered,  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  (a  reference  to  the  scape  goat,)  to  bear 
away  the  sins  of  many.  Our  Lord  cannot  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  because  no 
levitical  sacrifice  is  ever  -said  to  bear  away  sin."  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II. 
p.  305. 

X  "  Here  and  Col.  ii.  17.  'of  good  things  which  are  permanent  {uxvwtuv)." 
Mangey  in  Bowyer. 

%  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  painters  who  first  draw  a  mere  outline  or 
a  sketch,  before  they  complete  the  picture,  so  that  in  the  idea  of  this  writer  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses  were  not  even  a  complete  picture,  but  only  a  sketch  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.     (P.)     See  Doddridge. 

||  "  Cicero  has  used  an  expression  very  remarkable  to  oUr  purpose:  'Nos  veri 
juris  germanaque  justitite  solidam  et  expressam  effigiem  milium  tenemus:  umbra  et 
imaginibus  utiinur.'  (De  Officiis,  L.  iii.  C-  17.)  Here  the  shadow  and  imperfect 
representations  of  justice  and  right  are  opposed  to  the  solid  and  express  effigy  of  it, 
just  as  the  apostle  opposes  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  good  promised  in  that  to  the 
good  things  promised  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  law  exhibited  a  shadow 
only  of  real  substantial  good ;  the  Christian  dispensation  offers  the  solid  substance* 
a  real  good  that  will  last  for  ever."  Sykes,  p.  xlv.  See  ibid.  p.  145;  Disney's 
Mem.  of  Sykes,  p.  327  ;  Hallett,  II.  pp.  275—277;  Impr.  Vers. 

f  See  Ps.  xl.  7;  the  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  98,  99;  Vol.  XH.  p.  80, 
Note  f  ;  Le  Clerc  ;  N.  T.  1729  J  Doddridge;  Sykes;  Uaniham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II. 
p.  291,  Note. 

VOL.  XIV.  2u 
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and  JEthiopic  follow  the  LXX.,  from  which  they  were  pro- 
bably made. 

9.  The  insufficiency  of  the  legal  sacrifices  is  even  asserted 
by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says,  {Psalm  xl.  6,)  that  God  did 
not  require  them,  and  for  this  reason  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
a  man,  with  a  body  and  blood,  by  which  means  a  sacrifice  of 
greater  value  might  be  made:  and  immediately  after  the 
above  assertion  he  expresses  his  readiness  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  by  submitting  to  death.  This,  says  the  writer,  is  an 
evident  intimation  that  the  dispensation  which  required  the 
sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats,  &c.  was  to  be  set  aside,  and 
another  more  perfect  one  introduced  in  its  place. 

10.  By  this  sacrifice  of  Jesus  we  obtain  a  complete  sancli- 
ficatio?i.* 

llj- — 14.J  Thus  he  repeats  and  sums  up  his  last  argu- 
ment. The  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  repeated  daily, 
but  that  of  Jesus  did  not  require  to  be  repeated  ;  and  after 
his  death  he  was  advanced  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  where 
he  remains  till  all  his  enemies  be  subdued. § 

16 — 18. ||  Here  he  repeats  another  of  his  former  argu- 
ments, from  the  mention  that  is  made  by  the  prophets  of  a 
new  covenant,  which  is  to  be  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers, 
and  by  complying  with  which  all  sins  are  for  ever  atoned  for 
and  done  away. 

19 — 22.  Having  shewn  the  superiority  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  to  that  of  the  Law,  he  grounds  upon  it  an  argu- 
ment for  the  persevering  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  it ; 
reminding  those  to  whom  he  writes  that  the  great  object  of 
the  whole  scheme  was  moral  purity. 

[Having  an  High  Priest.^  That  is,  being  possessed  of 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  and  superior  to  them, 
having  access  to  the  favour  of  God  by  Christianity  alone, 
let  us  cherish  a  steadfast  faith  in  it,  and  have  our  minds 
purified  from  all  evil  affections,  as  the  bodies  of  Jews  are 

*  See  Impr.  Vers.  On  vers.  1 — 10,  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  478,  479. 

f  Ver.  12.  "  After  he  had  offered,  &c.  for  ever,  sat  down."  Benyelius  in 
Bowyer.     See  Sykes. 

X  "  For  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever."     Benyelius  in  Bowyer. 

\  "  Till  all  rebel-men,  the  whole  human-kind,  shall  be  recovered  from  their  apos- 
tacy,  and  reduced  under  due  subjection  to  God. — The  perfect  and  entire  reduction 
of  all  enemies  is  what  Christ  is  here  represented  as  lookiny  or  waiting  for,  as  the 
effect  of  his  exaltation,  in  reward  of  his  sufferings  and  death."  Clutuncey,  pp. 
216,218. 

||  "  The  author  here  finishes  the  argumentative  part  of  his  epistle,  in  which  he 
illustrates  and  proves  the  excellence  of  the  new  covenant  when  compared  with  the 
eld.    The  practical  part  follows."    Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers. 

i[  "  Gr.  a  great  priest."     Clarltc  (S.  D.),  968.    See  Sykes ;  Impr.  Vers. 
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purified  by  their  sacrifices  and  washing  with  water.  In  this 
there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  solemn  washings  which 
prepared  the  Jews  for  the  temple  service: 

25.  The  Gnostics,  against  whose  principles  some  parts  of 
this  epistle  are  directed,  considering  Christianity  as  a  specu- 
lative system,  laid  no  stress  on  public  worship,  or  any  posi- 
tive institutions  of  religion.  Many  of  them  had  no  public 
prayers,  or  even  the  administration  of  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  They  had  no  regular  officiating  ministers,  or  places 
of  public  worship,  and  by  this  means  they  more  easily 
escaped  persecution.  But  the  apostle  insists  upon  a  very 
different  system,  urging  the  importance  of  public  assemblies 
of  Christians,*  which  answer  several  very  excellent  pur- 
poses. One  is,  that  of  an  open  profession  of  Christianity, 
to  which  all  Christians  are  bound  ;  another  is,  that  of  public 
instruction ;  and  a  third  of  no  less  consequence,  is,  that  of 
forming  Christians  into  a  regular  body,  connecting  them 
together,  and  -thus  bringing  them  under  an  obligation  to 
mutual  exhortation  and  assistance  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  which  in  time  of  perse- 
cution especially,  is  of  the  greatest  use.  This  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  passage. 

The  day  approaching,  probably  means,  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  which  is  always  represented  as  being  at  hand,  at 
whatever  distance  it  may  really  be,  because  it  is  as  certain  as 
if  it  were  near.  In  this  place,  however,  it  may  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  near  at  hand,  and 
the  signs  of  its  approach  were  sufficiently  apparent. f 

26,  274  That  is,  if  we  apostatize  from  Christianity  after 
having  made  profession  of  it,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  the 
Divine  favour,  this  being  the  last  dispensation  of  God  to 
man,  expressed  in  a  figurative  way  of  there  being  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sm.§ 

*  See  Wotton,  T.  pp.  317,  318.  "  The  word  iicurvvayuyvj  (assembling  together)  is 
used  but  once  more  in  the  N.  T.,  and  there  it  signifies  gathering  toget/ier.  2  Thess. 
ii.  1."  Sykes.  "  Not  forgetting  that  awful  season,  as  some  habitually  do,  in  which 
we  must  all  be  convened  in  one  vast  assembly."  Harwood,  N.  T.  See  his  Note; 
Wakefield. 

f  "  Because  the  desolation  of  the  Jewish  state  and  temple  would  be  a  great 
confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith;  therefore,  the  believing  Jews,  whom  nothing 
could  so  much  stagger  as  the  standing  glory  of  that  temple  and  religion,  aro 
encouraged  by  the  nearness  of  that  time  of  expectation  when  so  great  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  of  the  Messias  already  come,  should  appear.'"  Mede,  p.  664: 
See  Sykes. 

X  "  A  storm  (-art/pot  <JaXo$)  of  fire."     Junius  in  Bowycr. 

$  Whitby  proposes  to  Calvinists  these  questions,  which,  indeed,  believers  in 
Universal  Restoration  can  alone  satisfactorily  answer : 

"  In  what  tolerable  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  no  farther  sacrifice  for  sin  remains  to 
them  for  whom  no  sacrifice  was  ever  offered  or  intended ;  and  who  were,  by  God's 

2  B2 
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29.*  Any  presumptuous  transgression  of  the  law  of  Moses 
was  punishable  with  death,  that  is,  death  temporal ;  but  the 
sanctions  of  Christianity  respecting  a  future  world,  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  it  must  draw  after  it  the  judgments 
of  God  in  a  future  state. 

The  spirit  of  grace  means  the  gospel."\ 

To  do  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace,  is  probably  the  same 
thing  that  in  the  gospel  is  called  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  probably  consists  in  ascribing  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  those  of  the  apostles  to  magic,  the  operation  of 
demons,  or  some  evil  principle.  While  this  was  the  case 
there  remained  no  possible  means  of  conviction,  for  all  the 
attestation  of  any  divine  mission,  is  the  performance  of  such 
works  as  God  only,  the  author  of  nature,  can  perform. 

30,  31.  Here  the  writer  observes,  that  God  will  certainly 
execute  the  sanctions  of  his  own  laws,  and  if  God  will  judge 
his  people,  avenging  their  wrongs,  he  will  certainly  avenge 
those  which  may  be  said  to  be  done  to  himself.^ 

34.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  I  think  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  apostle  Paul  was  the  writer  of  this  epistle. 
He  had  been  in  bonds  or  imprisonment  two  years  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

Some  MSS.  have,  Ye  have  had  compassion  on  those  that 
were  in  bonds,§  not  alluding  to  himself  in  particular. 

37-H  That  is,  Christ,  who  is  to  come  again,  will  certainly 
come  at  the  appointed  time.  The  phrase  he  that  will  come, 
or  he  that  is  to  come,  seems  to  have  been  synonymous  to  the 
Messiah,  with  the  Jews.  It  is  probably  borrowed  from  Mai. 
iii.  1 :  "  Behold  he  shall  come  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  This 
appears  from  the  message  of  John  to  Jesus,  "Art  thou  he 
that  should  come/'  that  is,  art  thou  the  Messiah.^f 

own  decree,  excluded  from  any  interest  in  Christ's  death  before  they  came  into  the 
world  ?  How  were  they  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  that  covenant  from  which  they 
were  inevitably  excluded  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Or,  how  do  they  neglect 
this  great  salvation  for  whom  it  never  was  intended?'"    Five  Points,  p.  140. 

*  "Aso  common  thing;  that  is,  he  had  profaned  it."  Mede,  p.  7.  See  Lardncr 
(Logos),  XI.  p.  170;  Sykes. 

f   Wakefield.    (P.)    See  his  Note. 

\  On  ver.  83.  Made  a  gazing  stock.  **  Qearpi^ofAtvoi,  exposed  on  a  public  stage." 
Harwood,  N.  T.     See  his  Note. 

§  "  Nam  et  vinGtis  compassi  estis."  Vulg.  "  Alexand.,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  and  others,  think  this  the  true  reading,  as  agreeable 
to  Ch.  xiii.  3;  Seo/uoic  was  easily  changed  to  Hea-pais,  says  Estius,  and  pov  was  added, 
no  doubt,  by  one  who  had  a  mind  to  father  the  epistle  upon  Paul,  says  Mill.  See 
Prol.  646."    N.  T.  1729.    See  Harwood,  N.  T. 

||  "  What  he  is  this  but  even  he  of  whom  Daniel  (ix.  26)  says,  the  people  of  the 
Prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.""  See  Mede,  p.  66-1, 
on  the  proofs  that  "  the  apostles  did  not  expect  the  world  to  end  presently." 

rtl  See  Ilab.  ii.  3;  Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19. 
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8.  The  writer  here  quotes  the  prophet  Habakkuk*tor  the 
great  principle  of  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  firm  belief  in 
the  promises  of  God,  the  same  which  so  greatly  distin- 
guished Abraham,  and  of  which  we  have  a  fuller  account  in 
the  next  chapter. 

XI. f  The  writer  of  this  epistle  having  spoken  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  faith,  here  proceeds  to  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  it,  with  a  variety  of  examples  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; from  all  which  we  clearly  perceive,  that  in  his  idea, 
Christian  faith  is  a  firm  belief  in  the  Divine  veracity,  and 
undoubting  assurance  that  whatever  God  has  promised  by 
Christ,  or  any  other  prophet,  will  certainly  come  to  pass, 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  practical  religion.  .  If  we 
had  no  faith  in  the  Oivine  promises  or  threatenings,  we  could 
have  no  motive  of  obedience  derived  from  religion,  and 
might  as  well  reject  even  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  for  the  only 
real  use  of  the  belief  of  a  God  is  derived  from  the  persuasion 
that  he  governs  the  world  in  righteousness,  that  he  will 
reward  virtue  and  punish  vice. 

I  would  observe  that  the  rhetorical  turn  of  this  chapter, 
which  very  much  resembles  that  of  Paul's  description  of  his 
sufferings,  and  of  the  properties  of  charity  in  his  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  is  an  argument  of  his  being  the  writer  of 
this. 

1.  What  we  render  substance  should  be  confident  expecta- 
tion, and  the  word  that  we  render  evidence  may  be  rendered 
conviction^  that  conviction  which  arises  from  the  fullest 
evidence  or  proof  of  a  thing  ;  so  that  faith  is  nothing  more 
than  a  full  persuasion  or  belief  of  what  we  do  not  ourselves 
see,  whether  it  be  past  or  future,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  sense.  What  we  ourselves  see  we  may  be  said 
to  know  in  the  first  instance,  what  we  do  not  see  we  cannot 
know,  but  may  be  said  to  believe,  being  on  good  grounds 
persuaded  that  it  has  been,  or  that  it  will  come  to  pass. 
We  see,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  difficult  to 
be  understood  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  faith,  whatever 
some  enthusiastic  persons  may  have  advanced  concerning  it. 

2.  By  faith,  similar  to  that  of  the  gospel,  those  who  are 
most  celebrated  for  their  virtue  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
who  were  distinguished  and  rewarded  by  God  for  it,  were 

•  Ch.  ii.  4.     See  the  Author,  Theol.  Repot.  III.  p.  97 ;  Sykes. 

t  "  Compare  Clement's  Epistles,  Sect.  ix. — xii.,  with  Heb.  xi.  throughout." 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  2S3.     See  Wake,  pp.  8 — 1 1. 

X  "  Faith  is  the  assured  expectation  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  those 
that  are  not  seen."    Junius  in  Bovoyer. 
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enabled   to   perform  those  things   which    are   recorded    of 
them. 

5.  The  word  here  rendered  worlds,  does  not  mean  the 
material  worlds,  but  only  ages  or  periods  of  time.*  By 
faith  we  believe  that  these  periods  were  fixed,  and  con- 
sequently that  future  events  were  appointed  by  God,  long 
before  they  took  place ;  so  that  the  things  which  we  see,  or 
look  towards,  do  not  consist  of  things  that  now  appear. 
This,  therefore,  is  only  another  and  fuller  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  said  more  concisely  before,  viz.  that 
faith  is  the  persuasion  we  have  concerning  things  which  do 
not  appear,  being  as  yet  future. 

4.f  We  are  but  imperfectly  informed  concerning  the  sacri- 
fices of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  apostles  could  know  no  more 
concerning  it  than  we  do  from  the  books  of  Moses,  but  both 
the  apostles  and  we  may  safely  infer,  that  since  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  was  accepted,  and  that  of  Cain  was  not,  the  former 
was  performed  with  a  disposition  of  mind  more  pleasing  to 
God  than  the  latter;  and  every  good  disposition  of  mind 
that  we  exercise  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  comprised  in,  and 
depends  upon  faith,  or  a  firm  belief  of  the  being  and  provi- 
dence of  God.  It  is  probable  that  God  signified  his  accept- 
ance of  Abel's  sacrifice,  by  fire  from  heaven  consuming  it. 

By  a  person's  speaking  when  he  is  dead,  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  example  being  useful  after  he  is  dead.  Thus  many 
who  are  now  dead,  may  yet  be  said  to  speak. 

5.  We  see,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  knew  nothing 
particular  concerning  the  faith  of  Enoch,  any  more  than  that 
of  Abel,  except  what  he  inferred  of  his  being  accepted  of 
God  ;  and  that  Enoch  was  so  accepted,  appeared  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  his  being  translated  to  heaven 
without  dying. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  but  it  is  to  no  purpose,  that 
we  knew  something  more  of  what  preceded  the  translation 
of  Enoch. %  So  great  an  event,  and  the  first  of  its  kind, 
had,  no  doubt,  some  very  important  cause.  It  is  possible, 
but  this  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  Enoch  might  have  been 
authorized  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  that  as 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  future  state,  he  might  be 
removed  into  it  without  dying,  since  his  translation  would 
be  a  miracle,  better  adapted  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  than  any 

*  "  The  ages  were  adapted  Cor  fitted)  by  the  word  of  God,  that  is  by  his  command 
or  direction  suited  to  their  proper  ends."    Sykes.     See  Wakrjield;  Imp?:  Vers. 
t  See  Ecchts.  xlviii.  21  ;  Le  Clerc;  N.T.  1729}  Sykcs. 
t  Sec  Ecclus.  xliv.  16 ;  Sykes. 
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other  that  should  have  had  no  relation  to  such  a  state. 
The  fuller  proof  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  reserved 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 

The  great  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  revelation,  must  have  been  communi- 
cated to  mankind  in  some  period  prior  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
since  it  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  period  in  the  Jewish 
history  in  which  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been  communi- 
cated, without  our  being  informed  concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  so  great  a  revelation.  There  are  traces  also  of 
this  doctrine  being  known  to  the  Chaldeans  and  other  Hea- 
thens. I  think  it  most  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  mankind  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  perhaps  to 
Adam  himself,  and  that  it  was  farther  confirmed  by  Enoch. 
As  Elijah,  who  was  translated,  had  been  distinguished  as  a 
prophet,  it  is  probable  also,  on  this  account,  that  Enoch  had 
been  a  similar  character.  But,  as  I  have  observed,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures  concerning  any  thing  so  remote  as  this. 

In  Judc,  (vers.  14,  15,)  we  read  that  Enoch  prophesied 
concerning  the  day  of  judgment.  "  And  Enoch  also,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying,  Behold  the 
Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  all ;"  so  that,  upon  some  foundation  or  other, 
concerning  which  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark,  it  was  supposed 
that  Enoch  was  authorized  by  God  to  teach  this  great  doc- 
trine. I  would  farther  observe,  that  the  translation  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  was  not  calculated  to  give  mankind  any  idea  of 
a  state  of  happiness  without  the  body,  but  the  contrary.* 

7.f  That  is,  became  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  righ- 
teous man,  through  a  principle  of  faith  in  God,  firmly  be- 
lieving his  threatenings  and  his  promises. 

10.J  That  is,  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  promised  by  God  to  his  posterity.§         « 

*  See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  433,  486—488. 

t  "  Moved  with  the  fear  of  things  not  yet  seen."  Grotius  in  Bowyer.  See 
Sykes ;   Wakefield. 

X  "  Tf%y<T»7<,  designer,  architect,  as  well  as  builder."  Wakefield.  "  On  ne  pou- 
voit  pas  appeller  villc  un  amas  de  tentes  attachees  a  des  pieux  avec  des  cordes. 
C'etoit  plutdt  un  camp.  Mais  Abraham  se  persuadoit  que  Dieu  trouveroit  bien  le 
moyen  de  mettre  sa  posterite  en  possession  d'  une  ville  batie  sur  des  fotidemens  de 
pierre.  Dieu  est  nomme  V  architecte  et  l'  onvrier  de  cette  ville,  parce  que  ce  n'  etoit 
que  par  son  moyen  que  les  descendans  d'  Abraham  la  devoient  conquerir."  Le 
Clerc. 

§  Ver.  13.  "  The  allusion  to  a  person  seeing  an  acquaintance  at  some  distance, 
is  finely  carried  on.  Descrying  ihem  afar  off',  and  satisfied  of  their  reality,  and 
accordingly  saluting  them."     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  237. 
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16.  It  is  plain  that  all  the  country  that  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  encouraged  to  look  for,  was  an  earthly,  and 
not  a  heavenly  one,  but  it  might  be  called  heavenly  on 
account  of  its  excellence;*  or  the  writer,  overlooking  their 
regard  to  this  particular  promise  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  God,  might  consider 
their  personal  virtue  as  good  men  and  expectants  of  a 
happy  immortality,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  those 
patriarchs  were,  though  nothing  is  particularly  said  of  their 
virtue  having  this  object,  there  being  no  occasion  to  treat  of 
that  in  their  history.  For,  the  object  of  Moses,  was  to 
speak  of  them  only  as  the  founders  of  the  lsraelitish  nation, 
and  of  their  firm  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  which  respected 
the  nation,  at  the  head  of  which  they  were  placed.  The 
writings  of  Moses  relate  to  the  lsraelitish  nation  as  such, 
and  he  was  himself  leading  them  to  the  country  which  had 
been  promised  to  their  ancestors,  and  on  this  account  this 
particular  promise,  and  what  relates  to  it,  make  so  great  a 
figure  in  his  writings.  But  Christianity  respects  all  man- 
kind alike,  and  therefore  the  great  doctrine  of  a  resurrection, 
which  concerns  all  mankind,  is  the  greatest  object  of  our 
faith  and  hope.  To  this  we  should  ever  direct  our  conduct, 
considering  ourselves  as  only  pilgrims  and  strangers  here 
below. 

17 — 19-t  ^  is^no  wonder  that  this  instance  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham  should  be  so  much  noticed.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  extraordinary  thing.  That  promise  of  God,  which  his 
faith  respected,  was,  that  not  only  his  posterity  should  be  a 
great  and  flourishing  nation,  but  that  this  nation  should 
descend  from  his  son  Isaac.  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 
If  Isaac,  therefore,  had  been  sacrificed,  Abraham  must  have 
believed  that  God  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  if  he 
had  not  had  the  firrriest  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  do  this, 
he  would  not  have  shewn  his  faith  by  his  readiness  to  sacrifice 
his  son,  a  thing  to  which  he  must  have  had  the  greatest  pos- 
sible reluctance,  and  he  did  it  without  any  reluctance  or 
hesitation  that  appears  in  the  history.  After  such  an  act  of 
obedience,  subsequent  to  that  of  abandoning  his  country, 
and  going  he  knew  not  whither,  on  the  simple  command  of 
God,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  or  the  pattern  of  all  believers. 

*  "  It  notes  not  only  that  which  is  in  heaven,  but  that  which  is  from  heaven." 
Mede,  p. SOI.   ySeeLeClerc;  Sykes. 

t  "  Car  Isaac  parut  conime  re&suscite,  lors  que  Dieu  eut  defcndu  a  Abraham  de 
1'  egorger  dans  le  moment  qu'  il  I'alloit  faire."     Le  Cierc. 
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20.  That  is,  having  the  firmest  faith  that  the  predictions 
which  he  was  inspired  to  deliver,  would  have  their  full  ac- 
complishment. 

21.  In  the  Old  Testament  no  mention  is  made  of  the  staff\ 
but  of  the  bed  on  which  Jacob  rested.  But  the  same  word 
in  the  Hebrew,  or  with  such  a  variation  in  pronouncing  it  as 
we  are  now  ignorant  of,  signified  both.* 

22.  We  may  remember  that  Joseph  ordered  that  he  should 
not  be  buried  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  should  only  be  em- 
balmed there,*]*  in  the  manner  practised  in  that  country,  by 
which  bodies  were  reduced  to  a  state  like  wood,  and  rendered 
as  incorruptible.  Such  bodies  are  now  called  mummies,  and 
they  are  all  brought  from  Egypt.  Joseph  gave  these  orders 
that,  in  this  state,  he  might  be  carried  along  with  them  when 
they  left  that  country  ;  and  nothing  could  express  a  stronger 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
designed  for  the  Israelites  while  they  were  detained  in 
Egypt.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  people  in  general 
lost  all  hope  of  deliverance  when  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude,  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
possessed  by  great  and  warlike  nations. 

234  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  through  any  proper  act 
of  faith  in  God,  that  the  parents  of  Moses  used  their  best 
endeavours  to  save  the  life  of  their  child  ;§  for  we  know  of 
no  promise  of  God  for  his  deliverance,  and  without  this  there 
can  be  no  foundation  for  faith.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  that 
this  was  a  proper  example  like  the  others  mentioned  by  this 
writer.  || 

24.  If  Moses  firmly  believed  the  future  destination  of  the 
people  to  which  he  belonged,  as  in  consequence  of  having 
a  Hebrew  woman  (his  own  mother)  for  a  nurse,  as  he  pro- 
bably did,  it  was  properly  an  act  offaith'm  God  that  led  him 
to  prefer  his  connexion  with  that  people,  to  any  advantage 
that  he  might  have  enjoyed  as  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.^ 

•  See  Gen.xlviii.  31,  Vol.  XI.  p.  117;  N.T.  1*29;  Doddridge;  Sykes.  Tcr- 
haps  «  omitting  Joseph. — •  Jacob  dying  blessed  each  of  his  sons.' "     Bowyer. 

t  See  Gen.  I.  25,  Vol.  XI.  p.  123. 

X  Perhaps  "without  the  negative;  the  hiding  of  Moses  was  more  owing  to  a 
fear  of  executing  the  command  of  the  king,  than  in  defiance  of  it.  And  so  Philo 
describes  it."     Mangey  in  Bowyer.  1 

§  See  Exod.W.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  20  ;  Philo  in  N.  T.  1729;  Sykes. 

II  "The  MSS.  of  Clermont  and  St. Germain  have,  between  the  23d  and  24th 
■••erses,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  both,  '  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
slew  the  Egyptian,  having  observed  the  distress  of  his  brethren.'  See  Mill,  in  Prol. 
496,497."    N.T.  1729. 

♦J  See  Exod.  ii.  10 ;  Doddridge. 
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26.  By  the  reproach  of  Christ,  we  can  only  understand 
a  reproach  similar  to  that  which  was  incurred  by  Christ.* 
The  recompencc  of  the  reward  could  only  be  his  prospect  of 
deliverance,  and  of  his  settlement,  or  rather  that  of  his  pos- 
terity, in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

27-t  This  is  perhaps  ascribing  too  much  to  the  faith  of 
Moses,  He  evidently  fled  for  fear  of  his  life,  in  consequence 
of  an  action  for  which,  if  he  had  been  discovered,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  put  to  death. J  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  consequently  had  respect  to" 
Him  who  is  invisible,  to  the  presence  and  providence  of  God  ; 
but  at  that  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  inter- 
course with  God,  and  therefore  he  had  no  promise  respecting 
himself  as  a  foundation  for  any  particular  faith  in  God. 

28,  29-§  In  all  these  transactions,  which  were  of  a  most 
wonderful  nature,  no  doubt  Moses  and  all  pious  Israelites 
were  actuated  by  a  proper  faith  in  God,  by  whose  hand  they 
were  immediately  conducted,  and  which  had  been  visibly 
displayed  in  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors,  and  their 
deliverance  from  their  power.  If  the  state  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  be  considered,  when  they  were  numerous  indeed, 
but  unarmed  and  defenceless,  their  masters  powerful  and 
warlike,  themselves  without  any  friend  from  without,  and 
the  country  for  which  they  looked,  possessed  by  nations 
perhaps  more  warlike  than  the  Egyptians  themselves,  with  a 
wilderness  to  travel  through,  in  which  such  a  multitude 
could  not  naturally  have  subsisted  a  single  week  ;  if  it  be 
considered  that  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  and  all 
the  opposition  which  the  Egyptians  could  give  to  the  Israel- 
ites, they  nevertheless  actually  did  leave  Egypt,  passed  forty 
years  in  that  wilderness,  and  then  took  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  it  must  be  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
some  miracle  in  the  case,  for  naturally  such  a  thing  could 
not  have  taken  place. 

*  "  The  word,  Christ,  may  not  signify  the  Messiah  here,  but  may  be  put  in 
general  for  anointed,  or  inaugurated,  that  is,  for  any  prince  raised  up  by  God  for 
some  particular  ends.  And  if  tbis  be  admitted,  then  the  seuse  may  be,  that  Moses 
looked  upon  the  contempt  and  indignity  which  he  underwent  from  Pharaoh,  on 
account  of  his  professing  himself  a  Jew,  much  preferable  to  all  the  riches  and 
honours  of  Egypt;  and  that  such  reproach  would  in  the  end  turn  out  much  more 
to  his  advantage.  In  defence  of  this  interpretation,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  word 
Christ,  or  anointed,  is  put  for  any  hing  raised  up  by  God  for  some  particular  pu- 
pose.  Thus  Ps.  ii.  2;  Isai.  xlv.  1."  Sykes.  See  Doddridge;  Wakefield's  Enquiry, 
pp.220,  221;  Impr.  Vers.;  Belsharn's Inquiry,  pp.  161,  162. 

t  "Gr.  The  invisible  one."  Clarke  (S.  D.),  402.  "He  bore  testimony  to  him 
who  sees,  though  invisible  himself."    Bowyer. 

X  See  Exod.  ii.  15;  Sykes. 

§  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  CU.  xiv.  Sect.  i.  ii.  j  Vol.  XI.  p.  140—150. 
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The  history  of  Moses  makes  all  these  transactions  perfectly 
credible,  but  every  other  hypothesis  must  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  known  facts.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
history  of  Moses,  without  perceiving  the  most  undeniable 
traces  of  its  being  written  at  the  time  of  the  transactions. 
It  is  in  some  places  almost  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
every  day,  with  such  a  particular  mention  of  persons  and 
places,  as  are  never  found  except  in  authentic  histories. 
The  books  of  Moses  were  also  received  as  genuine  and  faith- 
ful narratives  of  events  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  who, 
in  all  their  apostacies  from  the  worship  of  God,  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  their  contents.  Such 
a  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  and  of  the  truth 
of  their  contents,  as  the  Jews  in  all  ages  have  maintained, 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. An  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  nation  the  belief  of 
any  thing  similar  to  this,  would  be  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
could  never  succeed  in  any  degree.  What  should  we  say  of 
any  book,  pretended  to  be  authentic,  which  should  inform 
us  that  our  ancestors  came  from  France,  that  they  walked 
through  the  sea  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  that  afterwards 
the  river  Thames  was  in  like  manner  divided,  and  that  they 
walked  through  it  on  dry  ground  ?  There  is  no  period  of 
time  in  which  such  an  history  could  be  written,  and  gain  any 
credit. 

.'30.  God  having  assured  the  Israelites  that  the  walls  of 
Jericho  would  fall  without  any  efforts  of  theirs,  they  believed 
that  assurance,  and  the  event  corresponded  to  the  predic- 
tion ;*  not  that  their  faith  was  in  any  proper  sense  instru- 
mental to  the  throwing  down  of  the  walls. 

31.  She  had  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Israelites  would 
get  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  therefore,  she  took 
the  best  method  that  she  could  to  secure  herself  in  case  of 
that  event.  Had  she  not  had  this  persuasion  or  belief,  she 
would  not  have  concealed  the  spies,  but  have  given  them  up.f 

32.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  these  persons  were 
distinguished  for  their  moral  virtue,  and  on  that  account 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  though  some  of  them  were  so. 
But  they  were  all  distinguished  by  their  faith,  or  firm  belief 
in  the  promises  of  God,  and  acting  in  consequence  of  that 
belief,  were  led  to  undertake  what  they  never  would  have 
undertaken  without  a  firm  persuasion  of  God  being  with 

*  Sec  Joshua  vi.  20,  Vol.  XI.  p.  808;  Wotton,  I.  p.  232. 
t  See  Joshua  ii.  4 ;  vi.  17,  23,  25. 
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them.  The  characters  of  Samson  and  Jcphtha,  in  a  moral 
light,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  recommend  them, 
but  they  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  their  country  against  its  enemies,  with 
a  full  persuasion  that  God  was  with  them.  There  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  pure  virtue  or  piety  in  the  character  of 
Samson;  but  his  last  prayer  shews  how  sensible  he  was 
that  his  extraordinary  strength  came  from  God,  and  that  as 
he  had  both  given  it,  and  taken  it  away,  he  could  restore  it 
to  him  again.* 

33.  Wrought  righteousness :  this  is  a  phrase  of  very  uncer- 
tain meaning,  but  probably  refers  to  high  acts  of  obedience 
to  God  in  general,  which  are  peculiarly  termed  righteousness. 
Thus  it  is  said,  [Rom.  iv.  22,]  that  Abraham  shewed  his 
obedience  to  God,  "  and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness/* 

Stopped  the  mouths  of  lions.  This  no  doubt  refers  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  Daniel,  [vi.  22,]  over  whom  the  hungry 
lions  had  no  power. 

34.  Quenched  the  violence  of  fire.  This  alludes  to  the 
history  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego,  who  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  without  receiving  any  hurt.f 

35.  Received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again.  This  was  the 
case  of  two  women  in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.^ 

That  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.  This  is 
probably  an  allusion  to  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  in  whose 
time  there  was  a  grievous  persecution  of  the  Israelites  by 
Anliochus,  kingof  Syria,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  gods  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  who 
inflicted  the  greatest  tortures  on  those  who  would  not  con- 
form to  that  worship.  In  Maccabees  ii.  7,  there  is  a  parti- 
cular relation  of  a  woman  and  her  seven  sons,  who  were  then 
put  to  death,  and  who  are  represented  as  bearing  extreme 
torture,  with  singular  fortitude,  expressing  their  firm  faith  in 
a  happy  resurrection. §  Whether  that  particular  book  be 
very  ancient  or  not,  the  story  must  have  been  a  traditional 
one  amongst  the  Jews,  and  well  known  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  epistle. 

A  better  resurrection,  means  a  resurrection  to  a  better  life. 

37.||  Which  of  the   ancient  prophets  or  men   of  distin- 

*  See  Judges  xvi.  28.  t  See  Daniel  hi.  23 — 27. 

X  See  1  Kings  xvii.  22,  23 ;  2  Kings  iv.  32—37  ;  Wakefield. 

§  See  Hallett,  I.  pp.374— S76;  Lardner,  XI.  pp.*  272— *279 }  Sykes. 

II  See  Clement  in  Wake,  pp.  14,  \b ;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.233,  237,  238. 
On  "  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,"  see  Lardner,  V.  pp.  232 — 235 ;  Doddridge ; 
Sykes. 
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guished  probity,  it  does  not  appear,  nor  do  we  learn  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  any  of  them  were  sawn  asunder.  But 
there  was  a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  this  was  the  fate 
of  Isaiah,  under  Manasseh.  Some  suppose  the  word  to  sig- 
nify being  torn  in  pieces.  But  the  ancients  had  many  horrid 
methods  of  putting  persons  to  death  by  torture,  and  one  of 
them  was  by  fastening  a  man  between  two  boards,  and  saw- 
ing him  and  them  at  the  same  time.* 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  so  feeble  an  expression  as  being 
tempted  should  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  horrid 
punishments  of  being  stoned  and  sawn  asunder,  and  slain  with 
the  sword.  On  this  account  some  suppose  that  the  Greek 
was  originally  somewhat  different  to  what  it  is  now,  and 
with  a  little  variation  it  will  signify,  they  were  burned  in  the 
fire.  Others  have  suggested  different  readings,  expressive 
of  other  modes  of  torture.*]' 

39.  [These  all."]  That  is,  all  these  worthies,  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  God  and  their  faith  in  his  promises. 

XII.  The  apostle  continues  his  practical  exhortations, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  state  of  persecution,  with  many  allu- 
sions to  the  Grecian  games."}: 

1.  Since  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  witnesses^  of  our 
behaviour,  let  us  exert  ourselves  to  gain  their  approbation  ; 
laying  aside  whatever  might  encumber  us  in  our  race.  ||  This 
may  allude  to  birds  flying  as  it  were  in  clouds  over  our  heads. 

2.  As  we  profess  to  be  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ, 
let  us  consider  what  he  endured,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rewards  that  were  set  before  him.^[    The  phrase,  author  and 

finisher  of  our  faith,  is  better  rendered  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  guide  and  complete  pattern  of  this  faith.** 

*  See  Prideaux  (Pt.i.  B.i.),  I.  pp.  40,  41 ;  Doddridge. 

f  See  N.T.  1729}  also  various  conjectures  of  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Knatchbutt,  &c. 
in  Bowyer. 

t  See  Harwood,  II.  p.  12}  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  240,  241. 

h  "  A  cloud  of  witnesses."  See  the  examples  of  "  this  form  of  expression,"  Har- 
wood, N.T. 

||  "  Ewtp^aroy,  entangle  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of 
the  Greeks,  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  steps,  if  not 
thrown  off,  in  the  race."  Harwood,  N.  T.  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  622,  623.  "  Laying 
aside  all  slothfulness  (okvov)."    Junius  in  Bowyer. 

♦fl  See  Le  Clerc.  *'  The  joy]  placed  full  in  his  view.  In  the  Olympic  exercises 
the  prize  was  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatants,  to  fire  their  emulation." 
Harwood,  II.  p.  14,  Note.  See  Krebsii  Observat.  in  N.T.  (Lips.  1755,  p.  377.)" 
Ibid. 

**  "  Christ  was  not  the  author  of  faith,  but  the  leader  on  to  it.  He  was  the  per- 
son that  goes  before,  and  leads  us  on,  as  a  captain.  Thus  Chap.  ii.  10}  Acts  iii.  25  ; 
v.  31. — The  finisher  must  be  one  that  has  gone  through,  and  brought  to  perfection, 
faith:  one  who,  by  shewing  what  may  be  accomplished,  or  doue,  by  the  practice 
of  faith,  has  done  and  borne  all  that  can  be  done,  in  consequence  of  that  principle." 
Sykes.     See  Cardale,  p.  246,  Note ;  Bclsham's  Inquiry,  p.  273. 
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4.  All  the  persecution  that  Christians  had  hitherto  met 
with  had  been  from  the  Jews ;  and  they  had  very  seldom 
the  power  of  punishing  with  death  ;  and  about  this  timeT 
when  the}'  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Romans,  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs  to  give  much  attention  to  the  Christians. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
who  fought  at  first  with  weapons  that  could  not  give  mortal 
wounds.,  but  which  were  afterwards  changed  for  a  sword. 
The  antagonist  was  sin. 

8.  The  education  of  bastards  was,  of  course,  much  neg- 
lected, and  no  proper  discipline  administered  to  them. 

11.  The  peaceable  fruit,  means  the  happy  fruit;  peace  being 
generally  used  to  denote  happiness.^ 

14.  Remove  from  the  path  every  thing  that  may  obstruct 
you  and  others  in  the  Christian  race,  lest  those  who  are  weak 
or  lame  should  be  induced  to  leave  it ;  but  rather  let  them  be 
healed  and  strengthened,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  along 
with  you.  Here  is  a  change  of  the  metaphor  from  running 
in  a  race,  at  least  against  competitors,  to  walking  in  a  path 
with  others  who  are  to  keep  us  company. 

15.  That  we  should  attend  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
With  a  very  slight  alteration,  it  would  be,  lest  any  root  bitter 
as  gall  spring  up.     "  The  word  which  is  used  Deut.  xxix. 
18,"  to  which  this  is  an  allusion,  "  properly  signifies  an  in- 
fectious kind  of  plant,  which  taints  other  vegetables  which 

grow  near  it."f 

Instead  of  springing  up,  it  should  probably  be,  as  Mr. 
Wakefield  conjectures,  as  gall.  A  slight  alteration  will  make 
it  so,  and  then  it  will  agree  with  Deut.  xxix.  18. J 

17*   Who  sought  the  blessing  ivith  tears. 

18.  Here  the  apostle  observes,  that  Christians  have  more 
encouragement  to  virtue  than  Jews.  The  dispensation  we 
are  under  is  not  terrifying,  but  inviting ;  as  different  from 
that  of  Moses,  as  Mount  Sion,  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  was 
from  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  the  law  was  given  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  He  also  supposes  the  Christians  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  a  Jerusalem  ;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  was  in  Judea,  he  calls  it  [ver.  22]1  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, still  using  strong  figures  of  speech.    As  Mount  Sinai 

*  ■  Possibly  alluding  to  the  crowns  of  olive,  given  to  the  victor,  in  the  Olympic 
games,  which  was  an  emblem  of  peace."    Doddridge. 

t  Doddridge.    (P.)     See  N.T.  1729;  Wakefield. 

"  Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  be  springing  up  in  wrath,  and  many  be  thereby  de- 
field."     Whitby  in  Bowyer. 

X  On  ver.  16,  see  Theodoret  and  Beausolre  in  Lardner,  XR  p.  333* 
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was  not  to  be  approached  when  God  spake  from  it,  I  should 
suspect  the  negative  particle  was  dropped  by  some  early  tran- 
scriber.* If  the  present  reading  be  right,  all  that  can  be  said 
in  defence  of  it,  is  that,  though  the  mountain  might  be 
touched,  it  was  extremely  hazardous. 

21.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  narrative,  that  .Moses  was 
at  all  afraid,  but  the  people  were.  Exod.  xx.  18 — 20  :  "  And 
all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and 
the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking;  and 
when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off. 
And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not,  for  God  is  come  to 
prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that 
ye  sin  not." 

23.  By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  the  state  of  good  men 
in  a  future  world ;  for  to  this  they  were  not  arrived,  but  to 
that  greater  perfection  of  character,  and  the  superior  privi- 
leges, which  the  gospel  enables  them  to  attain.  Agreeably 
to  this,  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he 
represented  as  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  prophets, 
says,  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he.  f  ' 

24.  The  blood  of  Abel %  called  for  vengeance,  but  that  of 
Jesus,  which  God  is  represented  as  giving  in  order  to  rescue 
men  from  a  state  of  sin  and  wickedness,  speaks  forgiveness 
and  peace. 

25.  In  the  giving  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  of  the  law,  the 
speaker  was,  in  fact,  upon  the  earth;  and  in  both  cases  the 
speakers  came  from  heaven,  or  were  sent  of  God.  But  in 
the  giving  of  the  law,  God  is  represented  as  speaking 
from  Mount  Sinai;  whereas,  in  the  gospel,  the  voices  that 
were  heard  in  attestation  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  were 
from  the  region  of  the  air;  and  therefore,  to  appearance, 
more  directly  from  heaven.  Or  the  phrase  may  only  be 
intended  to  denote  the  superiority  of  the  mission  of  Jesus; 
which  was  what  John  meant  when  he  represented  himself 
[John  iii.  31]  as  speaking  from  the  earth,  and  Jesus  from 
heaven. 

*  "  To  the  mountain  which  was  not  to  be  touched,  see  Exod.  xix.  Deiit.  v." 
Wall  iu  Bowyer.     Sec  Doddridge. 

\  See  Matt.  xi.  11 ;  Luke  vii.  28;  Sykei;  Impr.  Ver. 

%  This  "  was  so  holy  and  reverend  a  thing,  in  the  sense  and  reputation  of  the 
old  world,  that  the  men  of  that  time  used  to  swear  by  it.  So  the  learned  Master 
Selden. — In  the  Arabic  Catena,  I  observe  that  they  used  to  say  their  prayers  in  the 
name  of  this  blood."    Gregory,  pp.  1 19,  l£0. 
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26.  When  God  spake  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  mountain, 
and  probably  all  the  neighbouring  places,  shook;  but 
the  prophet  Haggai  (ii.  6,  7)  speaks  of  another  shaking, 
which  had  not  then  taken  place:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land  ;  and 
I  will  shake  all  nations  ;  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  As  this  refers  to  some  event  that  was  to  take 
place  after  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  apostle  applies  it  to 
the  times  of  the  gospel.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain,  that 
it  relates  to  those  great  convulsions  of  states  and  kingdoms 
which  are  to  precede  the  setting  up  of  the  proper  kingdom 
of  Christ;*  convulsions  which  seem  to  be  taking  place  at 
this  very  time;  and  to  which  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
particularly  attentive. 

28.  *|"  Having  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  shaking,  the  apostle  is  led  to  extend 
the  figure,  and  to  consider  some  things  as  liable  to  be  thrown 
down  by  shaking,  while  others  were  not.  Such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  shall  not  be  removed,  according  to 
Daniel,  [vii.  14,]  but  remain  for  ever. 

XIII.  The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  number 
of  miscellaneous,  but  most  affectionate  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions, some  of  which  respect  the  Judaizing  teachers  and 
Gnostics. 

2.  Alluding  to  the  case  of  Abraham.  J 

4.  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostics,  who  considered 
marriage  as  a  state  of  pollution,  unworthy  of  those  who 
aimed  at  perfection. 

8.  By  Jesus  Christ,  in  this  place,  as  in  some  others,§  is 
meant  not  the  person  of  Christ,  but  his  gospel,  which  the 
apostle  says  is  the  same,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  opinions 
of  men; ||  alluding  to  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics, 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.     Jesus  himself  used  the  same 

*  See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  S88 — S90.  **  In  the  prophetic  language,  the  heavens  are  put 
for  the  higher  powers,  and  those  who  enjoy  great  dignities  and  honours ;  and  the  earth 
is  put  for  the  lower  people,  who  are  subject  to  the  others. — The  sea  and  the  dry  land 
signify  people  of  many  nations,  or  bodies- politick. — In  this  commotion,  the  governors^ 
as  well  as  the  people,  are  all  to  be  put  in  commotion.  New  laws  are  to  be  made; 
a  new  society  is  to  be  formed  under  the  government  of  the  Messiah,  and  this  is  pro- 
mised to  last  for  ever."    Sykes.     See  Doddridge. 

t  Let  us  have  grace.  "  '  Let  us  be  thankful.'  So  Luhe  xvii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  L  S-; 
Phil.  7."    Sykes.    See  Impr.  Vers. 

%  See  Gen.  xviii.  xix.;  Doddridge;  Sykes. 

§  See  Atts  v.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  24;  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 

||  See  Clarke  (S.D.),  662;  Sykes  i  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  266,  267;  Belsham's 
Inquiry,  pp.  162,  1 63. 
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figurative  language,  when  he  said  that  he  himself,  nay,  his 
flesh  and  blood,  were  to  be  eaten,  in  order  to  obtain  ever- 
lasting life  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  his  doctrine  was  to  be 
received  and  practised. 

9.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  not  immediately 
introduced  into  the  Christian  churches,  and  therefore  would 
appear  new  and  strange ;  and  as  the  first  Gnostics  were  Jews, 
they  taught  conformity  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  meats  there  prescribed;  the  uselessness  of  which  ob- 
servances the  apostle  shews  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  these  Jews,  who  were  the  most  strict  observers  of  their 
ritual. 

10.  Here  the  apostle  reverts  to  the  object  of  a  great  part 
of  his  epistle,  which  was  to  shew  those  who  made  a  boast  of 
the  Jewish  ritual,  that  there  are  in  Christianity  things  that, 
though  by  a  figure  of  speech  they  may  bear  the  same  name, 
are  of  a  much  superior  kind.  Thus  in  Christianity  he  found 
a  priest  and  a  sacrifice,  and  here  he  finds  an  altar,  to  which 
the  unconverted  Jews  had  no  access. 

11,*  12.  As  the  Jewish  sin-offerings  were  burned  without 
the  camp  in  the  Wilderness,  and  afterwards  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  so  Jesus,  the  Christian  sin-offering,  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  that  city. 

13.  In  imitation  of  him,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  suffer  as 
he  did,  however  reproachful,  as  well  as  painful,  such  suffer- 
ings may  be. 

14.  j"  All  that  we  can  suffer  here  is  of  little  consequence, 
life  itself  being  short  and  uncertain,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  glorious  and  happy  state  which  is  destined  for  those 
who  continue  patient  in  well-doing,  and,  if  occasion  be,  in 
suffering  also. 

15.  Here  again  the  apostle  adopts  the  Jewish  phraseo- 
logy.:{:  Let  us  bring  our  offerings,  not  the  produce  of  our 
fields,  or  our  flocks,  but  of  our  lips,  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

18.  That  is,  reputably,  so  as  not  to  disgrace  our  profes- 
sion in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 

19.  The  apostle  was  still  a  prisoner,  though  expecting  to 
be  released. 

20.  We  see  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  ritual  in  the  whole 

•  M  Something  seems  wanting  between  these  two  verses  (10,  11)  to  make  the 
connexion."    Bowyer. 

t  "  Ceci  regarde  ceux  qui  pouvoient  etre  trop  attaches  a  Jerusalem,  et  qui  n'en 
sortoient  qu*  avec  peine."     Le  Clerc. 

X  See  Isaiah  lvii.  19;  Hosea  xiv.  2;  Vol.  XII.  pp.  206,  355;  Syket. 
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of  this  epistle,  with  notices  of  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Thus  the  covenant  of  God  with  Christians  is 
called  everlasting,  in  contradistinction  to  that  made  by  Moses, 
which  he  represents  as  introductory  to  it.  Mr.  Wakefield 
renders  it,  that  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  become  great  hy  the 
blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant.^  The  exaltation  of  Christ 
is  always  ascribed  to  the  merit  of  his  sufferings. 

23.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  this  epistle  here 
mentions  Timothy,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  was  Paul 
who  wrote  it.f  We  know  of  no  person,  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
at  this  time,  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  written  in  this 
manner. 

JAMES. 

The  seven  epistles,  which,  in  the  usual  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  follow  those  of  Paul,  soon 
obtained  the  title  of  Catholic,  or  General  Epistles,  on  account 
of  most  of  them  being  directed  not  to  particular  persons,  or 
particular  churches,  but  to  Christians  in  general.^ 

The  first  in  order  was  written  by  James,  commonly  called 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  probably  a  near  relation,  and  the  same 
who  is  called  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  which  is  the 
same  name  differently  written. §  He  was  one  of  the  apostles, 
presided  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  being  highly  esteemed  even  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  He  soon  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
Just,  on  account  of  his  exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  He 
lived  till  A.  D.  62,  very  near  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  suffered  martyrdom  ||  in  a  tumult  in  or  near 
the  Temple.  This  epistle  was  probably  written  not  long 
before  his  death  ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  general, 
believers  or  unbelievers ;  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  moral  duties.^} 

*  See  his  Note.    Thus  Sykes ;  Harwood,  N.  T.     See  Doddridge. 

t  Thus  Sykes.     Yet  see  Le  Clerc:  examined  by  Lardner,  VI.  p.  370. 

\  See  ibid.  pp.  465 — 468.  "  Among  these  epistles  no  more  than  two  are  of 
the  class  of  the  oiMXoyovpeva,  or  writings  acknowledged  by  the  whole  church. 
These  are  the  first  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  John. — However,  St.  James's  epistle  is 
received  by  most  of  the  ancient  churches,  which  rejected  the  other  three.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  any  end  an  impostor  could  have  in  forging  these  epistles."  Michaelis's 
Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxlvi.),  p.  316. 

§  See  Lardner,  VI.  p.  495. 

II  "  The  account  of  it  is  mixed  with  many  circumstances  fabulous  and  incredible. 
See  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  L.  ii.  C.  xxiii."  Harwood,  I.  p.  154.  See  Eusebius  trans- 
lated, with  remarks  by  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  480 — 490. 

f  See  N.  T.  1729,  pp.  873—875;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  502—509;  Doddridge's 
ItUrod.  VI.  p.  161. 
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Chap*  I.  1.*  Though  the  ten  tribes,  which  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  never  returned  from  their  captivity  in  a 
body,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dispersed  in  Media 
and  other  countries,  conformed  to  the  religions  of  them; 
many  individuals  were  mixed  with  the  Jews,  both  in  Judea 
and  other  places,  and  the  Jews  never  lost  sight  of  their  rela- 
tion to  them.*}" 

3.  This  Le  Clerc  renders,  "  your  trials  have  produced  the 
patience  of  faith."  J 

4.  The  hatred  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  bore  to  the 
Christians  was  of  the  most  violent  kind ;  and  all  the  perse- 
cution to  which  the  latter  were  exposed,  till  after  this  time, 
was  from  them.  This  part  of  the  epistle,  therefore,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  believing  Jews,  exhorting  them  to  patience. 
His  chief  argument  is,  that  no  character  of  great  excellence 
was  ever  formed  but  in  adversity.  This  situation  enforces 
humility,  piety  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  exercises  fortitude, 
all  which  are  necessary  ingredients  in  true  greatness. § 

5.  In  time  of  persecution  many  persons  would  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  or  whether  to  remain  in  their  situation,  or  re- 
move to  other  places,  and  in  certain  circumstances  it  might 
be  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  this  case,  pro- 
bably, to  which  the  apostle  refers;  and  in  that  age  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  direction  from  God  in  a  super- 
natural way.  In  any  case,  habitual  devotion,  referring  our- 
selves to  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  practice  of  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  our  duty,  affords  inexpressible  relief  to 
the  mind,  and  a  powerful  support  under  trials,  though  there 
be  nothing  miraculous  in  it. 

8.  The  character  here  described  is  that  of  a  person  who  is 
irresolute,  drawn  one  way  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  another 
by  some  sinister  view  ;  otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  liable  to 
so  severe  a  censure. 

10.  ||  If  trials  or  temptations  be  of  such  great  use  in  form- 
ing the  character,  and  fitting  men  for  future  happiness,  they 

*  "  Oecumenius  reads  in  his  N.  T.  thus,  *  James,  the  servant  of  God  the  Father.' " 
Haynet  (Ch.  ix.),  p,  39- 

t  See  Jot.  Antiq.  B.  xi.  Ch.  v.  Sect,  ii.,  B.  xii.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  v. ;  Lardner,  I.  pp. 
109,  110;  Doddridge. 

X  "  L'epreuve  de  v6tre  foi  produit  la  Constance."  N.  T.  "  Knowing  that 
patience  draweth  after  it  the  trial  of  your  faith;  and  let  that  patience  render  its 
work  perfect."    Faber  in  Bowyer. 

S  "  HU  argument  is  very  beautiful  and  just,  as  if  nothing  but  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy were  wanting  to  the  attainment  of  consummate  perfection  in  Christian 
virtue."    Hanoood,  N.  T. 

II  «*  Let  the  rich  rejoice  in  his  humiliation,  when,  as  a  flower,  &c."    Bowyer. 
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who  are  improved,  though  they  be  distressed  in  consequence 
of  them,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that,  though  they  are  thereby 
made  poor  in  this  world,  they  become  what  is  elsewhere 
[Cli.  ii.  4]  called  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  a  better  inheritance 
than  any  here  below.*  The  rich  also  have  no  reason  to  be 
concerned  that  they  are  deprived  of  their  estate  in  this  world, 
when  they  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining  more  than  an  equi- 
valent hereafter, 

Il.f  Whether  Christians  love  their  riches  in  this  world,  or 
not,  they  are,  at  best,  but  an  uncertain  possession. 

12J — 15.  The  temptations  here  alluded  to  are  the  trials 
attending  a  state  of  persecution  ;  and  though  every  thing  is 
directed  by  Divine  Providence,  it  is  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  in  a  man's  situation 
lead  him  to  swerve  from  his  duty,  this  could  not  be  the 
design  of  God ;  for  he,  who  is  righteous  himself,  must  love 
righteousness  in  his  creatures,  and  must  hate  iniquity.  All 
sins,  therefore,  must  arise  from  the  depraved  inclinations  of 
men.§ 

17.  J|  Nothing  but  good  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  even 
the  evils  which  he  appoints  are  subservient  to  good.  In  all 
circumstances  he  is  the  same.  It  is  thought,  that  after  com- 
paring God  to  light,  and  the  sun,  the  great  fountain  of  light, 
the  apostle  here  uses  some  terms  in  astronomy,  which  denote 
that  he  is  not  like  the  natural  sun,  subject  to  any  parallax, 
or  a  return  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  such  as 
is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons.^ 

18.  The  great  object  of  the  Divine  administration  is  to 
form  us  to  virtue  here  and  happiness  hereafter. 

21.**  To  secure  for  you  everlasting  life.\\ 

22.  Having  observed  that  the  end  of  our  discipline  is  to 
perfect  our  moral  character,  he  adds  other  observations  on 
the  excellence  of  moral  virtue  above  speculative  principles. 

*  See  Pyle  and  Beza  in  Doddridge. 

f  "  In  his  abundance  (efAitoptoni)"    Bowyer. 

I  Ver.  14.  Enticed,  "  ScXca^/xevo?.  A  beautiful  and  expressive  word,  frequently 
applied  to  fishes  that  are  allured  by  the  bait."    Harwood,  N.  T.    See  Doddridge. 

§  "  Therefore  be  not  deceived,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  by  which  the 
connexion  is  rendered  more  apparent."    Doddridge. 

||  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift.  "  Hcco-a.  Soo-*?  ayaBi)  km  -arav  huprjjxa. 
rtkttov.  This  is  an  elegant  hexameter  verse,  and  probably  a  quotation  from  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  now  lost."     Harwood,  N.  T.     See  Doddridge. 

^f  See  Brown's  Misc.  Tracts,  No.  I,  ad  init.;  Bowyer;  Blackwall  in  Harwood,  It 
p.  218;  ibid.  II.  pp.  254,  255;  ibid.  N.  T.;  Wakefieid's  Enquiry,  p.  iii.  Note;  ibid. 
N.  T. 

•*  Engrafted  word.    "  Cette  parole  pure  et  naturelle."    Le  Cene,  p.  214. 

tt  Wakefield.  (P.)    See  hi«  Note. 
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93,  24.  An  impression  of  any  image,  even  that  of  a  man's 
self  on  the  eye,  as  by  means  of  a  mirror,  is  slight  and  evane* 
scent,  and  may  be  even  forgotten ;  and  such  a  slight  impres- 
sion as  this,  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  mere  hearing  of 
any  thing,  as  it  is  often  followed  by  no  serious  resolutionj  or 
change  of  conduct. 

25.  The  perfect  law  of  liberty  must  mean  Christianity, 
which  is  frequently  so  called.  This,  if  a  man  not  only  look 
at,  but  abide  in,  he  will  not  be  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer 
of  what  is  written. 

96,*  27.  t  This  is  particularly  directed  against  those  whose 
religion  consists  in  talking.  The  religion  which  will  avail 
us  in  the  sight  of  God  is  only  that  from  which  our  fellow- 
creatures  derive  real  advantage,  and  which  is  attended  with 
purity  of  heart  and  life.  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  pre- 
cious stone,  that  was.  clear  and  without  flaw,  xuQapa  xat 
a.fuavTog.% 

II.  The  apostle  having  mentioned  the  state  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,'  cautions  Christians  against  an  undue  respect 
for  the  rich.  He  then  exhorts  to  universal  obedience^,  and 
shews  the  insignificance  of  faith  without  works. 

1.  This  should  have  been  rendered,  hold  not  the  glorious 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  respect  to  persons  ;§ 
intimating  that  the  profession  of  the  gospel  is  so  great  a 
privilege,  that  all  other  distinctions  among  men  are  wholly 
insignificant  when  compared  with  it. 

4. ||  Do  you  not  judge  from  wrong  principles  in  paying  so 
great  a  regard  to  riches  ? 

5.  There  are  many  intimations  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
generality  of  the  rich  having  their  good  things  in  this  life 
only,  while  the  poor,  being  generally  more  virtuous,  in  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  having  less  temptations  to  excess, 
will  have  a  better  portion  hereafter.  Our  Saviour's  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  [Luke  xvi.  25]  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  this. 

*  Not  bridling  his  tongue,  but  deceiving  hi*  own  heart.  The  words  *  deceiveth  his 
own  heart'  are  not  put  in  opposition  to  '  seemeth  to  be  religious,'  but  to  '  bridleth 
not  his  tongue.'"  Bishop  Butler  s  Sermons  (iv.  ad  init.),  1769,  I.  p.  109.  See 
Doddridge. 

f  "  Eirt<TKevT«r$ai,  not  to  Tisit,  but  to  take  the  overcharge  of  them ;  hence  the 
word  J&xi<n«Hc&'.  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  J3S,  Oxon.  1741.''  Harwood+N.  T.  See 
supra,  p.  129  ;  Doddridge. 

X  Tillotson  in  Doddridge. 

^  See  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Whitby  in  Doddridge;  Clarke  (S.  D.),  663;  Behham's 
Inquiry,  p.  267  ;  Wakefield. 

||  Doddridge,  connecting  this  verse  with  the  preceding,  translates — "  And  dis- 
tinguish not  in  yourselves,  you  even  become  judges  who  reason  ill."  See  his 
Paraph,  and  Notes.    **  Judges  by  ill  reasonings."    Bowyer. 
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8.  This  precept,  which  comprises  all  social  duties,  is  called 
royal,  to  denote  its  great  excellence.* 

8,  9.  Under  the  term  neighbour  are  comprehended  all 
persons  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  are  not  entitled  to 
any  preference. 

10, f  ti.J  This  is  a  maxim  of  peculiar  importance  ;  for  if 
we  knowingly  and  wilfully  transgress  any  of  the  known 
commands  of  God,  it  is  a  proof  that  we  are  deficient  in  the 
proper  principles  of  obedience.  Any  person  judging  for 
himself,  and  forming  his  own  rule  of  life,  and  of  course  fol- 
lowing his  own  inclinations,  makes  himself  his  own  master. 
In  like  manner,  we,  in  effect,  renounce  our  obedience  to 
God,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  distinguish  among  his  known 
commands,  and  conform  only  to  some,  while  we  disregard 
others.  In  this  case,  when  we  do  right,  it  is  not  from  a 
right  principle,  and  therefore  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
reward.  Then  only  can  we  be  considered  as  the  obedient 
servants  of  God,  when  we  have  respect  unto  all  his  com- 
mands without  distinction. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  that  our  obedi- 
ence is  required  to  be  perfect,  but  only  impartial,  and  directed 
to  every  thing  that  God  requires  of  us ;  and  whenever  we  are 
convinced  that  we  have  done  wrong,  we  must  not  persist  in 
it,  but  repent,  and  endeavour  to  reform. 

12.  That  is,  by  the  rule  of  the  gospel  §  which  he  had 
mentioned  before,  viz.  that  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us. 

13.  |[  This  is  according  to  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
which  directs  us  to  pray  that  God  would  forgive  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us. 

14.  As  some  of  the  Jews  to  whom  James  wrote  threw  the 
blame  of  their  vices  upon  God,  as  if,  by  the  temptations  to 
which  he  exposed  them,  he  had  brought  them  into  sin  ; 
others,  which  indeed  was  the  case  of  the  Jews  in  general, 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
too  little  on  the  practice  of  it,  the  absurdity  of  which  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  to  them.     It  is  possible,  also,  that 

*  See  examples  from  "  the  Greek  writers,"  Harwood,  N.  T. 

f  «'  Is  altogether  guilty."  Bowyer.  See  Theol.  Repos.  1.  pp.  392,  393 ;  Itnpi: 
Vers. 

t  "  That  law  (not  he)  which  said,"  &c.    Bishop  Sherlock  in  Bowyer. 

§  "  Which  was  designed  to  deliver  men  from  all  their  prejudices  and  vicious 
passions."    N.  T.  1729. 

II  "  Mercy  will  then  glory  and  exult  amidst  the  solemnities  of  judgment." 
Harwood,  N.  T. 
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some  of  the  persons  to  whom  James  was  writing,  had  read 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  on  faith 
without  works  of  the  law,  by  which  he  meant  nothing  more 
r  than  the  gospel,  as  opposed  to  the  law,  or  else  that  principle 
of  obedience  which  was  common  to  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  which  was  known  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  viz.  that  steady  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  which 
is  the  great  principle  of  all  obedience,  such  as  that  which 
had  distinguished  Abraham.  However,  the  persons  to 
whom  James  wrote,  if  they  had  seen  the  epistles  of  Paul,, 
probably  interpreted  them  as  many  are  apt  to  do  at  this  day  ; 
supposing  that  by  faith  is  meant  the  mere  act  of  believing, 
and  therefore,  that  an  orthodox  faith  will  atone  for  immoral 
practice.  This  doctrine  is  well  exposed  by  the  following 
observations. 

18.  This  may  be  rendered,  Shew  me  thy  faith  from  (or 
out  of  J  thy  works,  implying  that  it  could  not  be  shewn  at  all 
without  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  if  he  had  said, 
let  you  and  me  both  shew  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  not 
depend  on  any  other  evidence  of  it.*  Some  copies  have 
both  the  expressions  alike,  by  (or  out  of  J  thy  works,  and  by 
(or  out  of  J  my  works."\ 

The  better  reading  is,  without  thy  works.% 

19.§  As  an  instance  of  faith  by  which  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  the  apostle  mentions  the  great  article  which 
equally  distinguishes  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  the  doctrine 
of  one  God,  who  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely  wise,  powerful 
and  good.  That  this  faith  would  be  of  no  avail  of  itself,  he 
shews,  by  saying  that  demons  or  evil  spirits,  who  were 
supposed,  according  to  notions  of  those  times,  to  range  about 
the  world,  and  delight  in  doing  mischief,||  had,  no  doubt, 
this  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  belief  in  his  righteous  govern- 
ment; but  that  this  faith  did  not  produce  obedience,  though 
it  might  make  them  dread  the  Divine  displeasure. 

23.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  case  of  Abraham  is  alleged 
by  Paul  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  alone,  and  by 

*  "  St.  Janus  must  be  understood  as  introducing  an  objection ;  for  the  words  will 
not  bear  any  other  sense.  '  But  some  one  will  object,  or  reply  to  me,  upon  the 
occasion  of  what  I  have  said,  Thou,  James,  hast  faith  as  well  as  I :  and  I  have 
works,  as  well  as  thou.'  St.  James  answers,  'Hast  thou  works?  Pray,  what  sort 
of  works  are  they  ?  Shew  me  thy  faith,  by  means  of  thy  works ;  by  means  of  that 
sort  of  works,  of  which  thou  boasteth :  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works, 
which  are  such  as  really  flow  from  a  sincere  faith,  and  tend  to  the  honour  of  God/  " 
Hallett,  III.  p.  41.     See  Wakefield. 

t  See  Hallett,  III.  p.  42 ;  Doddridge.  %  Wakefield. 

§  That  there  is  one  God.     "  Gr.  *  that  God  is  one.' "     Clarke  (S.  D.)»  14. 

II  See  Farmer  on  Demon.  (Cb.  i.  Sect,  x.\  p.  126;  Impr.  Vtf$. 
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James,  of  the  inefficacy  of  faith  alone,  without  works.  But, 
as  I  have  observed,  by  faith,  the  apostle  Paul  meant  faith  in 
the  promises  of  God,  which  necessarily  leads  to  obedience ; 
and  therefore  that  it  was  not  a  mere  speculative  thing,  or 
mere  belief,  of  which  James  makes  so  little  account.  They 
both  meant  the  same  thing,  though,  using  words  in  different 
senses,  they  seem  to  contradict  one  another.* 

25.  As  the  faith  of  Abraham  produced  obedience,  and 
therefore  was  not  mere  faith  ;  so  the  faith  that  Rahab  had 
in  what  the  spiesf  told  her  [Joshua  xi.  14]  of  the  certainty 
of  their  success  against  her  nation,  led  her  to  do  them 
friendly  offices. 

26,  This  is  a  fine  and  just  comparison.  A  mere  body, 
such  as  was  that  of  Adam  when  first  formed,  was  motionless 
and  dead  ;  but  when  it  was  made  to  breathe  and  live,  it  was 
capable  of  action  ;  so  mere  faith  is  a  mere  lifeless  body,  but 
faith  producing  good  works  is  like  a  living  man  capable  of 
action  and  enjoyment. 

III.  The  admonitions  contained  in  this  chapter,  relate 
to  the  violent  spirit  of  faction  which  prevailed  so  much 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  some  degree,  it  may  be  presumed, 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  for  the  principles  of  religion 
do  not  immediately  change  the  dispositions  of  men.  A 
change  of  this  nature  is  never  instantaneous,  but  always 
gradual,  the  effect  of  reflection  and  much  exertion  of  mind. 
This  spirit  of  faction,  arising  from  a  conceit  of  themselves, 
and  their  superior  knowledge,  would  naturally  shew  itself 
in  words,  and  therefore  the  apostle  here  urges  the  importance 
of  governing  the  tongue.  But  the  principal  thing  is  to 
govern  the  temper  itself;  since  from  it,  as  from  the  proper 
source,  all  intemperance  of  language  proceeds. 

1.  Offices  in  the  Christian  church,  at  the  time  in  which 
this  epistle  was  written,  exposed  men  to  great  danger,  and 
were  attended  with  little  advantage;  and  yet  we  find  that 
they  were  objects  of  desire  and  ambition,  such  a  charm  has 
every  appearance  of  power,  or  pre-eminence,  with  mankind. 
The  apostle  Paul  does  not  condemn  this  kind  of  ambition 
altogether.     On  the  contrary,  he  says,  [1  Tim.  iii.  1 J  that 

*  "  From  the  apprehended  notion  of  James's  contradicting  Paul"  it  was  asserted 
by  Luther,  "  that  his  epistle  was  not  really  worth  a  straw,  in  respect  of  the  other 
epistles,  and  did  by  no  means  breathe  the  evangelical  spirit.  '  Sancti  Jacobi  Epis- 
tola  respectu  horum,  inquit  Lutherus,  est  vere  straminea  epistola,  neque  enim 
indolem  evangelicam  arguit.'  Wetstein,  N.  T.  Vol.  II.  p.  658.  That  Luther 
retracted  this  censure,  see  BlackwaWs  Sacred  Classics,  Vol.  I.  p.  SOI,  Nott.  Edit. 
12mo."    Harwood,  I.  p.  21 6.    See  Newcome  in  Itnpr.  Vers.,  on  vtr,  84. 

t  See  Acts  xii,  15,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  437. 
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"  if  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  (or  elder),  he  desireth 
a  good  work."  But  the  apostle  James  observes,  that  the 
more  distinguished  any  man  is,  and  the  more  he  takes 
upon  himself,  the  more  he  is  answerable  for,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  censure,  if  he  does 
not  acquit  himself  as  he  ought. 

2.  1  he  term  perfect  properly  signifies  full  grown,  not  an 
infant,  or  a  youih,  but  a  state  of  manhood.  It  is  with  this 
allusion  that  it  is  generally  used  by  Paul.  Here  we  are 
given  to  understand,  that  intemperance  of  language  is  a  mark 
of  childhood,  or  youth,  who  speak  what  is  uppermost,  as  we 
say,  without  much  reflection  on  the  consequences  of  what 
they  say  ;  whereas  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  think  before  he 
speaks.* 

5.  By  means  of  the  tongue,  though  a  small  member,  he 
says,  the  man  is  governed.  But  it  seems  more  proper  to  say, 
that  the  man  governs  or  directs  the  tongue,  than  that  the 
tongue  governs  the  man,  and  the  following  illustrations  are 
rather  trifling  than  solid. 

6.  That  is,  as  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  the  tongue, 
by  unguarded,  improper  language,  as  by  a  fire,  which,  be- 
ginning with  a  spark,  may  proceed  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
make  as  great  devastation  as  if  some  demon  had  been 
employed  to  effect  the  worst  of  purposes. 

According  to  the  Syriac,  it  is,  The  tongue  is  a  fire,  and 
the  world  of  iniquity  is  wood.  Mr.  Wakefield  renders  this, 
the  varnisher  of  injustice.^ 

8. X  There  is  rather  too  much  of  rhetoric  in  this  charge. 
For,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  re- 
straining the  tongue,  than  any  other  member;  language  is 
only  one  manner  in  which  passion  vents  itself,  and  some- 
times actions  are  more  prompt  than  words. 

12.  1  cannot  say  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  much  of 
justness,  or  use,  in  these  comparisons.     The  tongue  speaks 


*  On  ver.  3,  see  examples  from  the  Greek  poets  in  Harwood,  N.  T. 

f  "  L'  ornement  de  1' injustice."  Le  Cene,  p.  624.  See  Eisner  in  Doddridge. 
Join  Behold,  &c  (ver.  5)  to  ver.  6.  "  Then  read  with  the  Syriac, '  And  the  tongue 
is  placed  among  the  members,  a  fire  of  iniquity  to  the  world.' "  Grotius;  Hammond 
in  Bowyer. 

"  It  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature.  The  original  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
a  very  elegant  allusion  to  a  wheel  catching  fire,  as  not  unfrequently  happenneth,  by 
its  rapid  motion,  spreading  its  flames  around,  and  at  last  involving  the  whole  ma- 
chine in  fatal  destruction.  The  true  version  of  the  passage  is  this; — '  it  setteth  on 
fire  the  wheel  (rov  rpexor)  of  human  life,'  and  thus  finally  destroyeth  the  whole 
body."    Harwood,  II.  p.  259-     See  Ibid.  N.  T. 

t  "Psalm  cxL4.  Cleanthes.  'Nothing  is  more  pestilential  than  calumny.'" 
N.T.  1729. 
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as  it  is  prompted  by  the  mind,  and  if  the  temper  of  the 
mind  changes,  the  language  will  change  of  course.  They 
are,  however,  so  far  useful,  as  they  admonish  us  that  every 
man  ought  to  cultivate  an  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  cha- 
racter, and  then  his  language  will  always  be  uniform,  and 
the  man  will  not  at  different  times  be  different  from  himself. 

13,  14.*  The  great  boast  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of 
the  Gnostics  among  them,  to  whom  it  is  possible  that  the 
apostle  may  here  allude,  was,  their  superior  knmcledge,  or 
wisdom ;  and  he  justly  admonishes  them,  that  superior 
wisdom  is  best  shewn  in  a  man's  conduct,  and  especially  by 
the  meekness  and  moderation  of  it,  and  not  by  faction  and 
contention,  to  which  they  were  much  addicted. 

15.  The  wisdom  which  the  Gnostics  boasted  of  related  to 
the  most  sublime  subjects;  but  he  shews  them  that  their 
conduct  proved  that  the  wisdom,  or  the  principle  by  which 
they  were  really  actuated,  was  not  that  sublime  and  heavenly 
kind  that  they  pretended,  but  of  earthly  origin  and  ten- 
dency ;  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  divine,  or  from 
God,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  from  the  devil,  producing 
those  works  which  are  always  ascribed  to  the  source  of  all 
evil. 

17.  A$ictxpiT(&  may  be  rendered,  without  nice  distinction, 
to  whom  we  do  kind  offices,  as  God  is  good  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  the  unworthy .f 

18.  Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness are  sown,  for  the  makers  of  peace.\ 

Here  is  an  excellent  description  of  true  or  heavenly  wis- 
dom, which  shews  itself  by  an  upright  conduct,  especially 
in  promoting  peace  and  good-will,  and  suppressing  every 
thing  that  tends  to  produce  disturbance  in  society. 

IV.  The  vices  which  the  apostle  reproves  in  this  chap- 
ter are  so  great,  that  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  this  part 
of  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians,  but  rather  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  were  at  that 
time  wicked  and  profligate  in  the  extreme.  Having  just 
before  observed  what  was  true  wisdom,  and  what  was  that 
spurious  kind  of  which  the  Gnostic  Jews  boasted,'  that  the 
former  led  to  universal  virtue,  and  the  other  to  vice,  he  now 
observes,   that  the  wars  which  the  Jews  waged  with  one 

*  "  Do  yc  glory  and  lie  against  the  truth  ?"    Knatchbttll  in  Bowyer. 

t  "  Ne  s'  accommodant  point  a  la  qunlite  des  personnes,  en  sorte  qu'elle  ait  de 
T  indulgence  pour  les  uns,  et  de  la  severite  pour  les  autres:  com  me  fait  la  sagesse 
mondaine,  qui  flate  les  gens  de  qualite  et  les  puissans,  pendant  qu'elle  maltraite  les 
autres."    Le  Clerc. 

X  See  Doddridge. 
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another,  and  with  their  neighbours,  must  have  arisen  from 
some  vicious  principle. 

1.*  Lusts,  or  unreasonable  desires,  are  very  properly  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war  within  a  man  ;  being  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  making  a  man  at  variance 
with  himself. 

2.  You  indulge  immoderate  desires,  but  do  not  get  what 
you  desire.  You  even  scruple  not  to  commit  murder,  in 
order  to  obtain  your  ends,  but  are  no  nearer  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  them.  You  proceed  to  open  war,  especially 
for  the  liberty  you  so  much  covet,  a  freedom  from  your  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  but  you  do  not  gain  even  this  desir- 
able advantage,  because  you  do  not  look  up  to  God  for  it, 
though  vou  pretend  that  you  cannot  lawfully  submit  to  any 
other  master.f 

3.  If  you  do  pray  for  this  blessing,  you  do  not  receive  it ; 
because  you  would  not  make  a  proper  use  of  it  if  you  were 
possessed  of  it.  You  would  only  abuse  your  liberty  to 
your  own  hurt  and  that  of  others. 

4.  You,  whose  unrestrained  passions  carry  you  to  the 
greatest  crimes,  even  that  of  adultery,  as  well  as  murder; 
and  thereby  shew  that  you  have  no  views  beyond  this 
world  ;  are  you  not  sensible  that,  being  thus  the  friends  of 
the  world,  and  the  lusts  of  it,  you  are  in  a  state  of  enmity 
with  God  ?  For  you  cannot  love  God,  as  you  pretend  to  do, 
and  indulge  in  these  lusts  at  the  same  time. 

5.  As  this  verse  is  here  rendered,  we  are  led  to  expect  a 
quotation  from  the  Scriptures,  but  no  such  passage  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  But  by  making  the  second  clause  an 
interrogation,  which  we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  do,  since  the 
pointing  of  the  Scriptures  is  arbitrary,  we  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. It  will  then  read  thus,  Do  you  think  that  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  in  vain,  that  is,  when  they  condemn  the  vices 
above-mentioned  ?  Does  the  spirit  that  dwells  within  us,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  lead  to  this  envy 
and  contention  ?J 

6.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  favour  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures promised  to  those  who  are  of  a  meek  and  humble  dis- 
position. We  frequently  read,  that  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  grants  his  favour  to  the  humble. 

*  "  '  Ex  cupiditatibut,  oil  in,  dissidia,  discordiae,  seditiones  bella.'  Cicero  de  Fin.  1. 
See  Jotephut,  L.  xx.j"  N.  T.  1729.     See  Black  wall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  212 ;  Doddridge. 

f  See  Whitby  in  Doddridge. 

%  **  Alluding  to  Wind.  i.  4—6 ;  vi.  1 1  ^  *ii.  22,  23."  Oecumenius  in  Bowycr.  See 
LeClerc;  Doddridge  on  vers.  5,  6j  Wakefield. 
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7.  Put  on,  therefore,  that  meek  and  humble  spirit,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  God.  If  you  will  resist,  let  it  be 
every  temptation  to  sin  ;  and  in  this,  your  opposition  will  be 
successful,  but  not  against  God. 

10.  All  these  exhortations  are  designed  to  recommend 
that  submissive  spirit,  and  that  patient  trust  in  God,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  much  deficient. 

11.*  You  Jews,  from  a  spirit  of  pride,  are  apt  to  abuse 
and  revile  one  another;  but  in  doing  this  you  really  judge 
and  condemn  the  law  itself,  which  forbids  those  practices. 
How,  then,  can  you  hope  to  be  rewarded,  as  observers  of  the 
law,  on  which  your  pretensions  are  so  high  ? 

12.  In  judging  the  law,  you  set  yourselves  above  the  law- 
giver, that  is  God,  who  is  omnipotent,  and  who  will  not 
suffer  such  conduct  to  go  unpunished. 

13.  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  other 
things  that  were  deserving  of  censure  in  those  to  whom  he 
wrote ;  and  in  the  first  place,  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  consequently  a  too  eager  pursuit  of 
worldly  gain.-j* 

\5,$  16.  So  far  are  you  from  having  a  due"  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  your  dependence  on  God,  that 
you  indulge  yourselves  immoderately  in  this  arrogant  dis- 
course. 

17.  As  you  boast  of  your  knowledge  of  the  law,  which 
evidently  condemns  the  vices  that  1  have  been  cautioning 
you  against,  you  are  the  more  inexcusable. 

V.  The  greatest  part  of  this  epistle  is,  no  doubt,  addressed 
to  the  believing  Jews  ;  but  the  part  that  is  immediately  be- 
fore us,  respects  the  unbelievers  among  them,  and  especially 
the  rich,  the  luxurious,  and  the  oppressive.  The  leading 
Jews  of  this  time,  if  they  saw  this  epistle,  could  not  but 
perceive  that  it  was  aimed  at  them  ;  and  being  stung  by  these 
severe  reproaches,  they  might  naturally  think  of  taking  their 
revenge  by  the  death  of  this  apostle,  which  soon  followed. 

1.  This  was  delivered  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  No  doubt 
that  not  only  James,  but  the  Christians  in  general,  were  led 
by  our  Saviour's  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  attend  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  so  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  him ;  and  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  ap- 

*  Vers.  11,  12.    "  But  there  is  one  judge,  the  law-giver."    Bentley  in  Boroyer. 

t  See  Gregory,  pp.  101 — 104. 

X  "  If  the  Lord  will,  and  we  shall  live,  we  will  do  this,  or  that.  This  is  the  true 
reading,  as  appears  from  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  JEthiopic  versions."  Hal' 
let,  III.  p.  44.    See  1  Cor.  iv.  19. 
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proaching,  they  fled,  as  he  advised  them  to  do.  For  we  are 
informed  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  that  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  there  were  no  Christians  in  it. 
They  had  all  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Syria, 
where  they  had  peace,  and  where  they  continued  many 
years,  equally  distinct  from  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  the 
converted  Gentiles. 

2.  The  treasures  of  the  ancients  consisted  chiefly  of  two 
articles,  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  and  rich  apparel.* 
For  the  person  who  made  an  entertainment,  furnished  his 
guests  with  decent  garments,  such  as  they  could  not  have 
conveniently  walked  in.  When  they  arrived,  the  first  thing 
that  was  done,  was  to  wash  their  feet,  and  then  they  were 
presented  with  these  garments  ;  and  as  their  dress  was  loose, 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  not  fitting  them.  Now  both 
these  kinds  of  treasure  were  liable  to  suffer  for  want  of  use. 
The  garments  would  be  liable  to  be  moth-eaten,  and  the 
metals  to  rust,  which  of  itself  would  be  a  proof  that  no  use 
was  made  of  them.  This  rust  would  therefore  be  a  wit- 
ness against  them.  And  as,  besides,  the  rust  of  some  metals 
is  of  a  very  corrosive  nature,  here  is  perhaps  an  allusion 
to  that  property  by  which  it  would,  as  it  were,  eat  into  their 
very  flesh,  and  destroy  it,  as  fire  does ;  being  alike  caustic. 

3.f  By  the  latter  days,  the  apostle  probably  meant  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  state,  those  foretold-by  our  Saviour, 
which  were  to  be  days  of  great  tribulation,  so  that  treasures 
heaped  up  against  such  a  time,  were  treasures  collected  not 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  to  be  plundered  and  dispersed. 

4.  Here  is  another  symptom  of  the  great  abuse  of  wealth 
and  power,  for  which  they  would  be  severely  punished  by 
God,  who  is  called  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  or  hosts,  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  and  also  of  armies  on  earth,  the  God  who  is 
possessed  of  supreme  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  This 
was  an  appellation  given  to  the  true  God,  perhaps  as  supe- 
rior to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  called  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  Heathen  worship. 

5.  As  in  a  day  of  public  feasting,  as  after  a  sacrifice.^ 

*  See  Le  CUrc.  "  In  the  detail  of  a  great  man's  wealth,  the  numerous  and 
superb  suits  of  apparel  he  possessed,  never  fail  to  be  recorded.  Garments  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  along  with  gold  and  silver:  being 
then  esteemed  to  be  as  essential  in  the  display  and  in  the  idea  of  opulence,  as 
we  now  deem  a  splendid  equipage  and  costly  furniture."  Ilarwood,  II.  p.  245, 
246—248. 

t  "  Your  gold,  &c.  shall  eat  your  flesh.  Ye  have  treasured  it  up,  as  Are,  until 
the  last  days."    Bowyer. 

\  Poti  Synops.  in  Bluthwall  (S.  C.\  II.  p.  184,    See  Le  CUrc ;  Doddridge. 
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6.#  By  the  just  one,  is  probably  meant  Jesus  Christ,-|-  who 
was  so  called  by  Peter,  who  used  the  same  language  in  his 
discourse  to  the  Jews,  after  curing  the  lame  man  at  the  gate 
of  the  Temple;  saying,  [Acts'm.  14,  1A,]  "  Ye  denied  the 
holy  and  the  just  one,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted 
unto  you,  and  killed  the  prince  of  life." 

Some  copies  read,  "  he  did  not  resist  you,"  alluding  to  the 
meekness  with  which  Jesus  bore  his  sufferings. J 

7.  The  word  rain  is  not  in  many  MSS.  and  therefore  the 
last  clause  should  be  rendered,  till  he  receive  the  early  and 
latter  fruit.§ 

8.  From  the  patience  of  Jesus,  who  did  not  resist  his 
murderers,  the  apostle  exhorts  all  the  Christians  among  the 
Jews,  to  whom  he  now  addresses  himself,  to  bear  their  suf- 
ferings with  the  like  patience ;  and  we  may  observe  that  he 
calls  the  term  of  this  patience  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  plainly 
supposing  that  they  would  have  no  reward  of  their  patience 
till  that  time,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  ;  which,  of  course,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
an  intermediate  state  of  happiness  between  death  and  the 
resurrection. 

The  apostle  here  says,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigh ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  he,  and  the  other  apostles, 
might  imagine  that  it  was  much  nearer  than  it  really  was, 
though  it  is  evident,  from  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  that  they  did  not  expect  it  in  their  life-time. 

9*  1°  the  state  of  persecution,  in  which  you  now  are,  be 
careful  to  entertain  no  degree  of  ill-will  to  one  another, 
but  rather  love  and  support  one  another.|| 

12.  These  exhortations  are  very  nearly  the  same  which 
Jesus  addressed  to  his  disciples,  in  his  discourse  from  the 
Mount,  [Matt.  v.  34,]  and  this  repetition  of  them  shews,  that 
an  addictedness  to  profane  swearing  must  have  been  very 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  did  not  immediately 
lay  it  aside  on  becoming  Christians,  though  nothing  is  more 
inconsistent  with  that  reverence  for  God  which  all  Jews  pro- 
fessed to  have. 


*  "  Is  he  not  now  drawing  up  fats  armies  in  array  against  you  ?"  Harwood,  N.  T. 
The  Greek  words  are  "  military  terms,  and  signify  to  arrange,  marshal,  and 
dispose  an  army."     Ibid.    See  his  Note. 

T  See  Le  Clerc;  Dodson's  Isaiah  (iii.  10),  pp.  168, 1 69;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  189. 

X  Bentley  conjectures,  the  Lord  resists  you.  See  Phil.  Lips.  I.  xxxii.  Ed.  8,  p.  104 ; 
Bowyer.  "  Shall  not  he"  (the  just  one)  oppose  you  ?"  Junius  in  ibid.  See 
Doddridge. 

§  Wakefield.     (P.J     See  Wakefield's  Note. 

II  See  another  sense,  by  Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers. 
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13.  The  apostle  prescribes  proper  duties  to  different 
classes  of  persons,  as  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  several 
respects.  He  now  addresses  himself  to  those  who  were  in 
circumstances  either  of  affliction  or  joy.  To  the  former  he 
recommends  prayer  and  humiliation,  and  to  the  latter,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  that  God  from 
whom  all  happiness  proceeds. 

14.*  Among  the  spiritual  gifts,  enumerated  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  one  was  the  gift  of  healing.  As  this  was  known 
to  be  in  the  church,  though  not  always  exerted,  (for  Paul 
speaks  of  some  of  his  friends  being  sick,  when,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  restored  them  to  health,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power,)  it  could  not  be  improper  in  any  person  to  endeavour 
to  get  relief  in  this  way ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  to 
send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  Among  other  applications,  in  hot 
climates,  oil  was  very  common,  being  used  both  for  pleasure 
and  health  ;  though  why  it  should  have  been  applied  to  all 
the  sick  indiscriminately,  does  not  appear.  This  applica- 
tion, however,  was  made  by  the  twelve  on  their  mission ; 
for  when  they  returned,  Mark  says,  ( Ch.  vi.  13,)  "  And 
they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them  ;"|  when  the  other  evangelists  only  say,  they  healed 
the  sick. 

15.  The  prayer  of  faith  must  have  been  suggested  by  a 
supernatural  impulse  on  the  mind,  which  ensured  the  effect; 
and  as  all  sickness  was  usually  ascribed  to  sin,  the  cure  of  it 
was  naturally  considered  as  an  intimation  of  the  forgiveness 
of  the  sin.  Thus  Jesus  [Luke  v.  23]  used  the  phrases,  rise 
up  and  walk,  or,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  as  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. 

16.  If  the  sick  person  was  conscious  of  any  particular  sin, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  he  was 
very  properly  advised  to  unburden  his  mind,  by  a  frank  cow- 

fession  of  it,  encouraged  by  the  consideration  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  such  as  the  pious  elders  of  the  church  would  put 
up  for  him. 

17.  18.  This  example,  [I  Kings,  xvii.  1;  xviii.  42,  45,]  it 
is  evident,  is  that  of  a  real  miracle,  and  therefore,  though 
it  suited  the  age  of  the  apostles,  does  not  suit  ours. 

•  "  That  is,  according  to  Christ's  direction,  which  the  twelve  received.  Mark 
vi.  13."     Haynet  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxiii.),  p.  298.     See  Harwood,  II.  pp.  127,  128. 

f  Whitton  and  several  of  his  friends  were  believers  in  the  perpetuity  of  this 
gift  of  miraculous  healing.  See  Whiston's  Memoirs,  Ed.  2, 1753,  pp.  296—298, 
314,  372—377. 
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20.  When  the  confession  of  sin  was  made,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  the  duty  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made,  to 
exhort  him  to  refrain  from  it,  and  if  he  succeeded,  he  per- 
formed the  most  meritorious  of  all  actions  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  beneficial  to  men  than  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  and 
correct  their  vices?  We  read  in  Daniel  xii.  3,  they  who 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever. 


I.  PETER. 

The  apostle  Peter,  though  the  first  who  opened  the  door 
of  faith,  as  it  is  called,  [Acts  xiv.  27,]  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  never  went  upon  any 
mission  to  them  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Antioch,  it  appears 
[Gal.  ii.  11 — 14],  that  he  rather  joined  the  party  of  the  Ju- 
daizers,  for  which  Paul  justly  reproved  him.. 

As  this  epistle  is  addressed  to  strangers,  dispersed  through 
several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  from 
Antioch,  Peter  had  made  excursions  into  those  parts,  which 
abounded  with  Jews;  and  to  them,  by  agreement  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  [Gal.  ii.  7*]  his  ministry  was  chiefly  confined. 

This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  not  long  after 
Paul  was  released  from  Rome,  and  as  it  contains  salutations 
from  the  church  at  Babylon,  [Ch.  v.  13,]  where  at  that  time 
there  were  many  Jews,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were 
Christians,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  from  this  place, 
though  he  might  afterwards  go  to  Rome,  and  there  write 
his  second  epistle,  as,  according  to  tradition,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  there.* 

The  object  of  this  first  epistle  is,  to  exhort  the  Christians, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  gos- 
pel, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  they  then 
laboured.  With  this  view,  he  represents  to  them,  in  a  very 
strong  light,  the  honour  and  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  gospel ;  and  having  enlarged  on  this,  he  exhorts 
them  to  adorn  their  profession  of  it  by  the  observance  of  the 
moral  duties  of  life,  which  he  particularly  enumerates. 

Chap.  I.  1.  As  all  Jews,  though  in  great  numbers  in 
these  provinces,  were  strangers,  and  the  Gentiles  were  not 
so,  it  is  evident  that  this  epistle  is  principally  addressed  to 

*  'See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  562,  563,  566—581 ;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  pp.  217, 
218;  Michaelis's  Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxlvii.  cxlviii.),  pp.  318—323. 
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them  ;*  though  there  is  a  sense   in  which  ail  Christians, 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  are  called  strangers  in  the  world. 

2.f  Peter  not  being  accustomed  to  writing,  does  not  do 
it  in  the  happiest  manner.  There  is  an  evident  embarrass- 
ment in  the  structure  of  this  sentence  ;  but  there  is,  in  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  an  air  of  peculiar  dignity  and  energy, 
becoming  the  prince,  as  he  is  often  called,  of  the  apostles. 
Great  thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind,  and  accordingly 
his  language  is  strong,  but  the  argument  of  his  words  not 
easy.J  I  shall  endeavour  to  express  his  meaning  in  the 
Paraphrase. 

3.  Here  the  Supreme  Being  is  called  the  God,  as  well  as 
the  Father,  of  Jesus  Christ.  Could  this  language  have  been 
adopted  by  any  person  who  had  considered  Christ  as  being 
God,  equal  to  the  Father? 

The  difference  made  by  Christianity  in  the  state  of  man, 
is  here  expressed  by  a  figure  that  was  not  uncommon  with 
the  Jews,  and  other  oriental  nations,  of  a  second  birth.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Bramins  of  Hindostan  always  speak 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  Scriptures,  as  twice 
born  men.  The  phrase  occurs  perpetually  in  the  Institutes 
of  Menu. 

8.  Some  copies  of  good  authority  read,  whom  having  not 
known,  ye  love  ;  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

ll.§  The  spirit  of  Christ  must  mean  the  spirit  by  which 
Christ  was  actuated ;  and  to  him,  as  we  read,  [John,  iii.  24,j 
this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  God,  was  given  without  measure. 

This  may  mean'the  sufferings  of  good  men  for  the  sake  of 
Christ. 

12.||  This  can  only  mean  that  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  curiosity  of  angels.  That  any  angels  are  actually  so 
employed,  is  more  than  we  are  informed  of.^f 


*  See  Lord  Barrington's  Misc.  Sacr.  (Essay  ii.),  examined  by  Doddridge. 

t  See  Heb.  xii.  24.     On  vert.  1,  2,  see  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  569,  570. 

X  "  As  lie  writes  along,  he  starts  a  thought,  pursues  it  till,  in  the  pursuit,  some- 
thing else  presents  itself,  which,  in  like  manner,  seizes  his  imagination,  till  it  is  dis- 
missed for  another  object.  He  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  better  things  to  have 
studied  composition."     Hanoood,  I.  p.  221. 

$  See  Cardale,  pp.  109,  170 ;  Lindsay's  Sequel,  p.  283 ;  ibid,  on  Robinson,  p.  65; 
Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  436;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  281,  282;  Belsham's  Inquiry, 
p.  l63;  Impr.  Vers. 

||  See  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  137,  138 ;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  133. 

«R  "  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  may  be,  that  the  messengers  who  are 
now  employed  to  promulgate  this  glorious  doctrine,  cannot  fully  comprehend  its 
import,  and  are  desirous  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  it.  See  Eph.  iii. 
18,  19"     Impr.  Vers. 
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13.*  This,  as  well  as  every  other  similar  intimation  of 
Scripture,  refers  all  the  hopes  of  Christians  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ. 

5.  By  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  understood 
his  coming  in  glory,  to  take  possession  of  his  proper  king- 
dom. 

14.  This  must  have  been  intended  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. The  Jews  are  never  spoken  of  as  ignorant,  but  as 
abusing  their  superior  knowledge. f 

21. J  If  all  the  glory  that  Christ  had,  was  given  to  him  by 
God,  and  if  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  what  evidence  is 
there  of  his  being,  or  having,  more  than  other  men,  inde- 
pendently of  God  ? 

23. §  The  authors  of  our  first,  or  natural  birth,  were  beings 
who  were  themselves  liable  to  corruption  and  death,  and, 
therefore,  so  must  be  their  offspring  ;  but  the  author  of  our 
second,  or  spiritual  birth,  a  birth  to  the  life  and  the  privi- 
leges of  Christians,  is  the  word  of  God,  which  abideth  for 
ever;  so,  therefore,  will  the  effects  of  our  second  birth. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I,  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  address  this  epistle 
chiefly  to  the  Christian  Jews,  who  are  dispersed  in  several 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  who  have  been  called  to  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  original  design  of  God  the 
Father,  in  a  new  covenant,  confirmed  not  by  the  blood  of 
brute  animals,  but  that  of  Christ,  and  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  great  object  of  which  is  purity  of  heart  and 
life.     May  you  all  enjoy  the  blessings  of  it. 

Praise  be  to  that  great  and  good  Being,  the  God  and  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  our  God  and  Father;  who  has 
not  only  given  us  the  life  which  we  derive  from  our  natural 
birth,  but  who  has,  as  it  were,  caused  us  to  be  born  again, 
to  a  life  of  unspeakably  more  value,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  who 

*  "  Being  sober  to  the  end,  place  your  hope  on  the  grace,  &c."  Syriac  in 
Bowyer. 

+  Ver.  20.  Fore-ordained.  "  Foreknown. — The  apostle  does  not  affirm  that 
Christ  was  alive  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."    Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  286. 

X  See  Hallett,  I.  pp.  58—61;  Doddridge;  Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxv.),  p.  312; 
"Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  286. 

§  See  Clarke  (S.  O.),  406.  "  By  the  living  word, — and  which  abideth  for 
ever."    Bowyer* 
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after  death,  has  entered  upon  this  new  life.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  new  life,  are  not  such  perishable 
things  as  we  receive  in  this,  but  something  of  a  more  dura- 
ble nature,  and  more  pure ;  and  though  not  enjoyed  at  pre- 
sent, faithfully  kept  for  us  in  heaven,  if  we  persevere  in  the 
profession  and  obedience  of  the  gospel. 

This  deliverance  from  all  trouble  awaits  us  at  that  period 
which  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  called  the  last  times;  and  in  the 
prospect  of  this,  we  rejoice,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
suffer  grievous  persecution.  Of  the  use  of  this  state  of 
trial,  you  cannot  be  insensible  :  for  by  this  means  our  faith, 
which  is  a  thing  of  more  value  than  gold,  is  tried  and  re- 
fined, that  it  may  be  found  bright  and  shining  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  So  lively  is  your  faith  in  him,  that 
though  you  have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  you 
have  the  strongest  attachment  to  .him,  and  rejoice,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  described,  in  the 'firm  belief  of  the  giory  to 
which  you  will  attain,  when  you  receive  that  happiness 
of  which  the  gospel  gives  you  an  assurance. 

The  prophets  of  former  times,  who  gave  intimations  of 
these  great  blessings,  perceived,  after  an  anxious  and  dili- 
gent inquiry,  (writing  under  the  guidance  of  that  spirit  by 
which  Christ  himself  acted,  and  which  shewed  them  before- 
hand his  sufferings  in  this  state,  and  his  glory  in  the  next,) 
that  they  were  not  designed  for  their  times,  but  for  ours. 
And  it  is  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  that  we 
have  preached  the  gospel  to  you,  and  have  confirmed  it  by 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  These  are  subjects  of  praise  and 
wonder,  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  angels,  who  are  spec- 
tators and  agents  in  the  great  scene. 

Having  these  glorious  prospects,  do  not  fail  to  exert  your- 
selves in  the  most  strenuous  manner;  and  whatever  be  your 
trials  and  sufferings,  persevere  till  you  actually  reach  that 
glorious  and  happy  state  which  will  take  place  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  But  do  not  fail  to  consider,  that  the  great 
object  of  his  religion,  and  which  alone  can  qualify  you  for 
a  participation  of  its  promised  blessings,  is  a  pure  and  holy 
life.  Abandon,  then,  all  the  vices  to  which  those  of  you, 
who  were  Gentiles,  were  addicted,  while  you  were  unac- 
quainted with  its  principles.  As  God,  who  has  opened 
this  glorious  prospect  to  you,  is  holy,  be  you  also  holy; 
which  is  a  motive  of  holiness  proposed  in  the  writings  of 
Moses. 

Since  your  religion  respects  God,  who  pays  no  regard  to 
external  privileges  or  professions,  but  judges  according  to 
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the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  be  anxious  to  approve 
your  hearts  to  him.  Consider  at  how  great  a  price  you  may 
be  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  him,  and  that  his  sole 
object  in  it  was  your  reformation  and  future  happiness.  It 
was  not  silver  or  gold  that  he  gave,  but  his  beloved  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  was  shed  as  that  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish,  such  as  are  required  for  sacrifices  by  the  law 
of  Moses. 

The  plan  of  this  gospel  was  laid  in  the  counsels  of  God, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  though  it  was  not  accom- 
plished before  our  times,  when  Christ  lived  among  us,  died, 
and  rose  from  the  dead.  As  this  was  effected  by  the  power 
of  God,  who  not  only  raised  him  from  the  dead,  but  also 
gave  him  the  power  and  glory  to  which  he  is  now  exalted, 
our  faith  is  fixed  on  God  himself,  and,  therefore,  has  the 
strongest  foundation  possible. 

As  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  you  cherish  this  divine  principle.  This 
is  worthy  of  the  new  life,  to  which  you  are  now  born  ; 
not  as  in  your  natural  birth,  of  parents  who,  being  mortal 
themselves,  can  only  produce  a  mortal  offspring,  but  of 
the  power  of  God,  who  never  dies.  As  to  men,  we  see 
that  they  are  all  mortal,  and  that  even  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  die  as  well  as  others,  like  the  grass  in  the 
fields,  and  the  flowers  that  grow  there ;  but  the  power  from 
which  is  derived  your  new  and  spiritual  life,  continues  for 
ever ;  and  this  is  the  power  which  accompanies  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel. 

II.  The  apostle  having  mentioned  the  new  birth  of  Chris- 
tians, a  birth  to  a  new  life  and  new  privileges,  exhorts  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  it;  insisting,  particularly,  on  such 
virtues  as  the  exigency  of  the  times  would  call  into  exercise. 

2.*  The  idea  of  a  new  birth,  and  of  the  childlike  state 
with  which  it  must  be  commenced,  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  simplicity  of  children,  an  idea  more  than  once  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour.  Children  are  patterns  to  men  in  being  free 
from  malice,  guile,  hypocrisy,  envy,  or  ambition.  The  same 
idea  of  a  childlike  state  suggested  that  of  food  proper  for 
children,  which,  with  respect  to  our  new  life,  is  the  pure 
word  of  God. 

*  "  Unto  salvation — found  in  alFtheold  Versions,  except  the  Arabic."   Wakefield. 
"  A«  new-born  babes  drink  the  sincere  milk."     Grotius,  Hammond  in  Botvyer. 
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3.*  This  is  a  figure,  drawn  from  that  of  receiving  nourish- 
ment by  food,  which  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  children. 

4.  A  living  stone,  may  mean  a  part  of  the  natural  rock, 
fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  growing  in  the  earth. 

5f — 8.  J  Here  a  new  figure  of  speech  is  introduced.  The 
Christian  church  is  compared  to.  a  building,  in  which  Christ 
is  the  corner  stone,  and  individual  Christians,  the  other 
stones  which  compose  the  structure.  Moreover,  this  build- 
ing is  a  temple,  in  which  there  must  be  priests  and  sacrifices* 
For  this  figurative  language,  the  apostle  alleges  some  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  as  Isa.  xxviii.  16;  Fs.  cxviii.  22.  At  the 
same  time  he  observes,  that  these  stones  are  not  dead,  but 
living  stones,  and  the  building  a  spiritual  one. 

The  corner  stone  in  a  Jewish  building,  was  not  in.  the 
foundation,  but  at  the  top  of  an  angle,,  which,  therefore, 
connected  two  walls  in  the  building.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  though  Christ  be  a  stone,  so  much  respected  by 
some,  it  would  be  a  stone  at  which  others  would  stumble 
and  fall  ;§  conveying  the  same  idea  that  our  Saviour  did 
in  several  of  his  parables,  in  which  he  represented  the  dif- 
ferent receptions  of  his  gospel,  by  persons  of  different  cha-. 
racters. 

9.  This  language,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
nation,  as  set  apart  for  the  greatest  purposes  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, as  the  peculiar  treasure  of  God,  the  apostle  applies 
to  Christians,  who  are  also  said  [Rev.  i.  6~\  to  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  In  primitive  timesv  the  prince  discharged 
the  office  of  chief  priest  to  his  nation. 

10.  jj  In  this  the  apostle  had  a  view  to  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  Jews  he  could  never  speak  in  so  degrading  a 
manner,  as  not  having  been  a  people,  or  not  the  people  of 
God. 

11.  It  particularly  behoved  strangers  and  pilgrims  not  to 

•  "  Because  ye  have  tasted,  &c."    Blackmail  (S.  C),  II.  pp.  203,  204. 

f  Ver.  5.  «« «  A  royal  priesthood,  to  offer  up,  through  Jesus  Christ,  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God.'  Denotiog,  not  that  they  are  acceptable,  through 
Christ,  but  that  those  spiritual,  acceptable  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  God, 
through  Christ. — Spiritual  sacrifices  are  such  as  God  requires,  and  are,  in  them- 
selves, acceptable  to  him.  See  Rom,  xii.  1  j  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16."  Lardner  (Serm. 
on  John  xvi.  24),  X.  p.  436. 

t  "  Which  stumble,  being  disobedient  to  the  word."    Bowyer.     See  Wakefield. 

k  "'lis  heurtent  contre  la  parole  se  revoltant,  quoiqu'elle  leur  fut  destinee 
etproposee.'  Comme  la  Version  Syrietine."  Le  Cene,  p.  470.  "  Being  disobedient, 
they  stumble  at  the  word  which  "was  offered  unto  them."  Essay,  1727,  p.  66. 
See  Ita.  viii.  13,  14 ;  Whitby  (Five  Points),  pp.  20,  21  ;  Lindsey  on  Robinson, 
PP-  99—101. 

\\  On  vers.  7—10,  tee  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  236,  237  j  Dodaon't  Isaiah  (viii.  14),, 
pp.  200,  201. 
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pamper  themselves,  but  to  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  tem- 
perance, in  order  to  advance  in  their  journey,  having  no  idea 
of  a  fixed  residence  ;  and  though  sensual  indulgence  prima- 
rily affects  the  body,  it  tends  to  contaminate  and  debase  the 
mind,  converting  a  man  into  a  brute. 

19.*  The  day  of  visitation  probably  means  the  season  of 
trial  and  persecution,  when  the  behaviour  of  Christians 
would  be  more  particularly  observed  by  their  adversaries,  on 
whom  their  proper  behaviour  in  those  circumstances  would 
make  a  favourable  impression. 

In  the  day  of  visitation,  or  a  day  of  inquiry,^  may  mean, 
when  ye  are  examined  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to 
governors. 

\5% — 16.  The  Jews  in  general  were  accused  of  being  a 
turbulent,  refractory  nation.  Their  peculiar  aversion  to  a 
foreign  yoke  was  undisguised.  Many  of  them  thought  it 
to  be  expressly  forbidden  by  their  laws  ;  since  they  were 
directed,  whenever  they  should  make  a  king,  to  choose  one 
of  their  own  nation,  and  not  a  stranger ;  and  though  this 
respected  a  case  in  which  they  should  have  the  liberty  of 
choice,  they  extended  it  to  one  in  which  they  had  none. 
The  apostle,  however,  earnestly  advises  to  silence  this  accu- 
sation by  their  peaceable  and  submissive  behaviour  to  the 
government  under  which  they  lived.  Though,  as  Christians, 
they  were  said  to  be  free,  and  the  Gentiles  among  them  not 
subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  they  were  still  the  servants  of 
God,  and  ought  not  to  abuse  their  liberty. 

20.  A  meek  temper,  not  disposed  to  resent  injuries,  was 
particularly  inculcated  by  Jesus  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Mount;  and  if  this  is  becoming  free-men,  much  more  is  it 
proper  for  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  servitude :  and  con- 
sidering themselves  as  the  servants  of  God,  they  might 
depend  on  their  receiving  a  proper  reward  for  their  obedi- 
ence, whether  their  earthly  master  requited  their  services  in 
a  proper  manner  or  not. 

23.  The  example  of  Jesus  is  very  properly  alleged  as  a 
pattern  of  meekness  under  the  worst  usage. 

According  to  the  Vulgate  it  is,  to  him  that  judges  un- 
righteously,§  meaning  our  Saviour's  judges. 

*  "  They  may,  by  your  good  works,  at  least  while  they  observe  them,  glorify  God." 
Bowyer.    See  Wakefield. 

t  Ibid.    (P.) 

%  On  vers.  13,  14,  see  Lardtier,  I.  p.  85;  Hnrwood,  N.  T. 
>  i"  Tradebat  autem  judicanti  se  injuste."    Thus  Cyprian  in  Lardner,  III.  p.  172. 
See  ibid.  V.  pp.  177,  2S6;  Bowyer;  Wakefield. 
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24.*  That  Christians  should  be  free  from  sins,  the  apostle 
represents  by  the^idea  of  Christ  having  taken  them  away, 
and  crucified  them,"}'  together  with  himself;  not  that  he  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  sinner,  so  as  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  sins  of  other  persons. J  This  is  never  the 
idea  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  certainly  was  not  that  of 
Matthew,  who,  when  he  had  given  an  account  of  Jesus 
having  cured  some  sick  persons,  said,  (Ch.  viii.  17,)  that 
then  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  [liii.  4,]  he  bore  our 
sicknesses,  meaning  only  that  he  bore  them  away,  or  re- 
moved them,  not  that  he  took  them  upon  himself. 

III.  The  apostle  proceeds  with  his  advices,  from  the 
duties  of  men  to  those  of  women,  and  then  to  others  relating 
to  a  season  of  persecution,  of  which  he  had  treated  before. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  free  from  any  technical  order  than 
this  epistle,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Paul ; 
which  shews  that  they  were  not  writers  by  profession,  but 
wrote  what  the  heart  prompted  at  the  time,  putting  down 
first  that  which  was  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  after- 
wards such  things  as  most  readily  occurred  to  them ;  all  the 
advices  they  gave  appearing  to  them  to  be  of  importance, 
but  without  any  regard  to  natural  connexion.  How  different 
in  this,  and  every  other  respect,  are  these  epistles  from  those 
of  Pliny  or  Seneca  !  They  most  resemble  those  of  Ciceror 
which  were  written  on  real  occasions ;  but,  then,  these  were 
the  epistles  of  a  man  of  letters.  A  person  attending  to  this 
one  circumstance  only,  could  never  suspect  the  epistles  in 
the  New  Testament  to  be  forgeries.  They  must  have  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  who  can  entertain  the  idea. 

l.§  This  respects  the  case  of  women  whose  husbands  were 
not  Christians,  of  which  there  must  have  been  many  ex- 
amples, as  well  as  of  husbands  whose  wives  were  not.  So 
much  inconvenience  arose  from  this  circumstance  that  Paul 
strongly  advises  against  contracting  such  marriages.  TertuU 
lian,  in  his  exhortation  against  them  many  years  afterwards, 
asks,  if  one  of  the  parties  be  a  Christian  and  the  other  not, 

•  See  Rom.  vi.  6;  Gal.  v.  24 ;  CoL  H.  14,  iii.  5;  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  II. 
pp.  304,  305. 

t  "  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  slaves,  who  became  free  by  the  death  of  their  masters." 
N.  T.  1729. 

%  "'Who  bore  our  sinful  usage  of  him,  on  the  cross.'  For  what  end?  To 
atone,  or  satisfy  God  ?  By  no  means.  But  for  this  end,  '  that  we,  dying  unto  sin, 
might  live  unto  righteousness.' "    Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxiii.),  p.  291. 

^  See  Lardner  {Sermon  on  Rom.  xii.  2),  X.  p.  38.  "  They  who  are  without  the 
word  may  be  won."  Bowyer.  '"  Proh  quales  faeminas  habcut  Christiani!'  said 
Libanius.    Oh !  what  excellent  wives  the  Christians  have!"    N.  T.  1729. 
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what  can  they  sing  to  one  another ;  it  being  much  the 
practice  of  Christians  in  the  early  times  tossing  hymns  and 
psalms  in  their  own  houses.* 

2.  That  is,  a  respectful  behaviour. f 

6.  This  alludes  to  Sarah  speaking  a  falsehood  through 
fear,  in  denying  that  she  had  laughed  when  she  heard  that, 
at  her  advanced  age,  she  should  have  a  child,  which  she 
thought  to  be  impossible.  Against  this  defect  in  Sarah's 
conduct  the  apostle  would  guard  other  women.J 

7.§  The  first  part  of  this  advice  respects  many  of  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  whose  tenets  were  unfriendly  to  marriage. 
In- all  this  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  which 
was  enjoined  upon  Eve,  is  enforced.  This  does  not  arise 
from  the  superior  strength  of  the  man,  and  still  less  from 
any  natural  superiority  of  understanding  ;  but  as  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  affairs  must,  to  avoid  confusion,  be  in  one  of 
the  parties,  it  more  naturally  falls  to  the  man,  whose  em- 
ployment leads  him  abroad  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  family,  than  to  the  woman,  whose  frame  better  fits  her 
for  domestic  employment. 

10 — 12.  Here  the  apostle  quotes  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  recommending  virtue  in  general,  and  especially 
meekness.  || 

15.  This  phrase  [sanctify  the  Lord]  frequently  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Moses,  as  when  God  denounces  the  punish- 
ment of  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  because,"  he  says,  {Numb.  xx. 
12,)  <l  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  therefore,  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congre- 
gation into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them."  In  Isaiah 
we  read,  (Ch.  viii.  12,  15,)  "  Neither  fear  ye  their  fear," 
speaking  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  but  "  sanctify  the  Lord  of 
hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your 
dread."  The  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  from  a  firm  belief 
in  the  power  and  providence  of  God,   they  should  dread 

*  See  supra,  on  Col.  iii.  16,  pp.338,  339. 

t  On  ver.  3.  *'  In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  we  behold  those 
platted  tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter,  and  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  condemned,  and 
see  those  expensive  and  fantastic  decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times 
bestowed  upon  their  head-dress."     Harwood,  II.  pp.  101,  102.     See  ibid.  N.  T. 

J  See  Gen.  xviii.  15.  Wakefield  supposes  a  "parenthesis,  thus  connecting  vers.  5, 
6, — *  Submitting  to  their  own  husbands,  (as  Sarah,  whose  children  ye  are,  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  master,)  living  virtuously,  and  alarmed  by  no  terrors.1"  See 
Wakefield's  Note. 

^  "  As  being  co-heirs  of  grace  and  life."     Bowyer. 

||  On  ver.  16,  Doddridge  refers  to  "the  strain  of  that  Epistle  of  Pliny,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  by  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  what  the  laws  required,  when  he  considered 
how  inoffensive  their  behaviour  was."    See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  485,  51 1,  512,  542. 
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nothing  but  his  displeasure ;  and  when  in  the  way  of  their 
duty,  fear  nothing  that  men  could  do  unto  them. 

[And  be  ready,  &c]  When  they  were  questioned  con- 
concerning  their  faith,  they  were  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
it  in  a  modest  and  respectful  manner.* 

18.  As  mankind  derived  great  benefit  from  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  it  was  natural  to  say  that  he  died  for 
them,  without  having  the  idea  of  his  being  considered  as 
taking  their  sins  upon  himself,  and  suffering  in  their  stead. 
As  our  Saviour  said,  [Luke  xii.  4,]  that  men  could  only  kill 
the  body,  so  with  respect  to  him,  the  apostle  says  he  suf- 
fered only  in  the  flesh,  but  was  raised  to  life  by  the  power 
of  God;  for  the  spirit  does  not  mean  his  own  spirit.  By 
this  term  we  are  always  to  understand  the  spirit  of  God, 
when  nothing  is  added  to  restrict  its  meaning. 

19,  20.  Christ,  who  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
even  without  measure,  preached  to  those  who,  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  might  be  said  to  be  in  prison^  bound  with  the 
chains  of  sin.  Sometimes  it  is  said  of  the  same  persons, 
[Ephes.  ii.  1,]  that  they  are  even  "  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  In  the  next  chapter,  ver.  6,  this  apostle  says,  "  for 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  were 
dead."  As  an  example  of  this  he  mentions  the  case  of 
Noah,  whose  preaching  made  no  impression  on  the  men  of 
his  generation,  so  that  only  his  wife  and  his  own  children 
hearkened  to  him.  Mr.  Wakefield  translates  the  passage 
as  follows  : — "  Being  killed  in  body,  but  made  alive  by  the 
spirit,  in  which,  indeed,  he  went  and  preacht  to  the  minds 
of  men  in  prison,  who  were  also  hard  to  be  convinced 
in  former  times,  as  when  the  patience  of  God  continued 
waiting  in  the  days  of  Noah."  The  Christians,  in  early 
times,  when  they  had  got  the  idea  of  the  souls  of  men  being 
distinct  from  their  bodies,  and  capable  of  thinking  and 
acting  without  them,  but  yet  supposed  that  all  souls  after 
death  went  to  a  place  called  hades,  under  ground,  and  there 
waited  for  the  resurrection,  thought,  as  from  the  authority  of 
this  passage,  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  in  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  resurrection,  went  to  this  hades,  and, 
preaching  to  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  converted  many 
of  them. 

*  *'  Ready  indeed  always — with  meekness  and  fear,  having  a  good  conscience." 
Bowyer. 

t  See  Doddridge ;  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  283 — 288 ;  Com.  and  Est.  I.  p.  437 ; 
Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  282 — 285;  Impr.  Vers.:  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  164 — 
166.  Le  Clerc  translates,  avec  let  etpiils  gardiem—les  anges,  &  qui  Dieu  a  donne  la 
garde  des  hommcs."    See  his  Rote. 
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21,*  22.  Having  mentioned  the  case  of  Noah  and  his 
family  being  saved  by  water,  he  was  led  by  it  to  the  case  of 
Christians  being  saved  by  baptism  ;  but  he  observes,  that  it 
does  not  save  men  by  its  property  of  washing,  or  cleansing 
the  body;*  for  that  this  is  effected,  not  by  water,  but  by 
purity  of  heart  and  life.  He  farther  observes,  that  our  sal- 
vation, or  the  doctrine  of  our  salvation,  is  confirmed  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  who,  being  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  all  power  being  given  to  him,  will,  in  due  time, 
appear  to  the  complete  salvation  of  all  his  faithful  followers. 

IV.  The  exhortation  contained  in  this  chapter  chiefly 
respects  a  state  of  persecution,  a  subject  which  we  may 
observe  frequently  occurs  in  this  epistle,,  which  shews  that 
the  apostle  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  without  much 
regard  to  method. 

l,j*2.t  Here  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  in 
the  same  light  with  those  of  his  followers.  Christians  are 
exhorted  to  exert  the  same  fortitude,  that  suffering  in  the 
flesh,  as  he  did,  they  might  be  free  from  sin  as  he  was. 

3.§  From  this  passage  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that 
many  of  those  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed  were 
Gentiles,  whose  public  festivals  are  justly  characterized  as 
scenes  of  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  by  means  of  which 
the  common  people  were  much  attached  to  their  religion. || 
Yet,  though  vices  of  every  kind  were  countenanced  by  the 
rites  of  the  Heathen  religion,  the  philosophers  and  legislators 
made  no  attempts  to  abolish,  or  even  to  reform  them.  The 
festival  of  Bacchus  in  Greece,  and  the  Lupercalia  at  Rome, 
were  as  abominably  indecent  in  the  age  of  Augustus ,  as  in 
the  rudest  times  of  antiquity. 

4,  5.  Attached  as  the  Heathens  were  to  these  indecent 
festivals,  they  wondered  that  the  Christians  should  desert 
them,  and  censured  them  for  their  preciseness.  But  the 
judgments  of  men  are  of  little  value  when  compared  with 
that  of  God,  who  will  finally  judge  all  men. 

6.^[  But  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Gospel  is  preached 

*  See  Doddridge.  "  But  the  sprinkling  (evypavTKTfux.)  of  a  good  conscience." 
Bowyer. 

t  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh.  "  *  He  who  is  dead,  with  respect  to  sensua- 
lity.' The  flesh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  signifies,  frail,  mortal  nature;  in  the 
latter  part  it  signifies,  corrupted,  sinful  nature."    N.  T.  1729-    See  Doddridge. 

%  "  He  that  suffered  in  the  flesh,  hath  died  for  our  sins,  that  we  should  no  longer, 
&c."     Bentley  in  Bowyer. 

%  "  Of  our  life,  omitted  by  all  the  versions  but  the  Arabic."     Wakefield. 

||  See  Doddridge;  Harmer,  IV.  pp.  384—388,  391—393. 

If  See  Whitby,  &c.  in  Doddridge;  Alexander  (on  Rom.  vi.),  pp.  100,  101  j 
Wakefield. 
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to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  dead  with  respect  to  rational 
life,  that  they  might  be  subject  to  censure  for  the  life  they 
lived  according  to  the  lusts  of  men  in  the  flesh,  and  live  a 
spiritual  life  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

7.*  Since  the  time  of  righteous  judgment  is  not  very 
distant,  be  vigilant,  and  prepare  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians  in  general, 
expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  be  much  nearer 
than  it  was,  though  they  did  not  look  for  it  in  their  own 
times,  and  did  not  pretend  to  fix  any  particular  time  for  it. 
They  knew  that  he  was  to  come  [1  Thess.v.  2]  unexpectedly, 
as  a  thief  in  the  night.  Jesus  himself  said,  [Matt.  xxiv. 
36,]  that  the  time  of  this  event  was  known  to  his  Father 
only.  Their  mistake,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  reality  of  this  event  in  particular,  or  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  general. 

10.  The  gift  in  this  place,  probably  means  spiritual  gifts, 
not  riches,  though  they  are  the  gifts  of  God. 

1 1.  Let  the  presbyters,  whose  office  it  is  to  teach,  and  the 
deacons,  who  attend  to  the  external  concerns* of  the  church, 
be  attentive  to  their  respective  duties.  Here  the  apostle 
seems  to  have  closed  his  epistle,  but  the  case  of  Christians 
then  exposed  to  persecution,  being  much  upon  his  mind,  he 
reverts  to  it  again. 

12.  They  had  been  fully  apprized  of  their  state  of  trial  by 
our  Saviour  himself,  who  gave  his  followers  no  expectation 
of  any  thing  but  persecution,  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in 
the  life  to  come. 

13.  Here  again,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  in 
the  same  light  with  those  of  his  followers.  So  the  apostle 
Paul  observed,  [Rom.  viii.  17,]  that  if  we  suffer  with  Christ, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 

14.  [The  spirit  of  glory. ~\  That  is,  the  glorious  spirit  of 
God.f 

16.  Give  glory  to  God  by  a  patient  and  becoming  beha- 
viour under  persecution,  and  even  be  thankful  that  you  are 
called  to  suffer  in  so  glorious  a  cause.     Thus,  of  the  apostles 

*  *  The  end  of  all  approacheth,  that  is,  the  end  of  all  your  commonwealth,  legal 
worship,  temple,  and  service,  is  now  within  a  few  years.  Be  ye  therefore  sober,  and 
watch  unto  prayer,  that  ye  may  be  the  more  happy  in  that  day  of  vengeance  and 
wrath  upon  our  nation."     Mede,  p.  664.     See  Doddridge. 

f  "  'The  spirit  of  God's  glory,'  as  in  Isaiah  xi.  2."  Wall  in  Bowyer.  See 
<upra,  p.  S36,  Note  f-  On  Ver.  15,  see  Wakefield.  Busy-body  **  intends  one  that 
affects  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  other  men ;  and  in  this  place 
relates  to  the  public  affairs  of  other  people."    Lardncr,  I.  p.  199.    See  Doddridge. 
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it  is  said,  (Acts  v.  41,)  they  rejoiced  that  they  were  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

18.  The  suffering's  of  the  righteous,  though  great,  are 
always  represented  as  small,  compared  with  those  which  are 
reserved  for  the  wicked.  This  Jesus  expressed  by  saying, 
\Luke  xxiii.  31,]  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  wood, 
what  will  be  done  in  the  dry,  which  will  burn  with  much 
more  violence  ? 

19.  Let  them  who  die  in  this  persecution,  commit  their 
lives  (for  so  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered)  unto  God,  who 
as  he  at  first  formed  them,  and  gave  them  life,  can,  and  will 
restore  it,  in  his  appointed  time. 

V.  The  apostle  closes  his  epistle  with  repeating  several 
of  the  exhortations  which  he  had  urged  before,  and  on  which 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  laid  particular  stress. 

1.  Though  he  might  have  assumed  a  higher  rank,  and 
more  authority,  he  chose  to  consider  himself  as  on  a  level 
with  other  teachers  in  the  Christian  church;  so  that  what 
he  said,  might  appear  like  the  advice  of  one  Christian 
brother  to  another. 

Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  Peter  to  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  having  been  himself  a  witness  of  them.  And  though 
he  expected,  according  to  his  Master's  prediction,  to  suffer 
a  violent  death  himself,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  it,  but 
speaks  with  confidence  of  the  glory  which  he  should  share 
along  with  him,  in  order  to  encourage  other  Christians  to 
suffer  with  the  same  fortitude. 

3.  How  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  by  Christian  bishops 
in  after  times,  when  they  assumed  dominion  not  only  over 
the  inferior  clergy,  but  even  over  princes  ;  and  one  of  them, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  claimed  to  himself  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  ! 

5*  No  one  virtue  is  so  frequently  recommended  to  us  as 
this  of  humility,  and  no  vice  so  earnestly  cautioned  against 
as  pride,  the  reverse  of  it,  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
meekness  often  stands  for  piety  and  virtue  in  general,  and 
pride  for  impiety  and  vice.  In  fact,  virtue  may  be  con- 
sidered as  obedience  to  a  rule  or  law,  in  opposition  to  being 
subject  to  no  will  but  our  own.  Humility  makes  this  easy 
to  us,  but  pride  submits  with  reluctance. 

8.  By  this  adversary,  or  devil,  we  may  understand  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  in  general,  Jews  or  Heathens,  who 

*  Clothed,  rather  adorned.  See  Le  Cene,  p.  629.  "  Cloaked  with  humility.  Eyy-op- 
£«/*«  was  the  short  white  cloak  worn  by  slaves.     See  Pollux,  L.  iv."    N.  T.  1729a 
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were  always   watching  to  surprise  and   injure  the   Chris- 
tians. 

9.  The  case  of  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote  was  not 
peculiar  to  them.  All  their  brethren  on  this  side  the  grave 
were  subject  to  the  same. 

10.  The  great  ground  of  consolation  under  all  the  trials  of 
this  life  is,  that  they  tend  to  perfect  the  human  character,  and 
prepare  us  for  that  glory  which  is  reserved  for  those  who 
shall  be  so  improved.  Our  Saviour  himself  was  made  per- 
fect through  suffering.     (Heb.  ii.  10.) 

11.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  this  phrase,  I suppose , 
is  a  proof  that  this  epistle  was  not  written  under  any  con- 
sciousness of  divine  inspiration.  Since  the  Divine  Being 
could  not  speak  of  anything  with  uncertainty,.  Peter  only 
took  it  for  granted,  or  presumed,  that  this  Syluanus  was  a 

faithful  brother,  but  would  not  absolutely  warrant  it.*  By 
him  he  assures  them  that  the  gospel  which  they  had  received 
from  him,  and  which  he  hoped  they  retained,  was  the  truth, 
and  therefore  that  they  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  againt  all 
who  would  lead  them  from  it. 

13.f  This  is  the  evangelist  Mark,  who,  though  he  once 
attended  Paul,  [Acts  xii.  25,]  is  said  to  have  attached  him- 
self afterwards  to  Peter,  and  to  have  written  his  gospel  from 
his  instruction.  He  was,  after  this,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt.+ 

II.  PETER. 

This  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  for  some  time  classed 
among  the  books  of  doubtful  authenticity, §  though  there 
are  in  it  evident  references  to  the  former,  the  same  spirit 
prevails  through  the  whole,  and  the  same  simplicity  and 
dignity  in  the  composition.  This  epistle  was  evidently 
written  not  long  before  the  death  of  the  apostle,  and  as  all 
the  ancients  say  that  this  was  at  Rome,  in  A.  D.  64  or  65,  he 
was  probably  there  then.|| 

•  "  This  is  such  a  lessening  of  the  character  of  a  very  good  man,  that  I  cannot 
imagine  St.  Peter  would  have  suggested  it.  His  meaning  seems  plainly  to  be,  that 
he  had  now  written  this  letter,  and  intended  to  send  it,  by  Sylvanvs ;  but  he  could 
not  be  sure,  since  some  accident  might  intervene."  Halle ti,  III.  pp.  42,  43.  See 
Doddridge. 

f  ZvkekXcktij.    "  Eclecta,  a  lady  at  Babylon."    Clem.  Alex,  in  N.  T.  1729- 

%  See  Lardner,  V.  pp.  38,  171 ;  VI.  pp.  532,  583;  Doddridge.  On  Babylon,  see 
Lardner,  V.  pp.  251,  269,  272;  VI.  p.  581 ;  Doddridge. 

§  "  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  not  one  writer  of  the  two  first  centuries, 
ever  made  use  of  its  authority.  See  Dr.  Mill's  Prol.  213."  N.  T.  1729,  IL  p.  903. 
See  Ensebius,  Origen,  Didymus,  ibid,  pp.  903,  904. 

II  "  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp. 563—566;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  pp.279,  280; 
Michaelis's  Introd.  Lect.  (Sect,  cxlvi.),  p.  3 17. 
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This  second  epistle  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  former.  In  it  the  apostle  warns  Christians  more  parti- 
cularly of  their  danger,  from  those  who  corrupted  the 
gospel,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  Gnostic  teachers  of  that 
age,  whose  practices  were  generally  believed  to  be  as  cor- 
rupt as  their  principles.  He  also  exhorts  to  vigilance  and 
constancy  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment. 

Chap.  I.  1.*  Righteousness  does  not  always  mean  strict 
justice,  but  rather  virtue  and  goodness  in  general,  and  some- 
times even  mercy  and  favour,  as  when  Paul  says  of  God, 
[Rom.  iii.  26,]  "  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 

3.  In  the  original  it  is  hoc  $o£ij£  xai  aptrr^g,  through  glory 
and  virtue,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
It  is  probably  a  Hebraism.  Mr.  Wakefield  renders  it,  by  a 
glorious  kindness,  apsTrj  having  sometimes  that  meaning,  as 
well  as  that  of  virtue  in  general,  of  which  it  is  a  branch. 

According  to  the  Alexandrian  MS.  it  is,  By  his  own  glory 
and  virtue.^ 

4.  Christians  who  live  up  to  their  profession,  are  here  said 
to  become  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  but  by  this  is  only 
meant  to  become  like  God,%  or  to  be  one  with  him,  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  Saviour  used  that  phrase  in  his  prayer 
before  his  death,  when  he  prayed,  [John  xvii.  11,]  that  his 
disciples  might  be  one  with  him  and  his  Father,  as  they  two 
were  one.  Had  it  so  happened  that  this  phrase,  partaker  of 
a  divine  nature,  had  been  used  with  respect  to  Christ  only, 
it  would  have  been  deemed  a  most  unanswerable  argument 
for  his  proper  divinity.  For  what,  it  would  have  been  said, 
could  more  clearly  express  this,  than  his  having  the  same 
nature  ? 

5.§  By  virtue,  in  this  place,  must  be  meant  fortitude,  to 
enable  us  to  bear  persecution. jj 

7.  Charity  means  something  more  general  than  brotherly 
love,  and  therefore  must  be  universal  benevolence. 

8.  We  see  here  that  the  end  of  the  Gospel  is  the  forming 

*  See  Clarke  (S.  D.),  489;  Doddiidge;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  231. 

t  "  Par  ses  miracles,  qui  sont  nommes  la  gloire  de  Jesus-Christ,  Jean  i.  14,  et 
par  la  saintete  de  sa  vie.  Ces  deux  choses  donnent  un  tres-grand  poids  a  la  doctrine 
de  Jesus-Christ,  par  laquelle,  a  proprement  parler,  noussommes  appelles  au  salut," 
Le  Clcrc.     See  Doddridge. 

X  "  Imitateurs  des  vertus  de  Dieu."  Lc  Clerc.  **  Transformed  into  the  image  of 
God's  moral  perfections."     Doddridge. 

<$  Beside*  this,  "  for  this  purpose."    Doddridge.  ||  See  ibid. 
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of  a  virtuous  character.  Without  this,  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  is  like  seed  that  is  sown  without  producing  any 
increase.  Destitute  of  this,  with  all  our  knowledge  we  are 
barren  and  unfruitful. 

9.  That  is,  he  does  not  discern,  or  has  lost  sight  of  the 
proper  design  of  the  gospel,  which  was  to  be  cleansed  from 
the  sins  of  their  former  lives. 

10.  Good  MSS.  add,  by  good  works,  to  make  our  calling 
tind  election  sure.* 

14.  This  may  refer  either  to  some  recent  intimation 
given  him  by  Christ,  such  as  he  gave  occasionally  to  Paul, 
or  to  what  he  said  to  him  before  his  ascension,  when'  he 
told  him  that  when  he  should  be  old,  he  would  be  bound 
and  carried  whither  he  would  not,  signifying,  as  the  evange- 
list says,  [John  xxi.  19,]  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God. 

16; — 18.  Here  we  have  the  attestation  of  one  who  was 
present  at  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  tranfiguration.'f 
Peter,  when  near  his  death,  declares  that  Christianity  is  no 
fable,  such  as  the  Heathen  religion  was  founded  on,  but 
supported  by  real  facts,  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
which  this  apostle  was  a  witness,  together  with  James  and 
John,  two  other  apostles. 

19.  This  might  be  rendered,  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy 
made  more  sure,  or  confirmed.%.  Till  the  appearance  of  the 
Jight  of  the  gospel,  the  intimations  of  these  things  in  the 
ancient  prophets  were  obscure,  and  wanted  confirmation. 

20.  The  prophets  were  not  themselves  the  interpVeters 
of  their  own  predictions ;  for  they  did  not  speak  or  write 
from  their  own  suggestion,  but  delivered  what  was  dictated 
to  them  by  the  spirit  of  God ;  so  that  by  the  help  of  sub- 
sequent events,  we  may  have  a  more  perfect  understanding 
of  what  they  wrote,  than  they  had  themselves.§ 

II.  ||    The  apostle  having  mentioned  the  ancient  prophets, 

*  "The  terms  calling  and  election  arc  figurative  expressions,  alluding,  I  suppose, 
to  military  affairs,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  discipline. — When  forces  were 
to  be  raised,  it  was  the  custom  to  call  together,  by  a  public  summons,  all  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  who  were  obliged  thereupon  to  appear;  and  then 
the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  chose  out  proper  persons  for  the  service, 
and  dismissed  the  rest."  Brekell  (p.  479)  in  Harwood,  II.  p.  56,  Note.  See  Le  Clerc; 
Doddridge. 

f  "  D'  autres  croyent  qu'  il  faut  entendre  la  montagne  du  temple,  et  qu'  il  s'  agtt 
ici  de  cette  voix,  dont  ii  est  parle  Jean  Ch.  xii.  28."     Le  Clerc. 

\  Theol.  Repos.  II.  p.  132.  See  Collins's  Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  27,  examined, 
ibid.  pp.  129—133;  Doddridge;  Bowyer ;  his  Pre/,  pp.  xxii. — xxiv.  On  vers. 
17 — 19,  see  Tlieol.  Repos.  III.  pp.  247—249. 

$  See  Hammond  in  Jeffrey's  Review,  p.  149;  Doddridge. 

il  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  (Dissert.  \.)  "  supposes  this  second  chapter," 
which  "  abounds  in  pompous  words  and  expressions,"  to  have  been  **  transcribed 
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is  led  to  speak  of  the  false  prophets  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  those  whom  he  considered  in  the  same  light 
in  his  own  time,  meaning  the  Gnostics,  whose  doctrines  gave 
the  greatest  offence  to  all  the  apostles,  as  overturning  what 
they  thought  to  be  fundamental  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
and  leading  to  licentious  conduct. 

1.  In  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  apostle  alludes  to  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  who,  from  other  evidence,  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  heretics  in  the  Christian  church,  that  is,  the 
only  persons  who  separated  themselves  from  other  Chris- 
tians, and  formed  societies  of  their  own,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  long  after.  They  are  here  said  to  have  denied 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,*  because  they  had  ideas  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  different  from  those  of  other 
Christians,  either  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  pre-existent 
spirit,  who  inhabited  a  human  body,  or  that  only  assumed 
the  appearance  of  one ;  but  in  neither  case  to  have  been 
exposed  to  pain  and  suffering,  as  Jesus  was.  They,  there- 
fore, supposed  him  to  have  been  another  kind  of  being  from 
what  he  really  was,  and  no  proper  pattern  for  us,  in  his  life, 
his  death,  or  his  resurrection.  In  the  opinion  of  the  apostles, 
the  Gnostics  were  riot  only  erroneous  in  their  opinions,  but 
dissolute  in  their  practice,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  devoted 
to  destruction.  As  to  their  opinions  merely,  if  this  apostle 
and  others  were  so  much  shocked  with  their  making  Christ 
to  be  a  superangelic  being,  how  much  more  would  they 
have  been"scandalized,  if  they  had  made  him  to  be  God 
equal  to  the  Father  ! 

2.  [Pernicious  waysJ]  Some  MSS.  have,  lascivious  lives, 
and  the  Gnostics  were  charged  with  an  addictedness  to  vices 
of  this  kind. 

3.  The  Gnostics  were  men  of  learning,  and,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Paul,  some  of  them  were  eloquent 
speakers,  and  were  paid  for  their  discourses.*!' 

4.  This  passage,  and  another  similar  to  it  in  Jude,\  has 

or  translated  from  some  Jewish  or  Hebrew  book."  Doddridge.  See  his  Note; 
Impr.  Vers,  on  Chap.  i. 

*  "  Servants,  in  times  past,  used  to  be  bought  with  a  price,  and  so  were  as  their 
masters'  proper  possession.  Christ  buys  his  servants  with  his  blood.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  they  should  profess  themselves  his  servants,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be 
their  master."  Mede,  p.  244.  See  Whitby  (Five  Points),  pp.  141 — 143.  On  the 
proof  that  the  Lord,  here,  is  God,  and  not  Christ,  see  Whitby  in  Clarke  (S.  D.),  407. 
"  The  Lord  (that  is,  God  the  Father)  who  bought  them,  with  the  blood  of  his  Son. 
See  Jude  4;  1  John  xi.  22."     Hallett,  III.  p.  363.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

t  See  on  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  supra,  p.  143. 

t  Ver.  6.  See  a  Discourse  on  both  passages,  Mede,  pp.  23 — 25;  Doddridge; 
Bowyer;  Henley's  Dissert.  1778,  quoted  by  Garnham  in  Com.  and  Ess.  pp.  218, 
227;  ibid.  pp.  217— 240. 
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been  thought  to  prove  the  fall  of  angels  from  their  original 
station  in  heaven.  But  as  all  the  other  examples  here  men- 
tioned are  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  we  have  no 
other  account  of  this  fall  of  angels,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  only  an  allusion  to  some  circumstance  or  other  in  the 
writings  of  Moses.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of 
learned  men  on  the  subject ;  but  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable  is  that  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
(now  in  Botany  Bay,)*  in  the  Theological  Repository,  which 
is,  that  they  were  those  who,  in  the  account  of  the  Antedi- 
luvians, are  called  the  sons  of  God,  a  term  which,  in  the 
LXX.  is  often  rendered  angels,  and  who,  with  the  rest  of 
the  old  world,  were  destroyed  in  the  deluge,  when  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved. t  This  makes  the  whole  a  con* 
nected  series  of  examples,  for  the  others  follow  in  the  order 
of  time,  the  next  being  that  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

10.  These  are  other  characters  of  the  Gnostics.  They 
were  charged  with  impure  practices;  at  the  same  time  they 
were  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  chiefly  Jews,  who  disclaimed 
all  subjection  to  foreigners.  Of  this  there  are  numerous 
intimations  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 

11.  To  what  the  apostle  alludes,  in  this  place,  or  Jude 
ver.  9,  in  a  similar  passage,  in  which  he  says,  that  "  Michael 
the  archangel,  disputing  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  did  not  bring  any  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,"  does  not  appear  with  certainty.  Some 
think  it  is  to  some  apocryphal  story  that  is  now  lost;  but 
others  think  it  only  an  allusion  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  7»  where  we 
read,  "  And  he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right 
hand  to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan,  even  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen 
Jerusalem,  rebuke  thee ;"  supposing,  with  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  by  Joshua  was  meant  the  Jewish  people,  whom 
Jude  might  call  the  body  of  Moses,  as  Paul  [1  Cor.  xii.  27] 
calls  Christians  the  body  of  Christ. 

*  Rev.  T.  F.  Palmer,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  a  writer  in  the  Theol. 
Repos.  under  the  signature  of  Anylo-Scotus.  Mr.  Palmer,  who,  by  his  integrity 
and  his  unmerited  sufferings,  was  endeared  to  Lindsey,  Disney,  and  many  other 
estimable  friends,  as  well  as  to  myself,  died  of  a  fever,  at  Golam,  or^e  of  the  Ladronef, 
in  1801.  He  had  been  shipwrecked  thrrc  on  his  return  from  exile,  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Spaniards.     See  Vol.  II.  pp.  373,  416. 

t  See  Theol.  Repot.  V.  pp.  166—181.  On  ver.  5,  see  Winder's  Hist,  of  Know- 
ledge, Ed.  2,  1756,  I.  pp.  81,  82,  92. 
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18.  According  to  some  MSS.  it  is,  those  who  had  for  a 
short  time  only  escaped  them  that  live  in  error.* 

19.  If  the  Gnostics  were  universally,  or  generally,  persons 
of  the  character  here  described,  the  sentence  which  the 
apostle  passes  upon  them  was,  no  doubt,  just.  Men,  aban- 
doned to  wickedness,  whatever  be  their  opinions,  will  be 
punished  in  another  world  ;  but  as  they  were  persons  who 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  some  of  them  in  after 
ages  were  even  martyrs,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  very 
black  character  did  not  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  They 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  whatever  they 
might  think  of  his  person,  and  they  expected  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  though  not  in  the  body.  They  had,  therefore, 
sufficient  motives  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  these  must  have 
had  their  proper  effects  on  some,  and  the  purest  principles 
do  not  produce  their  proper  effects  on  all. 

22.  These  Gnostics  must  have  been  such  as  had  not 
always  been  of  that  class,  but  had  been  led  to  adopt  their 
principles  from  the  representation  that  had  been  given  of 
them,  and  had  probably  been  much  influenced  by  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  their  teachers.  For  they  were 
the  philosophers  of  the  age,  while  the  apostles  in  general 
had  no  pretensions  to  any  human  learning.  They  had  only 
a  plain  story  to  tell,  and  it  required  only  such  attestation  as 
they  were  qualified  to  give  to  it. 

24.  The  apostle  considers  sin  as  fastened  to  the  cross 
along  with  Christ. 

III.  In  the  last  part  of  this  epistle, j*  the  apostle  cautions 
the  Christians  to  whom  he  writes,  against  the  Heathens, 
who  believed  in  no  future  state,  as  well  as  against  the 
Gnostics. 

1.  He  wrote  to  the  unprejudiced,  to  caution  them  against 
the  seduction  of  others. 

3,  4.  It  is  possible  that  by  this  language  the  apostle 
might  not  mean  unbelievers,  but  the  Gnostics,  since  they 
believed  the  future  state  to  commence  to  each  individual 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  probably  denied  that  there 
would  be  any  such  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  day  of  general 
judgment,  as  other  Christians  expected.  But  then  his  in- 
ference from  their  opinions  would  not  be  just,  because  the 
Gnostics  had  as  firm  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution 
as  any  Christians.     They  had,  therefore,  the  same  motive 

*  See  Le  Clerc  ;  Doddridge;  Markland  in  Bowyer. 
t  See  Tillotson  and  Grotiiis  in  Doddridge. 
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to  a  virtuous  life.  In  strictness,  this  language  of  the  apostle 
can  only  apply  to  the  profligate  unbelievers  in  Christianity. 

5.  Strictly  speaking,  no  person  can  be  wilfully  ignorant  ;* 
but  under  strong  prejudices,  they  may  be  so  indisposed  to 
receive  the  truth,  that  no  evidence  of  it  will  make  a  suitable 
impression  upon  them.  They  may  even  refuse  to  give  any 
attention  to  it. 

6f — 10.  As  the  world  was  once  destroyed  by  a  flood, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  for  ever 
in  its  present  state.  It  may,  therefore,  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  any  other  means.  But  the  language  of  the  apostle 
in  this  place  is  probably  figurative,  and  only  descriptive  of 
those  great  changes  in  the  state  of  the  world  which  will 
precede  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  proper  kingdom.^:  Neither  our  Saviour,  nor 
Paul,  nor  John  in  the  Revelation,  though  they  speak  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  much  at  large,  make  any 
mention  of  a  conflagration.  John  says,  \_Rev.  xxi.  1,]  there 
will  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  which  is  the  very  lan- 
guage used  by  Peter,  in  this  place  ;  and  to  make  way  for 
them  he  says,  that  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  passed 
away,  and  no  place  was  found  for  them.  Since,  therefore, 
the  final  result  was  the  same,  according  to  both  these 
apostles,  the  means  that  led  to  it  were  probably  the  same 
in  the  ideas  of  them  both,  though  they  use  different  figures 
of  speech.  f 

12.§  The  apostle  here  could  not  mean  that  the  heavens 
would  really  be  on  fire,  |j    though   he  uses   that  language. 

*  "  For,  in  saying  (\eyorrafi  this,  they  are  iguorant."     Bowyer. 

t  Ver.  7.  "  Are  treasured  up  for  fire,  reserved  against  the  day  of  judgment." 
Knatchbull  in  Bowyer.  Ver.  8.  One  day — as  a  thousand  years.  "  A  proverbial 
expression  among  the  Jews,  to  signify  that  no  finite  duration  bears  any  proportion 
to  the  eternity  of  God.  Plutarch  (an  the  Slowness  of  the  Divine  Vengeance)  has 
a  passage  exactly  parallel."     Doddridge. 

%  "  I  think  with  Wetstein,  that  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  relates  not  to  the  final 
day  of  judgment,  but  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  change  to  be 
made  in  the  world  in  consequence  of  that  most  important  event.  The  principal 
objection  against  this  interpretation  is  the  mention  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
destruction  of  ungodly  men,  which  expression  seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  final  day  of  judgment:  but  it  is  very  material,  that  in  Isaiah  xxxiv. 
8,  the  LXX.  for  the  day  of  vengeance,  have  tj/A«p«  xj»*er«w<;  and  it  is  clearly  proved 
by  Mr.  Mede,  that  that  chapter  of  Isaiah  hath  no  relation  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
Ensehins,  in  his  commentary,  understands  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  1o  be  there 
foretold.  In  like  manner  the  day  of  judgment,  yy.tpa.  xpta-tus,  in  several  places  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  understood  by  learned  men  to  refer  to  the  same  great 
event,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  See  Wetstein  on  Matt.  x.  15; 
xi.  22;  xii.  41,  42;  and  Pearee  on  Matt.  x.  15;  xiii  S9— 43,  47 — 50."  Dodson's 
Isaiah  (lv.  17),  pp.  368,  S69- 

§  "  Hastening  on."     Blaehwall  (S.  C),  II.  p.  180.     See  Doddridgt. 

||  See  Impr.  Vers. 

%  E  2 
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Since  this,  therefore,  must  be  a  figurative  expression,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  same  language  applied  to  the  earth 
is  figurative  also.  Both  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  our  Saviour, 
make  use  of  language  highly  figurative  in  describing  the 
same  event,  and  though  not  the  very  same  with  this  of 
Peter,  it  approaches  very  near  to  it.  Isaiah  says,  (Chap. 
xxxiv.  4,)  "  All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their 
hosts  shall  fall  down."  And  our  Saviour  says,  (Matt.  xxiv. 
29,)  "  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken."  The  idea  of  a  total  dissolution  of  the  present 
system  is  common  to  them  all,  though  their  language  (in  all, 
highly  figurative)  be  not  exactly  the  same. 

14.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  figure  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  the  plain 
truth  is  in  the  highest  degree  important.  If  the  great  event 
is  to  take  place,  the  distance  of  the  time,  or  the  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  time,  should  have  no  weight  with  us. 
We  should,  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  [Matt.  xxiv.  33,] 
consider  it  as  near,  even  at  the  door.  He  gave  many  earnest 
admonitions  to  this  purpose. 

15.*  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  a  delay  of  judgment, 
we  ought  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  God  in  it,  since 
it  is  giving  us  a  longer  space  for  repentance.  To  this  pur- 
pose are  several  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  as  Rom. 
ii.  4:  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness — and 
long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance?"  We  have  here  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  and  excellence  of  Paul's  epistles,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  they  were  generally  known  and 
read  by  Christians  in  that  early  period. 

16.  The  word  all  implies  that  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  if  not  all  that  we  now  have,  were  then  extant. f 

Treating  of  this  subject.^. 

This  approbation  of  Peter  extends  to  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul  that  were  written  before  this  of  his  own,  which  were 
probably  all  he  wrote.  What  these  things  were  that  were 
hard  to  be  understood,  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  does  not 
appear;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Peter,  they  were  many ;  and  it  is  very  possible  they  might 

*  Our  beloved  brother.    "  Added,  probably,  by  the  copyists,  to  give  an  apostolical 
sanction  to  this  epistle."     Grotius  in  Bowycr. 
t  See  Lardner,  VI.  p.  671. 
%  Wakefield.    (P.)     See  "  a  paraphrase"  of  vers.  3— 16,  Mede,  pp.  609—617. 
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be  perverted  to  a  bad  purpose,*  as  indeed  any  writings  may, 
even  the  acknowledged  Scriptures  themselves,  as  Peter  here 
observes.  Peter  does  not  say  that  Paul  treats  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  all  his  epistles,  but  that  in  all  his  epistles, 
in  some  of  which  he  treats  of  it,  there  are  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  and  which  had  been  thus  perverted. 

We  see  that  Peter  classes  the  writings  of  Paul  in  some 
sense  or  other  with  the  Scriptures,  all  of  which  were  written 
by  prophets,  and  contain  important  truths.  But  for  this 
purpose  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  written  by 
a  direct  inspiration,  the  Divine  Being  superintending  every 
word  that  dropped  from  their  pen.  The  occasion  did  not 
require  this  ;  and  there  are  several  passages,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  Paul,  in  which  he  expressly  says,  that  he 
wrote  from  himself,  without  any  superior  direction. f 


I.  JOHN. 

Every  thing  written  by  the  apostle  John  was  late  in  his 
life,  and  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  chiefly  at  Ephesus,  after 
the  Jewish  war.  His  gospel,  if  not  his  epistle,  was  written 
at  the  importunity  of  Christians,  who,  as  he  was  the  last  of 
the  apostles,  were  desirous  of  having  some  written  memorial 
of  what  he  had  taught  them  :  and  that  this  was  the  case,  is 
probable  from  the  style  and  contexture  of  his  writings,  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  simplicity  imaginable,  and  no 
trace  of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  art  of  composition. 
What  he  wrote  was  solely  from  the  heart,  and  without  any 
attention  to  method. 

There  never  was  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  thing  ascribed  to  this  apostle,  except  the  Reve- 
lation, the  style  of  which  was  thought  to  be  considerably 
different  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  though  not  more  so 
than  the  difference  of  the  subjects  made  necessary. 

The  principal  object  of  all  the  writings  of  John  was  to 
oppose  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  and  especially  the 
Docetoe,  who  maintained  that  Jesus  was  only  a  man  in  ap- 
pearance, that  he  had  no  real  flesh  or  blood,  and,  conse- 

*  Unlearned.  "  'the  word  rather  signifies  persons  of  a  disingenuous,  indocible 
spirit;  accordingly  they  are  said  to  rack  and  torture  the  Scriptures.  •  Ferunt  ad 
lectionem,  malum  animum  et  praejuriicare  sumpta.'  (Grotins.)"  Cardale  (Pref. 
Em.),  p.  54,  Note.     See  Doddridge ;  Theol.  Repos.  II.  pp.  46*— 464. 

t  Ver.  18.  After  Jems  Chrut,  "  three  MSS.  and  the  Syriac  version  add  the 
words,  and  of  God  the  Father:'    Belsbam's  Inquiry,  p.  369. 
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quently,  that  he  never  felt  any  pain.*  He  also  inculcates, 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  the  Christian  duty  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  exhorts  to  the  practice  of  virtue  in  general. 
This  first  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
A.  D.  80.f 

Chap.  I.  1,  2.  J  Having  principally  in  view  to  oppose 
the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  who  held  that  Christ  was  only 
man  in  appearance,  the  apostle  begins  with  declaring,  in 
the  most  express  manner  possible,  from  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  seeing,  hearing,  and  even  handling,  that  this  opinion 
was  false.  By  life  and  eternal  life,  it  is  evident  that  John 
means  the  person  of  Jesus,  who  taught  that  doctrine,  because 
he  speaks  of  seeing  and  handling  this  life.  The  term  life 
was  one  of  the  favourite  phrases  of  the  Gnostics,  and  pro- 
bably applied  by  them  to  Christ.§ 

3.  ||  The  object  of  the  apostle's  writing  was  to  withdraw 
his  fellow-christians  from  all  fellowship  with  the  Gnostics, 
who  then  held  separate  assemblies,  and  to  unite  them  more 
closely  to  those  who  were  called  the  Catholic  Church; 
assuring  them  that  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ,  were 
with  them,  and  not  with  the  Gnostics. 

5 — 7-  The  Gnostics  were  from  the  beginning  charged  with 
licentious  practices,  and  every  thing  sinful  is  figuratively 
termed  darkness,  and  virtue  and  goodness  light,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  Solomon  says,  \_Prov.  iv.  18,  19>]  "  The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;"  but  "  the  way  of  the  wicked 
is  as  darkness,  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble." 

In  saying  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  sin,  the 
apostle  alludes  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  which  blood  was 
used  to  make  atonement.  His  meaning  is,  that  the  true 
Christian  is  free,  or  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  all  sin, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Gnostics. 

9.%  Here  we  see  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  depends  on 

•  See  N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.  918,  919- 

t  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  583 — 593  ;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  p.  320  ;  Micbaelis's 
Introd.  Lect.  (Sect,  cl),  pp.  324—327. 

X  See  Blackwall  (S.  C.),  II.  p.  152;  Doddridge;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  (on  vers. 
1,  2,  5,)  p.  28. 

§  "  Irenaeus  observes,  that  the  Gnostics  maintained  the  Logos  and  Zoi  (life) 
were  two  different  persons.  St.  John  asserts,  that  they  are  the  same,  and  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ."     N.  T.  1729- 

||  On  vers.  1 — 3,  see  Lindsey  (Second  Address,  p.  302)  in  Inipr.  Vers. 

%  "  II  faut  traduire  que  Dieu  est  clement  et  mise'ricordieux,  et  -non  pas  quil  est 
juste;  car  c' est  sa  misericorde  et  non  pas  sa  justice  qui  pardonne  les  peches." 
Le  Cene,  p.  723.     "  We  must  translate  God  is  merciful,  and  not  he  is  just;  for  it 
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something  to  be  done  by  ourselves,  viz.  repentence  and 
reformation. 

10.*  According  to  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  universal 
experience,  all  men  are  sinners,  and  therefore  have  need  of 
repentance  and  pardon. 

II.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  addresses  his 
disciples  according  to  their  different  ages,  or  their  standing 
in  the  Christian  church,  exhorting  them  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  to  universal  virtue,  and  especially  to  brotherly 
love. 

1.  This  language  of  the  apostle  well  suited  his  great  age. 
The  term  advocate^  corresponds  to  patron  with  the  Romans, 
under  whose  protection  the  client  had  put  himself;  so  that 
he  was  expected  to  take  his  part  in  general,  to  speak  to  his 
character  in  a  court  of  justice,  and,  if  necessary,  to  plead  for 
him.+ 

7,  8.  The  old  commandment  is  probably  the  doctrine  of 
universal  virtue,  on  which  he  had  dwelt,  and  the  new  com- 
mandment was  the  principle  of  that  peculiar  brotherly  love 
which,  from  the  stress  that  Jesus  laid  upon  it,  may  be  called 
his  own  commandment,  and  the  evidence  of  our  relation  to 
him.  "  By  this,"  he  said,  [John  xiii.  35,]  "  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another." 

9 — 11.  By  light  we  are  to  understand  the  clear  know- 
ledge  of  the  gospel,  and  by  darkness  such  evil  principles  and 
habits  as  may  be  said  to  darken  the  mind  and  prevent  our 
seeing  things  in  their  true  light,  and  acting  accordingly. 

There  is  much  apparent  tautology  in  this  part  of  the 
epistle.  Dr.  Doddridge  conjectures  that  if  it  was  all  written 
by  the  apostle,  part  of  it  was  only  a  change  of  the  expression 
from  intending  to  cancel  that  which  corresponds  with  it. 
He  would,  therefore,  leave  out  the  greatest  part  of  the 
thirteenth  verse. § 

14. ||    Here  the  apostle  distinguishes  his  disciples  into 

is  his  mercy,  and  not  his  justice,  that  pardons  sins."  Essay,  1727,  p.  193.  See 
Rom.  iii.  15;  Taylor's  Key;  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. 

*  **  We  make  him  mistaken;  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Christ  for  a  needless 
purpose.     The  term  liar  is  harsh,  and  conveys  an  improper  sense."     Wakefield. 

f  "  The  very  same  that  is,  in  other  places,  rendered  the  Comforter,  and  is  by  our 
Lord  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Author,  Theol.  Repos.  I.  p.  251.  On 
vers.  1,  2,  see  Garnham  in  Theol.  Repos.  V.  pp.  279,  280. 

X  See  Dr.  S.  Harris  in  Doddridye. 

§  All  except  because  ye  have  known  the  Father.     See  his  Note. 

||  "  Wall  (Crit.  Notes)  leaves  out  this  verse,  as  being  a  comment  on  the  former." 
Bowyer. 
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three  classes,  children,  young  men,  and  old  men,  and  ad- 
dresses to  each  what  peculiarly  suits  them. 

The  language  of  this  apostle  is  peculiarly  figurative,  and 
withal  very  abrupt,  so  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  precise  ideas  that  passed  in  his  mind.  I  shall, 
however,  attempt  it  in  the  following 

PARAPHRASE. 

My  dear  young  converts,  the  design  of  my  addressing  you 
in  this  manner  is  to  prevent  your  falling  into  sin  •  but  as 
this  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  1  would  observe  that  the 
gospel  provides  a  remedy  for  sin.  Christ  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  especially  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  which  is  the  only  sure  way  to  forgiveness.  By 
this  interposition  he  acts  the  part  of  an  advocate,  bringing 
us  to  God,  and  restoring  you  to  his  favour;  so  that  he  may 
in  his  death  be  compared  to  the  sacrifices  under  the  law, 
after  offering  which  the  offender  might  again  approach  the 
Divine  presence ;  and  he  acts  this  part  not  only  with  respect 
to  us,  but  the  whole  world,  which,  sinful  as  it  is,  he  desires 
to  reconcile  to  God  ;  and  by  this  we  know  that  we  are  thus 
reconciled  to  God,  and  admitted  to  friendship  with  him,  if 
we  keep  his  commandments.  He  who  pretends  to  be  in 
friendship  with  God,  and  does  not  keep  his  commandments, 
deceives  himself,  or  others.  But  whosoever  keeps  his  com- 
mandments discovers  a  true  love  of  God,  and  ensures  his 
love  of  him.  By  this  we  have  communion  or  friendship 
with  him.  But  he  who  says  he  is  a  Christian,  or  in  the 
language  of  our  Saviour,  united  to  him,  ought  to  follow  his 
example. 

This  doctrine  of  universal  obedience,  as  a  test  of  love  to 
God,  is  not  new:  it  is  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but 
1  shall  proceed  to  a  precept  which,  from  the  peculiar  stress 
that  Jesus  laid  upon  it,  may  be  said  to  be  new,  and  yet  its 
importance  may  be  depended  upon  for  uniting  us  to  Christ, 
and  suitable  to  the  most  perfect  dispensation  of  the  gospel ; 
compared  to  the  superior  light  of  which  all  that  preceded  it 
may  be  called  darkness.  This  is  an  ardent  love  of  the 
brethren.  This  is  so  essential  to  the  gospel,  that  if  any 
person  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
he  may  be  said  to  walk  indarkness,  not  able  to  see  his  way 
before  him. 

My  young  converts,  you  know  that  at  your  baptism  you 
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were  informed*  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  repentance  and 
remission  of  sin.  You,  who  are  Christians  of  longer  stand- 
ing, must  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  on  this 
and  every  other  subject.  As  persons  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  life,  you  have  overcome  temptation  to  sin.  Again 
I  say,  you  who  are  children,  must  at  least  have  known  your 
Father,  who  is  God.  You  who  are  old  in  the  faith  must 
have  known  him  long  ;  and  you,  whom  1  compare  to  young 
men,  must  be  strong,  and  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  in 
which  you  are  well  instructed,  have  resisted  temptation; 
and  let  me  exhort  you  firmly  to  retain  those  generous  prin- 
ciples. 

Be  not  attached  to  the  world,  or  the  things  of  it,  for  if 
you  be,  you  cannot  at  the  same  time  love  God,  and  make 
his  will  the  rule  of  your  conduct.  If  you  make  the  things 
which  the  world  tempts  you  with,  the  chief  object  of  your 
pursuit,  things  that  please  the  eye,  and  the  other  senses, 
you  class  yourselves  with  the  friends  of  the  world,  and  not 
with  the  friends  of  God;  for  these  are  opposite  to  one 
another,  as  our  Saviour  said,  Ye  cannot  love  God  and  Mam- 
mon: but  the  folly  of  giving  the  preference  to  the  world  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  the  world  and  every  thing  in  it  is  of 
short  continuance,  and  cannot  be  enjoyed  long,  whereas  we 
look  beyond  this  world  to  its  great  Author  ;  and,  making 
his  will  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  secure  a  happiness  that 
will  never  fail  us. 

18.  Here  the  apostle  exhorts  to  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to 
it,  from  the  consideration  of  its  being  the  last  time  in  which 
Antichrist  was  to  appear. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  appearance  of  the  Gnostics, 
whom  the  apostles  considered  as  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
the  gospel,  confirmed  them,  and  the  primitive  Christians  in 
general,  in  the  idea  of  their  times  being  those  which  in  the 
Scriptures  are  termed  the  last,#  times  of  great  degeneracy 
and  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel,  which 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

19.  This  must  refer  to  the  Gnostics,^  who  alone  in  those 

•  "  By  the  last  time,  I  suppose  no  other  thing  to  be  meant  but  the  near  expiring 
of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  and  with  it,  the  approaching  end  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth."   Mede,  p.  664. 

t  Dr.  Benson  considers  «'  them  of  the  number  of  the  Docetce,  who  held,  that 
Christ  only  seemed  to  have  flesh  and  to  suffer."    Lindsey  on  Robinson,  p.  50,  Note. 
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times  held  assemblies  separate  from  other  Christians,  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  obtained  the  appellation  of  heretics 
or  schismatics. 

20.  This  must  not  be  understood  of  every  thing  without 
exception  ;  but  the  apostle  presumed  that  these  Christians, 
having  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  being  well  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  were  sufficiently 
apprized  of  what  he  had  mentioned.* 

22.  By  liars  is  not  always  to  be  understood  persons  who 
tell  known  falsehoods,  but  those  who  maintained  what  was 
in  fact  false,  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  though,  perhaps, 
through  mistake;  but  the  apostles  ascribed  every  thing  that 
was  bad  to  these  Gnostics.  By  denying  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  they  did  not  deny  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  but 
they  held  such  opinions  concerning  him,  as  were  very 
erroneous,  and  tended  to  make  the  Christian  doctrine  less 
efficacious. 

26.-J*  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  great  object  of  this 
epistle  was  to  guard  the  Christians  against  the  Gnostic 
teachers. 

29.  By  him  that  is  righteous,  must,  in  this  place,  be  un- 
derstood God,  though  Christ  be  the  immediate  antecedent 
in  the  preceding  verse,  because  Christians  are  never  called 
the  sons  of  Christ,  or  said  to  be  born  of  him;  but  all  good 
men  are  called  the  sons  of  God,  and  are  said  to  be  born  of 
God,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter  the  same 
figure  is  resumed,  and  expressly  applied  to  the  Father. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  must  inform  you,  my  younger  converts,  that  we  live  in 
what  are  emphatically  called  the  last  times,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  confirmed  by  our 
Saviour,  and  also  by  revelations  made  to  myself,  and  others, 
there  will  arise  a  power  hostile  to  the  gospel,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  be  called  Antichrist.  Now  there  are  already 
many  persons  of  this  character,  so  that  it  is  evident  we  are 
come  to  those  times.  They  have  separated  themselves  from 
us,  but  this  shews  that  they  never  were  worthy  members  of 
our  churches,  for  if  they  had  been  in  perfect  union  with  us, 
they  would  never  have  left  us. 

But  I  need  not  inform  you  of  this;  for  having  received  the 
gifts  of  the  spirit  of  God,  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with 

*  See  Le  Clerc;  Lindsey  on  Robinson,  p.  50,  Note. 

t  *•  Those  who  endeavour  to  deceive  you."    Blackwall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  122. 
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it.  Indeed,  if  you  had  not  been  of  the  true  Christian 
church  I  should  not  have  written  to  you  at  all;  but  being 
Christians  you  must  know  that  nothing  that  is  false  in  itself 
can  appertain  to  us  who  are  the  true  church  of  Christ.  Now 
they  must  be  deceived,  and  belong  to  Antichrist,  who  deny 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  In  effect,  they  deny  both  the 
Father  who  declared  Jesus  to  be  his  Son,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  well  as  Jesus  himself,  who  also  assumed  that 
character ;  for  they  who  do  not  acknowledge  this  character 
in  Jesus  cannot  have  faith  in  God,  who  declared  him  to  be 
his  Son. 

But  do  you  adhere  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have  always 
taught  you  :  holding  this  faith,  you  will  be  of  the  true 
church,  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  will  be  heirs  of  that  eternal  life  which  Jesus  pro- 
mised to  his  faithful  followers.  In  this  epistle  I  write  to 
guard  you  against  the  seduction  of  the  Gnostic  teachers; 
but  as  you  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  admonitions 
might  have  been  spared.  You  must  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  relating  to  Christianity.  I  only  exhort 
you  to  persevere  in  the  true  faith,  that  when  Christ  shall 
return,  you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  your  profession,  what- 
ever you  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  it  here.  God,  who 
is  righteous  himself,  will  acknowledge  all  who  are  righteous, 
to  be  his  children. 

III.  Having  spoken  of  Christians  as  born  of  God,  the 
apostle  treats  more  at  large  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  obligation  which  this  relation 
to  him  brings  men  under  to  a  holy  life. 

1.  Knowledge,  when  applied  to  God,  signifies  approbation 
and  attachment.  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  world  knows 
not  God,  or  knows  not  Christians,  the  meaning  is,  that  they 
have  no  cordial  affection  for  one  another.  Thus  Jesus  said 
of  the  Jews,  [John  viii.  29,  5.5,]  that  they  did  not  know  his 
Father,  but  that  he  did,  because  he  did  the  things  that  were 
pleasing  in  his  sight. 

2.*  In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  the  apostle  by  him, 
means  Christ,  as  is  evident  from  his  saying  that  he  shall 
appear,  though  the  immediate  antecedent  is  God;  so  little 
attention  did  he  give  to  accuracy  of  composition. 

7,  8.  He  supposed  that  the  principles  of  the  Gnostics  led 

*  "  Personne  n*  etant  admis  a  sa  vue,  pendant  cette  vie,  main  seuletnent  apr£s  la 
mort  et.  la  resurrection;  il  s'ensuit  que  ceux  qui  le  verront  seront  rescuscitea, 
cotnme  Iui."     Le  Clerc.    See  Wakefield. 
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to  wickedness  ;  for  by  deceivers  he  could  not  mean  any  other 
persons. 

9.*  By  sin  is  here  meant  wilful,  habitual  sin,  not  every 
offence  against  the  laws  of  God;  for  he  himself  says,  [Ch.  i. 
8,]  that  if  any  man  says  that  he  has  no  sin,  he  deceives  himself, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

15.  He  is  actuated  by  the  same  principles  that  lead  even 
to  murder.-j* 

17*  A  true  principle  of  benevolence  will  shew  itself  in 
beneficent  actions. 

20.  If  we  know  that  we  entertain  any  criminal  intention, 
it  cannot  be  concealed  from  God,  who  knows  us  even  better 
than  we  know  ourselves. | 

22.  That  is,  whatsoever  is  fit  and  proper  for  us. 

24.  By  this  the  apostle  might  mean  to  say,  that  the 
Catholic  Christians,  having  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Gnostics  not,  they  had  that  evidence  of  their  faith  being  the 
right  one.  These  gifts  of  the  Spirit  being  only  imparted  by 
the  apostles,  the  Gnostics  could  not  possibly  have  them. 
That  the  apostle  does  here  allude  to  the  Gnostics,  appears  by 
his  more  directly  alluding  to  them  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
next  chapter. 

PARAPHRASE. 

How  great  must  have  been  the  love  of  God  to  us  when  he 
raised  us  to  the  honours  and  privileges  of  his  sons ;  but  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  world,  lying  in  wickedness,  and 
therefore  not  in  friendship  with  God,  will  not  be  in  friend- 
ship with  us.  But  this  ought  not  to  give  us  any  concern, 
considering  what  a  state  of  glory  and  happiness  is  reserved 
for  us.  This  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  at  present,  but 
when  Christ,  who  is  in  a  still  higher  sense  the  son  of  God, 
and  our  elder  brother,  shall  appear,  we  shall  share  in  his  glory; 
for  we  shall  be  like  him.  With  this  great  prospect,  we 
must,  while  we  are  here,  endeavour  to  be  free  from  sin,  as 

*  See  Le  Clerc  on  vers.  6,  9 ;  Le  Cene,  p.  511;  Doddridge  on  vers.  6,  9. 

"  Adopting  the  Christian  religion  is  justly  styled  being  bom  of  God,  or  ushered 
into  a  new  moral  existence."    Harwood,  N.  T. 

t  Ver.  16,  the  love  of  God.  See  Lardner,  V.  p.  215.  "  His  love.  Many  copies 
read  avra  instead  of  0ee."  Doddridge.  "  &ea  has  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only, 
and  that  of  little  note.  It  is  left  out  by  Griesbach,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Impr.  Vers." 
Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  231,  2S2. 

X  **  Or,  connect  the  beginning  of  this  verse  with  what  precedes :  '  We  shall 
assure  our  hearts  before  him,  if  at  any  time  our  heart  condemn  us,  for  God  is 
greater  than  our  hearts.' "  Bowyer.  See  Theol.  Repos.  IV.  p.  243 ;  Wakefield  in 
ibid.  V.  p.  188. 
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he  was,  that  we  may  have  a  just  title  to  share  in  his  honours. 
An  addictedness  to  sin  will  exclude  us  from  this  relation- 
ship to  Christ :  for  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  to 
which  he  strictly  conformed.  He  was  not  only  sinless  him- 
self, but  the  great  object  of  his  mission  was  to  make  others 
so.  His  true  disciples,  therefore,  must  renounce  all  ini- 
quity, otherwise  they  cannot  be  in  fellowship  with  him. 

This  is  a  subject  with  respect  to  which  you  ought  to  be 
particularly  guarded  against  any  error.  None  but  the  righteous 
can  be  in  fellowship  with  him  who  was  so  eminently  righteous 
as  Jesus  was.  Wicked  men,  so  far  from  being  his  disciples, 
and  the  sons  of  God,  may  be  said  to  be  the  children  of  the 
devil,  the  original  author  of  sin  ;  whereas  Christ  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  or  evil  of  every  kind.  A 
true  child  of  a  holy  God  cannot  be  a  sinful  man.  The  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  those  of  the  devil,  are  distinguished  by 
their  different  characters  ;  the  former  only  being  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  universal  virtue  and  brotherly  love.  On  no 
one  precept  did  Christ  lay  so  much  stress  as  on  this,  of  bro- 
therly love  ;  whereas  Cain,  under  the  influence  of  the  devil, 
was  so  far  from  loving  his  brother,  that  he  killed  him,  and 
that  merely  because  his  brother's  actions  were  approved  of 
God,  and  his  own  not. 

Be  not  surprised,  or  concerned,  if  a  sinful  world  hate  you. 
We  have  no  reason  to  envy  their  state,  ours  is  so  much  su- 
perior. If  we  have  this  principle  of  brotherly  love,  we  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  from  a  state  of  death,  to  which  they 
are  subject,  and  shall  partake  with  Christ  in  eternal  life. 
If  any  person  be  capable  of  hating  his  brother,  he  has  the 
spirit  of  a  murderer,  and  all  such  would,  no  doubt,  be  ex- 
cluded from  that  eternal  life  which  is  promised  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Since  the  love  of  God  to  us  was  so  great, 
that  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  we  ought,  in  return,  to 
do  the  like,  and  be  ready  even  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our 
brethren.*  Certainly,  however,  we  should  shew  our  love 
by  imparting  to  them  our  abundance  in  this  world,  for  true 
benevolence  is  evidenced  not  by  words,  but  by  beneficent 
actions.  By  this  we  may  try  our  principles,  and  have  con- 
fidence with  respect  to  our  state.  If  we  be  not  conscious 
of  this  principle  of  benevolence,  this  defect  cannot  be  con- 
cealed from  God,  who  knows  us  even  better  than  we  know 
ourselves.  But  if  we  be  truly  conscious  of  this  inward 
principle  of  virtue,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  nothing 

*  *  Out  of  kindness  and  love,  not  to  satisfy  God  in  their  room,  place  and  stead." 
Hm/ncs  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xxiii.),  p.  291. 
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to  fear  on  the  part  of  God :  nay,  we  shall  receive  from  him- 
whatever  is  truly  good  and  proper  for  us.  What  he  now 
requires  of  men  is  to  believe  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  and, 
being  Christians,  to  evidence  it  by  universal  benevolence. 
We  shall  then  have  a  proper  union  with  God,  and  shall 
have  the  seal  of  it  in  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit,  which  are  now 
imparted  to  all  true  believers  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

IV.  In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle,  writing  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  a  sense  of  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  universal  virtue,  and  especially  of  brotherly  love, 
repeats,  with  very  little  variation  of  argument,  or  indeed  of 
expression,  the  same  precepts  that  he  had  urged  before. 

1.  By  spirits  are  evidently  meant  teachers,  because  it  is 
immediately  added,  "  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone 
out  into  the  world/*  and  by  prophets  were  meant  not  always 
those  who  foretold  future  events,  but  [sometimes]  only  those 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets,  exhorted  the 
people. 

2,  3.*  At  this  time  there  were  only  two  classes  of  Chris- 
tians ;  those  who  adhered  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  who,  being  the  greatest  majority  of  Christians, 
were  termed  Catholic;  and  the  Gnostics,  who,  scandalized  at 
the  idea  of  the  founder  of  their  religion  being  a  mere  man, 
maintained  either  that  he  was  man  only  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, or  that  the  man  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ,  but 
another,  and  a  superangelic  being  who  entered  into  him  at 
his  baptism. 

4.  That  is,  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
your  cause  will  triumph  over  theirs. 

8.  f  This  is  a  sublime  sentiment,  the  meaning  of  which 

*  See  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  289—291  j  Impr.  Vers. 

"  Dr.  Mill  observes,  that  very  many  ancient  copies  read,  Every  spirit  (S  Xvu  rov 
hjo-ev)  which  dissolveth  Jesus,  &c.  According  to  which  reading,  il  is  directed 
against  Cerinthns,  and  some  branches  of  the  Ebionites,  who  taught  that  Christ  only 
descended  upon  the  man  Jesus,  and  left  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  to  suffer 
alone:  so  that  Christ  himself  did  not  really  suffer,  but  nominally  and  imputatively 
only."     Clarke  (S.  D.;,  982. 

"  Et  omnis  spiritus  qui  solvit  Jesnm,  ex  Deo  non  est."  Vulg.  See  N.T.  1729; 
Lardner,  V.  p.  339,  Note  (o) ;  Doddridge. 

You  have  heard.  "  By  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  which  contains  that  ever-memo- 
rable prophecy  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  or  Antichrist."     Harwood,  N.T. 

t  "  Et  par  consequent  on  ne  peut.le  bien  connoitre,  sans  etre  charitable;  puis 
que  tous  ceux  qui  le  connoissent,  comme  il  faut,  lachent  de  1'  imitcr.  S.  Jean  semble 
dire  ceci  contre  quelquesfaux  prophetes  Juifs,  qui  en  faisant  profession  de  connoitre 
le  vrai  Dieu,  n'avoient  aucune  charite,  ce  qui  etoit  un  defaut  fort  commun  parmi 
les  Juifs.  lis  se  faisoient  une  idee  d'  un  Dieu  ennemi  de  toutes  les  nations,  excepte 
de  la  leur,  et  ils  les  haissoient  a  son  imitation.  Ainsi  ils  ne  connoissoient  point 
Dieu,  tel  qu'il  est,  et  a  cause  de  cela,  ils  etoient  destitues  de  charite."     Le  Clerc. 
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is,  that  love,  or  benevolence,  is  so  essential  an  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature,  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  very 
essence,  every  other  moral  attribute  being  only  a  modification 
of  it.  In  reality,  justice,  as  well  as  mercy,  is  nothing  else 
than  goodness,  the  object  of  it  being  the  good  of  the  society 
in  which  it  is  exercised. 

13.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  distinguished  the  Catholic 
churches  from  those  of  the  Gnostics. 

14.  This  is  equivalent  to  what  the  apostle  advanced  in 
the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  in  which  he  said  that  they  had 
seen  and  handled  the  word  of  life ;  so  that  they  could  testify 
that  Jesus  himself,  or  the  man  so  called,  was  the  Messiah, 
or  the  Son  of  God,  exclusive  of  any  other  being  that  was 
said  to  have  resided  in  him. 

lo.  By  dwelling  in  God,  and  God  in  us,  the  apostle  meant 
their  being  the  true  church  of  God,  which  was  in  fellowship 
with  God  and  Christ. 

17,  18.*  If  we  truly  love  God,  and  the  brethren,  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  whatever  of  being  condemned  at 
the  last  day. 

PARAPHRASE. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  being  with  us, 
is  an  evidence  that  our  cause,  and  not  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
is  that  of  God.  Though,  therefore,  they  pretend  to  preach 
Christianity,  you  are  not  to  respect  them  on  that  account ; 
for  there  are  now  many  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines 
among  Christians.  Try  them  by  this  test.  If  they  hold 
that  Jesus  had  real  flesh  and  blood,  like  other  men,  they  are 
no  Gnostics,  but  of  the  Catholic  church.  Otherwise,  they 
are  not  of  the  true  church  of  God,  but  belong  to  the  Anti- 
Christ,  who  was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
is  now  among  us. 

You  to  whom  I  write  are  of  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
should  consider  yourselves  as  having  the  advantage  of  them  ; 
since  God,  who  is  with  us,  is  more  powerful  than  the  world, 
which  is  with  them.  For,  that  they  are  of  the  world,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  worldly-mindedness,  and  from  the  men  of 
the  world  being  their  admirers.  But  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  true  friends  of  God  are  with  us.  Ours  is  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  theirs  of  error. 

Being,  then,  of  the  true  church  of  God,  let  us  imitate 
God,  in  love  ;  for  this  is  his  peculiar  character,  and  the  only 

•  «  «  pear  had,  hindrance'  (ku\v<th;),  it  stops  and  encumbers  love."  Hammond  in 
Bowyer. 
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evidence  of  our  friendship  with  him.  His  love  to  us  was 
manifested  by  sending  his  Son  to  preach  to  us  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  life;  and  it  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
it  preceded  our  love  to  him.  While  we  were  in  a  state  of 
sin,  and  on  that  account  his  enemies,  he  sent  his  Son  to 
preach  repentance  and  forgiveness ;  and  in  discharging  this 
duty,  he  was  put  to  death,  as  if  he  had  been  a  lamb  slain 
for  the  propitiation  of  our  sins,  to  bring  us  to  God. 

Since,  then,  God  has  thus  shewn  his  love  for  us,  let  us 
love  one  another.  We  cannot,  indeed,  see  God  ;  but  if  we 
have  this  principle  of  Jove,  we  have  God  himself  with  us, 
and  may  depend  upon  his  affection  for  us.  And  we  have  this 
external  evidence  of  his  love  and  approbation,  that  we  have 
with  us  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit.  And  we  apostles  are  able  to 
bear  witness  to  the  mission  of  his  Son  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  We  can  bear  witness  that  Jesus  himself,  with- 
out any  superangelic  spirit  residing  in  him,  is  Christ  the 
Son  of  God.  And  we  who  acknowledge  this  truth  are  of 
the  true  church  of  God.  We  are  witnesses  of  this  instance 
of  divine  love,  which  was  so  great,  that  we  may  say,  God 
is  love.  It  is  his  primary  attribute,  and  every  person  who 
is  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  love,  is  one  with  him. 
If  we  have  this  perfect  love,  we  may  be  confident  that  we 
shall  be  approved  of  God  at  the  last  day,  because  we  per- 
fectly resemble  him.  In  this  case  we  need  not  entertain  any 
fear  of  condemnation.  If  there  be  any  cause  of  fear,  it  must 
arise  from  a  deficiency  in  love. 

To  engage  us  the  more  to  love  God,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  his  love  to  us  was  the  cause  of  our  love  to  him. 
This  love  of  God  will  necessarily  produce  love  to  our  bre- 
thren. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  any  man  should  truly 
love  God,  and  hate  his, brother;  the  love  of  our  brother, 
whom  we  see,  and  have  familiar  intercourse  with,  being  a 
much  easier  attainment  than  the  love  of  God,  whom  we 
cannot  see.  However,  independently  of  any  reason,  we  are 
fully  authorized  to  say,  that  he  who  truly  loves  God,  will  not 
be  deficient  in  love  to  his  Christian  brethren. 

V.  The  apostle  concludes  this  epistle  with  the  same  ear- 
nest exhortations  to  good  works,  the  same  cautions  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  but  in  the  same  immethodical 
manner  that  appears  in  the  preceding  parts  of  it. 

6.  Some  MSS.  and  versions  have,  by  water,  and  blood* 
and  breath.* 

*  Wakefield,    (P.)     See  his  Note. 
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As  this  apostle  [John  xix.  34,  35]  lays  so  much  stress  on 
his  observing  both  water  and  blood  flow  from  the  side  of 
Jesus,  when  he  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  which  shews  that 
he  thought  the  fact  to  be  of  much  importance,  J  doubt  not 
but  that  it  is  to  the  same  that  he  alludes  in  this  place,  as  an 
evidence  that  Jesus  was  truly  a  man,  and  not  in  appearance 
only,  as  many  of  the  Gnostics,  against  whom  he  wrote,  main- 
tained. In  addition  to  this  evidence,  from  the  water  and  the 
blood,  he  alleges  that  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  at  his  bap- 
tism declared  Jesus,  the  man  Jesus,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
or  the  Christ,  which  the  Gnostics  also. denied.  These  dif- 
ferent witnesses,  he  observes,  attested  the  same  thing. 

7.  The  clause  which  relates  to  three  other  witnesses  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  to  be  spurious.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  in  the  early  printed 
Bibles,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  a  suspected 
passage.* 

*  Blackwall  complains  that  this  "  noble  passage''  has  been  **  too  tamely  given 
up  to  the  clamour  and  confidence  of  some  adversaries."  He  adds,  that  it  has  been 
"  vigorously  defended  by  Dr.  Mill."  Sacr.  Class.  1731,  TI.  p.  260,  Note.  Accord- 
ing to  another  learned  Trinitarian,  Dr.  Wall,  "  Mill  has  so  defended  it,  that  he 
■who  thought  it  genuine  before,  will  now  conclude  it  to  have  been  first  interpolated 
by  some  Latin  scribe."  Crit.  Notes  on  the  N.  T.  1750,  in  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p. 
145,  Note. 

"  This  verse  is  not  found  in  any  Gretk  MS.  of  the  N.  T.,  except  one  written  in 
the  15th  or  16th  century.  It  was  wholly  left  out  in  many  of  the  first  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  and  in  the  translations  that  were  made  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  in  different  countries;  and  in  our  own  English 
translation,  at  that  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  was  always  marked  as  dubi- 
ous, by  being  put  in  a  parenthesis,  or  printed  in  a  different  character. 

"This  verse  is  wanting  in  both  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  N.T.  (though  it  has 
crept  into  some  printed  editions  of  the  Syriac  J,  and  also  in  all  other  ancient  ver- 
sions. It  is  omitted  by  all  the  Greek  Fathers;  though  they  cite  the  preceding  and 
following  verses,  and  rake  up  from  all  quarters  all  the  arguments  they  can,  for  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  found  in  Latin  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.,  but  in  none  of  these  before  the  ioth  century;  and  in  many  of  them, 
sometimes  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin,  and  with  such  additions  and  varia- 
tions, as  cannot  but  detract  from  their  credit  in  this  respect.  And  in  many  of  these 
Latin  MSS.  it  is  also  wanting. 

"The  first  who  clearly  and  unquestionably  cites  this  text  is,  Vigilins  Tapsensis, 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  century;  and  it  chiefly,  or  rather  entirely  depends  upon 
his  credit  and  authority.  Hut  he  is  an  obscure  author,  and  of  no  good  fame.  For 
it  was  his  way  to  conceal  himself,  and  publish  his  works  under  the  feigned  names 
of  other  persons;  and  he  is  supposed,  by  very  many  of  the  learned,  to  be  the  author 
of  that  most  famous  Creed  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Athanasius."  Grieshach, 
N.  T.  1777,  abridged  in  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  140 — 142. 

From  the  now  accumulated  evidence  on  this  subject,  I  add  the  following  autho- 
rities, which  are  all  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  They  sufficiently 
shew  how  learned  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  have  at  length  agreed  to  explode  a 
forgery,  imposed  on  the  belief  of  Christendom  for  a  thousand  years. 

Burnet's  Travels  (1685,  Let.  i.),  1737.  pp.  44—46;  Father  Simon's  Crit,  Hist. 

(Pt.  ii.  Ch.  xviii.),  1689,  pp-  I — 14;  Sir  I.  Newton's  Hist.  Account,  (written,  ac: 

cording  to  Porson,  between  1690  and  1700);    Works  by  Bp.  Horsley,  1785,  V.  p. 

494,  and  Matthews's  Recorder,  1803,  II.  pp.  184—229,  (quoted  Vol.  IV.  p.  316); 

VOL.  XIV.  2  F 
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10.  That  is,  he  feels  as  complete  satisfaction  as  if  he 
knew  it  of  himself,  without  any  foreign  evidence.* 

11.  This  is  what  Christ  came  to  announce  to  us  from 
God,  that,  through  him,   he  gives  to  men  eternal  life. 

15.  This  refers  to  such  answers  to  prayer  as  were  con- 
fined to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  especially  to  the  miraculous 
healing  of  sick  persons,  to  which  James  alludes  in  his 
epistle.f 

16.  That  is,  if  the  sickness^  be  of  such  a  nature  as  affords 
a  reasonable  hope  of  his  recovery  ;    for  he  intimates  that 


£mZwn  against  Martin,  (1715,  1718,  1720,)  Works,  1746,11.  pp.  107—299;  Clarke 
(S.  D.),  1248;  N.  T.  1729,  tl.  pp.  921—  935 ;  tlaynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  vi.),  p.  209; 
"  Lettrede  M.  de  Missy,  sur  le  MS.  du  Vatican,"  1745,  in  Maty's  Journ.  Brit. 
1752,  VIII.  pp.  194 — 211;  ibid.Xl.  p.  74;  Michaelis's  Introd.  Lect.  1750,  (Sect. 
cli.)  1780,  pp.  S27 — 332;  Bowyer  (Pre/.),  p.  xiii. ;  Lardner,  II.  pp.  276,  534; 
III.  pp.  174,  195;  IV.  pp.  410,  453  ;  V.  pp.  67,  215,  227,  228,  236,  273,  274,284, 
318;  XI.  (Logos),  p.  171;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  1784,  pp.  141  — 146;  Porson's 
Letters  to  Travis,  1790,  passim  ;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  138 — 144,511 — 539;  Impr. 
Vers.  180S  ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  1811,  pp.  236—251  ;  Dr.  T.  Rees's  Racov.  Cat. 
1818,  pp.  39—44. 

Sir  I.  Newton  says  of  Trinitarian  Christians,  (Sect,  iv.,)  that  from  the  baptismal 
form  in  Matthew,  "  they  tried  at  first  to  derive  the  Trinity,"  till  they  acquired  what 
he  calls  (Sect,  xiv.)  this  "  main  text  for  the  business,  the  most  obvious  and  the  only 
proper  passage."  (Sect,  xv.)  Well,  then,  might  Trinitarians  be  reluctant  to  abandon 
this  passage.  Poison  refers  (p.  S20)to  "  two  Archbishops  (Wake  and  Seeker)  and 
five  Bishops,  who  have  all  applied  the  verse  to  prove  the  Trinity,  without  mention- 
ing any  argument  against  it,  or  producing  any  in  its  behalf."  Among  the  Anti- 
Episcopalirms  it  has  long  preserved  the  authority  given  to  it  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  who,  in  their  Shorter  Catechism,  adduce  only  this  text,  besides  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  to  prove  an  assertion  most  surprising  to  a  mere  scriptural  Christian,  that 
"  there  are  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory." 
Emlyn,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Answer  to  Martin,  1718,  (Works,  II.  p.  171,)  com- 
plains of  having  been  "  attacked  by  Dr.  Calamy,  from  the  pulpit,  at.  a  public  lec- 
ture of  Dissenters,  with  heavy  censures  and  angry  reproaches,  in  order  to  vindicate 
this  contested  text."  Dr.  Watts  also,  who  appears  to  have  been  convinced  by 
Calamus  arguments,  declares  his  belief,  "  upon  just  reasons,"  that  this  text  is  "  au- 
thentic and  divine,  notwithstanding  all  the  cavils  and  criticisms  that  have  endea- 
voured to  blot  it  out  of  the  Bible."     Works,  I.  p.  148  ;  V.  p.  229. 

This  text,  though  now  no  longer  regarded  as  authentic  and  divine,  is  yet  so  far 
from  being  blotted  out  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  continually  re-imposed  on  Christian 
communities  by  every  new  impression  of  the  public  version,  and  circulated  as  the 
pure  word  of  God,  by  Bible  Societies;  a  pious  fraud,  unworthy  of  their  holy  and 
benevolent  design.  Even  Le  Clerc,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected,  after  having  given  his  judgment  decidedly  against  the  integrity  of  the 
passage,  in  the  Note  to  his  N.  T.  1700,  yet  retained  it,  uncorrected,  in  his  transla- 
tion, and  closed  his  Note  with  the  following  confession,  that  he  had  not  attained 
to  the  courage  of  a  Reformer  who  had  preceded  him  by  two  centuries:  "  Nean- 
moins  ce  passage  etant  recu  dans  nos  Bibles,  on  n'  a  pas  cru  devoir  1'  omettre, 
cotnme  Luther  V  avoit  fait  dans  sa  version." 

On  ver.  8,  see  Jeffrey's  Review;  Doddridge;  Harwoodt'S.  T.  Gr.;  Wakefield's 
Evidences  (xliii.),  p.  225;  ibid.  N.  T. 

*  On  vers.  5 — 10,  see  Lardner  (Logos),  XI.  pp.  171,  172. 
t  Ch.  v.  14,  15.     See  Doddridge. 

X  "  Sin  and  disease  were  considered  as  inseparably  connected,  according  to  the 
Jewish  philosophy."    Impr.  Vers. 
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there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  presumption  to 
expect  any  interposition  of  Providence. 

17.   In  some  versions  it  is,  There  is  a  sin  unto  death. 

20*  That  is,  Jesus  lias  communicated  to  us  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  God,  as  he  came  to  shew  us  the  Father, 
[John  xiv.  8,  9,1  and  at  the  same  time  to  announce  to  us, 
from  him,  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  all  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. 

21. f  As  he  had  said  that  the  Christians  only  were  of 
God,  and  that  the  Heathen  world  lay  in  wickedness,  he 
concludes  with  admonishing  his  younger  converts  more 
especially  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Heathens. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Whosoever,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  believes  that  the 
man  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  of  the  true  church,  and  with  all 
genuine  Christians  of  the  sojis  of  God;  and  whoever,  as 
such,  is  a  real  lover  of  the  Father,  will  love  his  children. 
But  the  only  proper  evidence  of  our  love  of  God,  is  our 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  pain- 
ful task.  All  the  temptations  to  vice  that  the  world  exhi- 
bits, may  be  overcome  by  him  who  has  a  true  love  of  God, 
and  faith  in  his  promises;   and  this  victory  is  gained  by  all 

*  "  '  We  are,'  says  St.  John,  *  in  him  that  is  true,  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:' 
that  is,  we  are  in  the  communion  of  the  true  God,  by  means  of  the  goodness  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  pleased  to  make  him  known  to  us,  and  to  mark  to 
us  the  method  of  serving  him  in  a  way  that  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  *  He  is,' 
adds  he, '  the  true  God  and  life  eternal ;'  that  is,  this  God  whom  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
made  known  to  us,  is  the  true  God,  alone  worthy  of  our  adorations  and  of  our 
homage,  and  life  eternal ;  he  it  is  who  can  procure  to  us  a  life  eternal  and  infinitely 
happy."     Ahauzit,  p.  16.5.     See  Haynes  fCh.  xvii.  ad  fin.),  p.  71. 

"  That  the  true  God  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  father,  who,  by  our  Saviour, 
is  styled  the  only  true  God,  is  proved  from  the  ancient  reading  of  these  words,  thus  : 
4  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know 
the  true  God,  and  we  are  in  his  true  Son  .Jesus  Christ.'  This  God,  of  whom  the 
Son  of  God  hath  given  us  this  knowledge,  (as  our  Lord  halh  told  us,  John  xviii.  3,) 
•is  the  true  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  him  is  eternal  life.'  Thus  the  disciple 
accords  well  with  his  Master,  and  only  teacheth  what,  he  had  learnt  from  him." 
Whitby's  Last  Tlumyhts  (Pt.  ii.),  in  MaUhews's  Recorder,  U.  p.  173.  See  Harwood, 
N.  T.  Gr. ;  Newcome  in  Impr.  Vers. ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  232,  233. 

f  Vers.  20,  21.  "The  meaning  is:  This  is  the  true  God,  whom  the  Son  of  God 
lias  given  us  an  understanding  to  know,  and  in  whom  we  are  by  his.  means.  This 
is  the  true  God,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  him  :  this  is  having  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (2  John  9) ;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  true  religion,  and  the  way  to  eternal 
life,  (viz.  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  and  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life).  Beware  of  idol-worship.  No  writer,  befort 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  interprets  the  words  This  is  the  true  God,  con- 
cerning Christ."  Clarke  (S.  D.),  410.  See  Doddridge ;  Bowyer;  Lindsey's  Se- 
quel, pp.  201,  202;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  pp.  147,  148. 
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sincere  Christians,  who  believe  that  the  man  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

That  Jesus  was  really  a  man,  and  not  in  appearance  only, 
-was  evident  from  the  water  and  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  side,  when  it  was  pierced  with  the  spear  ;  for  not 
•only  did  water  come  from  the  wound,  but  blood  also.  The 
spirit  of  God  also  bore  witness  to  the  same  truth,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God,  at  his  baptism,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  may  surely  be  relied  on.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  things  that  bear  the  same  testimony  to  Jesus  being  the 
Christ:  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  and  the  water  and  the 
blood  at  his  crucifixion  ;  and  all  these  three  establish  the 
same  important  truth:  the  first,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  two  last,  that  he  was  truly  man.  If  we  scru- 
ple to  admit  the  testimony  of  man,  as  that  of  myself,  who 
was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  we  cannot  object  to  that 
of  God,  concerning  his  own  Son.  Every  real  Christian  is 
as  well  satisfied  of  this,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  it  him- 
self. 

If  we  believe  not  God,  we  charge  him  with  deceiving  us, 
in  giving  a  false  testimony  concerning  his  Son.  What  God 
has  declared  is,  that  through  his  Son  Jesus,  he  gives  to  us 
eternal  life.  Every  true  Christian,  and  no  other  person, 
will  attain  to  this  life. 

These  things  I  address  to  you  who  are  Christians,  that 
you  may  be  satisfied  that  you  are  heirs  of  this  eternal  life, 
and  may  entertain  this  belief  with  the  strongest  faith  and 
the  most  lively  joy.  Another  consequence  of  our  faith  is, 
our  obtaining  from  God  every  reasonable  request.  If,  for 
example,  we  attend  a  sick  brother,  whose  disorder,  like  other 
evils,  comes,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  sin,  but  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  there  is  reason  to  think  he  must  die  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  our  prayers  may  be  the  means  of  his  recovery  ; 
though  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  of  such  a  nature  as  ex- 
cludes all  hope,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
forbear  such  prayers.  Every  violation  of  the  rules  of  virtue, 
is  a  breach  of  some  law  of  God;  but  all  are  not  equally 
heinous.  No  true  Christian,  however,  will  sin  wilfully  and 
habitually  ;  and  a  true  child  of  God  will  not  yield  to  the 
snares  of  the  devil;  and  we,  who  are  of  the  true  church, 
know  that  we  are  of  the  family  of  God,  while  the  world  in 
general  lies  in  wickedness.  We  also  know  that  Christ 
came  to  communicate  to  us  the  true  knowledge  of  his 
Father,  and  as  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  we  have  the 
same  with  the  Father  also,  who  is  the  true  God  ;  and  by 
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this  means,  we  attain  to  eternal  life.  Since,  as  I  have 
observed,  Christians  alone  are  of  the  family  of  God,  and 
the  Heathen  world  lies  in  wickedness,  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  exposed  to  condemnation,  let  me  conclude  with  earn- 
estly admonishing  my  younger  converts  to  abstain,  as  be- 
comes Christians,  from  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
Heathen  worship,  whatever  they  may  suffer  in  consequence 
of  it. 

.    II.  JOHN. 

These  two  smaller  epistles  of  John,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  between  A.  D.  80  and  90.*  Both  the  subjects 
and  the  language  are  so  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
former  epistle,  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  having 
the  same  author. 

1.  This  second  epistle  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
addressed  to  a  church,  but  by  others,  to  a  particular  woman 
of  eminence,  in  the  church  ;  her  name,  according  to  some, 
being  Eluta,  and  according  to  others,  Kuria.-\  That  it  was 
addressed  to  a  particular  woman,  I  think  much  the  most 
probable,  and  which  of  these  two  words  was  the  name,  and 
which  the  epithet,  or  whether  both  of  them  be  not  epithets, 
is  of  little  consequence. 

There  is  much  of  dignity  and  modesty  in  the  apostle 
calling  himself  an  elder.  (  It  was  the  title  assumed  by  Peter 
in  his  Jirst  epistle,  [v.  1.] 

3.  That  is,  the  true  and  beloved  Son  of  God. 

4.  By  walking  in  the  truth,  there  cannot  well  be  a  doubt 
but  that  this  apostle,  whose  principal  object  in  writing,  was 
to  oppose  the  Gnostic  heresy,  meant  their  adhering  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

7.  This  precisely  marks  the  Gnostics,  who  said  that  Jesus 
and  the  Christ  were  different  persons,  or  that  Jesus  had  not 
real  flesh,  but  only  the  form  of  a  human  body,  not  subject 
to  pain  or  death. 

9.  Christ  and  the  Father  being  in  strict  union,  a  separa- 
tion from  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  a  separation  from  the 
Father,  and  an  union  with  it,  is  an  union  with  both.^: 

*  See  Lardner,  VI.  p.  607 ;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  pp.  381,  382. 

t  See  he  CUrc;  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  593 — 597;  Doddridge;   Rengelins  in  Bowyer. 

%  Ver.  10.  "  Thus  the  Jews,  a»  hightfoot  and  Whitby  observe,  were  forbid  to 
say  God  speed  to  an  excommunicated  person,  or  to  come  within  four  cubits  of  an 
heretic.  But  the  apostle  must  not  be  here  understood  as  excluding  the  common 
offices  of  humanity  to  such  persons,  for  that  is  contrary  to  all  the  general  precepts- 
of  benevolence  to  be  found  in  the  gospel."    Doddridge. 
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11.  The  apostle  could  hardly  have  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  Gnostics  more  strongly  than  in  this  manner. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Jews  with  respect  to  the  persons 
whom  they  excommunicated. 

13.  This  language  is  much  more  natural  concerning  a 
particular  person,  than  a  church.  One  of  the  sisters,  pro- 
bably, resided  where  the  apostle  did,  and  the  other,  to 
whom  the  epistle  is  addressed,  at  some  distance. 
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1.  This  third  epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Gaius,*  or  Caius,  who  must  have  been  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  member  of  some  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus,  where  the  apostle  resided,  and  of 
which  Diotrephes  was  the  bishop. 

2.  This  may  be  rendered  in  all  respects,  as  well  as  above 
all  things.^ 

4.  By  walking  in  the  truth,  no  doubt  this  apostle  meant 
adhering  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  joining  the 
Gnostics.  $ 

6 — 8.  The  persons  who  had  been  entertained  by  this 
Gaius,  must  have  been  some  who,  like  the  apostle  Paul, 
preached  among  the  Gentiles,  and  bore  their  own  expenses, 
so  that  they  had  the  more  reasonable  claim  to  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  when  they  met  with  Christians. 

9,  10.  We  see  how  soon  a  haughty,  overbearing  spirit 
got  into  the  Christian  Church,  but  knowing  so  little  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  we  cannot  say  what 
degree  of  blame  attached  itself  to  the  conduct  of  this  Dio- 
trephes.§  The  apostle  evidently  thought  it  highly  repre- 
hensible. By  casting  out  of  the  church,  is  probably  meant, 
in  this  place,  his  refusing  to  receive  these  strangers,  and 
thereby  compelling  them  to  apply  to  other  churches  for 
relief.  The  custom  of  excommunicating  persons  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  church,  in  which  the  excommunication 
was  pronounced,  did  not  begin  so  early,  and  the  receiving 
and  entertaining  strangers,  though  it  might  be  deemed  un- 


*  This  nettle  occurs  Acts  xix.  29;   xx.  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23  j  1  Cor.  i.  14.     See 
Lardner,  VI.  pp.  597,  *9*« 

+  Doddridffp.     "  Above  all  persons."     llallett,  I.  pp.  61,  68. 
%  On  vers.  6,  7,  see  Theol.  Repos.  IV.  pp.  243,  244. 
i  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  599—607. 
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necessary,    will   never   be    deemed   a   plausible   ground   of 
excommunication,  at  any  time. 

12.  This  Demetrius  was  probably  the  person  who  carried 
this  epistle.* 

JUDE. 

This  epistle  of  Jude  was  probably  written  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  about  the  same  time,f  with  the  second  of 
Peter,  being  evidently  designed  to  guard  Christians  against 
the  practices  and  principles  of  the  Gnostics. 

1.  We  know  but  little  concerning  this  apostle,  but  that 
he  was  otherwise  called  Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  that  he  was 
the  brother  b€  that  James  who  is  called  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
and  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Alpheus,  or  Cieopas.  Where 
this  apostle  lived,  or  how  he  died,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  probably  he  continued  in  some  part  of  Judea  till  the 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.J 

3.  Here  we  clearly  see  that  the  object  of  this  epistle  was 
to  preserve  the  Christians  in  their  adherence  to  the  proper 
Church  of  Christ,  established  by  the  apostles,  in  opposition 
toothers  who  made  innovations, §  and  these  we  know  were, 
in  those  times,  the  Gnostics  only.  All  the  characters  by 
which  he  describes  those  whose  opinions  and  practices  he 
censures,  were  either  avowedly  maintained  by  them,  or 
generally  ascribed  to  them. 

4.  ||  At  first,  the  Gnostics  were,  of  course,  members  of 
the  common  Christian  churches ;  but  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  opinions  very  different  from  those  of 
other  Christians,  it  was  found  convenient  for  them  to  form 
separate  societies  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  at  first 

*  On  vert.  5 — 14,  see  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  60S — 607. 

t  See  Ibid.  pp.  624 — 627;  Doddridge's  Introd.  VI.  pp.  401,  402;  Michaelis's 
Introd.  Led.  (Sect,  cxlvi.),  p.  317  ;  Impr.  Vers. 

X  "  Origeu  Comm.  in  Matt.  p.  488,  Euseb.  Lib.  vi.  14,  mention  Jude  as  a  writ- 
ing whose  authority  was  not  owned.  Sophroniiis  says  that  it  was  rejected  by 
many,  because  the  author  had  used  the  authority  of  a  spurious  book  of  Enoch. 
See  Jerom.  Ep.  103,  ad  Panlinum. 

"Grotius  observes,  that  Jude  does  not  style  himself  an  apostle,  as  the  apostles  used 
to  do,  even  in  their  epistles  to  private  persons.  Besides,  if  the  epistle  had  been  apos- 
tolical, it  would  have  been  translated  into  the  other  languages,  and  received  by  all 
the  churches,  which  it  was  not,  wherefore  Grotius  think*  it  was  writ  by  Jude,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  Adrian's  time,  about  the  year  ISO.  See  Euseb  Lib.  iv.  5. 
The  epistle  is  writ  chiefly  against  the  Carpoeratians,  of  whose  enormous  behaviour, 
in  putting  out  the  candles,  &c.  at  the  love  feasts,  see  Clemens  Alexaud.  Strom.  III. 
p.  430."     N.  T.  1729.     See  Lardner,  II.  p.  482;   Bowyer. 

VSee  Blachwall  (S.  C),  II.  pp.  200—202. 

||  See  John  xvii.  3.  "  Bishop  Lucifer  (A.  D.  354)  omits  the  word  God,  saying 
the  only  Lord,  as  do  many  Greek  MSS."    Lardner,  IV.  p.  373. 
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voluntary  on  their  part:  for  they  are  said  [yer.  19]  to  be 
those  who  separated  themselves.  They  were  charged  not 
only  with  holding  erroneous  opinions,  which  was  certainly 
true  of  them,  with  respect  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  as  has 
often  been  explained,  but  with  practices  of  the  most  fla- 
gitious nature.  That  some  of  them  were  guilty  of  such 
vices,  is  very  credible,  because  there  are  unworthy  members 
of  all  societies  ;  but  that  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  neces- 
sarily led  to  vice,  does  not  appear.  Like  other  Christians, 
they  expected  a  future  state  of  righteous  retribution,  though 
not  in  the  body,  and  professing  to  hate  and  mortify  the 
body,  they  would  rather  avoid  all  sensual  indulgences  ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  their  contempt  of  the  body  might 
be  so  great,  and  its  connexion  with  the  soul,  in  their  opinion, 
so  little,  and  only  temporary,  that  they  might  think  that  the 
pollution  of  the  body  would  not  remain  with  the  soul.  This 
contrary  effect  of  similar  principles  has  been  seen  in  some 
more  modern  sects  of  Christians. 

5.  As  the  Hebrews,  though  delivered  from  their  bondage 
in  Egypt,  died  in  the  Wilderness  for  their  unbelief,  the 
apostle  warns  Christians  against  a  similar  conduct  and  a 
similar  fate,  if  they  should  depart  from  the  true  faith  of  the 
gospel. 

6.  By  the  angels  who  left  their  Jirst  estate,  are  probably  to 
be  understood,  as  I  observed  in  the  Notes  on  2  Peter,*  those 
who  are  called  the  sons  of  God,  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
and  who  perished  in  the  general  deluge. f 

8.  This  should  rather  have  been  rendered,  vain  dreamers, 
alluding  to  the  wild  speculative  systems  of  the  Gnostics,  in 
which  there  was  much  of  fancy,  and  suppositions  of  the  most 
improbable  kind,  on  which  account  Paul  [1  Tim.  i.  4;  iv.  7  J 
calls  them  endless  genealogies,  and  old  wives*  fables.  The 
first  Gnostics  were  Jews,  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
law,  which  they  wished  to  impose  on  the  Gentile  converts. 
They  also  ill  brooked  their  subjection  to  the  Romans. 

9.  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  Zechariah 
iii.  2,  as  was  observed  in  the  Notes  on  2  Peter. \ 

*  Ch.  ii.  4.  See  supra,  pp.  416,  417  ;  Lardner,  VI.  p.  623  ;  Simpson  in  Impr.  Vers. 

t  Gen.  vi.  2.      See  Vol.  XI.  p.  53. 

X  See  supra,  pp.  4l6, 417  "  Among  other  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Jews,  there 
was  a  book  entitled  The  Assumption  of  Moses,  where  Michael  and  the  Devil  were 
introduced  disputing  about  the  body  of  Moses,  and  where  the  archangel  delivered 
the  answer  here  mentioned."     N.  T.  1729. 

This,  "  Origen  supposed ;  but  indeed  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  there 
was  any  such  book  extant  in  the  time  of  Jude.     It  is  more  probable  that  it  was 

forged  afterwards To  me  it  is  apparent  that  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  vision  in  Zech. 

iii.  1 — 3.     Vitringa  would  read,  the  body  of  Joshua.    Nevertheless,  the  common 
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12.*  It  should  have  been  rendered,  hidden  rocks,  on 
which  ships  are  dashed  before  mariners  are  aware  of  them. 

13.  There  was  hardly  any  vice  or  excess  with  which  these 
Gnostics  were  not  accused. 

14, f  15.  The  words  of  Jude  are,  word  for  word,  the  same 
with  those  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  Abyssinia.^ 

This  must  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  among  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  in  itself.  To  have 
been  translated  to  heaven  without  dying,  Enoch  must  have 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
of  God  ;  and  his  translation  might  be  considered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  doctrine,  and  especially  a  proof  of  the  reality 
of  another  stal 'e,  to  which  men  passed  after  they  had  done 
with  this.  For  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  taken 
up  into  the  clouds,  that  he  might  die  there,  or  elsewhere. 
And  the  power  that  could  remove  a  man  from  this  state  to 
that,  without  dying,  would  easily  be  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do  it  after  death.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  but 
that  Enoch  was  the  first  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  was  distinctly  revealed,  though  we  have  not  now  any 
sufficient  evidence  of  it. 

18.  The  appearance  of  the  Gnostics  was  thought  by  Paul, 
Peter,  and  John,  as  well  as  Jude,  to  be  an  indication  that 
theirs  were  the  times  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  great 
departure  from  the  true  faith,  and  a  proportionable  corrup- 
tion of  morals  ;  so  that,  according  to  our  Saviour's  prophe- 

reading  may  be  explained  agreeably  to  Zechariah.  For,  according  to  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  *  Joshua  the  High-priest,'  there  denotes  the  Jewish  people;  whom  St. 
Jude  might  call  *  the  bodv  of  Moses,'  as  Christians  are  called  •  the  body  of  Christ,* 
by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor  xii.  20,  2.%  27;  Eph.  i.  23;  iv.  12,  16;  Col.  i.  18."  Lardner, 
VI.  pp.  621,  622.     See  ibid.  IV.  p.  435;  Bowt/er. 

"  It  is  well  known  the  Jews  had  many  dramatic  pieces  among  them,  (though 
not  perhaps  designed  for  the  stage,)  taken  from  stories  out  of  their  own  chronicles  ; 
such  seems  the  book  of  Job.  To  me  it  appears  almost  evident,  that  St.  Jude 
alludes  to  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem,  where  Michael  and  the  Devil  were  introduced 
disputing  about  the  burial  of  Moses.  The  story  might  be  taken  from  some  old 
Rabbinical  comment  upon  the  last  chapter  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  subject  might 
be,  The  death  of  Moses."  Upton  on  Shakespeare,  p.  29.  See  Le  Clerc;  Doddridge. 
On  railing  accusation,  "  Archbishop  Tillotson  suggests  that  the  Archangel  was 
afraid  the  Devil  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  at  railing.''     Ibid. 

•  See  Hull, it,  III.  pp.  46,  47;  Bowuer. 

f  *•  Prophesied  against  these."     Blachwall  (S.  C),  I.  p.  164.     See  Doddridge. 

X  Travels,  p.  499-  (P-)  "  It  is  not  certain  that  St.  Jude  cites  any  book;  nor 
is  there  good  evidence  that  in  St.  Jude's  time  there  was  extant  any  book  entitled 
Enoch,  or  Enoch's  Prophecies,  though  there  was  such  a  book  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  second  and  third  centuries."     Lardner,  VI.  p.  6 19- 

m  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  his  holy  myriads."  Mede,  p.  344.  See  Theol. 
Repos.  IV.  p.  244.  "  Ecce  venit  Dominus  in  Sanctis  millibus  suis."  Vrdg.  On 
ver.  7,  see  Blachwall  (S.  C),  II.  pp.  20—22.    Taylor's  Orig.  Sin,  p.  160. 
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cies,  his  second  coming  would  be  wholly  unexpected,  and 
a  dreadful  surprise  to  the  world.  But  it  is  evident  now, 
that  the  real  apostacy  of  the  latter  times,  though  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of*  the  Gnostics,  was  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  for  in  it  we  find  all  the  genuine  charac- 
ters of  Antichrist. 

19..  That  the  Gnostics  had  not  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was 
alleged  by  the  apostle  John  [iv.  13]  as  a  proof  that  theirs 
was  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

23.  As  the  garments  of  persons  infested  with  the  plague, 
cannot  be  handled  with  safety,  so  the  Catholic  Christians 
were  exhorted  to  avoid  every  thing  that  bore  the  least  rela- 
tion to  the  Gnostics. 

REVELATION. 

This  book  of  Revelation,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  written 
by  the  apostle  John,  and  probably  about  A.  D.  96,  after  he 
had  been  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,*  by  the  emperor 
Domitian.f  Sir  Isaac  Newton, J  with  great  truth,  says,  he 
does  not  "  find  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon,  so  early  as  this."§ 
Indeed,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid 
person  to  peruse  it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most  forci- 
ble manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  of  its 
composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writing  whatever, 
so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  none  but  a  person  divinely  inspired,  could  have 
written  it.  Also,  the  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety  that 
occur  through  the  whole  of  this  work,  ||  will  preclude  the 

*  "  Now  called  Patino."  For  the  traditions  respecting  "  the  holy  grotto,'1'' 
where  St.  John  is  said  to  have  writ  the  Apocalypse — a  stone  font,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  baptized,  and  a  pulpit,  where,  they  say,  he  used  to  preach,"  see  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  present  State  of  Samos,  Nicasia,  Patmos,  and  Mount  Athos,  by 
Joseph  Georgirenes,  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living  in  London."  1678,  pp.  71, 
77,78. 

f  See  Lardner,  VI.  pp.  174— 186,  633—638;  Doddridge's  Introd.VI.  pp.  420, 
491. 

%  Who  maintains  that  "  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem."  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  1733, 
(Pt.  ii.),  pp.  235 — 246.  See  this  opinion  supported  in  Michaelis's  Introd.  Led. 
(Ch.  clii.),  pp.  333—336. 

§  Obs.  on  Apoc.  p.  249.  Thus  Mede,  p.  602;  Lowman's  Paraph,  and  Notes,  Ed. 
3,  1773,  (Pref.)  p.  viii. ;  Taylor's  Grand  Apost.  1781,  p.  71 ;  Illustrations  of  Pro- 
phecy, 1796,  pp.  23 — 30.  See  the  critique  of  Diom/sins,  in  the  third  century  ; 
N.  T.  1729,  II.  pp.  1020—1022;  Lardner,  III.  pp.  102—131  ;  Abauzit  (Disc,  on 
the  Apoc),  pp.  285 — 376 ;  Impr.  Vers. 

||  "  It  is  an  excellent  observation  of  M.  Saurin,  that  *  this  is  a  very  mortifying 
book  to  a  mind  greedy  of  knowledge  and  science,  but  a  rery  satisfying  and  agree- 
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idea  of  imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  It  is,  likewise,  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel*  that  something  would  have  been 
wanting  in  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  if  nothing  of 
this  kind  had  been  done  in  it;  for  it  has  been  the  uniform 
plan  of  the  Divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more  distinct  view  ' 
of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  time  of  their  accomplish- 
ment approached. 

Besides,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  many  parts  of 
this  book,  enough  is  sufficiently  clear;  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  prophecy  with  the  events,  so  striking,  as 
of  itself  to  prove  its  divine  origin.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  this  prophecy  are,  at  this  very 
time,  receiving  their  accomplishment,  and,  therefore,  our 
attention  is  called  to  it  in  a  very  particular  manner,  though 
it  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  Divine  Providence  to 
enable  us,  by  means  of  these  predictions,  to  foretell  particu- 
lar future  events,  or  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is,  indeed,  sufficient  for  us,  and  aiffords  us  much  con- 
solation, that  the  great  catastrophe  is  clearly  announced, 
and  such  indications  of  the  approach  of  happy  times,  as  lead 
us  to  look  forward  with  confidence  and  joy.  These  pro- 
phecies are  also  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  events  announced  to  us  were  really  foreseen,  being 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  no  person,  writing  without 
that  knowledge,  could  have  done.  This  requires  such  a 
mixture  of  clearness  and  obscurity,  as  has  never  yet  been 
imitated  by  any  forgers  of  prophecy  whatever.  Forgeries, 
written  of  course  after  the  events,  have  always  been  too 
plain.  It  is  only  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  this  of  the  Revelation,  that  we  find  this 
happy  mixture  of  clearness  and  obscurity  in  the  account  of 
future  events. 

Chap.  I.  1.  This  verse  furnishes  sufficient  proof  that 
Christ  is  not  God.  The  predictions  in  this  book  were  such 
as  God  imparted  to  him,  not  what  he  knew  of  himself.    The 

able  one  to  a  heart  solicitous  about  maxims  and  precepts,'  or,  in  his  own  expres- 
sive an<i  flt'L'  nit  words,  '  L'  Apocalypse,  qui  est  un  des  plus  mortificans  ouvrages, 
pour  uu  esprit  avide  de  connoissance  et  de  lomiere,  est  un  des  plus  satisfaisans 
pour  un  cceur  avide  des  maximes  et  de  precepts.'  Serin,  xii.  p.  434."  Doddridge, 
who  says  of"  this  book,  so  many  articles  are  contained  in  it,  which  are  dark  and 
mysterious,  that  I  remained  some  time  undetermined  whether  I  should  publish  any 
commentary  upon  it  at  all."     Introd.  VI.  p.  426. 

•  "  I  conceive  Daniel  to  be  Apocalypse  contraite,  and  the  Apocalypse  Daniel 
explicate,  in  that  where  both  treat  about  the  same  subject"    Mede,  p.  787. 
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term  shortly,  and  other  equivalent  expressions,  are  some- 
times used  to  denote  certainty;  and  if  any  event  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass,  it  is,  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  if  it  was 
present.  Thus,  when  our  Saviour  said  to  the  penitent  thief, 
[Luke  xxiii.  43,]  This  day  shall  thou  he  with  me  in  paradise, 
he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  they  would  certainly  meet 
there.  The  prophecies  in  this  book  extend  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  whenever  that  will  be;  and  seventeen  hundred 
years  are  already  elapsed  since  the  book  was  written. 

By  angel  may  be  understood  any  medium,  or  instrument, 
by  which  the  Divine  will  is  signified  to  us.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  angel  was  employed  here  besides  those  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  visions. f 

3.%  By  keeping  the  things  that  are  written  in  this  book,  must 
be  meant,  keeping  clear  of  those  corruptions  which  are  here 
foretold  to  take  place  in  the  church. 

4.  There  must,  at  this  time,  have  been  more  churches  in 
Asia  than  seven;  but  these  were  probably  the  most  con- 
siderable, as  the  number  seven  may  be  used  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  other  sevens  in  this  book ;  so  the  seven  spirits^ 
that  are  before  the  throne,  are  probably  synonymous  to  what 
is  elsewhere  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  denoting,  perhaps,  the 
abundance  of  his  gifts.  |j 

5.  This  should  have  been  rendered  the  faithful  martyr.^ 
It  is  the  same  word  that  is  so  rendered  when  it  is  after- 

*  "  A  prophetic  dream  is  an  angel;  the  pillar  of  fire  that  went  before  the  Israel- 
ites, is  called  God's  angel;  the  winds  and  flames  of  fire,  are  angels  to  us,  when  used 
by  God  as  voices  to  teach  us,  or  rods  to  punish  ns.*'     Lowman. 

f  On  ver.  2,  see  Lardner,  III.  pp.  118,  119;  VI.  p.  632. 

%  For  the  time  is  at  hand.  See  Le  Clerc,  who,  speaking  of  those  theologians 
who  have  not  ventured  to  explain  this  book,  adds,  "  J'avoue  que  je  suis  de  ce 
nombre,  et  c'  est  pourquoi  on  ne  verra  guere  de  notes  sur  ce  livre."  Of  the  Revela- 
tion, it  is  said  that  Calvin  declared  "  he  knew  not  at  all  what  so  obscure  a  writer 
meant."     See  Selden's  Life,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  p.  35. 

"  As  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  this  book  contains  the  destiny  of  the  church, 
every  sect  in  particular  has  not  failed  to  make  an  application  of  it  to  themselves, 
and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  1'he  English  find  here  the  revolutions  of 
Great  Britain;  the  Lutherans,  the  troubles  of  Germany  ;  and  the  French  Refugees, 
what  happened  to  them  in  France.  In  fine,  each  church  boasts  of  finding  itself 
here,  according  to  the  rank  that  it  thinks  it  holds  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
which  you  may  be  sure  is  always  the  first  place.  There  is  only  the  Catholic 
Church  which  hath  circumscribed  it  within  the  limits  of  the  three  first  centuries, 
during  which,  it  maintains  that  every  thing  was  accomplished;  as  if  it  were  afraid, 
lest  descending  lower,  it  should  see  Antichrist  in  the  person  of  its  metropolitan." 
Abauzit  (Disc,  on  the  Apoc.J,  p.  376. 

§  "  The  very  number  of  those  spirits  sufficiently  hinteth,  that  this  place  maketh 
nothing  to  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  they  would  have  to  be  the 
third  person  in  the  Godhead ;  for  then  we  should  make  seven  spirits  instead  of 
one,  so  that  for  three  persons  of  the  Deity,  we  should  have  nine."  Crellius  (B.  i. 
Sect.  iii.  Ch.  ii.),  p.  182.     See  Mede,  p.  42;  Lindsey  on  Robinson,  p.  83. 

H  "  Seven,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  often  expresses  perfection."     Lowman* 

%  And  "  should  begin  a  new  period."     Heinsius  in  Bowyer. 
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wards  applied  to  Antipas,  [Ch.  ii.  13,]  who  was  faithful 
unto  death. 

Jesus  being  here  called  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
probably  refers  to  the  dignity  to  which  he  will  be  advanced 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever,  [Ch.  xi. 
15,]  other  princes  being  in  some  sense  under  him. 

By  icashing*  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  is  to  be 
understood,  that  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  that  religion 
by  which  the  world  is  reformed,  is  established.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  that  by  his  blood  is  meant  his  doctrine. 

6.f  Whatever  be  the  glory  to  which  Christ  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  his  proper  kingdom,  there  are  many  intimations 
given  that  his  faithful  followers  will  share  with  him  in  it. 
This  was  sufficiently  expressed  by  himself,  when  he  said, 
[Matt.  xix.  28,]  that  his  twelve  apostles  should  "  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;"  and 
when  he  said,  {John  xvii.  22,)  that  the  glory  which  God  had 
given  to  him,  he  had  given  to  his  disciples.  According  to 
Daniel,  vii.  27»  this  kingdom  "  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  and  not  to  a  single  person. 
When  Paul  said,  [l  Cor.  vi.  2,]  "  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world,"  he  must  have  meant  they  will  attain  to  princely 
power,  judging  being  one  branch  of  it. 

7.  The  compunction  with  which  the  Jewish  nation  will 
behold  this  great  event  is  particularly  described  by  Zechariah 
xii.  10: 

And  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced; 

And  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  with  the  mourning  of  an  only 
son; 

And  the  bitterness  for  him  shall  he  as  the  bitterness  for  a  first- 
born. J 

It  was  probably  to  this  passage  that  John  here  alludes.§ 

*  Washed.  "  In  some  copies,  delivered,  or  redeemed."  See  Mill  in  Lardner, 
V.  p.  275,  Note  (q) ;  Harwood,  N.  T. 

t  "  That  is,  that  he  might  make  us  (for  and  is  here  to  be  taken  for  tliat)  kings,  to 
subdue  -the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  priests  to  offer  sacrifices  of  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  works  of  mercy,  and  other  acceptable  services  to  our  heavenly 
Father."  Mede,  p.  113.  "Dr.  Mill  observes,  that  in  one  ancient  Greek  MS. 
the  words  [ver.  5]  unto  him,  are  wanting.  In  which  case  the  doxology  will  be,  not 
to  Christ,  but  to  the  Father."     Clarke  (S.  D.),  750. 

To  God  and  his  Father.  "  Or  rather,  to  his  own  God  and  Father,  which  is 
more  according  to  the  original."  Hat/nes  (Ch.  ix.),  p-  39.  See  Lindsey's  Apol. 
p.  144  ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  369»  370. 

J  Newcome.    See  Vol.  XII.  p.  445,  Note  \ 

§  See  Lou  man.  Ver.  8,  The  Lord  God.  See  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  177} 
Newcome  in  Impr.  Vert. 
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10.  To  be  in  the  spirit,  means  being  under  a  divine  im- 
pression. He  was  probably  in  ecstacy,  so  that  no  other 
person,  though  he  had  been  present,  would  have  seen  or 
heard  what  he  describes.  It  appears  from  this  tluir  the  first 
day  of  the  week  had,  at  this  time,  got  the  appellation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  that  particular  respect  whs  paid  to  it.* 

11.  The  words,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Jirst  and  the 
last,  are  not  in  the  best  MSS.,-|*  or  ancient  versions. 

This  alludes  to  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  where  God  says,  "  Before 
me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after 
me;"  and  Ch.  xliv.  6,  "  1  am  the  first  and  1  am  the  last,:}: 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  God." 

12 — 16.  Our  Saviour  is  here  represented  as  in  the  holy 
place,  behind  the  golden  candlesticks  that  were  in  the 
Temple;  but  the  scenery  is  not  exact:  for  in  the  Temple 
there  were  ten  candlesticks,  and  in  the  Tabernacle  only  one. 
This  description  of  his  appearance  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  greatest  reverence ;  but  that  it  is  only  an 
emblematical  representation,  proper  for  a  vision,  and  not  the 
appearance  that  Jesus  will  actually  make  hereafter,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  sword  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  customary,  however, 
for  soldiers  to  carry  their  swords  in  their  mouths  when  they 
could  not  make  any  immediate  use  of  them.  Thus  we  read 
of  Turks  boarding  a  vessel,  with  their  swords  in  their  mouths, 
ready  for  use  when  they  should  have  got  into  the  vessel  they 
endeavoured  to  make  a  prize  of. 

*  "  It  was  never  questioned,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  in  this  text  called 
the  Lord's  day.  St.  John  here  names  it  by  the  stated  name,  by  which  it  was  then 
commonly  known.  This  incontestably  proves  the  generality  of  its  use,  and  the 
consecration  of  it  to  religious  purposes,  to  have  been  supposed  and  allowed  by  Ihe 
Christian  church  at  that  time."  Wotton,  I.  p.  297.  See  Haitett  (on  the  Lord's 
day),  III.  pp.  168—186. 

t  Clarke  (S.  D.),  666.  See  414;  Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  148.  "  These  words 
are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Ephrem  MSS.,  and  in  the  Coptic,  Jithiopic, 
and  other  versions;  and  are  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Griesbach  and  Newcome." 
Lm.fr.  Vers.  Of  a  reading,  now  so  justly  exploded,  Doddridge,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  critically  examined  it,  says,  "  This  text  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Bible  towards  preventing  me  from  going  into  that  scheme  which  would  make  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  no  more  than  a  deified  creature."  See  his  Note.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Doddridye,  a  Christian  inquiring  after  scriptural  evidence  for  the  supposed 
deity  of  Christ,  will  pass  over  histories  and  epistles,  describing  the  faith  and  worship 
of  our  Lord  and  his  divinely-instructed  followers,  and  will  reach  the  last  and  most 
obscure  book  in  the  New  Testament  before  he  find  this  text  calculated,  till  discovered 
to  be  spurious,  "  more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible,"  to  support  that  doctrine.  See 
Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  268,  269,  and  Note  (49). 

X  See  Isaiah  xli.  4.  "  It  is  true,  that  thou  art  the  first,  and  thou  art  the  last,  and 
that  we  have  no  king,  redeemer,  or  saviour,  besides  thyself."  Morning  Office  of  the 
Jews,  in  Wotton,  I.  p.  182. 
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17.  Instead  of  the  first,  one  MS.  has  the  first-born ;  but 
the  appellation  applies  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  Jesus, 
who,  in  his  humility,  appeared  in  the  lowest  state  of  human 
wretchedness,  and  in  his  exaltation  the  first  of  the  human 
race,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

18.*  This  figure  is  peculiarly  expressive,  implying  that 
God  has  put  it  in  his  power  to  raise  from  the  grave  and  to 
give  eternal  life  to  whom  he  pleases. -j* 

19-  By  the  things  which  are,  is  probably  meant  the  mes- 
sages to  the  seven  churches  in  the  two  next  chapters,  after 
which  come  the  predictions  of  what  is  future.* 

20. §  We  may  infer  from  this  account  of  Jesus  walking  in 
the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  which  represent  the 
churches,  but  more  clearly  from  his  messages  to  the  seven 
churches  in  the  two  next  chapters,  as  well  as  from  several 
circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  is  at  this 
time  present  with  his  churches  in  this  world,  though  invi- 
sible, and  also  employed,  though  in  a  manner  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge. 

II.  There  is  an  uncommon  solemnity  and  dignity  in  the 
messages  of  Jesus  to  the  seven  churches,  contained  in  these 
two  chapters,  exceeding  any  thing  even  in  the  sacred 
writings.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  them  with  attention 
without  the  strongest  emotions.  They  express  the  very 
great  interest  that  he  takes  in  the  state  of  the  churches,  his 
earnest  desire  for  their  improvement,  and  the  most  solemn 
warnings  against  any  failure  in  their  duty.  This  could  never 
have  been  thought  of,  nor  could  it  have  been  counterfeited, 
by  an  impostor. || 

l.^f  The  angel  in  this  place  means  the  presiding  officer,  or 
bishop  of  the  church,  but  not  a  diocesan  bishop,  who  had 
the  care  of  other  churches  besides  his  own. 

•  He  that  liveth.  "  Gr.  The  living  One.  As  John  v.  26."  Clarhe  (S.  D.),  667. 
"  '  I  who  am  Amen,  am  alive  for  evermore.' "     Bowyer. 

t  "  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  read  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth:  a  man  con- 
verging with  men,  humble,  poor,  weak  and  suffering:  we  behold  a  sacrifice  ready 
to  be  offered,  and  a  man  appointed  to  sorrows  and  death  j  but  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  now  raised  from  the  dead.  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  having  conquered  the  grave, and  triumphed  over  death  and  hell;  as  entered 
into  the  place  of  his  glory."     Bossuet  in  Lowman  (Pref.J,  p.  xliii. 

t  See  Lowman. 

§  Angels,  r&\her  messengers.    See  WahejUld ;   Impr.Vers. 

||  See  Mr.  Evanson's  "  reasons  for  objecting"  to  these  Epistles  4I  as  a  spurious 
interpolation  of  the  important  book  of  the  Apocalypse."  Dissonance,  1792,  pp. 
284—286. 

%  "  An  expression  taken  from  the  office  of  the  priests  in  dressing  the  lamps, 
which  was  to  keep  them  always  burning  before  the  Lord."    Lowman. 
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2.  Here  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostics,  who  are 
called  liars,  or  enemies  of  truth,  in  the  Epistle  of  John.* 

5.  This  awful  threat  has  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  all 
these  churches  of  Asia,  there  being  hardly  a  vestige  of  true 
Christianity  in  any  of  them. f 

6.  The  Nicolaitans  were  a  division  of  the  Gnostics.  What 
were  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  practices,  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  but,  besides  holding  absurd  tenets,  they  are  by  all 
the  ancients  charged  with  impure  practices.;}: 

7.  Each  of  these  epistles  closes  with  a  promise  to  the 
obedient,  expressed  in  very  peculiar  language,  all  different 
from  one  another,  and  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
ment,  or  the  Old;  but,  bold  as  the  figures  are,  they  are,  in 
general,  sufficiently  intelligible.  From  the  tree  of  life,  Adam, 
for  his  transgression,  was  excluded  ;  but  as,  by  our  faith  in 
the  gospel,  and  our  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  it,  we  secure 
a  happy  immortality,  we  may  be  said  to  gain  access  to  this 
tree  of  life  again.  It  is  observable  that  whatever  Jesus  ad- 
dresses to  these  churches  he  does  it  as  from  the  spirit,  and 
not  from  himself. 

9.  Here,  I  doubt  not,  is  another  allusion  to  the  Gnostics, 
who,  in  this  time,  were  in  general  speculating  Jews,  but 
according  to  our  Saviour,  unworthy  of  the  name. 

10.§  Ten  days  expresses  a  considerable,  but  a  limited 
time.  ||  Some,  however,  though  I  think  without  reason, 
suppose  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  ten  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Romans. 

11.  The  second  death,  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  language 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  book,  [Ch.  xx.  14,]  where  some  ex- 
planation will  be  given  of  it.  The  phrase  occurs  in  no  other 
part  of  the  New  Testament. 

12.  Christ  being  represented  with  a  sword  coming  out  of 
his  mouth,  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is  an  intimation  that 
he  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  punishing  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  of  rewarding  his  friends. 

*  See  1  Ep.  i.  10;  ii.  4,  22;  iv.  20;  v.  10.  Ou  "  the  absurdity"  of  arguing 
from  f*  such  a  text"  against  toleration,  see  Litnborch  in  Doddridge. 

t  See  "  A  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  they  now  lye  in  their 
Ruines."    Smith's  Remarks  upon  the  Turks,  1678,  pp.  205 — 276, 

J  See  Lowman;  Harwood,  I.  pp.  243,  244. 

§  See  1  Peter  v.  4;  James  i.  11.  Referring,  probably,  to  a  military  custom. 
Titus,  to  reward  some  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
"  put  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  Jos.  War,  B.  vii.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  iii.  See 
Harwood,  II.  pp.  56,  57- 

||  **  In  scripture  language,  (Gen.  xxxi.  7,  41  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  1  Sam.  i.  8;  Eccles. 
vii.  9,)  and  in  common  speech,  as  Mr.  Daubuz  has  observed  (in  Plautus),  ten  signi- 
fies many."    Lowman. 
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13.*  This  circumstance  of  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas 
shews  that  this  book  was  not  written  before  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  Romans.  We  have  no  account  of 
this  Antipas  in  church  history  ,f  but  his  name  is  in  the  book 
of  life. 

14.  Here  again  is  an  allusion  to  the^ienets  and  practices 
of  the  Gnostics,  such  as  Paul  noticed  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
where  some  maintained  that  there  was  no  harm  in  partakino- 
of  feasts  in  honour  of  idols,  and  even  eating  at  the  sacrifices 
in  the  temples  of  the  Heathen  gods.  Fornication  was  coun- 
tenanced, and,  indeed,  required,  in  several  of  the  Heathen 
festivals  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  it  was 
by  no  means  regarded  with  sufficient  abhorrence  by  several 
of  the  newly-converted  Christians. :{; 

\5.  It  should  seem  from  this  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico- 
laitans  was  something  different  from  that  which  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam ,•§  but  ecclesiastical  history  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject.  There  were  many  sects  of  the 
Gnostics  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  deno- 
minations. 

17.  This  hidden  manna  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import 
with  the  language  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, when  he  speaks  of  living  bread,  implying  the  gift  of 
eternal  life.  |j  The  white  stone  is  an  allusion  to  the  tickets 
that  were  given  at  the  Grecian  games,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  prizes  to  which  they 
were  entitled.^  A  white  stone  was  also  the  token  of  ac- 
quittal in  some  of  their  courts  of  justice  ;  but  to  what  the 
na/ne  upon  it  alludes  is  uncertain.** 

20.  This  must  have  been   some  woman  of  note   in   the 

*  Satan  is  supposed  to  mean,  "  the  idol  /Escxdapins,  which  was  worshipped  at 
Pergamos."    N.  T.  1729. 

t  "  The  martyrologies,  which  are  too  fabulous  to  deserve  any  credit,  say,  that 
Antipas  was  roasted  in  a  brazen-bull.  But  the  Romans — were  utter  strangers  to 
that  kind  of  punishment."     N.  T.  1729. 

X  See  on  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  supra,  p.  192;  Doddridge. 

§  "  Balaamite  and  Sicolaite  both  signify,  conqueror  of  the  people,  a  proper  title 
for  impostors."     N.  T.  1729.     See  Doddridge. 

||  See  John  vi.  51  ;   Lowman. 

«'  "  Dans  les  combats  des  ancicnson  donnoit  une pierre  blanche  au  vainqueur,  sur 
laquelle  etoit  ecrit  son  110m  et  le  prix  qu'  il  avoit  remporte.  Beaiuobre  et  Lenfanfs 
N.  T.  Mote"  Harwood,  II.  p.  331,  Note.  "  Dr.  Ward  (Diss.  lix.  p.  231)  thinks 
this  an  allusion  to  the  tessera  hospitatis  of  the  ancients."     Jbid.     See  Doddridge. 

••  Perhaps  to  the  following  custom  of  dividing  (he  token  of  hospitality  into 
halves,  the  inscription  on  which  might  thus  be  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  posses- 
sors: "  Mos  erat  tesseram  dare  hospitibus  semel  receptis  dimidiatam,  quara  quicum- 
que  attulisset  ad  hospitem,  continue  agnoscebatur,  hospitio  receptus,  tanquam 
amicus  el  vet  us  hospes."  Tomasinus  de  Test.  IIosp.  p.  90.  See  Eurip.  Schol.  in 
Medea  in  ibid.  p.  106. 
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church,  who  patronized  the  Gnostic  doctrines  above-men- 
tioned.* Being  a  woman,  she  is  called  Jezebel,  in  allusion 
to  the  wife  of  Alrnb,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal 
into  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

23. f  This  must  refer  to  some  exemplary  judgment  in 
this  world,  which,  therefore,  seems  to  imply  that  Jesus  has 
the  power  of  inflicting  such  punishments  even  now.  It 
shews,  at  least,  that  this  language  may  be  used  by  him, 
though  the  meaning  should  only  be  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  he  denounced  these  judgments  by 
authority  from  God,  and  therefore  that,  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  [ix.  26,]  we  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  Messiah  will 
cut  off',  as  well  as  will  be  cut  off,  if  we  think  the  sense  in 
other  respects  requires  that  rendering. 

24. J  What  is  here  meant  by  burden  does  not  appear. 
The  four  injunctions  which  the  apostles  laid  on  the  Gentile 
Christians  [Actsxv.  28]  are  called  burdens,  and  perhaps  it  is 
to  this  that  Jesus  here  alludes. § 

27.  This  refers  to  the  power  that  will  be  given  to  Christ || 
and  his  followers  in  a  future  state  ;  when,  as  we  read  in 
Daniel,  [vii.  18,]  "  the  saints  of  the  most  high  shall  possess 
the  kingdom." 

28.  We  read  in  Daniel,  [xii.  3,]  that  "  the  righteous  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  to  this,  Jesus  might 
allude,  though  the  idea  does  not  seem  well  expressed  by 
putting  the  stars  themselves  into  their  possession. 

III.  This  chapter  contains  the  messages  of  Jesus  to  the 
remaining  churches  of  Asia. 

*  "  The  ancient  fathers  say  that  by  Jezebel  was  meant  the  bishop's  wife."  N.T. 
1729-     See  Le  Clerc. 

f  "  The  preface  to  the  last  book  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  opens  thus :  '  The 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servant  things 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.'  Which  declaration  being  made  at  the  beginning, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  whatever  authority  Christ  assumes  afterward ;  what- 
ever knowledge  he  lays  claim  to;  he  must  be  considered  as  having  received  it  from 
almighty  God,  and  holding  it  under  him.  And,  therefore,  when  he  says,  Rev.  ii.  23, 
*  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  :  and  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you 
according  to  his  works  :'  he  only  speaks  of  that  high  discernment  and  ability  which 
God  had  bestowed  upon  him,  upon  that  occasion."  Lindsey  on  Robinson,  pp.  168, 
169.     See  Abauzit,  pp.  21 6,  217  ;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  15S. 

%  As  they  speak.  "  The  Gnostics,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Nicolaitans,  pre- 
tended their  doctrine  was  so  secret  and  profound,  that  the  apostles  themselves  were 
strangers  to  it.     Iren.  Lib.  i.  C.  i."    N.  T.  1729.    See  Impr.  Vers. 

§  "  I  think  our  exalted  Lord  refers  to  this  decree  of  the  apostles.  And  he 
graciously  declares,  that  this  burden  shall  not  always  lie  upon  his  people;  but 
should  betaken  off  from  them,  when  his  religion  had  made  greater  progress  in  the 
world."     Lardner,  XI.  p.  325.     See  Lord  Barrington  in  Doddridge. 

||  **  The  kingdom  of  Christ  and  Ins  power  over  the  nations,  signify  the  succes  of 
his  gospel,  and  of  the  true  religion  revealed  and  instituted  by  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  errors,  idolatry  and  wickedness  which  had  corrupted  the  Heathen  world." 
Lowman. 
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3.  This  seems  to  refer  to  some  temporal  judgments,  though 
the  language  is  the  same  that  our  Saviour  used  with  respect 
to  his  final  coming  to  judge  the  world.*  If  so,  we  may  infer 
from  it,  that  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  is  now, 
in  some  sense,  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  though  his  interposi- 
tion does  not  appear. 

4,  5.*f  White  was  always  worn  on  occasions  of  great  joy 
and  triumph. 

7.  To  have  the  keys  of  a  house  implies  having  the  chief 
power  in  \\.,%  or  that  of  a  steward. 

Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  "  The  possessor  of  the  key,  the 
son  of  David/*  § 

10.  This  probably  refers  to  the  persecution  by  Trajan,\\ 
but  history  does  not  inform  us  whether  this  particular  church 
was  exempt  from  it,  or  not.  This  promise,  and  the  threat 
in  Ch.  ii.  5,  of  removing  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place  in 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  are  circumstances  which  seem  to 
imply  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Christ.  Most  of  the  other  promises 
and  threatenings  in  this  epistle  refer,  at  least  with  most  pro- 
bability, to  a  future  state  of  things,  after  his  second  coming. 

12.  This  is  an  allusion  to  inscriptions  on  pillars,  which 
were  often  erected  in  temples,  as  memorials  of  victories,*^  and 
to  the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  at  the  close  of  this  book, 
[Ch.  xxi.  2,]  is  said  to  come  down  from  heaven.  By  my 
new  name,  may  perhaps  be  understood  my  excellent  name. 
Slaves  were  often  marked  with  the  name  of  their  masters.** 

14. ft  This  should  have  been  rendered  martyr,  rather  than 
witness,  and  the  beginning  (or  the  chief  J  of  the  creation  of 
God;  but  the  word  witness  better  corresponds  to  the  other 
title  Amen,  which  was  used  by  way  of  giving  assent  or  con- 
firmation to  something  that  had  been  said  by  others. 

22.  This  closes  the  account  of  the  things  that  are,  or  that 

*  See  Matt,  xxiv.  43,  44;  Luke  xii.  39,  40. 

t  "  The  names  of  those  who  died,  or  were  cashiered  for  misconduct,  were  ex- 
punged from  the  muster  roll.  To  this  custom,  probably,  the  text  alludes:  in  this 
view  the  similitude  is  very  striking.  See  Brekell's  Discourses  (p.  495),  and 
Wetstein."     Hanoood,  II.  p.  53.     See  Lounnan;  Doddridge. 

X  See  Le  Clerc;  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah  (xxii.  22),  p.  128;  Vol.  XII.  p.  178; 
Sowr/er. 

§  See  his  Note  and  the  genealogies,  Luke  iii. 

||  **  Which  wa3  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  preceding  persecutions,  either 
under  Nero  or  Domitian."     Lowman. 

%  See  Le  Clerc;  Lowman;  Doddridge;  Harwood,  II.  pp.  S27 — 330. 

••  See,  on  Gal.  vi.  17,  supra,  p.  55,  Note. 

ft  See  Colos.  i.  15,  18.  "  Christ  must  be  comprehended  in  the  number  of  crea- 
tures, whose  first- born  he  is  said  to  be,  which  cannot  agree  to  the  most  high  God." 
Crelliia  (B.  i.  Sect.  ii.  Ch.  xxxv.),  p.  169.  See  Lindsey  in  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  449; 
Impr.  Vers.;  Belsharn's  Inquiry,  p.  149- 
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were  present  at  the  time  of  writing  this  book.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  things  that  were  then  future. 

IV.  1.  We  are  now  presented  with  a  new  vision  that  is 
properly  prophetic,  and  the  circumstances  of  it  are  uncom- 
monly striking,  there  being  nothing  equal  to  it  for  grandeur 
and  solemnity,  even  in  the  book  of  Daniel.*  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, see,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, "j*  that  the  scene  of  this 
vision  is  in  a  temple,  or  any  building  whatever,  though  several 
of  the  utensils  that  were  in  the  Temple  are  mentioned  as 
being  here.  The  scene  is  in  the  heavens,  into  which  an 
opening  was  made,  and  the  apostle  supposed  to  ascend 
through  it. 

2,  X  3.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  form  of  the  person  who  sat 
on  the  throne,  any  more  than  in  the  vision  of  Daniel.  These 
precious  stones  are  probably  mentioned  on  account  of  their 
lustre,  and  not  for  any  peculiar  qualities  of  which  they  were 
possessed  .§ 

4.  There  seems  to  be  some  correspondence  between  these 
twenty -four  seats,  and  the  elders  upon  them,  and  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  who  served  in  the  Temple.     They 

•seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  prime-ministers  in  the  court  of 
heaven. 

5.  The  seven  lamps,  which  are  here  said  to  signify  seven 
spirits,  probably  represent  the  seven  churches,  or  the  church 
universal,  angels  being  supposed  to  attend  upon  them.  Some 
think,  as  observed  before,  that  by  the  seven  spirits  is  meant 
the  same  that  is  generally  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sin^ 
gular  number. 

*""  St.  John,  "who  has  taken  many  sublime  images  from  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  particular  from  Isaiah,  hath  exhibited  (Rev.  iv.)  the  same  scenery 
(as  Isaiah  vi.)  drawn  out  into  a  greater  number  of  particulars."  Bp.  Lowth's  JyaiaA, 
p.  55.     See  Lowman. 

"  The  learned  Bishop  Andrews  says  expressly  (Resp.  ad  Bellarm.  Apol.  p.  234), 
*  Vix  reperias  apud  Johannem  phrasin  aliquam,  nisi  vel  ex  Daniele,  vel  ex  alio  aliquo 
prophet  a  desumptam.'  (You  shall  scarce  find  a  phrase  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
that  is  not  taken  out  of  Daniel,  or  some  other  prophet.)"  Hurd's  lntrod.  to  Proph. 
3772,  p.  322.     See  Lightfoot  (Harm.  p.  154),  ibid. 

t  On  Apoc.  p.  255. 

J  "  •  We  are  not  to  imagine,'  says  Doddridge,  *  that  the  person  sitting  on  the 
throne,  [or  the  Lamb,]  or  the  twenty-four  elders,  or  the  four  animals,  were  real 
beings,  existing  in  nature;  though  they  represented,  in  a  figurative  manner,  things 
that  did  really  exist.  I  think  it — probable  that  all  which  passed  was  in  the  ima- 
gination of  St.  John.'  This  observation  is  very  just,  and  important.  The  whole 
scenery  of  this  vision  passed  in  the  imagination  of  St.  John ;  and  we  can  no  more 
argue  the  real  external  existence  of  such  beings  as  angels  and  devils  are  commonly 
conceived  to  be,  from  their  appearance  in  this  vision,  than  we  can  infer  the  real  ex- 
istence of  a  lamb  with  seven  eyes,  or  a  dragon  with  seven  heads.  All  these  visionary 
characters  are  alike  symbolical  of  the  means  by  which  events,  whether  good  or  evil, 
are  brought  to  pass  under  the  "direction  of  Divine  Providence."    Impr.  Vers. 

§  See  Lowman. 
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6.  This  seems  to  correspond  to  the  brazen  sea,  or  great 
later,  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  whereas  that  was  of 
brass,  this  was  of  transparent  crystal.  There  is  no  other 
circumstance  in  this  scenery  that  looks  so  like  to  the  Temple, 
and  yet  the  brazen  sea  was  very  remote  from  the  supposed 
place  of  the  throne,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  as  it  was  nor.  vvithin 
the  building,  but  in  the  open  air,  in  the  same  court  with  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering. 

7,  8.*  These  four  living  ereatures\  seem  to  be  the  same 
with  those  that  are  elsewhere  called  clierubitm,  representing 
perhaps  the  angels  that  are  supposed  to  attend  the  throne  of 
God.  Their  form  is  the  same  with  that  of  those  described 
by  Ezekiel,  [x.  8 — I5,J|  except  that  in  his  description  their 
several  heads  are  represented  as  united  in  one  body,  whereas 
here  they  are  separated,  and  therefore  rather  resemble  those 
that  were  seen  by  Isaiah,  [vi.  2,]  and  called  seraphim,  each 
having  six  wings;  but  nothing  is  there  said  of  their  number* 
or  of  their  heads,  or  faces.  Both  clierub'm*  and  seraphim  are 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  attending  the  throne  of 
God. J  Whatever  was  denoted  by  them,  must  have  been 
well  understood  by  the  Jews.  There  were  such  figures  as 
these  in  the  holy  of  holies,  both  in  massy  statues  over  the 
ark,  and  also  carved  on  the  walls.  This  was  no  violation  of 
the  second  commandment,  as  they  were  neither  to  be  wor- 
shipped, nor  resembling  any  thing  in  nature,  but  merely 
emblematical.  The  animals  here  described,  each  with  six 
wings,  and  all  full  of  eyes,  within  and  without,  are  certainly 
nothing  in  the  compass  of  nature. 

Some  think  that  the  figures  of  these  four  living  creatures 
were  used  as  standards  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  Wilder- 
ness:  §  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  figures  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Hebrews  made 
use  of  such  figures  for  the  purpose.  These  living  creatures 
are  said  [ver.  6}  to  be  round  the  throne,  and  on  the  throne  ; 
those  that  were  between  the  writer  and  the  throne  seeming 

•  See  Isaiali  vi.  3.  "  This  form  of  speech'  is  no  where  ascribed  to- Jesus  Christ: 
and  it  is  here  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  doxology,  very  awful  and  expressive." 
Haynes  (Ch.  xiv.),  p.  6.5. 

f  "  Our  translation  is  very  improper.  'Ti*  always  in  it  rendered  beasts,  which 
£«ov  does  not  primarily  signify;  and  'tis  certain  that  now  it  conveys  a  low  win,  and 
is  intolerably  harsh  to  be  applied  to  the  saints  and  dignitaries  of  heaven.  In  Plato, 
X,uov  is  a  rational  creature."  Blackwall  (S.  C).  I.  |>-  132,  Note.  See  Lowman; 
Doddridge. 

X  See  Psalm  Ixxx.  I;  xeix.  1. 

S  "  Quatuor  animalia  quatuor  castris  Israeliticis  respondere — luculenter  ostendisse 
tnihi  videor,"  Mede  (Com.Apoc.),  p.  440.  See  Lowman;  Bp.  Newton  on  Proph. 
(Dim.  xxir.)  Ed.  8,  1789,  IU  p.  177. 
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to  him  to  be  upon  it.  Why  the  cherubim  should  be  repre- 
sented under  these  forms,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
figure  of  a  lion  is  supposed  to  signify  great  strength  or  cou- 
rage ;  that  of  the  ox,  firmness  ;  that  of  a  man,  intelligence  ; 
and  that  of  the  eagle,  swiftness  and  activity  ;  qualities  pecu- 
liarly necessary  for  those  who  execute  the  orders  of  Omni- 
potence.* 

9 — 11.  he  Thymn  of  praise  being  begun  by  these  living 
creatures,  or  cherubim,  makes  it  probable  that  they  represent 
angels  ;j*  though  many  angels  being  represented  as  present, 
is  unfavourable  to  this  supposition. 

He  that  sat  on  the  throne  was,  no  doubt,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  He  is  described  as 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  therefore  the  only  person  to 
whom  divine  power  could  be  ascribed.  J 

V.  After  a  description  of  the  throne  of  God  and  his 
attendants,  we  are  presented  in  this  Chapter  with  a  view  of 
a  sealed  book,  or  roll,  containing  the  predictions  that  are  to 
be  unfolded  in  it,  and  the  preparation  made  for  the  open- 
ing it. 

1.  The  book  was  written  only  within,  not,  as  in  our  trans- 
lation, both  within  and  on  the  outside  too;  for  then,  part  of 
it  at  least  might  have  been  read,  without  breaking  any  seal. 
There  should  be  a  pause  after  the  word  within,  and  then  we 
shall  read,  and  on  the  outside  it  was  sealed  with  seven  seals. § 
After  opening  one  of  the  seals,  part  of  the  book  might  be 
unrolled,  and  then  another  seal  (which  might  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  roll)  might  prevent  any  more  of  it  being  read. 

2.  Though  the  nature  and  employment  of  angels  may  be 
represented  by  these  living  creatures,  we  find  other  angels, 
independent  of  them,  employed  in  these  visions. 

5.  ||  These  are  characters  of  the  Messiah  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  Christ  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  in  the  pro- 
phecy oi  Jacob,  is  called  a  lion.^  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
here  referred  to  is  Ch.  xi.,  in  which  there  is  a  very  distinct 
prediction  of  a  time  of  universal  peace,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Messiah,  though  he  does  not  there  bear  that 

*  See  Doddridge  on  vet.  7. 

f  ««  The  whole  multitude  of  the  church."     Clarke  (S.D.),  522. 

j  See  Haynes  (Ch.  xii.)t  p.  54. 

§  See  Mede,  pp.  790, 791  j  I*  Clerc ;  Lowman ;  Doddridge ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  179} 
Illust.  of  Proph.  II.  pp.  399,  400. 

||  **  A  root,  or  descendant  of  and  from  David.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  this  cha- 
racter, in  the  opinion  of  most  critics  and  interpreters  {vid.  Synop.  Critic),  yet  some 
few  have  absurdly  inverted  the  sense,  and  made  Christ  the  root,  from  whence  David 
came,  to  prove  the  pre-existence."     Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  ii.),  p.  187. 

%  See  Gen.  xlix.  9}  Isaiah  xi.  10}  Vol.  XII.  p.  164. 
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name,  after  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  accomplished  by 
him. 

6.  Though  Christ  be  just  before  described  as  a  lion,  he 
here  appears  in  the  form  of  a  lamb.  He  has  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes,  to  represent  his  povver  and  his  intelligence  ;  which 
being  given  him  by  God,  are  called  the  seven  spirits  of  God, 
by  means  of  which  he  will  govern  the  world.* 

8.f  The  offering  of  incense,  which  ascends  upwards,  is 
frequently  made  an  emblem  of  prayer,  which,  as  it  were, 
ascends  to  God. 

10.  %  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  twenty-four  elders  repre- 
sent the  church  of  God,  collected  out  of  all  nations. 

13, §  14.  Notwithstanding  the  hymn  of  praise  that  was 
sung  unto  the  Lamb,  jointly  with  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  || 
yet,  when  the  twenty-four  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped, 
the  worship  is  only  addressed  to  Him  that  livethfor  ever  and 
ever,*ft  who,  being  a  single  person,  must  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  all.** 

VI.  After  the  preceding  solemn  and  interesting  prepara- 
tion, we  come  to  the  account  of  the  opening  of  the  seven 

*  See  Lowman;  Doddridge. 

t  "  Harps  were  a  principal  part  of  the  temple-music.  Vials  were  also  of  com- 
mon use  in  the  temple-service.  They  were  not  like  small  bottles,  which  we  now 
call  vials;  but  were  like  cups  on  a  plate,  in  allusion  to  the  censers  of  gold,  in  which 
the  priests  offered  incense  in  the  Temple."     Lowman. 

%  "  Christ  and  his  church  reign  on  earth,  when  the  truth  and  purity  of  (he  Chris- 
tian religion  prevail  against  the  opposition  and  corruptions  of  the  world.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  is  set  up  in  it,  and  the 
spiritual  powers  of  his  throne  established."     Ibid. 

§   See  Chauncey's  Salvation  of  all  Men,  pp.  233 — 241. 

it  Mede  having  quoted  these  verses,  adds  the  following  words,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
describes  as  very  remarkable:  "  Haec  novi  cantici  formula  est,  quam  si  Dens  ali- 
quando  penitus  inteNigere  dederit,  latiiis  fortasse  explicando  diducam :  altius  enim 
in  amnio  meo  insedit  universum  cultus  evangelii  mysterium  eo  contineri."  Com. 
Apoo.  p.  513.    Sec  Clarke  (S.  D.),  751 ;  Mede,  p.  76a,  quoted  infra,  on  Ch.  xi.  7. 

"  When  the  creatures  say,  •  To  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
be  glory  andpraist!'  it  is  not  that  they  confound  the  Lamb  with  Him  who  sat  upon 
the  throne;  they  praise  and  honour  Cod  a*  their  Creator,  and  the  sole  adorable 
Being:  but  they  praise  and  honour  the  Lamb  as  him  who  redeemed  them  by  his 
blood,  and  who  was  found  worlhy  to  open  the  book.  Such  is  the  striking  distinc- 
tion which  they  observe,  even  amidst  their  confused  and  mingled  acclamations." 
Abanzit,  pp.  212,  213.  See  Liudsey's  Apol.  pp.  145,  146;  Lindsey  on  Robinson, 
pp.  166,  167. 

%  Omitted  by  Griesbach.     See  Impr.  Vers. 

**  "  Why  not,  (as  uow-a-dayes  all  the  temples  do  ring,)  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit?"  Crellius  (B.  i.  Sect.  iii.  Ch.  iii.).  p.  187. 
"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption,  the  pattern  of  these  worshippers  of 
an  ascended  Christ  in  glory  ought  to  be  well  considered,  and  carefully  imitated,  by 
all  his  true  disciples. — Christ  is  not  once  mentioned  with  divine  characters  or  attri- 
butes; but  always  spoken  of  with  the  cliaracters  of  a  human  person,  of  great  merit, 
and  highly,  therefore,  rewarded  by  God.  And  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  should  our 
thoughts  and  language  concerning  him  be  raised."  Haynes  (Ch  xxix.),  pp.  138, 
139.  See  ibid.  (Ch.  xxii.  p.  82);  Lindsey's-dpo/.  pp.  145,  146;  Sequel,  pp.  96,  97; 
Lindsey  on  Robinson,  p.  53;  Impr.  Vers.;  Belsham's  Inquiry,  pp.  37  lt  372. 
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seals  of  the  prophetical  book,  and  the  emblematical  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  referred  to  in  each  of  them. 

1,  2.  The  predictions  contained  under  all  these  seven  seals 
seem  to  relate  to  the  Roman  empire  in  its  Heathen  state, 
because  the  sixth  [uer.  12]  describes  a  great  revolution,  which 
can  hardly  signify  any  thing  else  than  the  great  change  that 
was  made  in  the  empire,  which  then  comprised  the  greatest 
part  of  the  known  world,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
its  religion,  attended,  as  it  necessarily  was,  with  many 
changes  in  its  civil  state  also;  and  as  the  Jirst  seal  exhibits 
a  conqueror,  after  the  reign  of  Domitian,  it  cannot  be  any 
other  than  Trajan,  who  carried  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
greatest  extent,  having  reduced  Dacia  and  Assyria  to  the  state 
of  Roman  provinces,  taken  possession  of  Stleiicia  and  Ctesi- 
phon,  principal  cities  in  Persia,  and  carried  his  arms  very  far 
into  Arabia. 

4.  This  is  rather  a  description  of  a  civil  war  within  the 
empire,  than  one  that  extended  the  bounds  of  it ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  in  that  of  Adrian, 
who  succeeded  him,  the  Jews  revolted,  and  after  commit- 
ting great  ravages,  in  the  course  of  which  they  put  to  death 
forty-six  thousand  men,  they  were  conquered  with  great 
slaughter,  losing  not  less  than  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  and 
having  a  thousand  cities  and  fortresses  destroyed.  Also,  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Alans  committed  dreadful  ravages 
in  Media,  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  but  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Roman  governor. 

The  wars  of  Trajan  for  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and 
these  civil  wars,  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
are  by  all  commentators  referred  to  the  same  vial,  though 
they  are  things  exceedingly  different ;  as  if  a  seal  was  to  be 
judged  of  by  length  of  time,  rather  than  the  nature  of  events. 
The  war  which  almost  exterminated  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
completed  their  dispersion,  which  continues  to  this  day,  was 
a  sufficient  object  for  one  of  these  vials. 

6.*  This  represents  wheat  as  dear. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines,  who  succeeded  Adrian, 
and  that  of  Commodus,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn, 
and  a  famine  in  consequence  of  it,  together  with  other  great 
public  calamities.  It  has  been  observed,  that  though  no 
princes  ever  ruled  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than 
the  Antonines,  and  they  had  no  wars  of  any  consequence, 


•  A  measure.    «»  Une  mesure  capable  dc  nourrir  un  homme,  un  jour."  Le  Cene, 
p.  314. 
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the  empire  suffered  more  from  internal  causes  under  them, 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  those 
times,  ascribed  the  unseasonable  weather,  and  frequent  bad 
harvests,  to  the  judgments  of  God,  for  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  The  rains  were  so  excessive,  that  a  second 
general  deluge  was  apprehended.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  scarcity  was  so  great  at  Rome,  that  the  people 
attempted  to  stone  him.  In  that  of  his  successor,  the  Tyber 
overflowed  a  great  part  of  Rome,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
famine  and  several  earthquakes,  the  burning  of  cities,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  insects,  which  destroyed  what  the 
floods  had  spared  ;  so  that  Amelias  Victor,  a  Heathen  writer, 
says,  that  earthquakes,  attended  with  the  destruction  of 
cities,  the  inundations,  frequent  pestilences,  the  locusts,  and 
every  evil  that  could  afflict  mankind,  raged  in  his  reign.  In 
the  time  of  Commodus,  the  people  of  Rome  were  so  pressed 
by  famine,  that  they  put  to  death  Cleander,  the  emperor's 
favourite. 

Accordi  ng  to  the  price  of  corn  here  particu  larly  mentioned, 
it  appears  that  it  must  have  been  excessively  dear,  so  that 
the  labour  of  a  man  (which  was  usually  a  denarius,  which 
we  improperly  render  a  penny,  a  day)  was  barely  sufficient 
to  purchase  bread  for  himself,  without  leaving  any  thing  for 
other  necessaries,  or  for  his  family.* 

8.f  This  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
empire  from  Maximus  to  Valerian,  in  which  it  suffered  by 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  more  than  in  any  preceding 
period.  These  calamities  were  by  the  Heathens  charged  to 
the  Christians,  and  by  the  Christians  to  their  persecution  by 
the  Heathens  ;  but  the  facts  were  noticed  by  all.  Zonaras 
says,  that  "  In  the  reign  of  Gallus,  the  Persians  renewed 
their  incursions,  and  settled  in  Armenia.  An  almost  innu- 
merable multitude  of  Scythians  fell  upon  Italy,  and  ravaged 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Greece.  A  part  of  them  from 
the  Palus  Maoris  broke  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  laid  waste  many  provinces.  Many  other 
nations  rose  against  the  Romans.  Moreover,  a  plague  at 
that  time  infested  the  provinces,  which,  beginning  in  Ethiopia, 
spread  through  both  the  East  and  the  West,  destroyed  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  continued  fifteen 
years."     Zosimus,  a  Heathen  historian,  takes  notice  of  the 

•  See  Le  Clerc ;  Grotiiis  in  Lowman;  Doddridge;  Bp.  Newton,  pp.  165,  186. 
t  "  These  are  called  the  four  sore  judgments  of  God,  in  the  ancient  style  of  pro- 
phecy,   ThusEzek.xiv.  21 ;  xxxiii.  27."     Lowman. 
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same  calamity,  saying  that  "  while  war  raged  in  every  part, 
a  pestilence  spread  through  all  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
destroyed  the  remainder  of  mankind,  and  that  there  never 
had  been  so  great  a  destruction  of  men  in  any  former 
period.*  A  country  depopulated  by  war  or  pestilence,  will 
naturally  be  overrun  by  wild  beasts;  and  we  read  of  five 
hundred  wolves  entering  a  particular  city  that  had  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  when  young  Maximin  happened 
to  be  in  it.f  By  death  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood 
pestilence. 

9 — 11.  The  Christians  had  suffered  much  by  the  perse- 
cution in  the  preceding  period,  but  they  suffered  much  more 
in  that  which  followed,  under  Dioclesian,  which  continued 
without  intermission  ten  years,  and  extended  through  the 
whole  of  the  empire.^  It  was  the  last  and  greatest  effort 
of  the  Heathens  to  exterminate  Christianity.  The  souls 
therefore,  or  the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  are  represented  as  being 
under  the  altar,  as  if  they  had  been  sacrificed, §  and  their 
white  robes  were  the  tokens  of  that  victory  they  had  obtained, 
but  their  being  under  the  altar,  and  being  informed  that  they 
must  wait  for  their  reward,  gives  us  no  idea  of  their  being 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  happiness.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
state  of  death,  but  personified,  and  therefore  they  are  repre- 
sented as  alive  ;  as  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  dead  kings  are 
personified  by  Isaiah,  [xiv.  10,]  when  it  is  evident,  from  the 
representation  itself,  that  they  were  in  their  graves,  inca- 
pable of  doing,  or  of  enjoying  any  thing. 

12 — 17.  This  represents  the  great  revolution  that  took 
place  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  its  religion,  on  the  accession  of  Constantine,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  many  Heathen  enemies  ;  when  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Heathen  priests,  magistrates,  and  the  people  in 
general,  must  have  been  very  great.  The  language  in  which 
this  is  described,  is  highly  figurative,  but  such  as  is  usual 
with  the  ancient  prophets,  when  nothing  more  was  intended 
than  changes  and  revolutions  in  states. ||        The   prophet 

*  See  Mede,  p.  446;  Bp.  Newton,  pp.  188,  189. 

t  Bp.  Newton,  p.  190.  Mede  conjectures  that  beasts  of  the  earth  may  design 
tyrants.  "  Qui  instar  ferarum,  per  ea  tempora  in  orba  Romana  saevirent"  (who, 
like  wild  beasts,  should  then  ravage  the  Roman  world).     Com.  Apoc.  p.  446. 

J  "  Acerbissima  persecutio,  quae  per  decern  continuos  annos  plebem  Dei  depo- 
pulata  est."     Snip.  Sever,  in  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  191,  Note  (8). 

§  See  Ch.  xii.  17;  xx.  4;  Lawman. 

||  "  Great  public  calamities  are  described  in  the  prophets,  as  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture was  overturned;  the  earth  quakes,  the  sun  and  moon  are  darkened,  and  the 
stars  fall  from  heaven."  Bossuet  in  Lowman.  See  Daubuz  in  ibid. ;  Bp,  Newton, 
pp.  192—195. 
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Haggai,   describing,   no   doubt,   revolutions    in   kingdoms, 
represents  the  Almighty  as  saying,  Ch.  ii.  6,  22, 

I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
And  I  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms ; 
And  1  will  destroy  the  strength  of  the  kingdoms 
among  the  nations.* 

Isaiah,  speaking   concerning  Babylon,  says,  Ch.  xiii.  10, 

Yea,  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  constellations  thereof, 

Shall  not  send  forth  their  light: 

The  sun  is  darkened  at  his  going  forth, 

And  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  describes  the  revolutions  that 
were  to  take  place  before  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
country,  Ch.  xxxiv.  4: 

And  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  waste  away  ; 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll : 
And  all  their  host  shall  wither; 
As  the  withered  leaf  falleth  from  the  vine, 
And  as  the  blighted  fruit  from  the  fig-tree,  f 

VIII.  We  now  come  to  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal, 
which  includes  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets;  and  each 
of  them  contains  an  emblematical  description  of  some  im- 
portant event,  subsequent  to  the  downfal  of  Heathenism  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

I.  This  silence  in  heaven,  may  correspond  to  the  con- 
siderable state  of  rest  and  peace,  both  in  the  empire  and  in 
the  church,  after  the  accession  of  Constantine. 

4.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  temple-service,  in  which  the 
priest,  having  first  taken  fire  from  the  great  altar,  where  it 
was  always  burning,  went  to  the  golden  altar,  in  the  holy 
place,  and  offered  incense.  This  action  is  often  made  an 
emblem  of  prayer,  ascending  like  the  smoke  of  incense, 
especially  as  while  the  priest  was  doing  this,  the  people  in 
the  court  were  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  each  by  himself.t 

5.  This  action  of  the  angel  seems  to  be  an  intimation  that 
the  scenes  which  would  open  next,  must  be  a  series  of  great 
judgments. § 

7.  A  succession  of  calamities  befel  the  Roman  empire 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  that  is  not  very  easy  to 
distinguish  which  of  them  were  designed  to  be  announced 

•  Newcome. 

t  Lowth.  On  Ch.  vii.  the  author  had  written  no  Notes;  or  else  they  were  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  preparing  the  Northumberland  edition. 

%  See  Sir  I.  Newton  on  Apoc.  p.  264;  lawman;  Bp.  Newton,  pp.200,  201. 
§  SeeCh.xvi.  19;  x*.  9;  Lowman. 
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by  the  three  first  trumpets,  and  accordingly  different  expo- 
sitors distribute  them  differently.  But  as  three  different 
nations  were  the  principal  authors  of  these  calamities,  and 
by  their  invasions  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Western  empire,  viz.  the  Got/is,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Huns,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  first  trumpets 
relate  to  those  invasions. 

The  Jirst  trumpet,  therefore,  relates  to  the  Goths,  who 
under  Alaric  began  their  incursions  in  A.  D.  395.  Having 
first  ravaged  Greece,  they  invaded  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to 
Rome  ;  and  though  they  were  bought  off  at  that  time,  they 
took  and  plundered  it  in  A.D.  410.  After  this,  leaving 
Italy,  they  settled  in  Gaul.  Philostorgim,  who  wrote  in 
those  times,  says  that  the  "  sword  of  the  barbarians  destroyed 
the  greatest  multitude  of  men,  and,  among  other  calamities, 
dry  heats  with  flashes  of  flame,  and  whirlwinds,  occasioned 
various  and  intolerable  terrors;  yea,  and  hail  greater  than 
could  be  held  in  a  man's  hand,  fell  down  in  several  places, 
weighing  as  much  as  eight  pounds/'*  Had  these  hurricanes 
and  hail  storms  been  peculiarly  frequent  and  extensive  at 
this  time,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  allusion  to  them  in  the 
language  of  this  prophecy,  but  such  hurricanes  and  hail 
storms  happen  at  all  times,  and  their  ravages  seldom  ex- 
tend far. 

8.  The  preceding  plague  is  represented  as  falling  upon  the 
earth,  whereas  this  falls  on  the  sea.  But  whether  any  ma- 
terial difference  was  intended  by  this  circumstance,  is 
uncertain.  Since,  however,  the  next  great  calamity  that 
befel  the  empire,  was  from  the  Vandals,  they  are  probably 
referred  to  in  the  second  of  these  trumpets,  and  this  nation 
entered  Gaul,  together  with  the  Burgundians  and  Alans,  in 
A.  D.  407.  In  A.  D.  419,  they  settled  in  Spain  ;  in  A.  D. 
428,  being  then  commanded  by  Genseric,  they  left  that 
country,  and  took  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Africa.  In 
A.  D.  439,  and  440,  they  conquered  Sicily,  and  in  A.D. 
455,  Genseric  took  and  plundered  Rome. 

9.  Many  of  the  countries  ravaged  by  the  Vandals,  were, 
no  doubt,  maritime  ones ;  and  on  this  account  the  plague 
might  be  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  sea.  About  the  same 
time  the  Saxons  infested  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
making  three  expeditions  by  sea  ;  and  in  A.  D.  455,  having 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Britain,  they  formed  the  first  of 
their  seven  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Kent.     But  we  do  not 

*  Bp.  Newton,  p.  202. 
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read  of  any  great  destruction  of  ships,  so  that  this  prophecy 
cannot  be  interpreted  literally;  and  if  the  language  be 
figurative,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  figure  extends.  Since, 
therefore,  the  sea  is  said  in  the  prophecy  itself  [Ch.  xvii.  15J 
to  signify  a  multitude  of  people,  and  the  earth  must  signify 
its  inhabitants,  these  two  emblems,  though  different,  may 
not  have  been  intended  to  represent  different  things.  A 
series  of  calamities,  chiefly  by  war,  is  all  that  we  are  fully 
authorized  to  infer  from  them. 

10,  11.  After  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  next  who  ravaged 
the  Roman  empire  were  the  Huns;  who,  after  having  been 
expelled  from  their  original  seat  in  Asia,  poured  with  a 
most  destructive  torrent  into  Europe.  Commanded  by 
Attila,  they  proceeded  from  East  to  West,  and  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  years,  they  made  more  dreadful  devastations 
than  had  ever  been  heard  of  before.  In  A.D.  425,  they 
ravaged  Thrace ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ;  where,  in  A.  D. 
452-,  they  took  and  destroyed  Aquileia,  and  many  other  cities, 
all  of  which  they  depopulated  and  burned  without  mercy. 
Attila  called  himself  the  scourge  of  God,  and  the  terror  of 
men.  He  made  preparations  for  going  to  Rome,  but  was 
induced  to  withdraw  by  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute. 

It  is  the  more  probable  that  the  Huns  were  intended  in 
the  third  trumpet,  because  in  it  mention  is  made  of  a  great 
star  falling  from  heaven,  before  the  calamity  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  it  on  the  earth,  which  implies  a  fall  from  a  former 
situation  ;  and  these  Huns  were  actually  driven  from  their 
original  seat  in  Asia,  before  their  invasion  of  Europe.  But 
why  this  star  should  be  called  wormwood,  I  do  not  see,  any 
more  than  why  this  calamity  should  be  said  to  fall  on  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  rather  than  on  the  earth  or  the 
sea.  It  fell,  no  doubt,  on  cities  situated  on  great  rivers; 
but  so  is  almost  every  city  of  much  consequence.  Bishop 
Newton*  finds  the  Vandals  in  the  third  trumpet,  and  the 
Huns  in  the  second.  But  though  Genseric  plundered  Rome 
after  the  Huns  invaded  Italy,  the  Vandalic  nation,  of  which 
he  was  king,  began  their  ravages  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire before  the  appearance  of  the  Huns. 

All  these  calamities  are  said  to  have  affected  the  third  part 
of  that  on  which  they  fell.  In  the  first,  which  fell  upon  the 
earth,  the  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of  the  grass  was  burned 
up.     In  the  second,  which  fell  on  the  sea,  the  third  part  of 

•  DU$.  xxiv.  pp.  20S—206. 
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the  fishes  and  of  the  ships  were  destroyed  ;  and  in  the  third. 
which  fell  on  the  rivers  and  fountains,  the  third  part  of  the 
water  became  wormwood.  But  in  all  these  cases  nothing 
more  may  have  been  intended,  than  to  signify  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  should  suffer.  Some  think  that 
this  third  part  means  the  whole  of  the  Western  empire, 
because  Europe  was  about  a  third  part  of  what  was  anciently 
known  of  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Bicheno  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  third  part  means  one  of  the  three  prefectures,  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  after  the  time  oiConstantine. 
But  as  a  third  part  is  said  to  suffer  five  different  times,  the 
third  part  of  the  earth  must,  in  some  of  them,  be  the  same 
with  the  third  part  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers,  &c.  I  there- 
fore prefer  a  more  general,  to  a  more  particular  interpretation. 

12.  This  language  always  denotes  a  great  change  of  go- 
vernment, the  sun,  moon  and  stars  representing  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state.*  And  after  the  calamities  above-men- 
tioned, an  end  was  put  to  the  Western  empire,  by  Odoacer 
the  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
He  was  supplanted  by  the  Goths,  under  Theodoric ;  and  his 
kingdom  being  in  part  destroyed,  Rome  became  subject  to 
the  emperors  of  the  East,  who  governed  that  part  of  Italy  of 
which  they  recovered  the  possession,  by  an  officer  called  the 
Exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna,  while  Rome  was  only  one 
of  the  cities  under  his  jurisdiction.  Still,  however,  the 
city  was  governed  internally  by  the  Senate  and  the  former 
magistrates,  and  it  retained  much  of  its  former  considera- 
tion. But  only  the  third  part  of  the  sun,  &c.  was  affected, 
because  the  Roman  empire  was  still  entire  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  retained  much  power  in  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
the  West. 

13.  The  events  announced  by  all  the  preceding  trumpets, 
were  exceedingly  calamitous,  but  the  three  last  are  announced 
in  such  a  manner,  as  naturally  leads  us  to  expect  events 
still  more  so;  and  such,  especially  with  respect  to  the  dura- 
tion and  extent,  we  shall  find  them  to  be. 

IX.  Who  is  intended  by  the  star  which  falls  from  heaven, 
does  not  appear.  That  it  is  a  person,  is  evident  from  the  key 
of  the  abyss,  or  bottomless  pit,  being  given  to  him,  and  his 
opening  of  it.  It  cannot  be  Mahomet,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, because  if  the  locusts  which  issue  from  this  pit  be 
the  Saracens,  he  is  one  of  them,  and  indeed  their  principal 
leader.     Besides,  if  it  represent  any  man  at  all,  it  should, 

*  See  Sir  I.  Newton  on  Daniel,  pp,  17,  18  ;  Daubuz  in  Lowman. 
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according  to  the  analogy  of  the  prophetic  language,  be  one 
who  had  fallen  from  a  high  station.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  represents  some  angel,  and  his  falling  is  only 
his  descending  from  heaven  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Almighty.* 

3.  The  resemblance  between  these  locusts  and  the  Saracens 
under  Mahomet  and  his  successors,  is  so  great,  that  there 
cannot  well  be  any  doubt  of  their  having  been  intended  in 
this  prophecy.  The  power  of  these  locusts  was  to  sting 
and  torment  men,  which  is  not  the  natural  property  of  the 
locust. 

4.  The  properties  of  natural  locusts  is  farther  departed 
from  in  this  circumstance;  for  locusts  feed  on  grass  and 
every  thing  that  is  green,  and  on  nothing  else;  but  considered 
as  representing  the  Saracens,  (whom  they  really  resembled 
in  nothing  but  their  numbers  and  their  ravages,)  the  likeness 
is  very  striking.  For  the  commission  that  was  given  to  the 
armies  of  the  Saracens  was,  not  to  do  any  unnecessary  mis- 
chief to  the  countries  they  invaded.  The  charge  that  Abu- 
beker,  the  second  Caliph,  gave  to  Yezid,  who  invaded  Syria, 
was  not  to  destroy  any  palm  trees,  to  burn  any  fields  of  corn,' 
or  do  any  mischief  to  the  cattle,  except  such  as  they  killed 
for  food.*]*  They  were  only  to  destroy  the  idolaters,  where- 
ever  they  came.  Accordingly  they  almost  extinguished  the 
fire  worshippers  of  Persia  ;\  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  those 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  which  they  invaded  and  con- 
quered, were  in  the  most  corrupt  state  with  respect  to 
religion,  both  in  theory  and  practice  ;  and  when  they  ap- 
proached those  parts  in  which  a  purer  worship  prevailed, 
and  better  morals,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  they  were  repulsed. § 

5.  Though  the  Saracens  put  to  death  all  Heathen  idolaters, 
they  only  exacted  a  tribute,  of  Jews  and  Christians,  but  by 
their  contemptuous  treatment  of  them,  and  their  various 
oppressions,  they  made  their  lives  sufficiently  miserable.|| 
As  the  principal  object  of  this  representation  is,  jio  doubt, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  world  was  affected  by 

*   Lowman. 

t  See  Ockley's  Saracens,  Ed.  3,  1757,  I.  p.  22 ;  Bp.  Newton,  p.  210. 

J  In  651.     See  Ockley,  I.  p.  329. 

§  "  By  the  famous  Charles  Martel."     Bp.  Newton  II.  p.  21 1. 

II  These  are  the  instructions  to  Yezid: — M  As  to  those  who  have  shaven  crowns,  be 
sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter,  till  they  either  turn  Maho- 
metans, or  pay  tribute."  Ochley,  pp.  22,  23.  Thus,  the  Christian  covenanters  of 
Scotland,  in  a  battle  against  Montrose  and  the  Royal  army  in  September,  1644,  as  if 
emulating  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  gave  for  the  word  of  onset,  Jesus  and  no  quarter. 
See  Grangers  Biog.  Hist.  Ed.  2,  1775,  p.  245. 
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the  Saracens,  the  restriction  of  their  power  of  killing  may 
mean  that  they  should  not  succeed  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
Roman  empire,  and  though  they  dismembered  it,  and  got 
possession  of  several  of  its  provinces,  they  never  succeeded 
in  their  repeated  attempts  to  take  Constantinople,  the  seat  of 
the  empire. 

As  the  natural  locusts  are  abroad  about  Jive  months  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  so  the  mischief  done  by  these 
metaphorical  locusts,  is  here  confined  to  the  same  time.* 
But  if  we  reckon  years  for  days,  this  period  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  within  that  time,  the  Saracens 
made  all  their  conquests.  For,  from  A.  D.  612,  when  Ma- 
homet began  to  preach,  to  A.  D.  762,  when  their  empire 
had  attained  its  greatest  height,  and  the  Caliph  Almanzor 
built  Bagdat,  and  called  it  the  city  of  peace,  was  exactly 
1.50  years  ;■(•  though  I  by  no  means  think  that  when  round 
numbers,  as  here,  are  made  use  of,  any  such  exactness  was 
intended. 

7.  It  is  thought,  that  in  the  description  of  these  locusts, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Sara- 
cens. They  are  compared  to  horses  prepared  for  battle,;}:  and 
the  Arabs  excel  greatly  in  horsemanship,  and  their  armies 
consist  chiefly  of  cavalry.  Their  turbans  are  thought  to 
resemble  crowns,  but  so  does  every  turban  more  or  less. 8 

8.  The  Arabs  wear  their  hair  long;  and  the  iron  teeth  of 
these  locusts,  must  denote  their  great  power.|| 

10.  How  these  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of  these 
locusts,  correspond  with  that  of  the  Saracens,  I  do  not 
perceive.  There  is  too  much  of  imagination  in  the  obser- 
vations of  many  commentators  on  this  subject. 

11.  This  does  not  belong  to  natural  locusts,  but  only  to 
these  metaphorical  ones.   They  have  no  chief,  or  leader,  like 
the  bees  ;  but  the  Saracens  had.   They  were  all  subject  to  the 
order  of  one,  called  the  Caliph,  or  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, during  all  the  time  in  which  they  made  their  conquests. 

*  See  Lowtnan. 

■f  "The judgments  denoted  here,  are  supposed  to  be  the  miseries  brought  on  the 
eastern  and  western  empire,  by  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens.  As  that  prophet  began 
his  preaching,  A.  D.  608  or  609,  and  the  first  great  downfa]  of  his  empire  was  by 
the  rise  of  the  Turkish,  after  the  taking  of  Bagdat,  A.  D.  1057  or  1058;  how  can 
it  be  said  to  be  only  five  months,  or  150  years,  when  in  reality  it  continued  fifteen 
months,  or  450  years  ?  I  suspect  that  John  wrote  IE,  or  SeKowrejre,  instead  of  E,  or 
vrtrrt.  W.  Whitton,  Essay  on  the  Revelation,  p.  1 96,  2nd  Edit."  Bowyer.  See 
Sir  I.  Newton  on  Apoc.  p.  305.     Bp.  Newton,  p.  216. 

X  See  Joel  ii.  4.  "  Locustee  ab  Italis  vocantur  Cavalette,  says  Bockart."  Lowtnan. 

h  "  The  crowns  also  signify  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  which  they  should 
acquire."     See  Mede,  p.  468,  translated  by  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  213. 

||  See  Joel  i.  6.     "  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. J  in  Bp.  Newton,  p.  213,  Note  (7). 
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Afterwards,  several  of  the  governors  of   distant  provinces 
became  independent,  and  they  had  wars  with  one  another. 

On  the  whole,  there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
Saracens  were  intended  by  this  representation  ;  and  consi- 
dering- the  great  mischief  they  did  to  the  Christian  world, 
they  were  a  sufficient  cause  of  one  of  the  three  woes  which 
the  angel  announced. 

13.  There  is  a  wonderful  Variety  in  the  scenery  of  these 
extraordinary  visions,  though  they  are  all  exceedingly  solemn 
and  striking.  Here,  instead  of  there  being  any  thing  visible 
in  the  first  instance,  as  in  all  the  preceding  cases,  the  apostle 
hears  a  voice,  and  it  is  not  said  from  whence  it  proceeds.  It 
is  only  said  to  come  from  the  four  horns  of  the  altar,  that  is, 
from  the  altar  which  had  four  horns.  If,  as  is  most  probable, 
it  was  from  the  altar  of  incense,  the  voice  came  from  near 
the  throne. 

15.  By  these  four  angels,  all  commentators  now  suppose 
were  meant  the  four  sultanies,  or  kingdoms  of  Tartars,  who 
came  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  at  different 
times  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  but  all  of  them  between  A.  D. 
1054  and  1080.  However,  they  made  no  great  progress  till 
they  were  joined  by  some  Turks  under  Ortogrul,  whose  son 
Othman  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in  A.  D.  1299  ;*  and  from 
this  time  they  began  to  extend  their  conquests  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  Before  this  they  were  checked  by 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  also  by  the  Crusaders,  who  went 
from  Europe  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Maho- 
metans.f 

Their  slaying  the  third  part  of  men,  whereas  the  locusts 
in  the  preceding  trumpet  only  tormented  them,  probably 
signifies  their  putting  an  end  to  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
East,  an  attempt  in  which  the  Saracens  failed;  and  their 
being  prepared  for  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year,  may  either 
signify  their  being  ready  at  any  time  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Almighty,  or  that  they  should  be  so  long  in  completing 
their  conquests;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  time 
of  their  taking  Katahi  under  Ortogrul,  in  A.  D.  1281,  to 
their  taking  Kaminice,  in  A.  D.  1672,  this  number,  reduced 
to  years,  (viz.  three  hundred  and  ninety-one,)  exactly  inter- 
vened. And  from  the  last  of  these  dates  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Turkish  power  has  been  on  the  decline.^  Some 
time  before  this  event,  bishop  Lloyd,  from  the  consideration 
of  this  prophecy,  said  that  that  year  would  be  the  utmost 

•  See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  220.  t  See  ibid.  pp.  219— 225. 

%  See  ibid.  pp.  231,  222. 
VOL.  XIV.  2  H 
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period  of  their  conquests.  But  his  being  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, does  not  prove  that  he  was  right  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy.* 

16.  The  Turkish  armies,  like  those  of  the  Saracens,  were 
originally  chiefly  cavalry,  and  uncommonly  numerous.  The 
Timariots,  -who  held  their  laud  by  military  service,  are  said 
to  have  been  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand, 
some  say  a  million  ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  the  Spahis, 
and  other  horsemen. j" 

17.  The  colour  of  their  breast-plates  appears  from  this 
description  to  be  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  from  the  first, 
the  Othmans  have  been  fond  of  these  colours.  These  are 
the  colours  of  their  warlike  dress.  The  colours  of  the 
Spahis  are  red  or  yellow,  or  both.  The  fire  and  smoke 
issuing  from  their  mouths,  is  generally  thought  to  denote  the 

fire-arms  of  which  the  Turks  soon  made  great  use,  before 
they  were  made  known  to  the  Europeans.  One  piece  of 
ordnance  employed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople  is  said 
to  have  required  seventy  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  thousand 
men  to  draw  it,  and  one  of  them  threw  balls  that  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds. J  But  perhaps  all  that  was  intended 
by  this  appearance  of  fire  and  smoke  was  something  that 
was  terrific  in  their  conquests. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  their  doing  hurt  with  their  tails,§ 
I  do  not  understand,  any  more  than  a  similar  account  of 
the  locusts  in  the  preceding  trumpet,  which,  in  this  respect, 
are  compared  to  scorpions.  That  false  doctrine  was  in- 
tended, as  most  expositors  are  of  opinion,  I  cannot  think 
at  all  probable,  because  all  the  calamities  described  in  these 
visions  are  of  a  temporal  nature.  Perhaps  it  means  that 
the  mischief  they  should  occasion  would  not  end  with  their 
conquests,  but  that  other  calamitous  events  would  follow  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Turks  are  greatly  oppressed  and  depopulated  by  bad  govern- 
ment. This  was  also  in  some  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Saracens;  or  this  may  allude  to  the 
Turkish  horsemen  being  trained,  as  were  the  Persians,  to 
shoot  as  they  retreat  ;  or  to  their  frequently  having  another 
mounted  behind  the  horseman,  who,  at  a  proper  time,  alights 
and  fights  on  foot.  |j 

*  See  Burnet,  O.  T.  (An.  1697,)  II.  pp.  204,  205  ;  Doddridge. 

t  See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  222,  22S.  X  See  ihid-  PP-  223>  224* 

%  "  Power  in  the  month,  and  in  the  tails,  an  allusion  to  the  Amphisbena,  supposed 
to  have  two  heads,  one  at  each  end  of  the  body,  as  Pliny  describes,  (Nat.  Hist. 
L.  viii.  C.  23)."-    Lowman.     See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  224. 

||  De  Loys'  Harmonie  des  Propheties,  p.  259.     (P) 
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20.  Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  continued  in 
the  same  corrupt  and  idolatrous  state  in  which  they  had 
been  for  some  time  before.  The  church  of  Rome  made  the 
same  pretensions  to  miracles  and  prodigies. 

The  calamities  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks, 
make  the  second  of  the  three  woes,  and  it  was  not  less 
severe  than  the  former. 

X.  In  this  place  we  have  a  remarkable  interruption  in 
the  course  of  these  visions.  The  scene  is  changed  from 
heaven,  to  which  the  apostle  had  been  taken  up,  to  the 
earth,  on  which  he  is  now  represented  as  standing. 

1.  These  circumstances,  like  those  which  attended  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  vision,  seem  to 
be  designed  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  apostle  with  awe 
and  reverence,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  attend 
to  each  of  them  in  particular,  as  if  they  had  an  appropriate 
signification. 

2.  The  first  book,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  [Chap. 
v.  I,]  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  but  these  had  all  been 
opened,  and  therefore  this  which  is  called  a  little  book  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  former  book,  now  open,  and  which  the 
angel  was  permitted  to  explain  more  at  large.  The  attitude 
of  this  angel  is  peculiarly  striking ;  but  whether  any  thing 
particular  be  meant  by  his  having  one  foot  on  the  earth,  and 
the  other  on  the  sea,  is  not  certain.* 

3.  What  it  was  that  the  angel  cried,  or  proclaimed,  is  not 
said.  As  the  seven  thunders  immediately  follow,  it  might 
be  only  some  words  indicating  their  approach. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  addressed  to  the 
apostle,  there  have  not  been  wanting  conjectures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  these  thunders.  The  most  ingenious,  and 
probable,  is  that  of  Mr.  Bicheno,  who  supposes  that,  since 
the  place  of  these  thunders  is  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  sixth  trumpet  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh, 
they  must  relate  to  the  wars  which  intervened  between 
them,  or  those  that  immediately  followed  the  conquest  of 
Kaminice,  by  which  the  Turkish  empire  was  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent,  and  those  which  preceded  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  he  conceives  to  be  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet;  and  he  finds  exactly  seven  great  European  wars 
in  that  interval,  viz.  one  that  commenced  in  A.  D.  1700, 
and  ended  in   1721,  a  second  from   1733  to  1735,  a  third 

*  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Apoc.  pp.  269,  276,  277  ;  Lowman ;  Bp.  Newton,  II. 
pp.  227, 228. 
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from  1737  to  1748,  a  fourth  from  1755  to  1763,  a  fifth  from 
1768  to  1773,  the  sixth  from  1775  to  1783,  and  the  seventh 
from  A.  D.  1788  to  1791. 

6.*  This  has  been  variously  interpreted.  According  to 
some,  he  swore  that  there  should  be  no  more  delay  ,-\  and 
what  follows  makes  this  probable,  because  it  announces  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  great  events  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  series  of  visions. 

7.  As  the  event  here  referred  to  was  the  same  that  was 
announced  by  the  former  prophets,  it  must  be  what  is  called 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  final 
happy  state  of  the  world,  as  what  would  soon  follow  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet. 

\0.%  Eating  the  book,  no  doubt,  means  reading  it,  and 
attending  to  its  contents ;  §  and  as  the  general  and  final 
object  was  great  and  glorious,  it  was  at  first  very  pleasing 
to  the  apostle,  but  when  he  considered  more  attentively  the 
calamitous  events  which  would  precede  the  glorious  ones, 
lie  was  filled  with  the  deepest  concern. 

11.  Not  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  any  distant  nation,  but 
that  his  prophecies  would  relate  to  them. 

XI.  All  the  visions  from  this  place  to  the  account  of 
the  pouring  out  of  the  vials,  seem  to  relate  to  the  anti- 
christian  corruptions  of  religion,  and  its  restoration  from 
them,  without  any  respect  to  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  ; 
being  a  more  particular  account  of  a  series  of  important 
events.  And  the  same  events  are  indicated  by  different 
emblems,  that  by  comparing  them  together,  their  corre- 
spondence with  them  may  be  better  understood. 

1.  This  resembles  that  vision  in  Ez ehiel,  ||  in  which  the 
Temple  and  its  courts  were  measured  by  an  angel. 

2.  By  the  order  not  to  measure  the  outer  court,  because 
it  was  given  unto  the  Gentiles  to  be  trampled  under  foot  forty- 
two  months,  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  church  of 
Christ  will  be  in  a  state  of  oppression  for  so  many  years  as 
those  months  contain  days,  which  is  1260,  a  number  which 
we  shall  find  in  two  other  places  of  this  book,  as  well  as 
once  in  Daniel,  denoting,  no   doubt,   the  same  period  of 

*  "  The  angel  in  our  translation  is  represented  as  swearing,  That  there  should 
be  time  no  longer ;  whereas  the  words,  'Or*  x?w°i  «*  «c««  «■«,  ought  to  have  been 
translated,  That  the  time  shall  not  be  yet.  See  Lowraan  on  the  place."  Dodson's 
Isaiah  (xliii.  13),  p.  293. 

t  See  Lowman  ;  Doddridge.  J  See  Harmer,  I.  p.  300. 

S  "  Philo  says  eating,  mystically  signifies  that  comprehension  of  things  which  is 
subsequent  to  meditation.     Jer.  xv.  16."     N.  T.  1729.     See  Lotvman. 

II  See  Chap.  xl.  xli. ;  Lowman. 
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time.*    In  this  place  there  is  no  intimation  from  what  time 
these  years  are  to  be  reckoned. 

3.  We  have  here  another  representation  of  the  same  thing. 
The  two  witnesses  signify  that  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
number,  though  not  very  many,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
amidst  all  the  corruptions  of  it,  but  that  they  will  have 
many  difficulties  to  struggle  with  for  the  space  of  1260  days. 
These  days  being  the  same  number  with  the  forty-two  months 
mentioned  just  before,  must  denote  the  same  period  of  time; 
but  here  also  is  no  intimation  from  what  term  they  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

4.  This  is  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  representations  in  the 
visions  of  Zechariah,  [iv.  3 — 14,]  in  which  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  were  compared  to  the  same  emblems  ;  by  which 
was  intimated  that  they  would  be  supported  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence till  they  had  finished  the  work  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  which  was  the  building  of  the  Temple.  In  like 
manner  these  witnesses  would  not  be  left  without  support, 
notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  their  oppressors. 

6.*j"  This  language  does  not  denote  the  proper  power  of 
the  witnesses  themselves,  but  the  power  of  God,  which 
would  be  exerted  not  only  in  protecting  them,  but  also  in 
finally  punishing  their  enemies.  What  is  done  by  God  by 
their  means,  or  on  their  account,  is  here,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Scriptures,  said  to  be  done  by  them.  Thus  God  says  to 
Jeremiah^  (v.  14,) 

Behold,  I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  as  fire, 
And  this  people  as  wood,  that  it  may  devour  them.;}: 

He  also  says  to  him,  (i.  10,)  "  See,  I  have  given  thee 
power  this  day  over  nations,  and  over  kingdoms,  to  root  out, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  overthrow;  and  to 
build,  and  to  plant."§  That  is,  God  would  authorize  him 
to  announce  such  events. 

7.  |j  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  killing  of  the 
witnesses  will  be  deferred  to  some  particular  time,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  testimony,^  but  that  it  will  frequently 

*  See  Chap.  xiii.  5. 

t  "  That  is.  there  is  nothing  so  stupendous,  but  what  may  be  effected  by  prayer, 
if  haven  think  fit."     N.  T.  1729-     See  Lowman. 
Blayney.  $  Ibid. 

|)  "  Perhaps  '  the  monstrous  beast  which  ascendeth.' "     Grotius  in  Bowyer. 

%  Mede,  on  this  verse,  refers  to  "  a  sin  whereof  the  whole  body  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  notoriously  guilty  ;  which  nevertheless  is  accounted  no  sin."  He  adds, 
"  I  will  not  name  it,  because  it  is  invidious."  Answer  to  Dr.  Twisse,  p.  7*50. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  speaks  of  '*  the  Christian  religion,  which  all  nations  have  cor- 
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happen,  that  particular  witnesses  will  be  put  to  death  when 
they  shall  have  given  their  testimony  in  every  part  of  this 
period  of  1260  years.  They  are  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
power  represented  by  a  beast  arising  out  of  the  abyss,  or 
bottomless  pit  ;  but  no  such  beast  has  been  mentioned,  but 
will  be  hereafter.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  of  this 
abyss  is,  that  a  great  smoke  or  cloud  came  out  of  it,  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet. 

8.^  We  have  here  a  plain  intimation  where  the  principal 
seat  of  this  persecuting  power  is,  viz.  Rome,  which,  on 
account  of  its  vices  and  idolatry,  is  here  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called  Babylon.  These  wi messes 
will  be  put  to  death  in  all  countries  subject  to  this  anti- 
christian  power,  the  whole  extent  of  it  being  called  a  city, 
and  particular  countries  the  streets  of  it.  It  was  by  persons 
acting  on  the  same  principles  with  those  of  this  power,  that 
Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  these  his  witnesses,  were  put  to 
death.  It  was  also  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  empire, 
viz.  that  of  Rome.•|• 

9,  10.  Besides  killing  these  witnesses,  their  persecutors 
would  even  deny  them  the  common  rites  of  burial,  and 
insult  them  in  every  method  in  their  power.:]: 

11,  12.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  witnesses 
will  not  always  continue  in  a  state  of  oppression,  but  that, 
to  the  terror  of  their  persecutors,  they  will  even  rise  to  great 
power.  This  space  of  three  days  and  a  half,  has  been  very 
variously  interpreted.  Some  think  it  equivalent  to  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  therefore  expect  that  their  exaltation 
will  take  place  when  the  persecuting  power  will  wholly 
cease.  Others  think  that  it  implies  a  promise  that  the 
extreme  violence  of  particular  persecutions  will  seldom 
exceed  that  time.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  has  been 
the  case  in  many  instances.  The  Hussites  revived  after  a 
state  of  oppression  of  a  few  years  ;§  the  Lutherans  after  the 
victory  of  Charles  V.  in  A.  D.  1547,  which  put  them  wholly 
in  his  power ;  |J  the  Vaudois  more  than  once  after  the  same 
space  of  time.     The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  En- 

rupted,"  and  of  u  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the  long-lost  truth."  Apoc. 
p.  252.  See  the  Remarks  on  both  passages  in  Taylor's  Grand  A  post.  p.  73,  Note  J, 
and  Mede,  p.  513,  quoted  on  Chap.  v.  12,  13,  supra,  p.  455. 

*  Spiritually  or  mystically.     See  Le  Cene,  p.  20. 

t  See  Chap.  xvii.  18  ;  Bossuet  in  Lowman;  Mann's  Notes  on  Vitringa  in  Bp. 
Newton,  II.  p.  233,  Note. 

%  See  Mtde,  pp.  760,  76 1  ;  Lowman. 

§  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  556 ;  X.  pp.  30—36.  ||  See  Vol.  X.  p.  193, 
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gland  by  queen  Mary  lasted  about  as  long,  and  so  did  the 
persecution  of  them  on  several  occasions  in  France. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Bicheno  thinks,  that  as  days  may  signify 
any  periods  of  time  in  general,  they  may  here  denote  luna- 
tions of  thirty  days  each,  so  that  three  and  a  half  will  be 
one  hundred  and  five;  and  these  may  be  so  many  years; 
and  exactly  that  space  of  time  elapsed  from  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  in  A.  D.  168.5,^  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  in  A.  D.  1790,  when  reli- 
gious liberty  was  asserted  and  declared.  That  this  is  the 
termination  of  the  sufferings  of  the  witnesses,  is  the  more 
probable  from  what  is  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

13.  An  earthquake  naturally  denotes  a  revolution,  and  a 
tenth  part  of  the  city  f  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  subject  to 
the  papal  power,  and  France  is  the  chief  of  them,  being 
that  which  gave  the  popes  their  temporal  power. % 

Instead  of  men,  it  should  have  been  names  of  men,  or 
perhaps  titles.  But  though  seven  destructions  of  these 
titles  are  enumerated  by  the  French  themselves,  without 
any  view  to  this  prophecy,  I  do  not  see  how  the  seven 
thousand  can  be  explained,  except  by  allowing,  in  a  general 
way,  a  thousand  persons  to  each  name  or  title. 

That  the  other  parts  of  this  emblematical  city,  not  imme- 
diately affected  by  this  revolution,  are  affrighted  at  this 
great  event,  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  though  they  have 
not  yet  given  glory  to  God,  this  will  probably  enough  be 
the  case  when  the  whole  series  of  events,  of  which  this  is 
only  the  beginning,  shall  be  completed. 

lo.§  What  is  related  in  the  last  verses  of  this  chapter, 
evidently  belongs  to  the  account  of  the  sealed  book,  for  it 
has  no  particular  reference  to  what  immediately  precedes  or 
follows  it.  These  verses,  therefore,  should  seem  to  be 
better  placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  they  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  account  of  this  open  book.  The  second  woe  is,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  events  under  the  sixth  trumpet. 
If,  however,  these  verses  be  placed  where  they  were  in- 
tended, (and  there  is  no  authority  for  a  contrary  supposi- 
tion,) we  have  here  a  circumstance  of  particular  importance, 
viz.  that  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  will  imme- 
diately follow  the  termination  of  the  persecution  of  the 
witnesses,  and  the  revolution,  which  was  coincident  with 

*  See  Vol.  X.  pp.  374,  375.  t  See  Mede,  p.  487  \  Lowman. 

%  See  Evanson's  Dissonance,  p  .288,  Note. 
**  For  ages  of  ages."     Chauncey,  p.  «98. 
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that  event ;  and  if  this  be  the  late  revolution  in  France,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  series  of  events  is  already  commenced, 
which  will  not  cease  till  the  glorious  times,  there  expressed, 
shall  take  place. 

19-  There  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  the  first 
part  of  this  verse  and  the  second,  and,  therefore,  some  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  clause  belongs  to  the  next  representation 
in  the  following  chapter.*  But  it  may  denote,  in  general 
terms,  the  circumstances  of  the  great  revolution,  by  which 
the  above-mentioned  events  were  to  be  brought  about. 

In  the  second  temple,  which  was  built  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  there  was  no  ark.  That 
which  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Moses,  had,  no  doubt, 
been  destroyed,  together  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had  not  been  replaced. 

XII.  In  this  vision  we  have  another  view  of  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  will  be  exposed, 
during  the  prevalence  of  antichristian  power. 

1.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  thing  was  meant  by  these 
particular  emblems,  besides  exhibiting  this  woman  (which, 
no  doubt,  represents  the  true  Church  of  Christ)  in  the  most 
dignified  manner,  and  in  this  view,  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exceed  it.f 

2.  In  this  we  have  an  emblem  of  a  strong  and  numerous 
offspring,  of  many  converts  made  to  Christianity. 

3.  This  dragon,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven 
crowns  upon  his  heads,  must  represent  the  Roman  empire  in 
general,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination  in*  ten 
kingdoms,  in  every  part  of  which  it  would  be  a  persecutor 
of  the  true  church.  The  seven  heads  represent,  as  we  shall 
see,  both  the  seven  hills,  on  which  the  city  of  Rome  was 
built,  in  order  to  identify  the  place,  and  also  its  seven  suc- 
cessive forms  of  government.  The  seven  crowns  may  sig- 
nify that  in  all  these  forms,  its  power  would  be  great  and 
absolute. 

4.  As  this  beast  is  a  dragon,  one  instrument  of  his  power 
is  his  tail,  which  a  dragon,  or  large  serpent,  is  supposed  to 
move  with  great  force ;  and  stars  represent  civil  powers, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans;  so  that  it  is 
commonly  said  that  their  empire  extended  over  a  third  part 
of  the  known  world. 

5.  6".  As  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  destined  for 
Christ  and  the  saints,  to  whom  all  power  will  be  given,  and 

*  See  Grotivs  in  Lotcman ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  273. 
t  See  Lotcman;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  274. 
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it  will  be  employed  to  crush  all  their  adversaries,  this  must 
be  the  man-child,*  of  which  the  church  is  delivered  ;  and 
its  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  may  signify  the  purpose 
of  God  to  bring  about  this  great  event  in  its  due  time,  till 
which  they  remain,  as  it  were,  with  him,  while  the  church, 
their  mother,  still  remains  in  a  state  of  persecution,  which  is 
to  continue  all  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  antichristian 
power.  By  this  it^appears,  that  we  have  another  emblem 
of  the  same  state  of  things  that  was  typified  by  leaving 
the  court  of  the  temple  to  be  trodden  by  the  Gentiles. 
[C/i.  xi.  2.] 

7 — I  I.  In  these  verses  we  seem  to  have  an  account  of  a 
contest  for  civil  power,  between  the  Heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed  by  the  advance- 
ment of  Constantine,  and  the  defeat  of  his  Heathen  com- 
petitors, with  an  intimation  that  a  principal  cause  of  the 
wondenul  increase  of  Christianity  (which  finally  disposed 
the  empire  to  become  Christian)  was,  their  constancy  in 
bearing  persecution. 

14.  Though  the  empire  was  now  become  nominally  Chris- 
tian, yet  we  see  its  power  still  employed  to  persecute  the 
true  Church 'of  Christ.  She  was,  however,  preserved, 
thoug-h,  as  in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  many  hardships  for 
the  space  of  time  above-mentioned,  viz.  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time,  a  number  first  mentioned  by  Daniel,  [vii.  2.5  ; 
xii.  7,]  and  evidently  equivalent  to  the  1260  days,  or  years, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  vision. 

There  is  some  inconsistency  in  this  representation  :  the 
dragon  being  thrown  from  his  seat  of  power,  and  yet  retain- 
ing so  much  of  it  as  to  persecute  the  church.  But  if  the 
dragon  represents  the  whole  Roman  government,  as  by  its 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  it  must  do,  there  could 
not  have  been  any  other  power  that  could  persecute  in  this 
period;  and  though  powers,  nominally  Christian,  were  in 
the|  government,  it  soon  became  an  antichristian  and  perse- 
cuting power.  In  images  so  complex  as  these,  we  must 
not  expect  perfect  consistency,  and  the  meaning  may  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  notwithstanding.  Interpreters  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  embarrassed  and  misled,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  these  emblems  more  perfect  than  the  use  of 
them   required.      To   have  been  perfectly  consistent,  the 

*  "  A  masculine  son,  intended  to  express  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the  child." 
Doddridge.. 
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power  that  persecuted  should  have  continued  to  be  Heathen, 
and  not  even  nominally  Christian. 

There  is,  however,  a  change  in  the  signification  of  the 
dragon,  sufficiently  intimated  by  the  writer,  in  the  ninth 
verse,  where  he  says  that  he  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan; 
so  that  from  being  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  now  the  diaboli- 
cal spirit  by  which  it  was  actuated,  or  the  principle  of  evil 
in  general.  Accordingly,  we  shall  find  that  this  dragon  con- 
tinues upon  the  stage  till  after  the  milltnium,  long  after  every 
trace  of  the  Roman  empire,  Heathen  or  Christian,  was  gone. 

15,  16.  As  the  woman  is  represented  as  concealed  some- 
where in  the  Wilderness,  the  dragon,  being  on  the  earth, 
had  no  means  of  destroying  her  but  by  a  flood,  which 
might  find  her  wherever  she  was.  But  this  flood  is  repre- 
sented as  swallowed  up  by  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  the  only 
natural  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  to  disappear.  This 
denotes  that,  though  the  church  should  continue  in  a  state 
of  persecution,  means  would  be  found,  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  The 
utmost  rage  of  its  enemies  would  never  be  able  to  effect  this. 

XIII.  The  power  which  was  to  persecute  the  Christian 
Church,  is  an  object  of  such  importance  to  all  Christians, 
that  several  figurative  representations  are  given  of  it  in  this 
book.      We  are  now  to  consider  another  of  them. 

Daniel  (vii.  3)  saw  all  his  four  beasts  rise  out  of  the  sea, 
though  their  real  origins  were  different  from  one  another; 
and  yet,  as  in  the  interpretation,  they  are  all  said  (ver.  17)  to 
arise  out  of  the  earth,  I  do  not  think  that  much  stress  can  be 
laid  on  this  circumstance.  If,  however,  there  be  any  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  origin  of  this  beast,  which 
is  said  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  next,  [ver.  11, J 
which  rises  out  of  the  earth,  I  think  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,*  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable.  The  Jews 
called  all  those  countries  to  which  they  had  no  access, 
except  by  sea,  islands  of  the  sea,  and  this  comprised  all 
Europe;  whereas  Asia,  to  all  the  parts  of  which  they  had 
access  without  shipping,  was  their  land,  or  continent.  This 
beast,  then,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  must  have  its  origin  in 
Europe,  and,  therefore,  is  naturally  interpreted  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  some  state  or  other  ;  and  the  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns  indicate  the  same  thing.  Moreover,  as  the 
crowns  are  now  on  the  horns,  and  not  on  the  heads,  it  shews 

*  Apoc.  pp.  276,  277.    See  Lowman. 
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that  this  empire  was  in  its  last  state,  when  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms.  But  all  the  heads  had  on  them  the  name  of 
blasphemy.  It  is  power  opposed  to  that  of  God,  usurping 
his  authority,  and  persecuting  his  servants. 

2.  Of  Daniel's  four  beasts,  which  represented  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman  em- 
pires, the  first  resembled  a  lion,  the  second  a  bear,  and  the 
third  a  leopard.  The  fourth  had  no  particular  name,  but 
is  only  described  as  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  exceedingly 
strong.^  This  beast,  therefore,  resembling  all  the  former 
three,  may  be  the  fourth  of  Daniel,  or  the  Roman  empire; 
and  as  it  succeeded  the  dragon,  which  represented  Rome 
Heathen,  it  must  be  Rome  Christian,  or  in  its  last  state. 

3.  The  heads  of  this  beast  represent  the  different  forms  of 
its  government,  the  sixth  of  which,  as  we  are  afterwards 
informed,  (Ch.  xvii.  10,)  existed  at  the  time  that  this  book 
was  written.  It  was,  therefore,  the  imperial  power  that 
received  this  wound;  and  this  it  did  when  Rome  was  no 
longer  the  seat  of  government,  which  was  the  case  while  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Heruli,  the  Goths,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  when  it 
became  once  more  the  seat  of  government,  as  it  did  when 
the  popes  became  temporal  princes,  its  wound  might  be  said 
to  be  healed;  and  the  world  must  have  been  astonished  to 
see  a  power,  different  indeed  in  its  kind,  but  equal  in  autho- 
rity, rising  in  the  same  place;  orders  of  government  issuing, 
as  formerly,  from  Rome.j' 

4.  By  worshipping  the  dragon  must  be  meant  the  respect 
that  was  paid,  not  indeed  to  Heathenism,  which  was  now  no 
more,  but  to  something  of  the  same  nature,  equally  polythe- 
isticaland  idolatrous,  which  was  the  case  with  Rome  Chris- 
tian, or  rather  anti-christian.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was 
so  much  respected  and  dreaded,  when,  to  appearance,  it  was 
omnipotent,  the  greatest  princes  being  often  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  it. 

5.  Many  copies  read,  has  power  to  make  war.%  What  is 
here  said  of  this  beast,  is  said  of  the  little  horn  in  Dan.  vii. 
8,  which  had  "  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things."  .  This  horn  also  [yer.  21]  "  made 
war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,'  and  his 
power  was  to  continue  [yer.  2^3  a,  time,  times,  and  half  a 

*  See  Dan.  vii.  3 — 7  ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  285. 

t  See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  286,  287. 

X  See  ver.  7 ;  Doddridge ;  Bp.  Newtonf  II.  p.  288. 
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time,  which  coincides  with  the  forty-two  months  of  this 
beast. 

There  bas  been  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  time 
from  which  this  number  of  years  is  to  be  reckoned.  If  we 
be  guided  by  this  account,  it  is  the  duration  of  the  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  or  the  Roman  empire  after 
its  division  into  ten  kingdoms  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  this  in  any  other  of  the  three  places  in  which 
this  number  occurs.  The  outer  court  of  the  Temple  is  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  forty  and  two  months,  (Ch.  xi.  2,)  the 
witnesses  fver.  3)  prophesy  in  sack-cloth  1260  days,  and  the 
woman,  which  represents  the  church,  (Ch.  xii.  6,)  was  in 
the  Wilderness  1260  days.  All  these  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  this  account ;  and,  according  to  it,  we  may  expect 
the  fall  of  this  power  in  1260  years  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  or  from  a  period  not  long  after  it,  when  the  ten 
kingdoms  were  formed  ;  and  if  so,  this  great  event  may  be 
expected  about  the  present  time. 

But,  according  to  Daniel  vii.  25,  a  power  to  persecute 
the  saints,  and  "  to  change  times  and  laws,"  is  given  to  the 
little  horn  (which  represents  the  papal  power)  "  a  time  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time;**  and  this  power  rose  after 
the  rest,  and  was  to  subdue  three  of  them.  If  we  take  this 
date  from  the  time  of  this  subduing  the  three  kings  or  king- 
doms, it  must  at  least  be  from  the  year  7o6,  when  the  popes 
got  possession  of  the  exarchate;  but  it  existed  before  it  sub- 
dued the  three  kings,  and  the  popes  had  great  power,  though 
not  sovereign  power,  and  made  a  very  bad  use  of  it,  before 
this  time.  It  was  in  A.  D.  607,  that  pope  Boniface  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  Phocas  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  this  account  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  others ;  and  indeed  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
interpret  one  prophecy  by  another,  and  especially  one  that 
is  older  and  more  obscure,  by  one  that  is  later,  and  more 
intelligible. 

6.*  The  blasphemy  of  the  beast,  of  which  the  papal  power 
was  a  part,  consists  in  the  Pope*s  usurping  the  authority  of 
God,  setting  up  other  objects  of  worship  besides  him,  and 
persecuting  his  true  worshippers,  and  in  this  all  the  king- 
doms represented  by  the  ten  horns,  concurred. 

7.  The  number  of  Christians  who  suffered  death  for  not 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  subscribing 

*  "  That  is,  the  Christians,  who  are  styled  the  citizens  of  heaven,  Phil.  iii.  20." 
N.T.  1729. 
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to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  amounted  in  all  to 
several  millions. 

8.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  nominally  Christian  world, 
professed   the  Catholic   religion.     This  should   have  been 
rendered  whose  names  are  not  written  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  the  book  of  life*  of  the  lamb  that  was  slain. 

9.  This  was  an  expression  used  by  our  Saviour  after  deli- 
vering something  of  peculiar  importance.  Such,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude  the  account  of  this  blasphemous  perse- 
cuting power  to  be,  and,  consequently,  the  solemn  warning 
to  the  Christian  Church,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it. 

10.  Here  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  who  have  the 
virtue  not  to  conform  to  the  iniquitous  decrees  of  this  anti. 
christian  power,  are  encouraged  to  expect,  that  in  due  time, 
God  will  avenge  their  cause  upon  it;  and  that  the  measure 
she  has  dealt  to  others,  will  be  dealt  to  herself;  but  in  the 
mean  time  her  tyranny  will  be  an  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  we  have  an  account 
of  another  antichristian  power,  but  in  connexion  with,  and 
subordinate  to,  the  former. 

11.  As  the  former  beast  rose  out  of  the  sea,  or  had  an 
European  origin,  this  arose  out  of  the  earth,  or  the  continent, 
that  is,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  had  an  Asiatic 
origin.  It  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  is  therefore  an 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  spake  like  a  dragon,  and  therefore 
was  as  tyrannical  and  mischievous  as  any  civil  power,  even 
that  of  the  Heathen  emperors.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  second  beast  represents  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  exer- 
cised by  the  popes.  And  though  I  do  not  think  that  an 
attention  to  the  different  origins  of  those  beasts  is  of  much 
consequence,  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  radical  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  their  rise  in  Asia,  especially 
in  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils,  all  of  which  were 
held  there,  and  more  particularly  the  second  of  Nice,  in 
which  the  worship  of  images  was  established.  Even  that 
supremacy  over  other  churches,  which  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  popes,  was  first  claimed  by  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople. 

12.  As  the  papal  power  is  supported  by  the  temporal 
powers,  represented  by  the  ten  horns  of  the  former  beast,  so 
in  return  it  supports  their  authority.     It  was  the  prospect 

*  "  An  allusion  to  (he  practice  of  several  states  at  that  time,  who  kept  a  register 
of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  and  their  families."  N.  T.  1 7  '29-  See  Lowman  on 
Ch.  iii.  b  ;  Peirce  in  Doddridge ;  Harwood,  N.  T.  Gr. ;   Wakefield. 
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of  this  that  induced  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  to  give  them 
temporalities,  and  this  has  been  the  reason'  why  all  other 
Christian  princes  in  Europe  have  supported  their  authority. 

]3.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  the  power  of  working  miracles  ; 
and  the  Church  or"  Rome  abounds  with  such  pretences.  One 
circumstance  necessary  to  the  canonization  of  any  of  their 
saints,  is  the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  both  before,  and 
after,  their  death.  This  dt scent  of  Jire  from  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  men,  probably  refers  to  the  dreadful  excommuni- 
cations of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  pronouncing  which,  a 
priest  in  an  elevated  situation  turows  down  a  lighted  torch, 
to  denote  that  the  person  excommunicated  would  fall,  and 
be  extinguished  like  that  torch. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  image  of 
the  beast  from  the  beast  himself,  because  the  same  power  is 
ascribed  to  them  both.  It  probably  refers  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  which  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the  civil 
courts,  in  all  Christian  countries,  and  to  which  all  persons 
were  obliged  to  submit,  though  it  formed  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  a  jurisdiction  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
prince  in  whose  states  it  was  erected.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Inquisition,  as  far  as  its  power 
extended  ;  but  it  applies  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
general. 

16,  17.  In  ancient  times  slaves  often  bore  the  marks  of 
their  masters,  and  the  devotees  of  particular  deities  bore 
some  characteristic  mark  of  the  object  of  their  devotion.* 
In  like  manner  the  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged  to  make 
an  open  profession  of  their  attachment  to  the  papal  see,  on 
pain  of  being  cut  off  from  all  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of 
men.  An  excommunicated  person  could  have  no  inter- 
course whatever  with  Catholic  Christians,  so  that,  when  the 
sentence  was  literally  executed,  they  must  necessarily  perish. 
This  was  actually  the  case  of  some  Lollards  in  England, j* 
and  many  others. 

18.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  interpretation  that  I  have 
yet  met  with,  of  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast.  The 
most  ancient,  and  that  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
most  probable,  was  suggested  by  Irenceus,  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  John  himself,  though  it  is 
not  pretended  that  it  came  from  him,  viz.  T^arsivog;  since  the 
numeral  letters  in  this  word  amount  to  666.%     The  same 

*  See  supra,  p.  55 ;  Doddridge ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  296 — 298. 
t  See  the  Poplieani,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  345,  346. 
t  See  Bp.  Newton,  pp,  398— 301. 
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number  is  also  found  in  the  Hebrew  word,  ritam*  which  has 
the  same  signification.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  both  these 
words  should  be  adjectives,  and  still  less  why  one  of  them 
should  be  of  the  masculine,  and  the  other  of  the  feminine 
gender,  for  if  this  circumstance  be  changed,  the  proper  num- 
ber is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  them. 

Besides,  these  words  are  rather  the  name  of  the  beast,  than 
the  number  of  his  name,  which  is  different  from  it.  It  was 
also  something  that  every  person  was  required  to  have :  if 
he  had  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  or  its  name,  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  buy  or  sell.  This  circumstance  excludes 
the  interpretations  of  Grotius,  Lowman,*  and  others,  which 
is,  that  it  denotes  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  the  apostle  and  the  appearance  of  this  beast, 
though  this  number  of  years  did  intervene  between  the  year 
54  and  7«56,  when  the  popes  acquired  their  temporal  power 
by  the  gift  of  the  exarchate.  It  also  excludes  the  title  of 
Ludovicus,  for  which  Mr.  Bicheno  contends.  It  must  be 
something  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

By  (he  number  of  a  man,  Le  Clerc  supposes  to  be  meant 
a  small  number,  such  as  a  man  may  easily  count. 

XIV.  We  have  now  some  account  of  the  state  of  the 
true  church,  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  that  have  been 
described,  the  piety  of  its  members,  their  patience,  and 
their  reward,  with  the  destruction  that  awaits  their  enemies. 

1.  The  visions  [Ch.  x. — xiii.]  which  interrupt  the  account 
of  what  is  represented  as  passing  in  heaven,  seem  now  to  be 
closed,  though  without  any  notice  of  it.  For  now  we  find 
the  views  of  the  apostle  directed  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  the  temple  of  God  that  was  there.  The  number  one 
hundred  and  forty  four  thousand,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
those  who  were  said  to  be  sealed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  prophecy  [Ch.  vii.  4]  as  having  kept  themselves  from 
the  idolatrous  corruptions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
They  have  the  name  of  God  on  their  foreheads,  to  signify 
their  being  devoted  to  his  sole  worship,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  saints  and  angels.  Some  copies  have  his  name  and  his 
Father  s  name.\ 

2,  3.  The  scene  is  now  evidently  in  the  heavenly  regions, 
and  near  the  throne,  where  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the 
twenty-four  elders  were.  What  this  song  was,  we  have  no 
intimation  given  us;  but  it  was  something  in  which  only 

•  Sect,xi.  pp.  193— 195.    See  Doddridge.  t  See  Lowman. 
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themselves  could  join  ;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  any  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  understanding  it,  but  as  not  suiting  the 
condition  or  sentiments  of  other  persons. 

5.  That  is,  they  were  not  guilty  of  spiritual  adultery ,  as 
idolatry  is  frequently  called  in  the  ancient  prophets,  but 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  genuine  Christianity.  By 
Jirst-fruits,  in  this  place,  we  cannot  understand  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity ;  for  this  vision  probably  refers  to 
the  time  of  ajitichristian  idolatry  and  persecution  ;  but, 
like  the  first-fruits  under  the  law,  they  were  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  God,  and  excellent  in  their  kind,  though  few  in 
comparison  of  the  harvest  that  was  to  follow  them. 

5.  This  cannot  mean  Christian  perfection  ;  for  to  that,  no 
person  ever  attained  ;  but  a  perfect  freedom  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

6.  As  the  scene  of  this  vision  immediately  precedes  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  we  seem  authorized  to  infer  from 
it,  that  before  that  time  there  will  be  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world  ;  and  this  may  be  occa- 
sioned, as  Dr.  Hartley  conjectures,  by  the  dispersion  of 
zealous  and  intelligent  Christians  to  various  pacts  of  it, 
whither  they  would  not  have  gone  in  more  peaceable  times.* 
They  are  exhorted  [C/t.  xviii.  4]  to  flee  out  of  mystical 
Babylon,  and  wherever  they  went,  they  should  carry  their 
knowledge  and  their  zeal  with  them. 

7.  These  new  preachers  will  probably  be  Unitarians,  con- 
fining their  worship  to  the  one  God,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
and  warning  all  people  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  every 
thing  tending  to  idolatry,  or  any  other  worship  than  that  of 
the  God  and  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Here  we  have  an  account  of  the  fall  of  this  mystical 
Babylon,  which  shews  that  this  was  the  time  of  the  seventh 
trumpet ;  and  the  principal  cause  of  her  punishment  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned.  It  was  an  idolatrous  church,  and  drew 
all  nations  into  that  crime. 

9 — 11-t  Here,  in  figurative  language,  the  judgments  of 
God  are  denounced  against  the  antichristian  power,  and  all 

*  Having  declared  it  "probable,  from  the  scripture  prophecies,  that  all  the 
present  civil  governments  will  be  overturned,"  and  that  "  the  present  forms  of 
church  government  will  be  dissolved,"  Dr.  Hartley  concludes  that  this  "downfel 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  must  both  be  attended  with  such  public 
calamities,  as  will  make  men  serious,  and  also  drive  them  from  the  countries  of 
Christendom  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  into  the  East  and  West 
Indies;  whither,  consequently,  they  will  carry  their  religion,  now  purified  from 
errors  and  superstitions."  Obs.  onMan  (Pt.  ii.),  Prop.  Ixxxi.  lxxxii.  lxxxiv.  (1791) 
II.  pp.S66,  370,  377. 

f  See  Ch.  xx.  7—10 ;  Chauncey,  pp.  29S—S0S ;  Impn  Vers. 
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who  submitted  to  it.  To  drink  of  a  cup  is  a  frequent  em 
blem  of  receiving  punishment ;  alluding  perhaps  to  the 
method  of  putting  criminals  to  death  by  poison,*  though  we 
do  not  find  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

13.  After  the  account  of  the  fall  of  this  antichristian 
power,  we  have  here  a  commendation  of  the  virtue  and  pa- 
tience of  those  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  opposed  its 
usurpations.  Though  they  would  die  in  the  glorious  struggle, 
they  would  not  fail  to  receive  their  reward.  By  the  term 
henceforth  may  be  intimated,  that  they  would  soon  obtain  a 
happy  resurrection  ;  the  final  destruction  of  Antichrist  being 
coincident  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  raise  the 
dead  and  judge  the  vvorld.  Then  may  be  expected  at  least 
what  is  called  \Ch.  xx.  5]  the  first  resurrection,  viz.  that  of 
the  martyrs,  and  othej  distinguished  adherents  of  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ. 

14.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  now  a  representation 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  with  emblems  of 
royalty  on  his  head,  and  an  instrument  of  punishment  in 
his  hand. 

15.  16.  By  the  harvest  we  are  undoubtedly  in  this  place 
to  understand  the  ripeness  of  the  antichristian  world  for 
punishment,  its  iniquity  being  full.  In  this  sense  the  pro- 
phet Joel  (iii.  13)  uses  the  same  metaphor: 

Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe: 

Go,  get  ye  down,  for  the  wine-press  is  full,  the  vats  overflow: 

For  their  wickedness  is  greatf 

To  this  passage  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  here. 

1S__20.  This  is  another  emblem  of  punishment,  perhaps 
one  subsequent  to  the  former,  as  the  vintage  is  to  the  harvest; 
or  it  may  be  only  a  different  emblem  of  the  same  thing. 
But  whenever  these  judgments  take  place,  it  will  probably 
be  in  a  series  of  some  continuance,  so  that  the  former  part 
may  be  called  the  harvest',  and  the  latter  part  the  vintage.  That 
it  is  an  intimation  of  calamity  by  war  is  most  naturally  in- 
ferred from  the  mention  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood  that 
will  be  shed  on  the  occasion,  which  is  hyperbolically  ex- 
pressed by  saying  it  will  be  unto  the  horses'  bridles.% 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  space  of  sixteen  hundred 

furlongs  is  the  extent  of  the  Pope's  dominions,  from  the 

Tyber  to  the  l*o  ;§  as  if  this  country  in  particular  was  to  be 

*  See  Lowman.  t  Newcome.     See  Lowman;  Bp.  Neioton,  II.  p.  31 1. 

X  "  multoqne  fluentia  sanguine  lora."   Sil.  Ital.  (Lib.  iii.  sub  fin.)"   Bowyer. 

See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  31 1,  312. 

§  The  Stato  delta  Chiesa.     See  Mede,  p.  522 ;  Bp,  Newtoti,  II.  p.  3 12. 
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the  seat  of  this  calamity.  But  we  must  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  not  yet  fulfilled, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not 
very  distant. 

XV.  1.  Hitherto  we  have  had  only  a  general  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  antichristian  power,  though  with  sufficient 
intimations  that  it  would  not  be  without  blood,  or  war;  but 
this  being  a  most  interesting  object  in  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tions, we  have  now  an  emblematical  view  of  the  particulars 
of  its  fall,  in  the  appointment  of  seven  angels  to  pour  out 
seven  vials,  each  indicating  some  part  of  the  judgment  in- 
flicted upon  it. 

2.  As  the  fate  of  this  antichristian  power,  by  which  the 
true  church  had  suffered  so  much,  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, the  members  of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  who  had 
withstood  all  its  attempts  to  ensnare  them,  are  here  repre- 
sented as  rejoicing  in  their  safety. 

3.  King  of  saints.     Some  MSS.  have  king  of  nations.* 
As  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  situations  of  those 

who  escaped  from  this  antichristian  tyranny,  and  the  Israelites 
who  had  escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the  former  are 
represented  as  in  a  similar  situation,  in,  or,  seemingly,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  apostle,  who 
was  looking  towards  them,  \yer.  2, J  upon  a  sea  of  glass ;  but 
said  to  be  mingled  with  fire,  perhaps  from  the  appearance  of 
flashes  of  lightning  ;  singing  such  a  hymn  of  praise  as  the 
Israelites  sung  on  their  deliverance. 

4.  The  sentiments  of  this  truly  sublime  hymn  are  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  song  of  Moses  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  therefore,  called  \yer.  3]  the 
song  of  Moses,  and  also  of  the  Lamb,  because  it  is  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  Christian  church.*}* 

5 — 8.  This  preparation  for  the  pouring  out  of  the  vials  is 
equal  in  solemnity  to  any  thing  in  this  book,  which  exhibits 
more  striking  images  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ; 

*  Wakefield.     (P.) 

f  "  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Christ  Jesvs, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  in  the  New  ;  that  one  God  only,  that  made  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  was  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped,  and  with  an  incommunicable  wor- 
ship. In  respect  whereof,  as  I  take  it,  these  victors  are  said  to  sing  the  song  of 
Moses,  and  the  Lamb,  that  is,  a  gratulatory  song  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  after 
that  his  ordinances  were  made  manifest. — The  ditty  is  borrowed  from  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
8 — 10. — Compare  Jer.  x.  6,  7"  Mede  (on  Matt.  vi.  9;  Luke  xi.  2),  p.  10.  See 
Clem.  Alex,  (ad  Gent,  versus  finem)  in  Clarke  (S.  D.),  994.  "  Here  the  Lamb  him- 
self is  represented  as  the  composer,  or  singer,  of  a  sacred  hymn  to  God  the  Almighty." 
Haynes  (Ch.  xi.),  pp.  47,  48.  "  The  song  of  the  Lamb,  that,  which  the  Lamb,  him- 
self, taught  and  sung."  Ibid.  {Ch.  xxix.),  p.  136.  See  Lowman;  Bp.  Neioton, 
II.  pp.  314,  315.     On  Mede,  see  supra,  pp.  455,  469,  470,  Note. 
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but  why  each  particular  in  the  ceremonial  should  be  adjusted 
exactly  as  is  here  represented,  arid  what  was  meant  by  each 
of  the  particulars,  as  the  dress  of  the  angels,  their  girdles, 
one  of  the  four  living  creatures  delivering  the  vials,  and  why 
the  temple  from  which  they  issue  should  on  this  occasion 
he  filled  with  smoke,  Or  a  cloud,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  form 
any  conjecture,  though  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  reason 
for  each  of  them.  This  smoke,  however,  or  cloud,  was  the 
token  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Wilderness,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  was 
more  particularly  conspicuous  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
either  of  divine  favour  or  divine  vengeance.  This  was  the 
case  immediately  before  the  punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan^ 
and  Abiram,  for  rebelling  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Numb, 
xvi.  19).  There,  as  we  read,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  all  the  congregation/'  Presently  after  this, 
Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
opening  under  them.  And  the  next  day,  when  all  the  people 
murmured  at  this,  we  read,  (ver.  42,)  that  "  the  cloud  covered 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared."  After 
this,  the  Divine  intention  being  declared,  Moses  directed 
Aaron  to  burn  incense,  and  make  an  atonement ;  for,  said 
he,  \yer.  16,]  "  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord  ;  the 
plague  is  begun."  This  appearance  of  the  Divine  glory  was 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  introduced  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  English  word  vials,  may  mislead  the  reader.  They 
were  such  cups  as  were  used  in  the  Temple  for  the  purpose 
of  libations,  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.*  / 

XVI.  1.  The  pouring  out  of  the  vials,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  (en-homed  beast,  no  doubt  consti- 
tutes the  third  of  the  three  woes,  the  first  of  which  followed 
the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  the  second  that  of 
the  sixth  ;  the  former  announcing  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  latter  by  those  of 
the  Turks.  The  whole  of  this  third  woe,  and  consequently 
all  of  the  vials  must,  in  order  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
these  visions,  be  contained  in  the  seventh  trumpet ;  for  on 
the  mention  of  its  sounding  (Chap.  xi.  \5)  there  was  no  ac- 
count of  any  thing  more  than  the  general  object  of  it,  the 
destruction  of  the  antichristian  power,  issuing  in  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  Christ.  But  as 
this  kingdom  could  not  be  established  till  the  pouring  out 
of  these  vials,  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  destruc- 

*  See  supra,  on  Ch.  v.  8,  p.  455,  and  the  desiyn  in  Reland  de  Spoliis,  p.  106. 
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tion  of  the  same  antichristian  power,  they  must  all  be  re- 
ferred to  the  seventh  trumpet.  And  as  the  seventh  trumpet 
did  not  sound  till  alter  the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  great  earthquake,  in  which  a  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell, 
and  this  was  probably  fulfilled  in  the  French  Revolution, 
these  vials  must  take  their  dates  in  events  subsequent  to  it. 
If  this  supposition  be  right,  this  revolution  was  merely  the 
earthquake,  a  change  in  the  seat  of  power,  without  any  other 
calamity  than  the  destruction  of  the  names  of  men,  or  here- 
ditary titles,  though  a  great  alarm  was  excited  by  it.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  effect  of  the  vials  in  the  cala- 
mitous events  which  have  followed  this  revolution  ;  and  they 
have,  indeed,  been  such  as,  in  a  general  way,  sufficiently 
correspond  to  the  emblematical  description  now  before  us : 
for  they  evidently  announce  great  calamity  by  war,  and  much 
bloodshed.  Being  now,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  events, 
it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  what  particular 
events  correspond  to  each  vial.* 

2f- — 7.  Since  the  first  vial  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  Mr. 
Bicheno  interprets  it  literally,  of  wars  by  land,  and  since  the 
second  is  poured  into  the  sea,  he  thinks  it  announces  calami- 
ties occasioned  by  naval  operations,  or  in  places  contiguous 
to  the  sea ;  and  since  the  third  is  poured  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  water,  it  will  fall  on  those  cities  which  are  built 
upon  great  rivers.  It  is  certain  that  the  calamity  occasioned 
by  this  war  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  on  the  land,  though  the 
sea  has  not  been  without  its  share  ;  and,  according  to  present 
appearances,  more  will  be  done  on  this  element  than  has  yet 
taken  place.  But  1  see  no  occasion  for  this  distinction  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  vials,  any  more  than  in  that  of  the 
trumpets,  to  which  they  correspond.  Besides,  it  is  very 
possible,  as  many  commentators  have  observed,  that  the 
pouring  out  of  these  vial§,  though  mentioned  as  in  succes- 
sion, may  be  in  some  measure  contemporaneous,  so  that 
part,  at  least,  of  all  the  calamities  here  announced  will  be 
inflicted  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
of  the  beast. 

All  these  three  first  vials  evidently  announce  calamity 
by  means  of  war,  whatever  be  the  particular  theatre  of  them  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  consider  them  as  in  a  great 
measure  poured  out  already. 

*  See  Dr.  T.  Burnet's  Theory,  B.  iii.  Ch.  v.  ad  fin.  Ed.  5,  1722,  If.  pp.59,  60; 
Lowman,  pp.  2S5 — 242. 

t  Ver.  5.  Angel  of  the  tvaters.  "  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  East,  that  a 
particular  angel  presided  over  the  waters,  as  others  did  over  other  elements."  Bp. 
Newton,  II.  p.  317. 
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8 — 11.  As  the  sun  is  the  most  distinguished  body  in  the 
system  of  nature,  it  probably  signifies  monarchical  power, 
and  that  of  all  the  horns  of  the  mystical  beast.  I  therefore 
"think,  with  Mr.  Towers*,  that  these  two  vials  announce  a 
great  diminution  of  their  authority.  The  first  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  signify  excessive  abuse  of  that  power,  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  subjects ;  owing  perhaps  to  an  apprehension 
of  its  being  in  danger  ;  and  the  second,  which  falls  upon  the 
seat,  or  throne,  of  the  beast,  may  announce  the  very  thing 
which  they  dreaded,  the  real  diminution  or  loss  of  their 
power,  by  the  prevalence  of  democratical  principles,  and 
the  claims  of  the  people  to  the  benefit  of  equal  representative 
governments,  which  are  now  very  general,  and  almost  uni- 
versal, in  Europe  ;  and  yet  we  see  no  disposition  to  relax 
any  of  the  pretensions  to  authority  that  have  hitherto  been 
exercised,  though  their  kingdom  \sfull  of  darkness,  and  they 
are  to  the  last  degree  distressed  by  the  prospect  before  them. 
They  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain,  but  without  repenting  of 
their  deeds. 

12.  As  the  mention  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  account 
of  the  trumpets,  \_Ch.  ix.  14,]  announced  the  rise  of  theTurkish 
empire  in  its  neighbourhood,  this  drying  up  of  the  same  river 
is  generally  thought  to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  here 
called  the  kings  of  the  East.  But  as  there  is  no  apparent, 
propriety  in  giving  that  title  to  the  Jews,  all  that  was  intended 
in  the  prophecy  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Babylon, 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  this  mystical  Babylon,  which 
is  the  real  object  of  the  prophecy.  Ancient  Babylon  could 
not  be  taken  till  the  river  which  flowed  through  it  was 
diverted  from  its  usual  course,  and  then  the  kings  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  who  were  from  the  East,  were  able  to 
take  it.  In  like  manner,  whatever  be  the  obstacle  that  pre- 
vents the  destruction  of  this  mystical  Babylon  maybe  called 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  drying  of  it  up  may  be  its 
removal. t  What  this  obstacle  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  the  power  of  the  temporal  princes,  which 
support  the  papal  power,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
general. 

13 — 16.  These  kings  of  the  earth  are,  no  doubt,  those  that 
are  represented  by  the  ten  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
and  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast ;  and  the  unclean  spirits  resem- 

•  Illutt.  of  Proph.  I.  pp.  176,  177-     See  ibid.  pp.  2—4,  16,  17. 
t  See  Low  man. 
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bling  frogs,  Mr.  Daubuz  says,  signify  impostors  and  flat- 
terers, and  such  as  are  never  wanting  to  instigate  sovereign 
princes  to  projects  that  end  in  their  destruction.*  Being 
compared  to  spirit,  or  breath,  which  is  used  in  persuasion,* 
they  are,  agreeable  to  analogy,  represented  as  coming  out  of 
the  mouth,  and  they  are  called  the  spirits  of  demons,  for  their 
wickedness.  Their  working  miracles  can  only  mean  their 
pretensions  to  that  power,  on  the  promise  of  extraordinary 
events,  with  which  they  flatter  these  kings. 

As  these  kings  are,  in  fact,  themselves  the  dragon,  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  it  may  signify  their  deceiving 
themselves,  by  presuming  on  their  power  to  perform  some- 
thing extraordinary,  by  the  wars  in  which  they  will  engage. 
As  they  oppose  the  designs  of  God,  they  are  said  to  be  gathered 
to  the  battle,  or,  as  it  should  have  been  rendered,  to  the  war 
of  the  great  day  of God  Almighty ;  a  war  by  which,  whatever 
they  may  intend,  he  will  accomplish  the  greatest  events; 
and  that  it  will  be  a  war  attended  with  much  slaughter,  is. 
intimated  by  the  place  in  which  their  forces  met,  viz.  Arma- 
geddon, or  Megiddo,  a  place,  as  Mr.  Lovvman  says,  that  had 
become  proverbial  for  destruction  and  mourning,  as  in  Zech. 
xii.  11,  12. j-  The  same  place  is  in  Joel  [iii.  2]  called  the 
valley  of Jehosaphat,  the  meaning  of  which  word  is  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  As  this  is  called  the  war  of  the  great  day  of 
God  Almighty,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  war  of  Arma- 
geddon, and  the  slaughter  that  will  be  occasioned  by  it,  is 
the  same  that  is  represented  by  the  harvest  and  the  vintage 
in  the  preceding  vision ;  J  and  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  lives  will  be  beyond  ail  ex- 
ample in  history. 

This  account,  also,  much  resembles  what  we  have  lately 
seen  in  the  combination  of  the  kings  of  Europe  against  the 
French  republic;  and  the  issue  of  this  confederacy  has 
hitherto  been  so  much  the  same  with  the  events  here  an- 
nounced, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  recite  the  prophecy 
but  in  such  language  as  describes  the  events.  The  total 
defeat  of  this  great  confederacy  was  far  from  being  expected 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest;  so  that  nothing  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  secret  direction  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  man  intending  one  thing,  and  God  another. 

There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  circumstance  of  some  of 

*  See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  S19.  "  Frogs  signify  impostors  and  flatterers,  aud  bode 
good  to  them  that  get  their  living  out  of  the  common  people."  Daubuz,  from  Ar~ 
temidorus,  in  Must,  of  Proph.  I.  p.  29G. 

t  SeehisflTote.  %  Ch.  xiv.  15 — 20.     See  supra,  p.  484. 
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these  spirits  going  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  that  of  the  false  prophet; 
the  dragon  having  represented  the  Ho  man  empire  in  its 
Heathen  state,  which  in  this  stage  of  the  prophecy  no  longer 
exists  ;  he  having  given  his  seat  and  power  to  the  beast,  who 
therefore  occupies  his  place.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he 
is  not  said  to  be  dead,  and  the  same  spirit  which  actuated 
the  Heathen  emperors,  appears  sufficiently  in  the  Christian 
kings.  Both  were  equally  persecutors  of  the  true  church  ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  was  not  at  this  time  reigning,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  scenery  of  the  vision,  that  he  should 
take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  his  successors.  Besides,  as  I 
have  observed,  this  dragon,  which  at  first  was  an  emblem  of 
the  Heathen  empire,  was  changed  into  the  Devil,  or  Satan; 
that  is,  the  principle,  or  cause,  of  evil  in  general,  and  not 
merely  of  this  evil  in  particular;  and  therefore  it  is  repre- 
sented as  outliving  both  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet, 
and  all  the  remains  of  the  Homan  empire. 

Some  think  that  by  the  dragon  is  meant  other  sovereign 
princes,  not  represented  by  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  as  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Denmark; 
and  therefore  that  this  war  is  to  terminate  in  the  abolition  of 
all  kinglypower.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than 
the  prophecy  announces.  The  clear  object  of  Scripture 
prophecy  is  the  destruction  of  those  monarchies  which  are 
represented  by  the  ten  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  in 
Daniel,  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  in  this  book  of  Revela- 
tion, or  the  Christian  princes  that  are  within  the  bounds  of 
the  ancient  Roman  empire.  That  any  thing  farther  is  in- 
tended, should  not  be  concluded  without  direct  evidence. 

Beza,  with  great  diffidence,  but  with  much  probability, 
supposes  that  the  1 5th  verse  has  by  some  accident  been  trans- 
ferred into  this  place  from  some  other,  and  he  conjectures 
that  its  proper  place  is  after  Ch.  iii.  3,  where  it  would  make 
part  of  the  message  to  the  church  of  Sardis.  It  would  cer- 
tainly suit  that  place  much  better  than  this,  where  it  has  no 
connexion  with  what  goes  before,  or  what  follows  it,  and  also 
supposes  Christ  to  be  the  speaker,  though  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage that  intimates  any  such  thing;  the  speakers  through  all 
the  rest  of  the  vision  being  either  angels,  or  some  of  the  four 
living  creatures  that  were  about  the  throne.* 

17 — 21.  This  vial  completes  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
of  the  antichristian  power,    temporal  and  spiritual,  but.  in 

*  See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  320. 
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what  manner  it  will  be  accomplished,  we  must  be  content 
to  learn  from  the  event.  This  earthquake,  or  great  con- 
vulsion, or  revolution,  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  men- 
tioned as  following  the  blowing  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  as 
is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  being 
the  very  same.  In  Chap.  xi.  19,  we  read,  "  And  there 
were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  an  earth- 
quake, and  great  hail." 

Not  only  will  this  be  the  fall  of  Babylon,  or  Rome,  but 
also  that  of  all  the  kingdoms  that  have  supported  its  power. 
What  is  meant  by  the  great  city  being  divided  into  three 
parts,  or  the  effects  of  this  division,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know;  but  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
undivided  city  of  Rome,  but  the  whole  of  her  jurisdiction, 
all  the  countries  that  had  acknowledged  her  supremacy, 
or  the  ten  kingdoms  represented  by  the  horns  of  the  beast. 
As  Satan  is  called  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
(Rph.  ii.  2,)  the  pouring  out  of  this  vial  into  the  air  may 
indicate,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes,  that  his  whole  king- 
dom, or  power,  will  be  shaken  ;  and  as  Satan  is  no  other 
than  the  principle  or  cause  of  evil  in  general,  natural  and 
moral,  it  may  announce  the  near  approach  of  those  happy 
times  in  which  it  is  prophesied,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  will  cover  the  whole  earth,*  and  the  formation  of  those 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  which  will  dwell  righteousness,~\ 
and  into  which  nothing  that  dejileth  will  be  permitted  to 
enter.  J 

XVII.  The  fall  of  mystical  Babylon  is  so  great  an 
object  of  this  prophecy,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  in 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  that,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, there  are  a  variety  of  views  given  of  it.  Thus,  after 
the  preceding  account  of  the  order  and  progress  of  these 
judgments,  by  which  its  destruction  is  to  be  effected,  we 
have  here  a  summary  history  of  it,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  termination,  and  such  as  makes  it  still  more  evident 
what  power  it  represents. 

2.  Idolatry  is  frequently  considered  in  the  light  of  adul- 
tery, the  deity  worshipped  being,  as  it  were,  the  husband, 
and  the  worshippers  the  wife,  who  ought  to  be  attached  to 
him.§  The  harlot  is  here  represented  as  enticing  her  lovers 
with  wine,  which  she  presents  to  them. 

3.  This  woman,  no  doubt,  represents  mystical  Babylon, 

*  See  Isaiah  xi.  9  ;  Hah.  ii.  14.  t  See  2  Peter  Hi.  IS. 

%  See  Chap.  xxi.  27  ;  Lowman. 

§  See  Isaiah  xxiii.  17;  Ezeh.  xvi.  30}  xx.  SO,  31  j  Lowman. 
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or  a  corrupt  church,  and  the  beast  which  she  guides,  by 
sitting  on  him,  and  which  at  the  same  time  supports  her, 
is  no  other  than  the  same  beast  that  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
or  the  Roman  empire  in  its  last. state  of  division  into  ten 
kingdoms. 

4.  Both  the  colour  of  the  beast,  and  the  attire  of  the 
woman,  is  scarlet;  and  this,  or  purple,  was  the  ancient 
dress  of  emperors  and  sovereigns,  being  exceedingly  costly, 
and  it  is  particularly  affected  by  the -popes  and  the  car- 
dinals. When  they  go  abroad,  their  very  mules  have  red 
housings. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  prostitutes  of  antiquity  had  their 
names   not  only  on   their   doors,    but  sometimes  on    their 

foreheads  *  This  representation,  however,  denotes  an  open 
and  avowed  prostitution ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
far  from  concealing  those  departures  from  the  simple  truth 
of  the  gospel  with  which  she  is  charged.  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  always  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to  follow  her 
example.  There  may  also  be  an  allusion  to  golden  plates 
on  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest,  [Exod.  xxviii.  13,]  on 
which  was  engraved,  holiness  to  the  Lord,  this  being  the 
reverse  of  it. 

6.  The  sight  of  a  nominally  Christian  church  persecuting 
Christians,  might  well  fill  the  apostle  with  astonishment; 
and  for  one  Christian  put  to  death  by  Heathen  powers,  ten 
at  least  have  been  put  to  death,  and  often  with  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  by  orders  from  the  court  of  JRome.f  Nor  has 
this  been  the  only  persecuting  church.  That  of  England 
has  too  closely  followed  her  example. 

7.  8.  The  beast  described  before  [Ch.  xiii.  I J  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  and  this  out  of  the  abyss,  or  bottomless  pit ;  but  though 
these  emblems  may  not  be  the  same,  it  is  evidently  the 
same  beast,  at  first  an  idolatrous  and  persecuting  power  in 
its  Heathen  state,  then  ceasing  to  be  so  for  a  time,  but 
assuming  the  same  character  afterwards,  in  a  Christian  form, 
to  the  great  admiration  and  pleasure  of  its  partizans,  who 
derived  much  emolument  from  its  maxims  and  practices. 

*  **  Nomcn  tuum  pependit  in  fronte:  pretia  stupri  accepisti."  Seneca  in  Har- 
wood,  II.  p.  334.  On  Babylon  the  Great,  see  Bossuet  in  Lowman;  Bp.  Newton, 
II.  p.  322.  On  "  the  word  mystery,  formerly  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
forepart  of  the  Pope's  mitre,"  see  ibid.  pp.  327,  328. 

t  "  The  persecution  of  Christians,  at  the  time  of  the  vision,  was  not  likely  to 

have  occasioned  such  astonishment From  hence  Protestant  interpreters  may  with 

reason  infer,  that  this  vision  does  not  represent  the  persecution  of  Rome  Heathen, 
but  of  Rome  Antichristian."    Lowman.    See  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  329. 
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9.  Here  the  seat  of  this  antichristian  power  is  plainly 
described  to  be  Rome,  usually  called  the  city  on  seven  hills.* 

10,  11.  The  term  kings  does  not  signify  particular  per- 
sons, but  forms  of  government,  of  which,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  book,  there  had  been  several  in  Rome,  viz.  by 
kings,  consuls,  decemvirs,  military  tribunes,  and  dictators. 
The  sixth  form,  or  that  by  emperors,  then  existed.  The 
state  of  Home  that  succeeded  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
by  Odoacer,  and  his  successors  the  Goths,  and  which  pre- 
ceded the  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  being  different  from 
any  of  the  former,  may  be  called  a  seventh ;  and  the  same 
empire  under  ten  heads,  one  of  which  was  at  Rome,  may 
be  considered  as  the  eighth.  Or  if  the  preceding  interme- 
diate state,  as  it  did  not  possess  sovereign  authority,  be  not 
considered  as  one,  the  last  will  be  the  seventh. -f  This  was 
devoted  to  destruction,  like  the  preceding. 

But  after  the  extinction  of  the  exarchate,  which  was  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  in  the  senate  and  people;  so  that  this 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  seventh  king,  or  kingdom  ;  which 
preceded  the  prophecy,  or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  popes, 
which  was  the  eighth. 

\%,%  13.  The  ten  kingdoms^  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  apostle,  but  would  do  so  at  the  time  that  this  power 
would  assume  the  character  of  this  emblematical  beast.  In 
fact,  it  constituted  the  beast,  unless  by  the  beast  here 
mentioned  be  meant  that  [Ch.  xiii.  1 1]  with  two  horns,  which 
represented  the  Pope,  as  an  ecclesiastical  power.  This 
seems  to  be  the  idea  that  is  here  taken  up,  for  they  are  the 
ten  horns,  or  the  ten  kingdoms,  that  gave  this  power  and 
strength  to  this  beast.  The  beast,  therefore,  is  not  one  of 
them.  But  all  the  power  that  the  popes  acquired  was 
given  them  by  these  ten  kings.  Their  power  was  not  de- 
rived from  conquest,  or  inheritance,  but  was  a  gift,  or  volun- 
tary acquiescence  in  their  claims,  and  an  active  support  of 
them. 

If  instead  of  the  beast,  in  these  two  verses,  it  had  been 
the  woman  that  rode  upon  it,  of  whom  this  was  said,  the 
emblem  would  have  been  more  consistent,  for  it  was  her 
that  the  beast  with  ten  horns  supported. 

*  See  Le  Clerc;  Ovid  (Trist.  L.  i.  El.  4)  in  Lowman ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  581. 
f  See  Lowman;  Doddridge;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  331 — 334. 
%  One  hour  "  ought  to  have  been  translated  the  same  hour,  or  point  of  time." 
Lowman. 

§  See  Sir  I.  Newton  on  Dan.  (Chap.  \\.),  pp.  47—73. 
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14.  All  these  ten  kingdoms,  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  have  cruelly  persecuted  those  who  dissented 
from  it,  the  faithful  members  of  the  true  church  of  Christ; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  prevail  for  an  appointed  time, 
but  they  are  here  represented  as  overcome  by  Christ,  whose 
members  they  persecuted. 

The  victory  over  this  idolatrous,  persecuting  power,  is 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  himself,  as  if  the  instruments  by 
which  it  was  effected  had  been  employed  by  him,  and  he 
had  directed  the  whole  proceeding.  This  makes  it  more 
probable  that,  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  commonly  called 
that  of  the  seventy  weeks,  the  Messiah  is  said,  as  Mr.  Blayney 
supposes,  to  have  cut  off  the  Jewish  nation,  and  not  that  he 
was  cut  off  by  them,  as  it  is  commonly  rendered.  Also, 
according  to  a  parable  of  our  Saviour,  he  is  represented  as 
going  to  receive  a  kingdom,  and  at  his  return  he  takes  ven- 
geance on  his  adversaries.* 

15 — 17.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  by  the  beast  in 
vers.  12,  13,  is  really  meant  the  woman  who  rides  upon  it; 
for  it  is  her  that  in  due  time  they  would  hate,  and  strip  of 
what  they  had  given  her.j"  This  part  of  the  prophecy  has 
already  received  a  remarkable  accomplishment.  Several  of 
the  Catholic  princes  have  resumed  their  grants  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  A  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
all  England,  long  ago  withdrew  from  her  obedience.  Several 
Catholic  princes  have  seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  monas- 
teries in  their  dominions.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  most 
devoted  to  the  popes,  have  greatly  abridged,  and  almost 
annihilated,  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  papal  power.  And  France,  whose  princes 
invested  the  popes  with  their  temporalities,  has  now  entirely 
thrown  off  their  yoke,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
stripping  them  of  the  very  provinces  which  they  originally 
gave  them. 

18.  This  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  seat  of  this 
antichristian  power  is  no  other  than  the  city  of  Rome. 

XVIII.  We  have  seen  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the 
fall  of  mystical  Babylon,  or  the  antichristian  power,  which 
represents   that  of  the   popes,    and   of  the   ten   European 

*  See  Luke  xix.  12,  14,27. 

f  "The  nations  of  the  earth,  supporters  of  this  tyrannical  power,  may  resent  any 
attempts  made  by  it  against  their  own  authority — and  yet  may  bewail  her  and 
lament  for  her  (xviii.  9)  when  her  utter  destruction  shall  take  away  amain  sup- 
port of  their  own  superstition  and  tyranny."  Lawman.  See  Bp.  Newton,  II,  pp. 
335, 336. 
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kingdoms  that  supported  them.  Here  we  have  an  account 
of  the  rejoicing  of  true  Christians  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
it  is  so  analogous  to  the  rejoicing  on  the  fall  of  ancient 
Babylon,  and  especially  to  that  of  Tyre,  in  Ezekiel,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  designed  imitation  of  it.  though  not  copied 
from  it. 

1.  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  angel,  who  comes  to 
announce  the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  the  great  splendour  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  so  that  the  earth  was  enlightened 
with  his  glory  *  Though  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  what 
may  be  called  the  machinery  of  these  visions,  as  an  angel 
appearing  in  this  or  that  form,  or  in  this  or  that  place,  &c, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  very  singular  circum- 
stance might  be  intended  to  signify  the  great  increase  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  religious  know- 
ledge, before  this  great  event,  and  as  one  natural  means  of 
accomplishing  it.j- 

Daniel  (xii.  4) -speaking  of  these  times,  says,  "  Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  ;" 
and  certainly  all  the  knowledge  acquired  by  man  till  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
accession  that  has  been  made  to  it  since  that  time,  and 
especially  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  This 
has  been  a  great  means  of  exposing  errors  and  abuses  in 
religion.  The  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  history, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  has  been  the  means  of  discovering 
the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  by  shewing 
the  natural  causes  of  the  introduction  and  of  the  progress 
of  particular  opinions  and  practices,  has  enabled  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false,  what  was  taught  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  what  has  been  the  wood  and  straw 
[l  Cor.  iii.  12]  that  have  been  built  on  their  foundation. 
This  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,  though  it  gave  no  alarm 
at  first,  has  proved  fatal  to  all  tyranny,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  having  extended  itself 
to  the  subject  of  government,  and  the  nature  and  formation 
of  societies,  the  natural  rights  of  men,  the  proper  uses  of 
governments,  and  the  true  foundation  of  power  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  better  understood.  And  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  rights,  men  have  acquired  the  spirit  to  assert  them 
when  they  are  violated.  The  great  object  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  more  especially  was  to  predict  the  fall  of  all  the 

•  See  Ezeh.  xliii.  2  ;  Lowman;  Illust.  of  Proph.  I.  pp.  285,  286. 

t  See  the  Author,  On  Air,  1790,  Pref.  p.  xxii.,  in  ibid.  pp.  286,  287. 
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absolute  monarchies  represented  first  by  the  parts  of  the 
great  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar s  dream,  and  then  by  the 
four  beasts  in  his  own  vision,  and  the  substituting  of  some- 
thing of  a  very  different  kind,  infinitely  more  favourable 
to  virtue  and  happiness,  in  their  place.  The  final  breaking 
of  this  image  is  not  like  the  silver  succeeding  the  gold,  or 
the  brass  the  silver,  &c,  but  the  total  destruction  of  the 
image  itself. 

Till  of  late  years  there  prevailed  an  idea  of  some  person 
having  a  natural  right  to  govern,  similar  to  a  right  to  an 
estate,  that  is  transmitted  by  inheritance,  will,  or  gift;  and 
on  that  foundation  have  all  the  European  monarchies,  re- 
presented by  the  beast  with  ten  horns,  been  built.  But 
now  a  principle  of  an  opposite  kind,  utterly  subversive  of 
it,  viz.  that  of  governments  being  only  an  instrument  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  of  the  mode  of  it 
being  their  own  choice,  and  that  of  magistrates  being  their 
servants,  appointed  and  displaced  at  their  pleasure,*  is 
almost  universally  established.  This  must  prove  fatal  to  all 
hereditary  power,  and  as  subversive  of  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  it  has  been  in  France. f  And  to  this  happy  catas- 
trophe the  shocking  abuses  of  all  hereditary  monarchies 
have  greatly  contributed  ;  it  being  visible  in  the  whole  of 
their  history,  that  the  interest  of  the  governors  has  been 
different  from  that  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  latter  has 
never  been  consulted  any  farther  than  it  was  thought  to  be 
subservient  to  the  former.  It  is  now  evident  that  almost 
all  the  wars  that  have  desolated  the  world  have  arisen  from 
the  ambition  of  princes  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  that  they 
have  terminated  in  the  oppression  and  impoverishment  of 
the  people,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  weight  of 
debt  and  taxes  has  become  so  great  in  most  of  them,  as  to 
be  no  longer  supportable.  This  was  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  must  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  in  other  countries.  As  hereditary  princes 
have  been  those  who  have  destroyed  the  earth,  (C7i.  xi.  18,) 
they  are  themselves  devoted  to  destruction*. 

2.;}:  This  is  copied  from  the  account  of  the  fall  of  ancient 
Babylon,  to  which  papal  Rome  is  compared. §  Of  Babylon 
Isaiah  (xiii.  21,  22)  says, 

*  See  the  Author's  *'  Kssay  on  the  first  Principles  of  Government,"  1771.  Sect.  i. 

t  That  nation  has  since  submitted  to  the  hereditary  pretensions  of  a  Bourbon, 
forced  upon  her  acceptance  by  British,  German,  and  Russian  bayonets.     Va  victis. 

X  See  Chap.  xiv.  8. 

§  "  If  this  fall  of  Babylon  was  effected  by  Totilas,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as 
Crotiut  affirms,  or  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  as  the  bishop  of  Meaux 
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there  shall  ihe  wild  beasts  of  the  deserts  lodge; 


And  howling  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses: 

And  there  shall  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich  dwell ; 

And  there  shall  the  satyrs  hold  their  revels. 

And  wolves  shall  howl  to  one  another  in  their  palaces;  ( 

And  dragons  in  their  voluptuous  pavilions.* 

Being  deserted  by  men,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  place 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  and  dangerous  to  go  into.-j" 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  kings  of  Europe,  though  they 
have  been  in  some  measure  enslaved  by  the  papal  hierarchy, 
have  derived  great  advantages  from  it  ;  having  often  availed 
themselves  of  the  papal  grants  to  extort  money  from  their 
subjects.  And  Rome,  by  being  the  centre  of  European 
politics,  and  in  a  manner  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  has  been 
much  resorted  to  by  ambassadors  and  persons  of  rank.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  the  centre  of  much  commerce,  by  which 
many  persons  have  been  enriched,  by  dealing  in  temporal 
commodities  as  well  as  spiritual  ones.  But  in  this  de- 
scription there  is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  Tyre,  \Ezek. 
xxvi.  16,]  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  ancient  world, 
implying  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  they  will  fail,  as  did  those  of 
Tyre.* 

4.  This  must  be  antecedent,  at  least,  to  the  complete  fall 
of  the  pa*pal  hierarchy,  and  contains  a  most  solemn  warning 
to  all  the  Christian  world  to  keep  clear  of  the  abuses  with 
which  that  hierarchy  was  chargeable.  It  resembles  the 
admonition  of  our  Saviour,  [Luke  xxi.  20,  21,]  to  fly  out 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  destruction  of  that  city  was  ap- 
proaching. 

6.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  \_Exod.  xxii.  4,]  which  required,  in  some  cases  of 
theft,  the  offender  should  restore  the  double  of  what  he 
had  stolen.  This  hierarchy  having  plundered  the  world, 
and  lived  by  that  plunder,  must  be  treated  as  a  thief  and  a 
robber.§ 

7,  8.  At  one  time,  nothing  seemed  more  firmly  established 

(Bossnet)  contends,  how  can  Rome  be  said,  ever  since,  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful 
bird,  unless  they  will  allow  the  popes  and  cardinals  to  merit  these  appellations  ?" 
Bp.  Newton,  II.  p.  338. 

*  Bp.  Lowth.         f  See  Vitringa  in  Farmer  on  Demon.  (Ch,  ii.  Sect,  iii.),  p.  200. 

\  "  The  Romish  clergy,  by  trading  in  spiritual  matters,  have  gotten  vast  wealth ; 
these  are  the  merchants  of  the  earth. — The  secular  inferior  clergy,  the  monks  and 
friars,  are  the  pedlars  and  hawkers  which  retail  the  merchandize."  Danhtz  in 
Lotvman. 

§  On  vers.  4 — 6,  see  llhat.  of  Proph.  pp.  229 — 231. 
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than  the  power  of  the  popes.  It  was  superior  to  any  thing 
on  earth,  and  was,  to  appearance,  better  founded  ;  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  popes  was  great  in  proportion. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  from  the  language  of  this  pre- 
diction, though  many  have  done  so,  that  the  city  of  Rome 
will  be  burned  or  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  attended  with 
an  eruption  of  fire.  The  expression  is  figurative,  and  may 
denote  nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  its  power,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  present  form  of  government. 

9,  10.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  fall  of  the  papal 
power,  or  at  least  of  a  great  part  of  it,  will  precede  the  fall 
of  the  European  monarchies,  represented  by  the  ten  horns 
of  the  beast.  There  is  at  this  time  a  wonderful  appearance 
of  the  completion  of  this  prophecy.  The  kings  of  Europe 
see  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  Papacy,  and  they  lament  it, 
but  they  stand  afar  off,  unable  to  afford  it  any  support. 

From  this  place  the  lamentation  over  Rome  proceeds 
as  if  it  was  a  commercial  city,  resembling  ancient  Tyre;* 
and  according  to  the  letter  of  the  prophecy,  it  suits  the  type 
rather  than  the  thing  typified  :  for  Rome  is  not  a  commercial 
city  to  the  extent  that  is  here  intimated.  But  if  by  Home 
be  understood  not  so  much  the  city  so  called,  as  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  in  her  communion,  the  description 
may  be  sufficiently  exact.  The  hierarchy  of  England  so 
much  resembles  that  of  Rome,  both  in  retaining  many  of 
its  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  having  also 
persecuted  those  who  dissented  from  her,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  justly  exposed  to  a  similar  judgment. f  The 
public  reformation  in  England  was  very  partial,  the  king 
succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  and  therefore  as  opposed  to  the  prerogative  of 
Christ ;  and  if  the  commerce  of  England  be  destroyed,  this 
lamentation    will   be   literally  applicable   to   it.     Holland, 

*  "These  lamentations-are  copied  from  Ezeh.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  and  are  equal  to 
the  mournful  strains  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  over  Thebes  or  Troy."  Bp.  Newton, 
II.  p.  341. 

t  "  He  that  thinks  Babylon  is  confined  to  Rome,  and  its  open  idolatry,  know* 
nothing  of  Babylon,  nor  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Oiven  (Serin.  37)."  Must,  of 
Proph.  If.  p.  514-  Dr.  H.  More  (Myst.  of  Jviq.  p.  553)  inadvertently  asserted 
"  that  the  reformed  churches  had  '  separated  from  the  Great  Babylon,  to  build 
those  that  are  lesser,  and  more  tolerable,  but  yet  not  to  be  tolerated  for  ever.' 
Finding  that  this  language  had  the  imputation  of  being  uuclerical,  unguarded,  and 
impolitic,  he  afterwards  (pp.  476,  477,  565)  discovered  a  solicitude  to  retract  it." 
Ibid.  I.  pp.  237,  238,  Note. 

See  Evanson  to  Bp.  Hurd,  passim ;  Evanson  to  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  ;  "  Letter  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  Young  Man,"  1794,  P.  S.  pp.  114 — 116.  "On  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  Antichristianism  in  what  is  called  the  Christian  Church,"  see  Must,  of 
Proph.  1.  pp.  233—246. 
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another  Protestant  country,  has  been  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Remonstrants,  though  in  a  small  degree  compared  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Dissenters  in  England  ; 
and  she  has  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  punishment,  her 
commerce  being  now  almost  annihilated. 

11.  It  should  be,  no  one  buyeth  their  merchandise  any 
more.* 

14.  Beza  supposes  that  this  verse  may  have  been  trans- 
posed, and  that  its  proper  place  was  after  ver.  23. f  It 
certainly  interrupts  the  sense  in  this  place,  and  would  have 
a  much  more  natural  connexion  in  the  other. 

20.  We  are  not  to  rejoice  in  the  pain  or  distress  of  any 
person,  not  even  those  of  our  enemies  ;  but  we  may  rejoice 
in  the  fall  of  tyranny,  as  the  cause  of  misery  and  distress  to 
thousands. 

21.  From  this  circumstance  and  others,  we  may  infer  that 
the  final  destruction  of  the  papal  hierarchy  will  be  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the 
appearance  of  Christ  himself :  for  Paul  says,  concerning  the 
man  of  sin,  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  that  "  the  Lord  shall  consume  him 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming."  But  so  much  of  the  power  and 
splendour  of  the  Papacy  may  be  destroyed  before  that  time, 
as  abundantly  to  justify  this  description, 

This  image  is  the  same  with  that  which  was  exhibited  by 
Jeremiah  (li.  63)  with  respect  to  ancient  Babylon:  M  And  it 
shall  be,  when  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  reading  this  book, 
thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  shalt  cast  it  into  the  middle 
of  Euphrates:  and  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink, 
and  shall  not  rise  again,  because  of  the  evil  which  I  bring 
upon  her.";}: 

24.  This  city  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  it,  though, 
no  doubt,  many  persons  were  slain  in  other  places,  and  by 
other  means.§ 

♦  XIX.  Babylon  being  fallen,  we  have  here  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  God  in  heaven,  on  the  occasion,  and  on  the  prospect 
of  the  happy  state  of  things  that  was  to  ensue  upon  it.    After 

*  Wakefield.  (P.)  Merchants.  "  Ecclesiastics,  or  spiritual  persons,  which,  in 
reproach  to  their  worldliness  in  their  pretended  holy  and  spiritual  functions,  are 
here  called  the  merchants  of  the  earth."  H.  More  in  II  last,  of  Proph.  I.  p.  231.  See 
supra,  p.  494,  AofeJ.  Ver.  13.  Sse  Ezeh.  xxvii.  13;  Le  Clerc;  Lowman;  Impr. 
Vers. 

t  "  But  the  like  change  is  in  ver.  22."  Bowyer.  Vers.  17,  18.  See  Ezeh.  xxvii. 
32  ;  Lowman. 

X  Blayney.     See  Lowman  on  ver.  24. 

$  On  Ch.  xviii.,  see  Evanson's  Reflections,  pp.  143,  144. 
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this  we  are  presented  with  another  vision,  representing  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  the  antichristian  power,  by  another 
emblem. 

1.  The  scene  of  this  vision,  as  of  the  preceding,  is  in 
heaven,  and  the  song  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  the  heavenly 
host. 

3.  This  language  is  borrowed  from  Isaiah  xxxiv.  9,  10, 
concerning  ancient  Babylon: 

And  her  torrents  shall  be  turned  into  pitch, 

And  her  dust  into  sulphur; 

And  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch ; 

By  night  or  by  da)'  it  shall  not  be  extinguished; 

For  ever  shall  her  smoak  ascend  : 

From  generation  to  generation  she  shall  lie  desert; 

To  everlasting  ages  no  one  shall  pass  through  her.* 

This  is  a  description  of  a  state  of  great  desolation,  in  lan- 
guage rather  hyperbolical,  but  which  the  event  has  suffici- 
ently verified. 

5.  This  voice  was  probably  from  some  of  the  living  crea- 
tures that  were  before  the  throne,  or  behind  it,  so  that  it 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  throne  itself. 

9.  This  must  be  the  speech  of  the  angel. 

10. f  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  intended 
divine  homage;  but  the  act  of  prostration,  which  he  offered, 
though  a  mark  of  respect  and  reverence,  often  shewn  from 
man  to  man,  appeared  to  the  angel  to  be  more  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  or  than  his  services  required.  Though  an  angel, 
he  was  a  servant  of  God,  and  also  of  Christ,  in  common  with 
the  apostle.  The  prophecies  which  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  impart  formed  only  one  part  of  the  testimony  to 
the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  a  testimony  which  was  borne 
by  John  himself,  both  as  an  apostle  and  a  prophet.^     The 

*  Bp.  Lowth.     See  Lowman;  Chald.  Paraph,  in  Bp.  Kewton,  II.  p.  344. 

t  "  See,  if  1  am  not  thy  fellow  servant  ?"     Bowyer. 

\  "  The  word  ■arpocrKvvya-a.t  which  we  render  to  worship,  is  used  for  civil  respect 
as  well  as  for  religions  honour;  it  properly  means  a  known  custom  of  the  Eastern 
people,  of  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  and  kissihg  the  feet  of  persons  of  very 
superior  rank.  Thus  Ruth  (ii.  10)  complimented  Boaz.  Thus  Abigail  also  David, 
1  Sam.  xxv.  23.  The  angel  mentions  nothing  of  the  sin  or  danger  of  idolatry  in  it: 
he  only  shews  it  was  improper  the  apostle  should  give  such  respect  to  him — because 
he  was  a  fellow-servant — and  of  his  brethren  the  prophets,  as  more  clearly  expressed 
xxii.  9."     Lowman.     See  Clarke  (S.  I).),  530;  Halletl,  III  pp.  73,  74. 

"  St.  John  did  nothing  at  all,  but  what  was  conformable  to  the  usages  of  his  own 
country,  when  the  people  of  it  designed  innocentlu  td  express  great  reverence  and 
gratitude.  It  is  astonishing,  then,  that  so  many  learned  men  should  have  looked 
upon  it  as  an  idolatrous  prostration."     Harmer,  II.  p.  36.     See  ibid.  pp.  37.  38. 

A  writer  to  whom  Unitarian  Christians  are  indebted  for  a  very  able  scriptural 
Vindication  of  their  principles,  conjectures  that  here,  and  in  xxii.  9,  "  the  angel 
was  Jesus  himself."    After  referring  to  the  various  angelic  appearances  through  the 

VOL.  XIV.  2  K 
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angel,  therefore,  was  not  in  this  case  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  what  was  due  From  an  equal,  to  an  equal. 

Mr.  Wakefield  renders,  For  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy  is  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.* 

11.  We  have  here  another  distinct  vision,  the  scene  of 
which  is  first  in  heaven. 

12,  13. f  The  person  here  represented  is,  no  doubt,  Christ, 
as  preparing  for  his  second  coming,  to  judge  the  world  and 
to  punish  his  enemies. 

15.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  image  of  the  vintage  which 
was  presented  before,  and  the  language  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  (Ixiii.  3,  4,)  with  a  view  to  the  same  subject : 

I  have  trodden  the  wine-vat  alone ; 

And  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  man  with  me. 

And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger; 

And  I  trampled  them  in  mine  indignation  : 

And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments; 

And  I  have  stained  all  mine  apparel. 

For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart ; 

And  the  year  of  my  redeemed  was  come. $ 

To  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  is  a  phrase  that  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  to  express  resistless  power  em- 
ployed in  punishing,  as  Psalm  ii.  8:  "  Ask  of  me  and  I 
shall  give  thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." § 

Revelation  he  concludes  "  that  there  was  no  intermediate  angel  between  our  Saviour 
and  John,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  delivered  the  revelation  to  the  writer  of 
the  book."  He  adds,  that  this  "  supposition  reduces  the  whole  book  to  greater 
clearness  and  consistency."  See  Yates's  "  Vindication  of  Unitarianism,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Wardlaw's  Discourses,"  1815,  pp.  222—226.  Sequel,  "  hi  reply  to  Mr.  Ward- 
law,  1817,"  PP-  131—136. 

*  "  Not  that  testimony  which  Jesus  gives,  but  that  which  is  given  of  him  by  the 
prophets."     Wakefield's  Enquiry,  p.  281. 

t  A  vesture  dipped  in  blood.  "  Origen  reads,  eppocvria-pevov,  sprinkled,  instead  of 
j3E€a,fA[Aevov,  dipped.  The  Syriac  and  Mthiopic  versions,  which,  for  their  antiquity, 
must  be  thought  almost  as  valuable  and  authentic  as  the  original  itself,  being  made 
from  primitive  copies,  in  or  very  near  the  times  of  the  apostles,  rendering  the  passage 
by  words  which  signify  to  sprinkle,  must  greatly  confirm  OriyeiCs  reading."  Gale 
on  Wall,  1711,  pp.  isi,  182. 

«'  The  Alexandrian,  and  other  copies,  say,  He  hath  been  (or  was)  called  the  word 
of  God,  which  implies,  that  it  was  no  new  name,  just  then  given  in  this  vision,  but 
before  received  by  the  Christians  who  entertained  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Asia,  and 
well  understood  St.  John's  meaning,  that  he,  by  that  name,  meant  a  person  who 
brought  the  word  of  God  from  God,  i.  e.  the  gospel. — These  characters  fully  and 
clearly  distinguish  him  from  Almighty  God ;  and  so  does  his  name  the  word  of 
God,  rightly  considered;  for  that  (the  word  of  God)  cannot  be  properly  the  name 
of  God."     Haynes  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  vi.),  pp.  210,  211.    See  Lawman.   Ver.  14.    See  ibid. 

X  Bp.  Lowth. 

^  See  Lowman.    Ver.  16.    "  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  among 
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17,  18.  This  seems  to  be  a  repetition,  though  with  dif- 
ferent images,  of  the  war  of  Armageddon  above-mentioned. 
[Ch.  xvi.  1G.J  The  language  in  this  verse  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Ezekiel,  (xxxix.  17,  18,)  in  his  allusion  to  the  same 
subject : 

And  thou,  son  of  man, 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  : 

Say  to  the  bird  of  every  wing, 

And  to  every  beast  of  the  field : 

Assemble  yourselves,  and  come; 

Gather  together  from  every  side, 

To  the  sacrifice  which  I  make  for  you, 

A  great  slaughter  on  the  mountains  of  Israel — 

And  ye  shall  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood: 

The  flesh  of  the  mighty  shall  ye  eat, 

And  the  blood  of  the  lofty  of  the  earth  shall  ye  drink.* 

20,  21.  This  denotes  the  overthrow  of  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  beast  representing  the  former,  and 
the  false  prophet  (the  same  with  the  beast  with  two  horns) 
representing  the  latter.  Being  slain  by  a  sword  proceeding 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  real 
slaughter;  but  rather  that  of  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
power  of  truth.  But  this  account,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  others,  and  especially  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  fall  of  these  powers  will  be 
attended  with  much  bloodshed;  and  as  the  cause  of  Christ 
will  be  advanced  by  the  defeat  of  these  adversaries,  he  is 
represented  as  conducting  the  armies  by  which  they  are 
defeated.  In  no  other  sense  can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  will 
act  in  this  business. 

What  is  meant  by  being  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burn- 
ing with  brimstone,  which  was  the  punishment  of  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  being  slain  with 
the  sword,  and  the  fowls  feeding  on  their  flesh,  which  is  here 
said  to  be  the  fate  of  their  adherents,  does  not  appear ;  but 
as  the  former,  being  the  deceivers,  were  more  guilty  than  the 

several  nations,  to  adorn  the  images  of  their  deities,  princes,  victors  at  their  public 
games,  and  other  eminent  persons,  with  inscriptions  upon  them,  expressing  either 
the  characters  of  the  persons,  their  names,  or  some  other  circumstance,  which 
might,  contribute  to  their  honour.  And  to  that  custom  the  description  here  given 
of  Christ  may  have  some  allusion.  There  are  several  such  images  yet  extant,  with 
an  inscription  written  either  on  the  garments  or  on  one  of  the  thiglis"  Ward's  Diss. 
Ix.  p.  233,  in  Harwood,  II.  p.  332.  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  A  title 
much  affected  by  the  Eastern  monarchs,  and  by  the  Pope  himself."  Bp.  Newton,  II. 
p.  347. 

*  Bp.  Lototh  on  Isaiah  xxxiv.  6,  "  which  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  imitated." 
Newcome.    See  Vol.  XII.  p.  297. 
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latter,  who  were  deceived  by  them,  their  punishment  is 
expressed  in  terms  which  imply  greater  severity.* 

XX.  From  this  place  the  visions  grow,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  indistinct,  the  times  referred  to  being  more 
remote.  When  the  time  to  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
ducted shall  arrive,  a  farther  effusion  of  the  spirit  is  pro- 
mised, and  this  will  probably  be,  in  part,  as  hitherto,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  will  give  a  farther  insight  than  we 
have  any  occasion  for  at  present  into  times  which  will  then 
be  nearer,  and  of  course  more  interesting ;  for  to  these  times, 
I  doubt  not,  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28,  iii.  1,  2)  refers: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterwards, 

That  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; 

And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy; 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ; 

Your  young  men  shall  see  visions: 

And  also  upon  the  men-servants,  and  upon  the  handmaids, 

In  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit. 

For,  behold  in  those  days,  and  at  that  time, 

When  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem, 

That  I  will  assemble  all  the  nations, 

And  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.f 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  degree  of 
light  that  the  Divine  Being  has  been  pleased  to  give  us,  with 
respect  to  this  distant  state  of  things,  though  generally 
expressed  in  figurative  language;  the  information  thus  con- 
veyed to  us  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  it  is  in  a  high 
degree  interesting  and  instructive. 

2,  3.  This  dragon  is  not  the  same  with  the  "  red  dragon 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  (Ch.  xii.  3,)  and  which 
represented  the  Roman  empire  in  its  Heathen  state ;  there  also 
called  [yer.  9]  the  "  old  serpent,  the  devil  and  Satan,  or  the 
scarlet-coloured  beast — having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns," 
(Ch.  xvii.  3,)  which  represented  the  same  empire  in  its  anti- 
christian  state,  any  farther  than  either  of  them  may  represent 
the  principle,  or  source  of  evil,  in  general,  by  which  they  were 
actuated ;  for  at  this  period  no  Roman  empire  in  any  form 

*  "  Who  can  say,  with  any  certainty,  that  the  flesh  to  be  eaten,  and  the  birds 
invited  to  the  feast,  have  each  a  particular  mystical  sense,  or  that  they  really  mean 
any  thing  more  than  to  describe  a  great  battle,  defeat  and  slaughter? — The  general 
meaning  of  this  strong  and  beautiful  figure  is  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible,  and 
sufficient  to  answer  the  design  of  the  prophecy,  to  encourage  constancy,  faith  and 
patience;  to  give  consolation  and  hope,  under  present  oppression  and  persecution, 
for  the  sake  of  true  religion  and  a  good  conscience."  Lowman  on  Ch.  xix.  See 
Evanson's  Reflections,  pp.  144 — 147. 

t  Newcome. 
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existed.  Here,  however,  we  are  informed  by  an  emblem, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  sublime,  that 
the  principle  which  had  produced  so  much  mischief  in  the 
world  will  be  restrained  for  a  long  period,  called  a  thousand 
years;  and  if  those  be  reckoned,  as  other  prophetical  num- 
bers; viz.  a  year  for  a  day,  it  will  be  a  long  period  indeed  ; 
and  that  it  will  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  a  thousand  of 
our  years,  may  be  inferred  from  the  promise  made  to  the 
Israelites,  that  the  time  of  their  affliction  shall  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  that  of  their  future  glory  and  happiness, 
and  their  afflicted  and  calamitous  state  has  now  continued 
near  two  thousand  years.     Isaiah  liv.  7 — 10  : 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forsaken  thee; 
But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again : 
In  a  short  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee; 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee; 
Saith  thy  redeemer  Jehovah. 

The  same  will  I  do  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when  I  sware, 
That  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  pass  over  the  earth  : 
So  have  I  sworn,  that  I  will  not  be  wroth  with  thee, nor  rebuke  thee* 
For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed; 
And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  : 
But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed ; 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown  ; 
Saith   Jehovah,    who    beareth    towards    thee    the    most    tender 
affection.* 

If  we  consider  that  the  world  is,  in  many  respects,  but  in 
its  infant  state,  our  knowledge  of  its  extent,  production  and 
laws,  very  imperfect,  we  must  conclude,  that  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  arrive  at  what  we  may  call  a  mature  age,  when  the 
human  race  shall  be  as  numerous,  as  intelligent,  as  virtuous 
and  as  happy,  as  the  state  of  things  will  admit,  a  thousand 
years  will  be  very  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

6.f  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  proper  reign  of  Christ, 
whatever  it  be,  commences  with  these  thousand  years  ;  and 
continues  through  the  whole  of  it,  whatever  be  its  extent, 
and  probably  expires  with  it ;  and  that  his  disciples,  at  least 
those  who  have  suffered  in  his  cause,  will  reign  with  him. 
Of  this  last  circumstance  there  are  repeated  intimations  in 
the  New  Testament.  Here  mention  is  made  of  more  thrones 
than  one,  and  our  Saviour  told  his  apostles,  that  they 
should  "sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel/'  £     Nor  can  this  be  confined  to  those  whom  we 

*  Bp.  Lowth. 

t  On  the  second  death,  "  a  Jewish  phrase,"  see  Chald.  Paraph,  in  Bp.  Newton, 
II.  p.  34Q.     On  vers,  b,  6,  see  Chauncey,  pp.  204—206,  Note. 
See  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  SO. 
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usually  call  martyrs,  for  all  the  apostles,  though  persecuted, 
were  not  martyrs  :  they  did  not  all  die  violent  deaths.  And 
if  every  degree  of  persecution  will  entitle  a  person  to  this 
distinction,  it  may  be  claimed  by  all  good  Christians.  For 
Paul  says,  [2  Tim.  iii.  12,]  "  All  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution,"  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  situation,  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  always  be  so. 

It  has  been  a  great  question  with  divines,  whether,  during 
this  millenium,  there  will  be  any  personal  appearance  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  Many  think  that  all  that  is  meant 
by  it  is,  a  great  prevalence  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, or  the  reign  of  Christianity ;  that  Christ  will  be  no 
more  visible  then  than  he  is  now,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
proper  resurrection  of  any  who  are  dead,  till  after  this  period, 
when,  and  not  before,  Christ  will  come  in  the  clouds  to 
raise  all  the  dead  and  to  judge  the  world.  I  was  formerly 
of  this  opinion,  as  appears  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,*  but  I  am  not  so  at  present,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

(1.)  There  is  no  other  than  one  more  coming  of  Christ 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  repeatedly  said 
to  be  visibly,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  as- 
cended. For  when  those  who  were  present  at  the  ascension 
(Acts  i.  10,  ll)  were  looking  stedfastly  towards  heaven,  two 
angels,  in  the  form  of  men,  stood  by  them,  and  said,  "  Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
This  is  plain  language,  and  if  it  be  not  to  be  understood  lite- 
rally, is  a  deception.  Jesus  himself  says,  on  his  trial  before 
the  high-priest,  (Matt.  xxvi.  64,)  and  when  he  was,  as  he 
says,  on  his  oath,  being  adjured  by  the  living  God,  to  speak 
the  truth,  when  surely  he  would  speak  intelligibly,  "  I  say 
unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  Paul  uses  language  as  plain  as  this  on  the  same 
subject,  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 17:  "  This  we  say  unto  you,  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  by  information  from  Christ 
himself,  "  that  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  that  are  asleep  ;  for  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first;  then  we  who  are  alive  and 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  S6<5,  S67. 
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remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in. the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord." 

(2.)  According  to  several  parables  of  our  Saviour  he  is  to 
go  to  receive  his  kingdom,^  and  then  to  return  to  exercise  it ; 
and  whenever  he  does  return,  he  will  reward  his  friends  and 
punish  his  enemies.  According  to  this  representation,  he 
has  no  proper  kingdom  at  present,  though  he  may,  and  no 
doubt  has,  some  sphere  of  action.  He  must  return  before 
it  commences. 

Peter  also  says,  Acts  iii.  21,  that  the  heavens  must  receive 
him,  "  until  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which 
God  hath  spoken  of  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  holy  prophets, 
since  the  world  began."  Now  this  time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  is  no  doubt  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  :  for  none  of  the  ancient  prophets  speak  of  any 
other,  and  many  of  them  do  of  this ;  and  this  must  be  the 
same  that  is  here  called  the  millenium,  though  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Jews  in  the  account  of  it.  Because  if  this 
be  not  the  time  of  their  future  prosperity,  that  is  so  often 
promised  them  as  a  nation,  they  can  never  enjoy  it  at  all. 
After  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judg- 
ment, the  whole  state  of  things  will  be  changed,  and  incon- 
sistent with  every  thing  that  is  promised  the  Jews  as  a 
nation,  inhabiting  their  proper  country,  and  increasing  and 
multiplying  in  it.  For  in  the  heavenly  state  [Matt.  xxii. 
30]  there  will  be  no  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  but 
men  will  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. 

(3.)  Jesus  said  [John  xiv.  3]  that  when  he  should  return, 
he  would  receive  his  disciples  to  himself,  that  where  he  was, 
they  should  be  also;  and  if  they  be  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
can  we  believe  that  so  long  a  space  as  the  millenium  will 
intervene  before  they  meet  ?  He  at  least  is  now  alive,  and 
no  doubt  in  some  state  of  enjoyment,  and  of  action  too,  but 
without  their  society,  while  they  are  in  their  graves.  And 
if  Enoch,  Moses,  and  Elijah,  be  in  the  same  state  with  Jesus, 
the  imagination  is  quite  shocked  and  confounded  at  a  dif- 
ference so  very  great  as  this,  and  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
supposed. 

(4.)  According  to  Daniel,  the  reign  of  the  saints  is  to  be 
on  the  earth,  and  to  succeed  the  four  monarchies  by  taking 
their  place,  and  answering  the  same  purpose,  though  in  a 
much  better  manner,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  sub 

•  See  supra,  pp.  447>  481. 
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jects  being,  no  doubt,  better  provided  for.  But  still  it  was 
the  very  same  kingdom  which  had  been  possessed  by  others 
that  was  to  be  given  to  them.  Dan.  vii.  26:  "  The  judg- 
ment shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to 
consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end  ;  and  the  kingdom, 
and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  This  is 
certainly  a  description  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  as  much  as 
the  preceding  ones  had  been,  and  it  is  the  same  kingdom 
that  is  to  be  given  to  Christ  and  his  faithful  followers. 

(5.)  We  are  informed  that  after  the  general  resurrection, 
when  all  shall  be  made  alive,  this  kingdom  of  Christ  will 
come  to  a  period.  1  Cor.  xv.  21 — 28  :  "  Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  comes  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But 
every  man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the  first-fruits;  after- 
wards they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming;"  meaning,  no 
doubt,  his  next  coming,  or  the  commencement  of  the  mille- 
nium.  "  Then  cometh  the  end."  It  is  not  said  at  this 
time,  but  at  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  for  it  is  added,  "  when  he 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  autho- 
rity, and  power;  for  he  must  reign  till  he  has  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death. — And  whenall  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  to  him  that  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

The  plain,  inference  from  the  account  is,  that  at  the  next 
and  proper  coming  of  Christ,  they  that  are  Christ's,  or 
his  disciples,  will  rise,  he  will  then  enter  upon  his  proper 
kingdom,  and  when  the  end  of  it  shall  be  accomplished,  he 
will  resign  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  will  take  place  at 
the  general  resurrection,  viz.  that  of  all  that  died  in  Adam, 
which  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  account  here  given 
by  the  apostle  John. 

Several  objections,  no  doubt,  may  be  made  to  the  opinion 
here  advanced  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  unan- 
swerable, as  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ,  subsequent  to  his  visibly  coming  in  the  clouds, 
I  think,  are, 

(1.)  During  the  millenium,  and  the  residence  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  the  human  race  will  be  propagated,  and  men 
will  continue  to  live  in  all  respects  as  they  do  at  present. 
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There  will  even,  according  to  Ezekiel,  be  princes  of  the  house 
of  David,  who  will  have  children,  and  reign  in  succession, 
as  in  former  times. 

But  this  objection,  strong  as  it  is,  is  much  lessened,  if  not 
wholly  removed,  by  the  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
Jesus,  and  also  of  Enoch,  Moses,  and  Elijah,  who  are  living, 
and  no  doubt  on  the  earth,  though  we  cannot  tell  where  they 
are,  or  how  they  are  employed.  For  what  relation  can  they 
bear  to  any  other  planet,  or  place  ?  Moses  and  Elijah  ap- 
peared with  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,* 
and  Jesus  was  seen  by  Paul,  and  gave  him  his  instructions 
after  his  ascension.  He  also  appeared  to  him  at  other 
times, "\  and  to  the  apostle  John  when  he  gave  him  the  Reve- 
lation, and  on  these  occasions  he  appeared  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  he  was  before  his 
death.  And  it'  four  persons  can  be  in  this  peculiar  state, 
without  our  knowing  any  thing  concerning  the  mode  of  their 
subsistence,  or  the  nature  of  their  employment,  the  same 
may  be  the  case  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Mortals  and  im- 
mortals may  have  an  equal  relation  to  this  earth,  and  even 
may  have  some  connexion,  though  wholly  unknown  to  one 
of  the  parties. 

Though  Christ  will  come  in  the  clouds,  so  as  to  be  seen 
by  all,  it  is  no  where  said  that  he  will  always  continue 
visible.  He  may  return  to  the  same  state  in  which  he  is  at 
present,  and  so  continue  till  the  general  resurrection,  and 
govern  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  world,  as  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  directed  by  the  Shekinah,  in  early  times,  which 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  David  will  govern  as  David  did, 
under  superior  occasional  directions,  and  thus  both  may  be 
said  to  reign.  If  God  himself  was  at  one  time  the  proper 
king  of  Israel,  this  power  may  be  delegated  to  Christ,  and 
all  be  still  subordinate  to  himself.  And  this  future  state  of 
the  world  is  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of  God,  as 
well  as  of  Christ,  and  the  saints. 

(2.)  It  may  be  said  that,  after  such  a  visible  appearance 
of  Christ  coming  in  the  clouds,  though  his  visible  presence 
should  not  be  constant,  and  also  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies, 
it  will  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  more  unbe- 
lievers, or  any  more  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
the  rebellion  of  Gog  and  Magog  [yer.  8.]  in  after  times,  is 
incredible. 

•  See  Matt.  xvii.  3;  Mark  ix.  4;  Luke  ix.  30.  t  See  1  Cor,  ix.  1 ;  x?.  8. 
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I  answer,  that  the  effect  of  these  extraordinary  appear- 
ances will,  no  doubt,  be  very  great,  and  of  long-  continuance. 
It  is  said  to  be  so.  But  if  the  millenium  be  of  such  a  length 
as  I  have  supposed,  men  being  born  as  they  now  are,  and 
having  the  same  passions,  may  resume  the  same  practices 
and  habits,  and  become  capable  of  any  thing  that  they  have 
been  before.  This  is  as  credible  as  the  frequent  rebellions 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  sight  of  daily  mi- 
racles ;  or  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles.  Nay,  the  infidelity  of  the  present  age,  which 
is  continually  bringing  to  light  such  a  mass  of  rational 
evidence  in  favour  of  revelation,  difficulties  being  conti- 
nually cleared  up,  and  plausible  objections  satisfactorily 
answered,  is  a  problem  of  hardly  less  difficult  solution.  To 
myself  and  others,  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  is 
as  satisfactory  as  that  of  any  other  history  whatever ;  nay, 
all  things  considered,  much  more  so.  Hut  to  many  others, 
whose  mental  powers  are  no  doubt  equal  to  ours,  it  does  not 
appear  so.  The  difference  must  arise  either  from  their  not 
having  given  the  same  attention  to  this  evidence,  or  to  the 
previous  state  of  their  minds  not  being  the  same  with  that 
of  ours  ;  so  that  the  same  objects  do  not  make  the  same  im- 
pression upon  them.  But  this  may  be  the  case  hereafter,  as 
well  as  now,  as  human  nature  is  the  same  at  all  times.* 

By  the  second  death  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  understood  the  final 
punishment  of  the  impenitently  wicked,  whatever  that  be  ; 
but  to  be  exempt  from  this  is  not  said  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  those  who  share  in  the  first  resurrection. 

Chap.  XX.  7.f  After  the  preceding  account  of  the  mil- 
lenium we  now  come  to  the  state  of  things  subsequent  to 
it;  but  this  being  very  remote  from  our  times,  the  view  of 
it  with  which  we  are  presented,  may  be  expected  to  be 
very  general  and  indistinct. 

8,  9.  This  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog  very  much  re- 
sembles that  which  is  described  much  more  largely  by  Eze- 
kiel,  under  the  same  name  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
times  were  different,  and  some  other  circumstances  also. 
That  of  Ezekiel  [xxxix.  22,  29]  has  been  supposed  to  take 
place  before  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine, because  it  is  said,  "  The  house  of  Israel  shall  know 

*  On  the  Millenium,  see  Mede,  pp.  603—605,  836,  837  ;  Dr. T.Burnet's  Theory 
(Ch.  iv — x.),  II.  pp.  213 — 310;  Lowman,  pp.  33 1 — 336;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  350 — 
358, 397,  398 ;  H.Taylor's  Grand  Apost.  (App.ii.),  pp.  183—207 ;  Musi.  ofProph. 
II.  pp.  633—653. 

t  Onvers.  1, 2, 3,7,  see  Bp.  Andrew  [an  ancient  bishop  of  that  name]  in  Lardner, 
V.  pp.251,  252. 
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that  I  am  Jehovah  their  God,  from  that  day  and  forward  ; 
and  all  the  nations  shall  know  that  the  house  of  Israel  were 
carried  away  captives  for  their  iniquity — neither  will  I  hide 
my  face  any  more  from  them,  when  I  have  poured  my  spirit 
upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;"*  where- 
as the  invasion  that  is  here  mentioned,  does  not  take  place 
till  after  the  millenium. 

The  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezekiel,  has  also  been 
thought  to  be  the  same  that  is  described  by  Zechariah,  (xiv. 
2,  3,)  which  is  unquestionably  prior  to  the  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  people  in  Palestine. 

For  I  will  gather  all  the  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  war : 
And  the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  the  houses  plundered  ; 
And  the  women  defiled. 
And  half  the  city  shall  go  into  captivity  ; 
And  the  residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  city. 

The  event  of  this  invasion  is  in  some  respects  similar: 
for  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say, 

And  Jehovah  shall  go  forth,  and  shall  fight  against  those  nations, 
As  when  he  fighteth  in  the  day  of  battle.f 

But  though  in  both  these  cases  the  defeat  is  described  as 
supernatural,  nothing  is  said  in  Ezekiel,  or  in  this  place, 
of  any  previous  success  of  the  invaders,  and  in  both,  the 
punishment  is  described  as  immediate.  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezekiel  and  in  this 
place  is  the  same,  and  different  from  that  which  is  described 
by  Zechariah. 

If  we  attend  to  all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  time  of  this  invasion,  in  Ezekiel,  is  not  necessarily  diffe- 
rent from  this.  Some  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
after  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  prior  to  this  invasion  ;  for 
it  is  said  by  the  invader,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11,  12,  14,  \5,  "1 
will  go  up  to  the  land  of  unwalled  villages;  I  will  go  to 
them  which  are  at  rest,  that  dwell  safely  ;  all  of  them  dwell- 
ing within  walls,  and  having  neither  bars  nor  gates  ;  to  take 
a' spoil,  and  to  divide  a  prey  ;  to  turn  mine  hand  against  the  * 
desolate  places  that  become  inhabited,  and  ^against  a  people 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  possessing  cattle  and  goods, 
dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  prophesy, 
son  of  man,  and  say  unto  Gog,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
In  that  day,  when  my  people  Israel  dwelleth  securely,  shalt 

*  Newcome.  \  Ibid. 
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thou  not  rise  up  and  come  from  thy  place,  from  the  north 
quarters,  thou  and  many  people  with  thee."*  This  is  evi- 
dently after  a  long  period  of  rest  and  prosperity,  and  there- 
fore may  be  near  the  close  of  the  mUlenium ;  and  in  this 
place,  [ver.  10,]  it  is  not  said  that  the  general  judgment 
immediately  follows  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog,  only  that 
the  devils  who  deceived  them,  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  were  before. 

It  has  been  thought  that  these  invasions,  though  both  are 
said  to  be  by  Gag  and  Magog,  are  not  the  same,  because 
they  come  from  different  quarters ;  that  in  Ezekiel,  from  the 
north,  and  this  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  But 
though  in  Ezekiel,  Gog  himself  comes  from  the  north,  his 
associates  come  in  other  directions;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5:  "  Per- 
sia, Ethiopia,  and  Lybia  with  them  ;  all  of  them  with  shield 
and  helmet :  Gomer  and  all  his  bands ;  the  house  of  To- 
garmah  from  the  north-quarters,  and  many  people  with 
thee."f  Here  are  people  from  East,  West,  and  South,  as 
well  as  from  the  North.  For  Gomer  is  supposed  to  be  in 
Phrygia,  and  since  it  is  probable  that  the  Cimbri  are  of  that 
stock,  many  of  them  were  still  more  to  the  West.  ^Ethiopia 
and  Lybia  are  to  the  South,  and  Persia  to  the  East. 

The  fate  of  the  twb  invasions  is  the  same.  Here  it  is  by 
fire  from  heaven,  and  we  read  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  22,  ■  I  will 
plead  against  him  with  pestilence,  and  with  blood,  and  with 
an  overflowing  shower,  and  great  hail-stones ;  fire  and  brim- 
stone will  I  rain  upon  him.  Thus  will  I  magnify  myself, 
and  sanctify  myself,  and  will  be  known  in  the  eyes  of  many 
nations,  and  they  shall  know  that  1  am  Jehovah."J 

Nothing  is  said  in  this  place  of  the  motives  of  this  inva- 
sion ;  but  in  Ezekiel  it  is  said  to  be  for  plunder.  They  ex- 
pected to  find  the  people  wealthy  and  unguarded.  On  the 
whole,  the  resemblance  is  so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  con- 
cluding, that  the  same  invasion  is  intended  in  both  the 
prophecies.§ 

10.  As  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  do  not  represent 
individual  persons,  but  powers,  or  kingdoms,  the^re  and 
brimstone  into  which  they  are  thrown,  can  only  be  emble- 
matical of  utter  destruction,  or  of  an  end  being  finally  put  to 
them.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Devil,  or 
Satan,  who  is  thrown  into  the  same  fire,  is  no  person,  any 
more  than  the  beast,  or  false  prophet ;  and  that  the  meaning 


Neweotne.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.    See  his  Note. 

See  Bp.  Lowth  (on  Itai.  lxiii.),  p.  266. 
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of  his  being  cast  into  this  lake  of  fire  is,  that  all  evil,  natural 
and  moral,  will  cease,  and  virtue  and  happiness  become 
universal. 

11* — 15.  This  is  a  vision  entirely  distinct  from  the 
former,  and  how  far  they  are  related  to  each  other  does  not 
appear.  Though  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog  is  not  to 
take  place  till  after  a  thousand  years,  much  time  may  inter- 
vene between  that  event  and  the  general  resurrection  and 
judgment,  which  are  here  described. 

If  the  being  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  means  extinction  of 
being,  or  annihilation  in  general,  as  it  does  with  respect  to 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  this  appears  to  be  all  that  is 
really  threatened  to  the  most  wicked  and  impenitent,  and 
certainly  a  dreadful  punishment  it  must  be  to  all  who  have 
enjoyed  life,  and  valued  it.  This  too,  is,  no  doubt,  agreeable 
to  the  literal  sense  of  many  passages  of  Scripture,  as  that  of 
Paul,  2  Thess.  i.  9  :  "  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of 
his  power." 

All  the  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  entertain  of  the  final 
restoration  of  the  wicked,  by  means  of  a  course  of  discipline 
in  a  future  state,  is  derived  from  other  reasons  than  scrip- 
tural ones,f  such  as  the  improbability  of  their  being  brought 
to  life  again  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  annihilated,  or  if 
they  be  raised  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  from  the  natural 
effect  of  punishment  continued  a  sufficient  time,  which  is 
always  instruction  and  reformation ;  the  most  depraved,  being 
naturally  capable  of  being  reformed  by  discipline  judiciously 
applied.  It  also  appears  harsh  in  the  conduct  of  the  Divine 
Being,  who  must  be  supposed  incapable  of  every  sentiment 
of  malevolence,  but  who  on  the  contrary  must  wish  the 


*  See  Blackwall  (S.  C),  I.  pp.328,  329;  Doddridge;  Evanson's  Reflections, 
p.  150. 

f  Yet  do  not  the  unqualified  universal  terms,  in  which  the  purposes  of  mercy  to 
mankind  are  expressed  in  the  N.  T.  afford  scriptural  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the 
issue  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  ?  "  It  is  sur- 
prising," says  an  ingenious  French  writer,  "  that  this  expression  of  all  men,  a 
thousand  times  repeated  in  Scripture,  should  make  no  impression  on  the  minds  of 
men  ;  while  those  of  eternity  and  for  ever,  have  been  received  without  restriction ; 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  words  last-mentioned  are  used  in  Scripture,  when 
speaking  of  things  now  ended."  Fourteen  Letters  annexed  to  The  World  Un- 
masked, 1736,  (Let.  ii.)  p.  267,  Note. 

"  St.  Paul  is  very  express  on  this  subject,  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  Here  the  words,  all 
men,  cannot  be  understood  in  an  equivocal  sense,  like  the  terms,  eternity,  and  for 
ever ;  because,  if  we  may  believe  the  apostle,  it  is  as  certain  that  all  men  shall  be 
restored  by  Christ,  as  it  is  evident  they  are  all  become  mortal  through  Adam." 
Ibid,  p.  268.  The  apostle's  argument  evidently  requires  that  this  restoration  shall 
become  a  blessing  to  all  who  shall  be  made  alive.    See  lmpr.  Vers,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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happiness  of  every  being  that  he  has  brought  into  existence, 
and  of  whom  he  is  the  true  parent,  to  make  some  men  the 
instruments  in  the  great  plan  of  his  providence,  and  after 
subjecting  them  to  much  misery,  to  cast  them  away  for  ever; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  all  evil,  moral  as  well  as 
natural,  is  ultimately  subservient  to  the  greatest  good. 
Otherwise,  it  could  never  have  been  permitted  in  the  works 
of  an  infinitely  benevolent  and  infinitely  powerful  God. 

To  be  judged  out  of  books  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice,  in  which  every 
thing  is  registered  in  books,  or  an  allusion  to  the  book  of 
remembrance,  which  the  Divine  Being  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  keeping,  \_Mal.  iii.  16,]  and  in  which  is  supposed 
to  be  recorded  all  the  actions  of  men.  This  description  is, 
no  doubt,  figurative,  as  well  as  that  which  our  Saviour  gave 
\Matt.  xxv.  31 — 33~\  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, of  his  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  his  placing  some  on 
his  right,  and  others  on  his  left.  The  literal  truth,  no  doubt, 
is,  that  in  a  future  state  every  person  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  in  whatever  manner  this  will  be  brought 
about. 

XXI.  These  instructive  visions  having  now  carried  us 
beyond  the  general  resurrection,  whatever  lies  beyond  this, 
must  necessarily  be  less  intelligible  than  what  has  preceded  ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging the  sincere  Christian  ;  giving  us  a  certain  prospect  of 
an  abundant  reward  for  our  perseverance  in  well-doing. 

1 .  This  new  heaven  and  new  earth  can  only  mean  a  renewed 
and  improved  state  of  this  earth,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  will  be  so  different  from  the  present,  as  to  deserve  to  be 
called  a  new  earth.  The  heavens  certainly  could  not  be 
changed,  and  therefore  the  meaning  must  be,  that  every 
thing  will  wear  a  better  aspect. 

What  is  meant  by  there  being  no  more  sea,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. For  any  thing  that  we  can  tell,  this  may  be  literally 
true  of  the  new-formed  earth.*  Some  suppose  that,  as  the 
sea  is  liable  to  be  agitated  by  storms  and  tempests,  which 
represent  disturbances  among  men,  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
cause  of  these  and  of  all, other  evils  will  be  removed.-^ 

2.  This  is  evidently  a  figurative  representation.  A  real 
city  could  not  be  brought  down  from  heaven,  and  placed  upon 

*  See  Dr. T.  Burnet's  Theory  (V.  iii.  Ch.  ix.),  II.  pp.  104 — 117;  Lowman;  Dod- 
dridge ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  362, 363 ;  Hallett,  I.  p.  193,  on  the  proofs  that, M  after  the 
resurrection,  good  men  shall  be  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  on  the  new  earth,  for  ever." 

t  See  Daubuz  in  Illust.  of  Proph.  II.  p.  745;  Evanson's  Reflections,  p.  151. 
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the  earth.*  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  there 
ever  will  be  such  a  city  as  this.  It  is  only  an  emblem  of 
the  great  glory  and  happiness  of  the  future  state.  This  city 
appearing  in  the  air,  its  foundations,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else  of  which  it  was  composed,  would  be  visible  to  the 
spectator. 

The  greatest  attention  was  always  given  to  the  ornament- 
ing of  a  bride  when  she  was  presented  to  her  husband,  her 
dress  being  frequently  changed,  and  she  presented  to  him 
every  time.*]* 

4.  Pain  and  troubles  of  many  kinds  answer  the  best  of 
purposes  in  the  present  plan  of  moral  discipline;  but  when 
the  minds  of  men  shall  by  this  means  be  well-formed,  they 
may  be  able  to  proceed  without  them  ;  as  scholars  have  no 
occasion  for  grammars  and  other  elementary  books. 

5,  6.  This  signifies  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  Jeru- 
salem will  not  be  subject  to  death.  They  will  have  access 
to  a  fountain  of  life,  as  Adam  in  paradise  had  to  the  tree  of 
life.     These  emblems  are  very  striking. 

8.  By  the  fearful  must  be  meant  those  who  through  fear, 
or  any  other  unworthy  motive,  abandon  their  religion  in  time 
of  persecution.  By  the  lake  burning  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
we  have  seen  that  annihilation,  or  extinction  of  being,  is 
intended. 

15,  16.  The  measuring  of  this  new  Jerusalem  is  similar 
to  the  measuring  of  the  Temple  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
[xl. — xlii].  By  the  height  of  this  city  being  equal  to  the 
length,  and  the  breadth,  can  only  be  meant  that  it  was  in 
due  proportion  to  them  :  for  the  height  of  the  walls  to  be 
really  equal  to  the  other  dimensions  of  any  city  would  be 
preposterous.  Besides,  this  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  far- 
ther said  of  it.  For  when  it  is  said  that  the  measure  of  this 
city  was  twelve  thousand  furlongs,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  it,  the  wall  is  said  [yer.  17]  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty -four  cubits.  But  these  numbers  are 
evidently  emblematical,  the  former  being  the  number  twelve, 
the  number  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  mul- 

*  **  To  come  down  from  Heaven,  or  from  God,  in  Scripture  language,  means  the 
divine  original  of  a  thing,  or  that  God  is  the  author  of  it.  The  baptism  of  John 
was  from  Heaven,  (Mark  xi.  80,)  because  his  authority  was  from  God,  and  not  from 
men."  Lowman.  The  learned  and  pious  author  might  also  have  instanced  our  Lord's 
description  of  his  divine  authority  when  he  called  himself  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who 
came  down  from  Heaven-,"  and  (as  added  either  by  himself,  or  his  historian)  "  is  in 
Heaven."  John  iii.  IS.    Compare  ver.  SI,  and  vi.  S3. 

t  "  The  attending  to  this  circumstance  throws  an  energy  over  the  words  of 
St.  John  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  noticed."  Harmcr,  II. 
pp.  122,  123. 
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tiplied  by  a  thousand,  and  the  other  that  of  the  elders  that 
were  round  the  throne. 

The  height  of  the  city  Le  Clerc  supposes  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stood. 

17.  The  cubit  of  a  man  may  signify  an  ordinary  cubit, 
not  that  ot  Ezekiel  xl.  5, 

18.  Though  of  the  colour  of  gold,  it  appeared  to  be  trans- 
parent. 

19 — 21.  These  precious  stones  are  not  all  the  same  with 
those  that  were  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest, 
[Exod.  xxix.  10 — 13,]  though  some  of  them  are  so.* 

24.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  account  that  Isaiah 
and  other  ancient  prophets  give  of  the  Gentiles  contributing 
to  enrich  the  temple  that  will  be  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  this  city  will  be  as 
rich  and  splendid,  as  if  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  entered 
into  it.f 

XXII.  1.  This  very  much  resembles  the  river  which 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  l)  saw  to  issue  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
Temple,  as  this  does  from  the  throne  of  God,  which  was  pro- 
bably in  a  temple.  Of  the  river  it  is  farther  said,  in  Ezekiel 
xlvii.  12,  "  And  by  the  river,  upon  the  brink  thereof,  on  this 
side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for  food,  whose 
leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  their  fruit  come  to  an  end  : 
every  month  they  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit,  because  their 
waters  issue  forth  from  the  sanctuary  :  and  their  fruit  shall 
be  for  food,  and  their  leaf  for -healing."  J 

2.  What  is  meant  by  these  emblems  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
conjecture.  This  tree  of  life  corresponds  to  the  above-men- 
tioned river  of  life.  § 

5.  A  reign  naturally  implies  subjects.    But  who  they  will 

*  "  These  seem  to  be  general  images  to  express  beauty,  magnificence,  purity, 
strength  and  solidity,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations;  and  to  have 
never  been  intended  to  be  strictly  scrutinized,  or  minutely  and  particularly  explained, 
as  if  they  had  each  of  them  some  precise  moral  or  spiritual  meaning.  Tobit,  in  his 
prophecy  of  the  final  restoration  of  Israel,  (xiii.  16,  17,)  describes  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  same  Oriental  manner:  '  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  with  sapphires, 
and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones;  thy  walls,  and  towers,  and  battlements,  with 
pure  gold.  And  the  steeets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  paved  with  beryl,  and  carbuncle, 
and  stones  of  Ophir.'  Compare  Rev.  xxi.  18 — 21."  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah  (liv.  11,12), 
pp.  245,  246. 

t  "  "Tis  an  Hebrew  notion,  to  bring  honour,  that  is,  to  pay  tribute,  or  bring  a 
present."  Mede,  p.  72.  See  Hallett,  1.  pp.  199,  200;  Isaiah  Ix.  S;  Lawman;  Dod- 
dridge. 

J  Newcome.     See  Lowman. 

§  "  The  trees  of  life — yield  their  fruits  so  plentifully  and  so  constantly,  that  there 
can  be  no  want  in  so  large  and  populous  a  city :  and  even  the  leaves  have  a  sovereign 
virtue  against  all  sorts  of  indisposition.  How  elegantly  does  this  represent  a  most 
happy  state  of  immortal  life !"    Lowman. 
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be,  or  how  those  who  are  called  kings  and  priests  will  be 
employed,  we  cannot  tell. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  close  of  all  the  prophetic 
visions.  What  remains  of  this  extraordinary  book  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  closest  attention  to  it;  giving  us  the 
strongest  assurance  of  the  certainty  and  importance  of  what 
is  revealed  in  it.* 

6.  f  The  things  here  referred  to  can  only  be  either  the 

warnings  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Gnostics, 

in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  or  against  the  anti- 

christian  errors  and  abuses  represented  by  the  beast  and  the 

false  prophet. 

7.  This  is  calculated  to  excite  our  attention  and  vigilance. 
Quickly,^  here  means  certainly,  though  in  the  eye  of  God, 
to  whom  every  thing  future,  as  well  as  past,  is  as  it  were 
present,  the  most  distant  events  will  seem  near.  And  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  whatever  is  really  certain,  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  it  was  actually  present. 

8.  9.  This  is  the  second  time  that  the  apostle  was  im- 
pelled, out  of  respect  and  reverence,  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  angel,  who  explained  these  visions  to  him,  and 
of  his  being  reproved  in  the  same  manner. §  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  him  divine  worship. 

11.  This  seems  to  denote  that  these  would  be  the  last 
warnings  that  would  ever  be  given  to  the  world  ;||  so  that,  if 
they  were  not  improved,  men  would  of  course  remain  impe- 
nitent, and  liable  to  condemnation.^ 

*  *•  A  sort  of  epilogue,  which  confirms  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  contained  in 
these  Revelations,  shews  the  importance  and  use  of  them,  and  is  well  fitted  to  leave 
them  with  strong  impressions  on  the  hearts  of  the  readers,  to  preserve  them  from 
compliance  with  any  corruptions  of  tbe  Christian  faith  and  worship,  and  encourage 
their  constancy  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness.1'     Lawman. 

f  "  Dr.  Calamy  (on  Trin.Serm.  II.  p.  41)  argues  the  Deity  of  Christ  from  these 
words,"  according  to  Doddridge,  who  does  not  venture  to  adopt,  yet  declines  to 
refute,  such  a  sense  of  the  passage;  which  includes  the  monstrous  proposition,  that 
Jesus  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  was  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets.  See  Clarke 
(S.  D.),  441  ;  Lindsey  on  Robinson,  pp.  63,  64. 

X  See  Evanson's  Reflections,  pp.  1.07,  158. 

(j  "  II  n'  y  a  aucune  apparence  qu'  apres  avoir  ete  une  fois  repris  de  ce  qu'  il  avoit 
fait,  il  y  soit  si  promptement  relombe.  II  ne  fait  done  que  raconter  uue  seconde 
fois  ce  qui  lui  etoit  arrive  auparavant,  Ch.  xix.  10."  Le  Clerc.  See  (on  xix.  10) 
supra,  p.  497 ;  Impr.  Vers. 

II  See  Sir  I.  Newton  (Apoc.)  pp.  240,  241  ;  Bp.  Newton,  II.  pp.  372,  373,  on  2 
Pet.  i.  19.  . 

f  Ver.  13.  See  i.  17,  18;  ii.  8.  "  Those  who  apply  these  texts  to  prove  Christ 
to  be  the  Supreme  God,  and  parallel  tbem  with  Isaiah  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12,  should  ask 
themselves,  how  it  can  be  said  of  God,  that  he  was  dead ;  or,  if  dead,  who  could 
bring  him  to  life  again  ?"  Lindsey's  Sequel,  pp.  292,  293,  Note.  See  WeMein  in 
ibid.  p.  294;  Impr.  Vers.;  BelshanVs  Inquiry,  pp.  269.  270- 
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1.5.*  It  was  usual  with  the  Jews  to  call  those  persons 
whom  they  held  in  great  abhorrence,  on  account  of  their 
impurity,  dogs.  All  the  ancient  idolaters  were  addicted  to 
the  arts  of  sorcery  or  magic,  by  which  they  expected  to  do 
great  things,  and  they  were  generally  applied  to  malicious 
purposes. 

16.  j*  The  root,  in  this  place,  must  mean  a  branch  from  the 
root,  or  stock,  of  David.  And  in  Isaiah  and  the  other  pro- 
phets the  Messiah  is  called  the  Branch. t 

17. §  The  bride§  signifies  the  church,  the  image  being  a 
marriage-feast,  to  which  she,  as  well  as  the  bridegroom,  in- 
vited the  guests.  ^[ 

18,  19.**  This  can  only  refer  to  known  perversionsof  Scrip- 

*   Vers.  14,  1.5,  a  parenthesis.     See  Le  Clerc. 

f  "  The  brisjht  morning  star."  And  omitted  by  "  all  Ihe  Orientalists."   Waltcfield. 

%  See  Isaiah  xi.  1,  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  supra,  p.  434,  on  Ch.  v.  5;  Belsham's 
Inquiry,  pp.  169,  211. 

§  See  Isaiah  lv.  1  ;  Doddridge. 

||  The  spirit  and  ihe  bride.  "  That  is,  the  spiritual  bride,  the  true  church  of 
Christ."     lip.  Newton,  It.  p.  371. 

%  See  Grotius  and  Pi/le  in  Lardner  {Logos),  XI.  pp.  172,  173. 

**  See  Emlyn,  II.  pp.  146,  117,  152;  Doddridge.  Ver.20.  Amen,  even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus.  "  Ces  sont  des  paroles  de  S.Jean,  souhaitant  l'avenement  de  Notre 
Seigneur;  auxquelles  je  souscris  de  tout  mon  coeur,  en  finissant  mes  Notes,  et  en 
considerant  le  lain  tint  lie  d'erreurs,  o«i  la  plupart  des  Chretiens  sont  engages,  les 
divisions  scandaleuses  qui  les  su  pa  rent,  les  crimes  qui  se  commettent  par  tout,  et  les 
guerres  cruelles  qui  ensanglantent  ni  fYequemment  I*  Europe.  Qui  ne  souhaiteroit 
Je  Jever  de  1' Etoile  dn  Matin,  qui  vienne  dissiper  les  tenebres  de  l1  ignorance,  des 
erreurs  et  des  passions,  qui  couvrent  toute  la  terro  ?  Qui  ne  soupireroit  pour  la  venue 
du  .luge,  qui  doit  faire  cesser  pour  jamais  tant  de  desordres  et  tant  de  crimes?  Out, 
Seigneur  .testis,  venez."     Le  Clerc. 

(These  are  the  words  of  St.  John,  ardently  desiring  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  To 
these,  in  concluding  my  Notes,  I  heartily  subscribe;  while  I  contemplate  the  laby- 
rinth of  errors  in  which  the  majority  of  Christians  are  involved,  the  scandalous  divi- 
sions which  separate  them,  the  crimes  every  where  committed,  and  the  cruel  wars 
which  so  frequently  deluge  Europe  with  blood.  Who  does  not  wish  to  see  the 
Morning  Star  arise  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  errors  and  passions,  which 
cover  the  whole  earth  ?  Who  does  not  desire  the  coming  of  that  Judge  who  shall 
put  an  end  to  so  many  disorders  and  so  many  crimes  ?   Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.) 

Those  who  best  knew  my  Author  will,  1  am  persuaded,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
closing  words  of  this  eminent  critic,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  frequently  indebted, 
may  well  express  what  must  have  been  Dr.  Priestley's  feelings  and  desires,  on  finish- 
ing this  work,  a  labour  of  love  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  which  had 
occupied  his  serious  attention  during  more  than  twenty  years.  Such  feelings  and 
desires  the  Editor  would  wish  to  indulge;  and  they  will  be  experienced  by  every 
pious  and  benevolent  reader,  especially  when 

"  fall'n  on  evil  days, 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round." 

Nor  is  it  the  leas^t  portentous  sign  of  evil  dai/s  that  State- Christians  are  now 
rx:ahnis  to  adduce  what,  have  been  not  unaptly  called  dungeon-arguments,  in  defence 
of  Christianity  j  while  too  many  religionists  rejoice  that  an  unbeliever,  for  no 
crime,  but  the  crime  of  publishing  the  work  of  another  unbeliever,  lias  been  pro- 
«ecHted  even  to  imprisonment,  distress  of  his  family,  and  ruin  of  his  fortune.  Thus 
secular  tribunals,  as  if  sitting  in  the  Temple  of  God,  take  Christianity  under  their 
protection,  as  jmrt  and  parcel  of  the  Law  of  England. 
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ture  in  general,  and  of  this  book  in  particular,  which  could 
only  be  tor  some  sinister  purpose,  and  could  not  be  designed 
to  deter  us  from  using  our  best  judgments  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it.     Indeed,  to  this  we  are  strongly  invited. 

I  have  been  solaced,  amidst  the  incessant,  but  not  uncdifving  labonrs,  necessary 
to  prepare  these  four  Volumes  of  Notes,  designed  to  illustrate  the  evidence  and 
objects  of  Divine  !  evolution,  bv  reflecting  that  my  Author  was  a  religionist  of  a 
very  different  description  from  those  who  may  now  be  triumphing  as  if,  by  the  aid 
of  the  4 Homey  General,  Christianity  had  gained  a  victory  over  unbelief.  Dr. 
Priestlev,  like  Lardner  and  Wakefield,  had  too  well  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  of  his  religion,  and  too  highly  valued  its  reputation,  willingly  to  see  it  de- 
graded by  an  unhallowed  association  with  "  pains  and  penalties,  the  implements  of 
corrupt  ami  unregenerated  men."  >ce  Wakefield's  "  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott," 
179S,  pp.  24—28 ;  Mem.  of  Wakefield,  II.  pp.  42—46. 

On  this  subject  I  have  already  quoted  (supra,  p.  24,  Note  •)  the  solemn  appeal 
of  Dr.  Lardiicr,  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  against  such  prosecutions;  and  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  referring  to  '•  The  Duties  of  Christians  towards  Deists,"  a 
Sermon,  preached  and  published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  "  on  Occasion  of  the 
recent  Prosecution  of  Mr.  Carlile,  for  the  republication  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason." 

J.  T.  RUTT. 
Clapton,  Dec.  SO,  181Q. 


END  OF  VOLUME  XIV. 


g.  s.MALr.ni;i.i>,  rai.NTtR,  ijackney. 
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